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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

SIR S* V, RAMAMURTY, K.CJ.E., I.C.S. 

The object of this monograph is to survey the facts of rural 
life in the Province of Madras. In 1939, a Conference on 
Eural Life in Europe was arranged to be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations and several monographs 
were prepared dealing with rural life in European countries. 
The preparation of this monograph dealing with all aspects of 
rural life in Madras was taken up by me as Adviser to the 
Governor of Madras a year ago. Sir Manilal Nanavati, 
President of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay, who suggested to me its preparation gave me a 
printed synopsis of what its contents might be. The work 
has been done by Mr. S. Y. Krishnaswami, I.O.S., Secretary 
to the Government of Madras. He deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the care and interest with which he has prepared 
the monograph. 

Eural life in India is more nearly the whole life in India 
than it is in Europe. Some 80 per cent of the people of India 
live in villages. Their economy is the foundation of Indians 
economy. If, as we hope, we build further storeys of economic 
life, the strength and stability of rural economy has to be 
conserved and improved, 

Indian economy has to be viewed at five levels — cottage 
economy, rurban economy, regional economy,, national 
economy and international economy. Primarily, cottage 
economy is physical, rurban economy is social, regional eco- 
nomy is economic, national economy is political and inter- 
national economy is human. Eural economy is at the very 
base of Indian life. While it supports the rest of the economy, 
it is also affected by it. During the last fifty years of the 
impacts of international life on India, the cereals produced in 
villages have fallen from an average of 2,400 calories per 
head of the population to less than 1,600 calories. If rural 
life is to be strengthened, there is need to review international 
relations. The Interim Government of India have been acting 
with vigour to establish for India the place in the Councils of 
the world that is needed by her and is due to her. 

As is pointed out in the monograph, an area of 7 million 
acres of cultivated land has passed over from food crops to 
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commercial crops in recent decades. This has been the result 
of a colonial economy in which commerce is the central factor. 
This has led to food production falling below the minimum 
nutritional standards. There is need to re-emphasize that the 
first lien on the land and water of the Province as indeed of 
all India is to provide food for the people, then work for them 
and last only, trade. An economy in which the welfare of the 
people is conserved and wealth circulates in adequate measure 
is needed. This requires a policy of self-suifficiency in regard 
to essential articles, such as food and clothing and -certain 
basic materials for industry, such as steel and a policy of good 
neighbourliness in regard to other articles, nations giving and 
taking them according to their capacities and needs. In the 
bounds of a national economy there is need to build a regional 
economy so that all areas in the country may be given an 
equal opportunity for development. In industry, Madras is 
the most backward of Provinces. Within the Province too, 
there are disparities in development of resources. If there is 
to be food and work for all, resources everywhere should be 
developed. 

There then remain cottage and rurban economies. The 
monograph shows that agriculture in the Province needs growth 
both in quality and quantity. The technique of agriculture is 
receiving the benefits of science but not yet to an adequate 
degree. Much research has been done but economic and 
psychological obstacles stand in the way of its results being 
adopted by the cultivator. Industry at the top being sparse, 
there is an undue pressure on land. Agriculture has more 
men than it needs as men have less industry than they need. 
With the large agricultural resources which the Sun gives, 
with an agriculture in which every field is protected at least 
by a well, with a cottage industry enriched by science, a 
stable economy may be built of agriculture and industry on 
a 60 : 40 basis. Fifty years ago, this ratio was 70 : 30. At 
present it is 80 : 20. This worsening of the balance must be 
arrested, if India is to raise her standard of living. 

Cottage economy satisfies the physical needs of men for 
food and drink, clothing and housing. Their social needs have 
to be met by a ritrban organization which provides urban 
amenities in rural areas. Better and more varied food, 
cleaner water, better clothing, better housing, more skilled 
work, better education and health and greater social amenities 
than a village can provide and such as a town does provide can 
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xi 

be obtained by establishing in a group of villages the kind of 
municipal organization — call it, a municipal union — ^that is 
now confined to towns. There is no reason why a population 
of 25,000 to 40,000 people spread in an area of 10 miles by 
10 such as a revenue firka in Madras has, should not 
provide a high school, a hospital, piped-water supply, a cinema, 
a workshop, consumer stores, a post and telegraph office and 
the administrative facilities such as a town with the same 
population confined to an area of 10 square miles does. 
Science has changed our space sense and time sense. There 
is need to expand the limits of local Government. Rural 
reconstruction has largely failed in India because the village is 
too small for it in its material and human resources. There 
is need to take a larger area such as a revenue firka in Madras 
as the unit for rurban reconstruction. Madras with a hundred 
municipalities in its towns and a thousand municipal unions in 
its revenue firkas will enable its people and Government to 
have a compact grip over its life and space. 

This survey represents the basis of facts of rural life, on 
which further construction of life may be planned. In each 
rural area, the differentials above and below the norm 
indicated in the monograph have to be studied so that the new 
structure may be designed in conformity with its conditions. 
I trust that this monograph will serve as a first step in such a 
reconstruction. I venture to hope too that other Provinces 
in India may prepare and publish similar surveys. 


Madras, 
October 1946. 


S. V. RAMAMUBTY. 




Monograph on Rural Problems 

in Madras 

CHAPTER I— GENERAL 

Area, boundaries and main divisions 

Madras is the soutliernmoBt Pi'ovmce in India, it almost 
surrounds the State of Mysore and the small British I’rovmce oi 
Goorg. It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal and the 
gulf of Mannar and on the west by the Arabian Sea. The northern 
boundary has been formed by the circumstances of history. Going 
from east to \^est, it consists of Orissa, the Central Provinces, the 
Nizam's Dominions and the southern districts of the Bombay 
Province. The Province contains 25 districts including the City of 
Madras which is treated as a district for administrative purposes. 
It has an area of 126,166 square miles. Of this, 6,791 square miles 
in the districts of Vizagapatam and Godavari are Agency tracts. 
Twenty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty-five square miles 
are under zamindaris. 


Mountain systems 

2. The Province has two large mountain systems, the Western 
and the Eastern Ghats. The Western Ghats run along the entire 
length of the West Coast at distances varying from 50 to 100 miles 
from the sea. The chain of mountains is continuous except near 
the Palghat gap which is about 20 miles wide. The average height 
is about 4,000 feet but in some places heights nearer 8,000 feet are 
attained. The highest peak is the Dodabetla, 8,640 feet high, 
situated on the Ootacamund Plateau. The Eastern Ghats start 
from the Province of Orissa and run in a south-westerly direction 
until a little beyond the Kistna river where they turn to the south 
parallel to the coastline to a point opposite to the Pulicat lake. 
From here they turn south-west once again and stretch across the 
Province till the.y become merged in the Nilgiri mountains which 
are an outlying group connected with the Western Ghats. The 
bJastern Ghats are about 8,000 feet high. There are, however, ai 
few peaks over 5,000 feet. The southern sections are lower in 
elevation* Besides these, there are several isolated blocks of hills, 
the chief among them being the Shevaroys in Salem, the Pacha- 
malais and Kollaimalais in Salem and Trichinopoly, and the Javadi 
hills in North Arcot. The Province thus consists of a narrow strip 
of land between t|ie Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea, a broader 
strip between the' Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal and an 
elevated iru<*t lyitig midway between the two. 
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Agency tracts 

3. Throngh the western parts of its two northernmost districts — ■ 
Vizagapatam and Godavari — ^runs a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
diftering in climate and physical aspects from the rest of these two 
districts. The jungles in these tracts are occupied by primitive 
forest tribes who differ in religion, language, customs and ethnic 
characteristics from the dwellers in the plains below them. Within 
these areas the ordinary law of the land is in force only to a limited 
extent. They are administered by special Agents to the Govern<^r 
and are therefore commonlji^ called Agencies. 

stivers 

4. Practically all the rivers in the Province except the ones 
which flow from the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea, rise in the 
West Coast and flow towards the East. The Province has three 
important rivers — the Godavari, the Eistna and the Cauvery, in 
addition to a large number of smaller rivers and their tributaries. 
The Godavari runs across the peninsula and is 900 miles long and 
receives the drainage from 115,000 square miles. Its maximum dis- 
charge is estimated to be one and a half million cusecs- It rises at 
Triumbak, a village about seventy miles north-east of Bombay, i]i 
the Bombay Presidency, and only 50 miles from the Arabian Sea. 
From there it flows in a south-easterly direction recciviiig the waters 
of the Wardha, Indravathi and Sabari. After it enters open country, 
the river widens out and flows by the old zamindari strongholds of 
Polavaram and Gutala. At Dowlaishwerani in the Godavari distiict. 
there is an irrigation anicut. Here the river divides into two main 
streams, the eastern or Gautami Godavari and the western or 
Vasishta Godavari, and enters the sea near point Godavari and 
point ISTarasapur, respectively. 

The Kistna river rises in the Western Ghats near Maha- 
baleshwar some 4,000 feet above sea level and runs soatliwards 
through Bombay Presidency for some distance before it turns east> 
into Hyderabad, where it receives the Bhima. Furiiior down, the 
Tungabhadra joms it and from there, the river is for a considerable 
distance the boundary between Madras and Hydcrabiul. The last 
important tributary to join ii is the Musi. ^Pho river then ilown 
through a narrow gorge in the Nallamalais and cnit*rs the plains 
of the Coromandel Coast. At Fiezwada the river flows between two 
hills hardly 6 furlongs apart. An anioufe is biiilt hero. Stretching 
away on both sides of the river lie the two sections the delta, the 
eastern delta lying on the left side and the western delto. lying on 
the right. For 40 miles below the river runs In n, single stream. 
It then throws out the Puligedda branch. Between this and the. 
main river lies the Divi island. The main river then flows for 
15 miles and splits into three branches before it empties into the 
sea. The river drains 97,000 square miles and its flood discharge 
is about a million cusecs. The irrigation system under this river 
serves nearly one mill on acres. 
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The Cauvery rises in Coorg and flows for a considerable distance 
over the Mysore Plateau. Jt then drops into the plains of Madras 
at the Hogainkal falls. The chief tributaries of the river are the 
Heniavathi, Xjakshmanathirtha and Eiabbini m Mysore and the 
Bhavanx rising on the Nilgiris in Madras. The river irrigates a 
large area in Mysore before it enters Madras. There are two big 
reservoirs on the river, the Krishnarajasagar near Mysore and the 
Stanley reservoir in Mettur. Hydro-electric power is developed at 
Sivasamudram and at Mettur dam. The Cauvery is 500 miles lung 
and drains 31,000 square miles. The irrigated area under the delta 
is about a million acres. 

The Tungabhadra takes its appellation from the fact that it 
IB formed by the junction in Mysore of two rivers called respectively 
the ‘ Tunga ’ and the ‘ Bhadra They rise in the Western Ghats 
on the frontier between South Kanara and the Mysore Stale 
and after running widely diflerent coui*ses, unite at the sacred village 
of Kudali, eight miles from Shimoga, to form the Tungabhadra. 
The I'iver forms the vrestern and northern boundaries of the 
Province for a distance of 250 miles in Bellary and Kurnool where 
it joins the Kistna. The proposed site of the dam of the Tunga- 
bhadra Project is at Malappuram, where the stream cuts through 
the nortliward extension of the Sandur hills. Other rivers of 
importance are the Pennar, the Palar, the Vaigai, the Tambraparni 
and the Netravathi. All these rivers excepting the last-named are 
important sources of irrigation. 


Rainfall and climate by regions 
5. The rainfall of the Presidency can be most conveniently 
considered with reference to the following arbitrary divisions of the 
year : — 

(1) January to March — ^the dry weather. 

(2) April and May — the hot weather. 

(3) June to September — ^the south-west monsoon. 

(4) October to December — ^the north-east monsoon. 

The divisions coincide very fairly with diflerent parts of the 
agricultural year and the rainfall which usually falls in each period 
has a special significance (vide Appendix I). Where the hot- 
weather rains are reasonably good, the preparation of the dry lands 
for cultivation is pushed forward early and hot-weatlier crops of 
gingelly and in some cases of cholam are sown. The rains of the 
south-west monsoon regulate the bulk of the sowings on the lighter 
classes of dry lands and are thus of the utmost importance to the 
Province as a whole. If they are late the sowings on these soils 
will be untimely and the ordinary crops will suffer or others of a 
less valuable character have to be substituted for them. Such 
delay, if the rains are received towards the end of the period, is 
not of much consequence on the heavier soils, for, from their nature 
they are more retentive of moisture and are not usually sown till 
the later end of this period or early in October. The south-west 

lA 
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monsoon rams are o! great value to tlie Pi’ovince even when they 
fall beyond its limits, for it is on them that the Kistna, the 
Godavari, the Cauvery and the Tambraparni depend for their supply 
of water. TJiese rivers rise in localities where the south-west 
monsoon rams are all important. The rains ol“ the north-east 
monsoon are chiedy of importance for the supply to the rain-fed 
tanks. Sonic dry land cultivation is raised under this monsoon, but, 
except III tlic extreme south, this is usually confined to crops raised 
Oil the heaAw soils at the beginning of the monsoon or to catch crops 
on the iiglitei' soils tow^ards tlie end of the rains. The rains of the 
dry weather are usually too scanty and uin*eliable to have much 
effect on agricultural practice, but when they fall, they are useful 
in increasing the supply- of pastur-e and in some cases they pei’mit 
the raising of catch crops or reinforce ii failing irrigation supply. 
But the hot weather is generally a period of quiescence in agri- 
cultural work. The monsoons arc mainly r(3S}3oiisible for the 
weather and climate in South India. 

The West Coast (Malabar and South Kanara) 

6. The West Coast is a region of excessive rainfall with iUO 
inches to X50 inches distributed over 135—140 days mostly in south- 
west inonsoo]! period and po>sse>sses a warm moist cliniute, quite 
didferent from the other parts of the Province. The average 
maximum iemiieratnre ranges from 83^ to 98^ anti the. average 
minimum temperature from 68^ to 82^. The vegetation is typical 
of the tropics, and coconuts, arecanut and paddy are grown entirely 
\\itli tJie aid of raiiirall. Peppt'r and cardamoms either grow wild 
or are cultivated in cleared-jungle areas. Hill paddy and other 
minor cereals are grow'ii on hill slopes. CU)(Tec and lea plantations 
exist on tin' Wynaad ranges. 

Northern Circars (Vizagapatam5 East and West Godavari, 

Kistna and Guntur) 

7- The JMorthern Gircars receive a fair amount of rainfall up to 
59 inches with an average of 30 inches to 40 inches distributed over 
65-70 days mostly in tlie south-west monsoon period. Padd}'' is 
cultivated under rahifed conditions in the ‘‘ lankas (islands in the 
river) and in the sub-rnontanc regions but irrigated pad<ly is culti- 
vated in the lands near the sea in the rich delt.as of Godavari and 
liistna. Groundnut and sugarcane are imi>ortaiit crops in this 
tract. Mangoes are largely grown in Vizagapafcam and Godavari. 
Coconuts are cultivated along the sea-coast villages and lankas of 
rivers. ^IMic average maximum temperature ranges betweam 86*^* P 
and 99^F and the average minimum temperature htdwoeii 
and 79<>F. 

The Beccan (Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah) 

8. Tiie Deccan is one of the most arid parts of the Province 
situated in the interior and on a plateau. The annual rainfall 
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varies frora 20 inches to 30 inches distributed over 50 to 6'0 days. 
The temperature may rise easily to 110° IP in summer and fall to 
55 °F in winter. The low rainfall is generally insufficient to cultivate 
the light red soils though it is generally sufficient for the deep 
moisture-retaining black soils. Here too the moisture is very care- 
fully conserved by the efficient practice of dry farming husbandry. 
This tract is subject to famines, one good year being followed by two 
or three bad ones and hence fodder and grains are stored in times 
of plenty. Three-j^ear old stocks are common in Bellary and gi*ain 
is stored hi uiidei'gTound pits. The chief crops arc millets like 
jonna, korra, tenai, cholam, sajja, varagn and groundnut and 
” cotton . 

The Carnatic (Nellore, Chingleput and South Arcot) 

9. The Carnatic districis in normal seasons have a well-distrl- 
bnted rainfall ranging from 35 inches to 40 inches distributed over 
70 — -75 days. At Madras the mean temperature is between 75°F 
and 88°F. The climate is equable. There is hardly a diffierence of 
15° between maximum and minimum temperature. The land con- 
sists mostly of alluvial flats with gentle undulating hills. A good 
deal of cultivation is carried on by irrigation from tanks and wells. 
Paddy, groundnut and millets are the more important crops. In 
the coastal regions, coconuts and casuarina are grown, especially 
near Madras. 

The Central districts (North Axcot^ Chittoor, Salem and 
Coimbatore) 

10. The Central districts are arid regions but in climate and crop- 
I'.ing are similar to the camatics. The rainfall varies from 20 inches 
to 30 inches distributed over 60 days. At Coimbatore the average 
maximum temperature is between 85® and 96® and the average 
minimum temperature between 64® and 74®. Sowings are generally 
done with the aid of the north-east monsoon rains. The din; ate 
of Coimbatore offers a few points of interest, as it is somewhat 
unusual. Its position close to the high range of hills running down 
the centre of the peninsula and just north of the Palghat gap 
determines its main features. The low hot weather temperatures 
are partly due to the elevation of the region which is 1,200’ to 1,300 
feet above mean sea level. The important crops are cholam, cotton, 
groundnut and millets. In addition, tobacco is growm in the 
plains and tea (in Coimbatore) and coffee (in Salem) on the bills. 


The Southern districts (Trlchinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, Bamnad and 

Tinnevelly) 

31. The Bonthem districts are benefited more by the north-east 
monsoon than by the south-west monsoon. Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore are more w’^et Madura, Bamnad and Tinnevelly. The 
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last three are arid regions mostly. The average maximum tem- 
perature ranges from 83^ to 104 and the average mmimain 
temperature from 68° to 79°. In Tan j ore, paddy is the most impor- 
tant crop grown under irrigation from the Cauvery. In Trichino- 
poly, paddy, cholam, groundnut and millets are grown (both dry 
and irrigated areas). In Madura, Tmnevelly and Kamnad, paddy 
is grown in river valleys and under tanks but cotton in ail tlie 
districts, cholam in Madura, cumbu in Tinnevelly and cumbu, 
lagi and varagu in the Bamnad district are important. Gromrdnut 
is grown in the Madura and the Bamnad districts. 

The Nilgiris 

12. With an elevation of 3,000' — 8,000' the climate of the Nil- 
giris is different from that of all other parts of the Pi’esidency. The 
rainfall is about 60 inches in 150 days. The average maximum 
temperature varies from 60° to 75°T’ while the average minimum 
temperature is between 45° — 55°!P. The climate is always cool 
and admits of the cultivation of sub-tropical and temperate reg’on 
crops. The important cultivated crops are potatoes, wheat and 
barley, English vegetables, ragi, samai and korali. Tea and coftee 
are the major plantation crops. 

Soils 

General features 

13. Soil is defined as the outer weathered layer of the solid 
crust of the earth.” The solid crust referred to comprises the 
various kinds of rocks that have been described and classified by 
Geologists. The first stage in soil formation is the natural disinte- 
gration or pulverization of solid rocks. The next stage is a process 
of synthesis by wdiich various types of soils are formed from the 
disintegrated rock materials. As soils are derived from rocks, the 
nature of the rock greatlv influences the kind of soil formed from 
it. 


Soil classification and their characteristics 

14. The soils of the Presidency can be divided into four main 
types : — - 

(i) the Alluvial soils; 

(ii) the Black Cotton soils or ” Regur ” or ” Regada ” ; 

(iii) the Red soils; and 

(iv) the Xjaterite soils. 

Alluvial soils 

15. The Alluvial soils in both coastal and deltaic areas being of 
a transported nature bear no relation to the rock on which they He 
in respect of chemical and minera.logical pi’operties. Tliey are 
found in the deltaic tracts of Kistna, Godavari and Caiivery and in 
portions of South Arcot and Tinnevelly. Alhtvial profiles may be 
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either coastal or deltaic and are characterized by alternate layers of 
sand and silt. The nature of the silts brought by the different rivers 
is not uniform; so also the soils derived from them. For example, 
the rivers Fistna and Godavari flowing across vast basaltic tracts 
transport rich black silt, whereas the Cauvery traversing through the 
Archaean formations carries silt of low value and of lighter colour. 
According to the Settlement Department’s classification the extent 
of alluvial soil in the Presidency is one million acres. They range 
from silty loams to heavy clays and are of varying depth. They are 
generally fertile. Paddy is the main crop grown, though sugar- 
cane, plantains and turmeric are also cultivated in the higher 
reaches. 


Black cotton soils 

16. The Black Cotton soils form roughly one-third of the culti- 
vated area of the Province and are estimated to cover 10 million 
acres. They are found extensively in Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, 
Guntur and Kistna in the Northern Circars and in Pamnad, Trichi- 
nopoiy and Tanjore in the South. Guntur has the largest extent, 
90 per cent, followed by Pamriad 70 per cent, Nistna 66 per cent 
and Kurnool 60 per cent. Guntur, Bellary, Kurnool and Kistna 
districts account for nearly half the black soil area in the Presidency, 
the rest being distributed in other districts. Examination of 
a number of profiles ‘i*u connection with the Tungabhadra Project 
resulted in the division of these soils into five distinct groups, 
(i) Deep black soil with gypsum, (ii) Deep black soil without 
gypsum, (iii) Shallow black soil with gypsum, (iv) Shallow black 
soil without gypsum and (v) Irrigated black soil. This grouping is 
based on the depth of the soil and also on the presence or absence 
of gypsum in the lower zones. The black soils in general have a 
higher content of finer fractions and may be classed as clay soils 
ranging from heavy clay to clay loam. They crack very deeply in 
summer and as a result of having a high clay content they possess 
low permeability, high moisture-holding capacity (65 — 85 per cent), 
low subsoil drainage and a high surface drainage. This results in a 
certain amount of soil erosion. They usually contain appreciable 
soluble salts in all horizons especially in the lower layers, though 
these do not generally reach the toxic limit for plant ^ growth, 
(.’oiton and sorghum are the important crops of the black soils in the 
iioriherii districtB and cotton, sorghum for fodder and cumbu in the 
Houiliern districts. In regard to chemical composition, the black 
soils luive a high per cent of potassium, lime and magnesium but 
the nitrogen content is low as is common to Indian soils generally 
ranging between *019 to *95 per cent. Phosphoric acid is meagre 
in nearly all cases. 


Red soils 

17 !h*d >,oils form iwo-thirds of the c.ultivahlc, area, being 90 
fodhon . iit rvtcnt. I'he red soil ureas are pariicudnrly confined 
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to the West Coast and the Central districts. There are deep and 
shallow profiles. Generally these soils are not as deep as the black 
ones- The properties are exactly the opposite of the black soils. 
They are comparatively more open in texture being loamy to sandy, 
rarely clayey, and are easily drained. They are deficient in organic 
matter, and poor in plant nutrients. They absorb rains readily but 
do not retain the moisture long. They get fit for sowing earner 
than the black soils. The water table in the red soil areas is fairly 
high and this facilitates irrigated crops being raised. Lift irrigation 
is a common feature of the central districts and almost all crops are 
grown. Generally, the amount of lime is small, Magnesium is not 
high and phosphoric acid is uniformly low. 

Iiaterites 

18. The term laterite was first used in 1807 by Buchanan to 
apply to the brick coloured earth which is suitable for making air 
dried bricks. Here too the colour has failed to prove a trustworthy 
guide; for, some red earths resemble laterites, while there are late- 
rites which are not red. The red colour of laterites is due to their 
Iron Oxide content. The formation of laterites is characterized by 
the fact that during the weathering of silicates the silicate is almost 
entirely leached out while the sesquioxides remain and sometimes 
are actually accumulated from elsewhere. If the parent rock con- 
tained iron compounds in addition to Aluminium the soil formed 
takes on a red colour. Laterite is easy to cut and shape when first 
dug and becomes hard and tough after exposure to air. After expo- 
sure it is usually covered with a brown or blackish brown crust of 
Limonite. A freshly broken piece of rock is mottled with various 
tints of brown, red and yellow and a considerable proportion some- 
times consists of white clay. In many forms of laterite the rock 
is traversed by small, irregular tortuous tubes of inch and | inch 
diameter, lined with a crust of Limonite often filled wii-li clay except, 
at the surface. The laterites are formed in regions wlnidi 
are subjected to alternate heavy precipitation of ovar ItH) 
inches of rainfall per annum and a dry hot period, ^teologists 
in India are agreed upon classifying laterite into higli level or non- 
detrital and low level or detrital lai.crite. The two terms refer 
merely to the position occupied by the two varieties on the high- 
lands or near the coast. The ordinary or low level laterites under 
cultivation, are rich in Nitrogen content. They contain fair 
amounts of total Phosphoric Acid (0*05 — 0*07 per cent). This is 
not easily available as most of it is in combination with Iron and 
Aluminia as phosphates, and consequently the available fraction 
is very low. The Potassium content varies from 0 *1 to 0 *2 |>e!* 
cent and the Calcium from trace to 0*2 which is low for Indian 
soil. Laterite soils are heavy but' well drained. They are of low 
fertilities and are subject to leaching under heavy rainfall conditions. 
Paddy is the chief crop grown in these soils. Other crops arc 
ginger, pepper and plantains. 
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Saline soils 

19. Saline soils occur scattered under a variety of environments 
and in the midst of other soil occurrences. They are for that reason 
considered interzonal formations and are found in arid as well as 
humid regions. The one characteristic feature of these soils is a 
high amount of Sodium Clay in them with or without toxic con- 
centration of soluble salts of Sodium and IMagnesium. -Saline soil 
profiles have been studied in connection with the Gundlakamma 
(•Guntur district) and Toludur (South Arcot district)! projects and 
the reclamation of Alkali landFi in Trichi no])<)ly district (Kattalai 
high level channel). It was found that wherever there w^as alkali- 
nit. 3 ^ the soils were heavy in character, the pH (HCydrogen ion con- 
ceniration) rising* up to oven 30 and tlie proportion of oxcliangoable 
Sodium increasing considerably wnth the result that bhe degi’eo of 
alkalinity leaehes even 75 per cent. 



CHAPTER II— INFLUENCE OF DEMOGRAPHY 

20. The population of the Madras Province according to the 
census of 1941 was 49,341,810. Fifty years ago, in 1891, the 
population of the Province was only 33,732,664 (vide Appendix 
2). During this half a century, it has hicreased by 46*3 per cent. 


Population of the Madras Province ^ 


Year of oonsua. 

Popuiatijii. 

Year <’f censiis. 

Population, 

1871 

31,281,177 

1911 

39,129,111 

1881 

30,868,504 

1921 

40,126,512 

1891 

33,7.32,664 

1931 

44,205,243 

1901 

36,258,955 

1941 

49,341,810 


Net increase over 1891 — 15,609,146. 

Percentage of increase over 1891 — 46*3 per cent. 


Beview of the population increase over the 5 decades 

21. The increase in population during the first two decades of 
the fifty-year period was normal. However, between 1911 and 
1921, the population curve shows a marked flattening, mainly due to 
the efects of the influenza epidemic of 1918 which visited Madras 
with great severity. Its effects were felt over the whole F’residency, 
but were particularly noticeable in the Deccan and in the Agencies. 
During the 1921 census many districts including Tanjore showed 
an actual diminution in j)opulation. In 1911-21, the population 
of Bellary went down by about 11 per cent. There was a sudden 
jump in the population trend during the 1931-41 period with an 
increase of over 5 millions, indicating an average annual increase 
of half a million. This was a period of economic depression. 

22. In the following table the growth of population during the 
last half a century in four characteristic and representative areas of 
the Province is given : — 


Population growth iu four characteristic areas » 


(1) 

1 West Coast— 

Malabar *’1,8 
South. ’Kana ra . . J 

2 UodavarJ, Klstna 

n©lta — ^ ^ ^ 

Godavari, t 


Kiatna 

Ganttir 






1921. 


1941. 

P 'ft ' 

(3> 

(4) 

<6> 

m 

(7> 

^.H.S : 

iB) 

8,«30,451 

4,210,82® 

4,840,289 4.9WJ,m6 

6,462,941 

47 

4,620,892 

6,141,04® 

5,418.761 6,192,977 

6,991,969 

78 


1 Ob^sub of India, 1941. Volume II, Madras, page 8, 
» I'Mk.. loajQres 9*-12, 
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Areas. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1941. 

Hal 

(1) 

(2) 

<8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Ph 

(8) 

3 Deccan — 








Cuddapah 

Xumool 

Beliary 

U, 444, 163 

3,633,121 

3,761,866 

3,621,106 

3,994,543 

1,425,411 


Anantapur 

4 Cauvery Delta — 

J 



% 




Tanjore 

2,230,930 

2,248,061 

2,866,046 

2,329,915 

2,385,920 

2,663,376 

16 


23. We find these four regions having distinctive population 
growths. Examining the Tanjore delta first, one finds that the 
population curve for the five decades is practically flat. This shows 
that the population of the district has reached a level of satura- 
tion. The district has a very high density of population with 686 
persons to the square mile. Irrigation in Tanjore is as old as the 
ancient Cholas, The land has been cultivated since the dawn of 
history. It has now reached a level of production which is low 
but steady and unvarying. The adjustment between production 
and population must have been eflected in this delta several years 
ago. However, further deterioration is prevented in Tanjore by 
the existence of a large community of intelligent persons. It is a 
matter of general observation the world over that diflerent social 
divisions correspond to diflerent birth-rates, the rate increasing 
ordinarily as we descend the social scale. In the lower 
gi'ades, forethought and consideration for the future are less pre- 
valent. Among the higher classes the parents’ responsibility and 
desire to preserve high living standards act as a check to the 
growth of the family. The Tanjore district is one of the most 
advanced and sophisticated regions of the Presidency. Education 
in the district is diffused, literacy is high, a larger proportion enter 
the professions and services and a substantial proportion live in the 
towns. All these may have contributed to a lower birth rate, 

^ Sir Malcolm Darling has expressed the view that in this country 
every material blessing is ultimately neutralised by an increase 
of population. He exemplifies this by the increase in the population 
in Eyallpur district in the Punjab from 30,136 in 1891 to 151,351 
by 1931. The Tanjore district is seen to be an exception to this 
principle. This is not to say that a conscious desire for an increased 
standard of life has kept down the population of the district. All 
that can be said is that, with a steady quantum of production due to 
an ancient irrigation system, and a low enough living standard, 
conscious effort is seen rather in further preventing deterioration of 
standards. The need for I’aising the standards of life exists as much 
in Tanjore as elsewhere. 

24. The second region, i.e., the Godavari and Kistna deltas, 
exemplifies the Malthusian Daw of progression in relation to the 
means of subsistence in an effective manner. Before the opening 

^ Tlie Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt by M, D. Darling, pages 273- 
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of the Irrigation System in 1850—55 the Godavari-Kistna delta was 
a famine tract. The District Gazetteers of Godavari and Mr. 
Walch's Engineering History of the Kistna delta give interesting 
details of the conditions in these districts before the irrigation 
schemes were launched by the genius of Sir Arthur Cotton. In 
Godavari, before the construction of the anient, the whole district 
suffered heavily on several occasions from terrible famines due to 
drought. ^Mr. Walch chronicled these famines in detail, especially 
the one in 1832—33 which did considerable liavoc. The recuiTent 
famines and the devastating losses they caused set the Govern- 
ment ol* the day thinking, and they resolved to push forward the 
Godavari and Kiatna schemes principally as a measure of protec- 
tion. The work commenced in ,li847 and was completed by about 
1855. The x'>opulation of the Delta tract according to t he 1861-62 
census was 2,561,252. By 1901, that is, in 40 years, the popula- 
tion had grown to 't ,'^20,892 and by the 1941 census the population 
of the Delta rose to 6,991,959. During the 80 years i-he population 
has increased by 274 per cent or nearly three-fold. The increase 
in population is mainly due to the increased pri>duction from the. 
land brought about, by irrigation. The Delta area, apart from sus- 
taining the poxuilation of the districts, tiow exports large <[uantit.!t‘s 
of food-staffs to other deficit districts of the Proviiu-.e. But one. 
outstanding fnct remains. Though tlic total wealth of fho deltas 
has increased as a result of the irrigation system, the per capita 
income has not ncc*.e.ssarily increased. Increase of wealth is offset 
by increase in population. A slight ri.se of standard ntnsi have 
taken place, but this is inc'onsiderable. 

25. The population growth in the C-eded Districts on the other 
hand is considerably below normal compared io the PresKhmev 
average. The Ceded Districts hapx)en t.o bo t.he x>rincipal famine 
area of the Province, where considerable uncertainties exist iti 
the oxpecialion of the harvest. Nowhere is it more trtui that 
agriculture is a gamble in the monsoon. There are iio irrigatiofi 
works barring the ‘Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal. The proposed 
Tungabhadra- ProjfKd. will make agriculture a more sleady 
occupation. 

26. In the West Coast the populatit>n growth is at n!>rnit par 
with the Presidency growth, being 47 per cent as agtiinst. the Presi- 
dency average of 46 per cent. A steady increase is maintained, 
though the pressure of population is keenly felt. This is due to iiie 
increase happening over an already litvavy density. It is offset to 
some extent by bringing new areas under (mltivatioTi. The. 
vated area in the West Coast incu’eased from d .358,000 acres in 
1902 to 2,099,723 acres in 1942. This was possible because the 
percentage of uncultivated land to total area was compamtively high 
in the two districts of Malabar and South Kanara. But the heavy 
pressure of population on land is not relieved by the increasing 

» G, T, Walcb, Bnpriut'oring Worka of Ki«fena papwi 1S-.14* 
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areas brought under cultivation and the agricultural production of 
the two districts is not able to provide sustenance for their popula- 
tion, These districts have to supplement their requirements by 
imports from other districts. In pre-war days the districts were 
dependent on imports of Burma rice. 

Density of population 

:37. An cxaLumatioii of the population densities in the various 
districts (vide Appendix 3) shows that predominance of rice 
cultivation co-exists with a high density of Millets 

can be growui under all conditions from places of low rainfall to 
medium rainfall. The labour requirements for cultivating an acre 
of millets are considerably less than for rice. Millets are tliere- 
fore suitable for extensive cultivation. We Bnd, for instance, 
that the average holding in the Ceded Districts is considerably 
larger than in the Tanjore district, Bice is generally grown under 
irrigated conditions and irrigation under dams and anicuts has 
given a certainty to the cultivation u'hicli is lacking in rainfed area.s. 
In the West Coast where rice is rainfed, the monsoon may be some- 
times late and occusionally of subnormal intensity, but it never 
fails. The produce obtained per acre of rice is also higher. It 
yields under intensive cultivation about 2,500 lb. per acre, arid at 
the prevailing low standards provides subsistence for a year for a 
family of five. This provides for a density of more than 2,000 
pel square mile. 

Bural and Urban populations 

28. Out of the total population of over 49 millions in the Pro- 
vince, 41 millions live in villages. Only 8 millions inhabit the 
towns, i.e., places of usually not less than 5,000 inhabitants possess- 
ing definite urban characteristics- Urbanisation in Madras has 
made little ^progress. The distribution of urban and rural popu- 
lation from 1891 to 1941 is given below : — 


^ Cenius year. 

Urban, 

aural. 

Percentage of 
tirban to 
total 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

population. 

(4) 

1891 

3,406,105 

32,224,335 

9*6 

1901 

4,276.178 

33.923,984 

11-2 

1911 

4,89'>,626 

36,512,778 

11*8 

1921 

5.278,706 

37,040,280 

12*5 

1931 

6,337,266 

40,402,85 1 

13*6 

1941 

7,864,883 

41,476,927 

14*9 


The proportion of the rural population to total population is 
still as high as 84 jper cent. Though this is lower than the all- 
■Jiidia figure which is 87 per cent, compared witli other rural 
countries this is very high. ®The pronortion of rural population to 
total poxiulation is 4G per cent in Canada, 49 X)er cent in Northern 
Ireland and 51 per cent in France- 

^ Census of Imlia, Madras, 1891 to 1941. 

" Tho Indian Riural Problem by Sir Manila! B. ITanavati, page 23. 
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The village 

29. Prom time immemorial the village has been the unit of com- 
munal life in India. ^ There are 35,480 villages in the Province, 
ranging from small aggregations of a few huts to units bordv^riug 
111 size and mode of life to the smaller towns. The larger villages 
are generally found in the deltaic tracts of the Province. Agri- 
culture is the dominant if not the sole occupation in the villages. 
Each village is populated with four types of persons : — 

(a) The landowners who own the land they cultivate, with 
permanent rights as owners and dealing directly with the Govern- 
ment for revenue purposes as in ryotwari areas or tenants with 
hereditary occupancy rights as in zainindari areas. The smaller 
landowners cultivate their lands themselves with the help of their 
families, hiring additional labour occasionally during the trans- 
planting and har\'esting seasons. The larger landowners as well 
as landowners belonging to certain communities like the Brah- 
mans do. not themselves cultivate the land. 

(b) Below the landowners arc tenants and agricultural 
labourers. A single individual will often be a tenant under a big 
landlord as well as a cultivating owner in respect of his own land. 
The agricultural labourers constitute a mixed lot some being per- 
manently attached to landowners or tenants on fixed wages and 
others working on a casual basis. 

(c) In almost all the villages we come across artizans like 
the carpenters and ironsmitbs who provide the 2 )eople with simple 
agricultural tools and country carts. 

(d) In the fourth class ai*e the niivscellaneous population con- 
sisting of small shopkeepers, the village physician and other x>rofes- 
sionals. A certaiu fluidity always exists in respect of this division. 
Based on the census of .1941 the Board of Bevenue estimates the 
number of landowners at 5,487,741, tenants at 1,742,018, labourers 

5,509,201 and artisans at 1,558,889 in the Province- 

30. The old Indian village was a self-contained economic and 
social unit. 44iis is inherent in all ancient civilizations based on 
agriculture ratbt'.r than on industry. Villages were largely self- 
governing entities and their vestiges are seen evim lo-day in 

yats constituted fi'cni amongst the leading persons of the village to 
deal with local problems. Eor practical purposes the cultivator 
is thus a member of a definitely organized community which has, 
as far back as history of social organization in India can be traced, 
been dependent on itself for ihe moans of living and to a vmy 
large extent for its government.'’ This has naturally resulted in 
considerable self-reliance on the part of the ryot within the 
sphere of his existence. In recent years the old aggregations of 
village life have changed. This change may be summed up by 
saying that from being a unit of economics and civilization the 

^ Coiscus of Iiad'a., 1941, Volume II, Madras, page 2, 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Agri<*xiltuie in India, 1928, Chapter XIV, 
page 479 . 
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village is tending to become a unit of agricultural production only. 
Time was when the culture of the country was developed in the 
village and received its reward in the courts of kings. The time 
is now when the results of studies made in urban surroundings have 
to be carried to the village for the benefit of the cultivator. The 
easy means of communication now available have made the vil- 
lage less self-contained than before. The results of modern 
knowledge combined with facilities in transport make it unneces- 
sary for a single small village to be considered as a unit for ‘several 
purposes such as medical facilities, demonstration of research in 
agricultural farms and the like. !For such economic purposes as 
marketing organizations or the provision of credit also it is not 
necessary to consider eacJi village, irrespective of its size, as a unit 
of organization. While therefore, the village will continue as a 
Linit of cultivation and will house the community engaged in this 
occupation, its self-contained character is gradually diminishing, 
and in the coming years we may look forward to communal life 
being organized on the basis of units consisting of groups of villages 
within easy access of one another. 

31. Within the village itself changes are taking place. The 
impact of industrialization is felt even in the interior villages. In 
some villages we come across some of the primary manufacturing 
processes. Hice-milling by power machines which was almost in its 
early stages in the beginning of the century has expanded to suah 
nn extent that in rice-gi'owing areas one comes across a small mill 
even in the interior villages. The ginnery is a common featiire 
in many cotton areas and the decoi'ticator in groundnut areas. In 
this Province the development of the Pykara, the Mettur, and the 
Papanasam Hydro-Electric Schemes has done much to alter rural 
life ill tlu‘. (Central and Southern districts. This change is i>arti* 
culai’ly seen in Coimbatore and to a small extent in Salem. The 
develox>meni. of the textile industry in Coimbatore and Tiruppar in 
the Ooimbai^ore district lias pj'ovided employment to a large number 
of villagers around the area. The use of electric power for iiinnp- 
ing water has modernised agricultui-e to a large extent in the 
Coimbatore district. Tn these areas villages present a brighter 
appearance than before, with sliops as well as a better class of 
homes, whicli are lighted with electricity. This is one side of the 
picture. On the other' side the low income of the average villager, 
the insanitary surroundings in which ho lives, absence of facilities 
for edueution as well as medical aid combined with the insecurities 
of an agriculture dependent on rainfall are sad features of village 
life. Ilic vast increases in jiopulation continue to neutralise better 
and more secure yields of crops, Wc arc still confronted with a 
situation in which even though the wealth of the country increases, 
the people continue to be poor. 

Urban population 

32, The urban population represents only a small portion of the 
total poptilatinn, and as alluded to earlier, constitutes only 16 pgr 
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cent of the total. It coiiwi^ts of industrialists, businessmen, their 
employees and urban labourers. The Groverument administrations 
also employ a small portion of the urban population in the district 
and taluk headquarters. Fifty years ago the total urban popula- 
tion was nearly 3 J millions. To-day it is nearer 8 millions ; in other 
words the urban population has doubled in half a century. Ofie 
of the most important factors contributing to the growth of towns 
is the railway’s and the consequent growth of trade. Other factors 
are the development of indxisiries employing large numbers of 
labour. The development of the textile industry in Madura and 
Coimbatore has great 1 5 ’ contributed to the iiicreased population of 
those cities. Unemployment in rural areas starts an exodus to 
urban areas in search of employment. This goes on every day 
and the attractions of the town are ahvays tempting to the villagej*. 
The landless casual labourer is not tied down to the village as the 
others are and likes to try bis fortune in the town. But the main 
factors are the increase in trade and development of industries. 
The rate of growth of urban population is seen to be faster than 
the rate of growth of l.otal population. 

Health and Diseases 

3B. Increase of population is judged by the vital index, which is 


the ratio of 
latter. 

births to deaths expressed as a percentage 

Vital index of the Madras Province ' 

of the 

Year. 

Vital index. 

Year. 

Vital index 

1934 . . 

141 

1940 . . 

• • 

155 

1935 . . 

149 

1941 . . 

. • 

155 

1936 . . 

162 

1942 . . 

• • 

150 

1937 . . 

157 

1943 . . 

. • 

123 

1938 . . 

1939 . . 

166 

153 

1944 . . 

• * 

116 

The vital 

index has been 1 

steadily idsing from 

149 a 

decade 


ago, touchii’ig a peak of 166 in 1938. Since the war started, tliere 
has been a decline and the vital index was only 116 in 1944. This 
was due to the extremely difficult living conditioixs brought about 
by the war. A general and widespread scarcity of essential coxa- 
inodities and an extraordinary increase in living oonin have, witli 
other altered factors such as abnormal seasonal (‘onditions and res- 
trictions of transport Caxulities contributed to a gexieral lowerixxg 
of the vitality of the making it more susceptible to 

disease and have paved the way for severe epidemics of cholera axid 
plague. However, tliis must be considered only as a passing phase 
and with the x’eturn of nornxal conditions, the? index may be 

expected to reach its normal level. 

3 ^ Admiiiistratiou B.eport» of the Director of IPuhlic Heulth from 1934 
onwerd®. 
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Birtlis and deaths in the Madras Presidency^ 


Year. 

Total 

Birth rate 

Total 

Ueath rate 

births. 

per mille. 

deaths. 

per mille. 

(1) 

<2> 

(3) 

(4) 

<6) 

1935 

1,671,180 

36-5 

1,124,336 

23-9 

1935 

1,669,625 

36*7 

1,023,839 

22-0 

1937 

1,701,662 

36-2 

1,054,430 

22-4 

1938 

1,709,545 

36 0 

1,032,052 

21-7 

1939 

1,694,761 

35*3 

1,111,281 

23-2 

1940 

1,699,842 

35*1 

1,097,940 

22-7 

1941 

1,717,133 

34*7 

1,135,837 

23-0 

1942 

1,684,023 

33-81 

1,120,129 

22-49 

1943 

1,565,644 

31-12 

1,270,087 

25-25 

1944 

1,494,134 

29-39 

1,291.418 

25*4 


1,659,755 

^34-3 

1,126,195 

23-2 


£i-tates calculated on the annual estimated population. J 

The birth rate 

34. Over one and a hall' million babies (1,659,755 is the average 
lor the decade ending 1944) aj’e born every year in this Province. 
There was a steady increase in the birth rate and the peak of 36 
per ,1,0U0 of population was touched in 1937 and 1938. There 
was a slight decline in 1939. Since the outbreak of the war in 
1939 there has been a steady decrease in the birth rate. In 1944, 
it was 29 :39. Madras stands second only to the United Provinces 
where it is 42 ;57. The lowest birth rate in India is in Sind, 
where it is 16 ;32. Compared to other nations of the world, Indian 
and Madras levels are certainly high as seen from the following 
table : — - 




* Birth rate 
per 1,000. 



® Birth rate 
per 1,000. 

Canada 

• • 

20-3 

Australia 


17-7 

United States of America. 

17-3 

Japan 

. . 

27*0 

Germany 

• • 

20*3 

India . . 

. . 

330 

United Kingdom 

•• 

15-3 

Madras 

•• 

34-3 



The death rate 




35. Over a million people die every year of various causes in the 
Presidency (1,126,195 was the average during the decade ending 
1944). The average number of deaths per 1,000 of population 


^ Administration Keports of the Birootor of Public Health, from 1935—1944. 
“ A plan of Hconomio Development for India, Part I, 1944, page 11. 

2 
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during the decade ending 1944 was 23-2. In 1935 the death rate 
was 23-9; in 1938, it touched the lowest level of 21*7. The rate 
gradually increased and the rate was 25 *25 in 19:43 and 25 -.4 in 
1944. The increase, as explained before, is attributable to war 
conditions. The highest death rate in India as in the case of 
birth rate, is in the United Provinces. Orissa comes next, cdosely 
followed by Madras. Sind again has the lowest death rate. 

The death rate in Madras compared to the all-1 ndia averages 


and other nations of the 

world is at 

a hi gilt level. 



' Death raio 
per 1,000. 


* Death rate 
per 1,000. 

Canada 

9 0 

Austi’aiia' 

9-9 

United States of America. 

10'6 

-Japan . . 

17*6 

Germany 

12*3 

India . . 

21*8 

United Klingdom 

12-2 

Madras 

23*2 


BibtK aki) Dwatjec Rates kn the Mabkas Pbovinoic fbom 1901. 
(Based on tli^3 Census population.) 



From the chai-t showing the birth and deatii i-ates iu ilie 
Province from 1901 to 1944, it is seen that the general trend for 
the recorded birth rates has been, to rise, except for two marked 
falls, commencing in the years 1917 and 1941, the periods of the 
two world wars. The recorded death rate on the other hand, 
except for the spurt in 1917-19 (which includes the period of the 
influenza pandemic) has remained fairly constant round about 24 
per 1,000. Without taking into account the omissions iu the birth 
and death registration, which might be considered to have pro- 
gressively but slowly declined in the period, the chart shows that 
this Province has had during the period, a birth rate which, on 


^ A plan of Bt'ouomio Devolopmonfe for India, Part I, 1041, puga 11. 
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tile whole, tended to increase, while the death rate remained 
fairly constant. Thus the population of the Province on the whole 
continued to grow at an increasing rate during the period. The 
falls following the two world wars have to be considered as tem- 
porary set backs. This is in striking contrast to the experience of 
Western countries where the rate of growth of the population has 
tended to fall. Thus all schemes to be formulated in this country, 
which have anything to do with population, will have to take into 
account the probability of the continued rapid growth, of population 
in the immediate future, barring the possibility of checks to that 
growth by widespread famines (such as the recent Bengal Pamine) 
or epidemics- 


Gauses of death 

36. The annual deaths from infectious and contagious diseases 
vary from year to year. Of these the most important is cholera. 
There is a well defined periodicity in the occurrence of this disease, 
roughly at seven-yearly mtervals. There was an epidemic in 1985 
and 1936 when an aggregate mortality of 68,573 was recorded. 
After an interval of about 7 years the disease again broke out as 
an extensive and severe epidemic in 1942 and 1943. The morta- 
hty was 62,381 in 1942 and 117,039 in 1943. It was only 18,318 
in 1944. Smallpox is the next important contagious disease. 
This is responsible for an annual mortality ranging from 2,600 to 
12,600. It is found all over the Province and is seasonal in its 
incidence. Plague is another imported disease in this Province. 
Its incidence, however, is generally restricted to certain districts 
like Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and Salem. The annual mortality was 
gradually coming down from a peak of 2,368 in 1934 to 324 in 
1939. Since then there has been an increase. The number of 
deaths in 1944 was 1,738. The largest number of deaths recorded 
under a single item is under “ Pevers The “ Pevers ’’ entry in 
the village register covers probably instances of practically every 
disease met with in India. .The most important of them is 
malaria which takes a large toll every year. ^ Mr. Sin ton, late 
Director of Malarial Survey of India, considered from the evidence 
available, 25 per cent of the “ fever ’’ deaths as a minimal estimate 
of the average proportion of such deaths due directly to malarial 
infection. Based on this the annual mortality due to malaria in 
Madras is estimated at 75,000. The incidence of malaria as a 
cause of sickness, death and economic loss is so heavy as to nearly 
out-beat the combined efiects of all epidemics like cholera, plague 
and smallpox. Other fevers of importance are influenza, relapsing 
fever and rheumatic fever. All these fevers together take away 
225,139 lives annually. Pespiratory diseases account for 100,846 
deaths. Appendix 4 shows the number of deaths from principal 
causes during the last ten years. 


^ What Malaria costs India by Lieut. -Col. J. A. Sinton, page 4, 

2a 
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Infant and maternal mortality 
Infantile and maternal mortality in Madras Presidency, 19S5~44 



Infantilo 
mortality. 
Total number 
of infant deaths 
in the 
Tresidoncy. 

Infantile 

Percentage 

Maternal 

mortality. 

Matciuai 

Year. 

mortality 
per mille. 

to total 
deaths. 

Total 
number of 
deaths. 

mortality 
per mille. 

(1) 

(2) 

(H) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

193f> 

298,396 

178 47 

26*5 

14,439 

8*53 

1936 

272,393 

1 64*04 

25*0 

13,461 

8*()4 

1937 

288,920 

169*70 

27*0 

14,689 

8 46 

1938 

283,930 

166*04 

27-5 

16,392 

8*87 

1939 

297,474 

176*50 

26*8 

3 5,448 

8 97 

1940 

286,688 

168*66 

26*1 

14,939 

8*65 

1941 

293,462 

170*91 

25*8 

15,906 

91.3 

1942 

^ 268,895 

169*67 

24*1 

14,687 

8 60 

1943 

269,714 

U2-29 
192 *44 

21*2 

13,467 

8*49 

1944 

287,642 

22*3 

15,113 

9*98 

Average per year. 

284,744 

171*77 

25*2 

14,743 

8*77 


lOTAKTiXK Mobtaility BjAtjs pjk^ 1,000’ Livic-bib®h:s fbom 1902 



37. It is seen from the chart that the registered infantile morta- 
lity rate in this Province during the period from 1902 to 1944 has 
fluctuated between 150 and 200 per 1,000 live births, except for 
the rise in 1918, the year of the influenza epidemic* The tx*end 
of infantile mortality was generally downward during the period 
from 1926 to 1942 but there was an increase in 1943 and 1944 
whibh must be attributed to war time conditions in consonance 
with the general death rate. Compared with other countries and 
the all-India average, ihe position is none too satisfachny. 


^ Xowost recoMedl in tha ten ymm. 
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^ Infantile mortality — ^Deaths under one year per 1,000 live births 


Canada 

61 

Australia . . 


38 

United States of America . . 

48 

Japan 


114 

Germany 

60 

India 

. . 

167 

United Kingdom . . 

53 

Madras 

. . 

172 


38. The infantile mortality rate in Madras is more than three 
times that of the United Kingdom and is “ an indication not merely 
of the state of public health but of a vast source of misery and 
waste ^ . The main diseases responsible for high infant mortality 
are disorders of the alimentary system and respiratory diseases 
which are traceable to defective nurture consequent on the poverty 
of the people. Infant mortality is generally higher among families 
of low income groups and the rate decreases with a general 
improvement in the standard of living. ^The Director of Public 
Health initiated an enquiry in Madras, Madura, Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly and the results showed that in groups with incomes 
under Bs. 2i5, the mortality rate was 120, under Bs. 50, 102, and 
over Bs. 50, 84. 

Maternal mortality 

39. The maternal mortalitv rate for the Piovince stands again 
}it the very high level of 9*98 f)er 1,000 live births. Prior to 1928, 
the maternal mortality rates registered in this Province wei’e too 
defective for publication and comparison. The following chart 
shows the maternal mortality rat.e per 1,000 births from 1928 : — 

Matf^rkai- Mobtaixtv Rate Pfr 1,000 Bjcrtics From 1928. 



^ A plan of Economic Dovolopmont for India, Part I, 1944, page 11. 

® Health and ]rTutrition in India, Professor IST. Gangolee, Chaptor IV, page 125* 
® Ibid,, pages 126-127. 
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There has been a steady upward trend in maternal mortality 
from about 7 to 10 per 1,000 births. How far this rise is due to 
more complete registration of deaths from maternal causes, it is 
not possible to say ; but a considerable proportion of the registered 
rise is undoubtedly due to this factor. The maternal mortality 
rate in this Province is compared below with that of other 
nations:: — ^ 


^ Maternal ^ Maternal 

mortality rat© mortality rate 

per mill©. per mill©. 


Uenmark 

2*6 

Norway 

2*8 

Plngland and Wales 

4*0 

Switzerland 

4*4 

ISTew Zealand . . 

4*8 

South Africa . . 

4*9 


Germany . . • . 5'1 

Australia . . . . 5*5 

United States of America. 8*3 
Japan . . . . . . 2-8 

Madras , . . . . . 8*8 


There is very great need for the adoption of measures for i-he 
reduction of deaths associated with child births in this Province. 
Mostly mal-nutrition is at the bottom of maternal mortality. 
Peoently an investigation was made into the causes of maternal 
mortality in Madras. The conclusions arrived at in it are of general 
relevancy and application. The report states that maternal morta- 
lity was on the increase, as also the incidence of preventible death. 
® A number of deaths were returned under the head anaemia of 
pregnancy ” which is a resultant of bad nutrition. The social 
factors responsible for mortalitv were also investigated. The 
investigation showed that one of the most importapnt factors affect- 
ing maternal mortality is the spacing of pregnancy. Tf confine- 
ments occur at frequent intervals there is not much time for the 
mother to recoup between two pregnancies and the risks are 
increased- Analysing the mortality figures in relation In sani- 
tation as well as size of the house, the report concludes that 
housing conditions and increased congestion have a bearing on 
maternal mortality. Investigations were also made of maternal 
mortality in relation to the creneral health of the mothers dnnncf 
the time of pregnancy and also of a.nte-natal care. In manv cases 
inadequate or absence of ante-natal care has been responsible for 
the mortality. 


Registration of vital statistics 

^0. ® “ Public health activities depend so much on statfsfics thn’f 
a high standard of registration is essential if reliable deductions are 
to be made.” The registration of vital statistics in the Presidenev 
began in 1865. Under the orders of the Board of Bevemie, village 
headmen were required to maintain birth and death registers. 
The registration was not, however, obligatory. Tn 1899, an Act 
was passed for the registration of births and deaths in rural tireas 


^ Krtport on an into tti© of matornat mortality CHty 

of Madms by Dr. A. Lt. Mudaliyar, page 7. 
pacr© 13. 

^ of Intia, 1931, Madras, Part T, page 29, 
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and this has been now extended to practically all parts of the 
Presidency and registration is compulsory with penalty in case of 
failure. In municipal areas, the councils are in charge of registra- 
tion and by the District Municipalities Act, 1920, registration is 
made compulsory in all municipalities. The compilation of the 
vital statistics of the Province has been centralized in the office of 
the Director of Public Health since 1932 and this has contributed 
to the increasing accuracy of the vital statistics returns. The 
introduction of the personal register and the posting of the birth 
and death returns have been helpful in ensuring the punctual 
receipt of the birth and death reports from the Tahsildars. The 
enactments referred to above provide from a general point of 
view ample powers of securing efficient registration. ^ In practice, 
however, Madras vital statistics are anything but above cavil.*’ 
Investigation made into the accuracy of figures collected by village 
officers revealed wide variations from the correct figures. This 
was due to neglect or carelessness of these officers to register the 
vital statistics correctly. Another source of inaccuracy is due to 
the fact that village officers do not register events at the time of 
their occurrence : entries are generally written up just before the 
inonthl 3 ’' return lias to ]:)e submitted. In the submission of returns 
also there is inordinate delay and actually some returns are not 
received even at the time of compilation. ® As correct records of 
births, deaths and diseases form the basis of all public health 
activities and are also essential for most other administrative pur- 
poses, it is highly important that the work of registration should 
be done accurate^ and promptly. 


General 

41. The position revealed by the birth and death, infant and 
maternal mortality and epidemic figures may well lead So despon- 
dency- Hot only does this Province compare unfavourably with the 
more advanced countries of the world, it also compares unfavourably 
with many of the other Provinces in India. It is noticed that in 
the more advanced countries both birth and death rates are gene- 
rally low. The difference between the birth and death rates which 
is the net increase is a different thing altogether, a particular rate 
of increase being consistent with both high and low rates of birth 
and death. High birth and death rates are therefore an undisputed 
index of an appalling waste of human material. Progress, however, 
can come only all along the line, by the building up of a more 
intensive organization for prophylactic and medical aid, ante-natal 
education, more and better employment, greater production of 
wealth and the genera-l increase in living standards that results 
therefrom . 

^ Census of India, 1931, Madras, Part T, page 26, 

® Adininistjration Report of tho Diroetor of Public Broalt/h, 1944, page 2^ 
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Occupational distifibution of population 

42. The following table gives the occupational distribution of 
the people in the Province according to the 1921 and the 1931 
census. Pigures relating to the 1941 census are not available as they 
have not been compiled owing to war conditions. This has made 
the present study of doubtfal statistical value as a guide to contem- 
porary trends but it is unlikely that the proportions in the groups or 
the general trends have varied greatly. Figures between one 
period and another are not also strictly comparable as the method of 
classification in the two census has not been uniform. The 
Census Commissioner himself has remarked that a change in 
approach might to some extent have affected the allocation of 
workers to various columns in the two census. 

Occupation of population" 



1921. 

1931. 

Pasture and agriculture 

14,986,910 

12,670,439 

Fishing and hunting 

113,972 

166,667 

Mining 

4,208 

13,177 

Industry 

2,215,497 

2,288,206 

Transport 

208,643 

294,636 

Trade . . 

1,204,109 

1,035.043 

Public administration and 
arts 

406,690 

522,762 

Miscellaneous 

1,346,744 

9,304,702 


®The census figures show that in Madras out of evex'y 1,000 
persons enumerated <145 persons have no work and are dependent 
for their living on those who work. The remaining* 555 pe(>f>le 
<‘.onsist wholly of workex*s or working dependants. Ont of the 555 
people 270 are dependent on agriculture, 77 on industry, trade and 
transport, 11 on public administration and 197 on misceIIai\eous 
occupations. Tn the following table is given ihe number of 
persons actually dependent on agriculture and induRi.ry over a 
number of years in the Province. 




Industry 

Year. 

.\gricwltiira. 

iiuluciing 
tr«.nBport and 



trade. 

1881 

11,034,603 

3,414,496 

1891 

21,671,678 

0,617,889 

1901 

27,296,030 

6,766,064 

1911 

29,347,072 

6,591,068 

1921 

30,781,678 

4,812,771 

1931 

23,702,261 

4,586,731 


Among the occupations agricxilture is seen to be the most 
important. In 1921, 71 per cent of the population was dependent 
on agriculture. Tn 1931 only 50 per cent are shown as employtvl 

’ Census of IivUa. 1931, Madras, T?arfc T, paRO 193, 

2 Thtd , pa^^os 2^5 25S. 

* pages 19.^-205, 
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in agriculture but this is due to a system of classification in which 
non-working dependents have been excluded. There is however 
little doubt that under the same system of classification the figures 
would show the same proportionate increase as before. This con- 
clusion is rendered probable by the fact that no new source of 
employment has been made available in the Province. On the 
other hand the number employed in industry has actually been 
going down. Next to agriculture it is the largest single group. 
In 1901 there were 6,766,654 persons employed in industry. The 
number fell to less than 5 millions in 1921 and to nearly 4^ millions 
in 1931. While in the 1931 census the removal of artisans to 
the non-industrial group has reduced the numbers employed in 
industry, the fact remains that the general tendency has been for 
an increasing dependence on agriculture and for the number 
employed in industries to decline gradually. The increasing 
dependence on agriculture is also seen from the figures of man : 
land ratio during the last four decades. 


Year 

’ ratio. 

1911 288 

1921 313 

1931 315 

1941 326 


Cultivated area 
per Iioad 
of population. 

0*78 

0-79 

0-78 

0-69 


It is clear from these figures that the gradual increase in the 
total population has been making itself felt on the land more than 
anywhere else. Within agriculture, out of every 1,000 persons 
engaged 429 are agricultural labourers, 390 are cultivating- owners, 
120 cultivating tenants, 34 non-cultivating owners and 16 non- 
cultivating tenants. The predominance of agricultural labourers is 
at once apparent and with the working owners they constitute over 
80 per cent of the total number of persons engaged in agriculture. 
In other words most of the cultivation is still being carried on by 
owner cultivators. The holdings themselves are so small that the 
average employed per holding is only two — the owner himself and 
one labourer there being as many labourers as there are owners or 
lenants. The evil of absentee landlordism is not as prevalent in 
this Province as one would suppose. The fact is that it is in the 
rich deltaic areas that this evil generally persists. This is partly 
due to the fact that the professional classes that are spread out all 
over the Province generally come from these areas, trands in the 
deltas also offer a more secure source of investment to the outside 
investor. Absentee landlordism therefore is not on the increase 
taking the Province as a whole, but is becoming a feature of agri- 
culture in deltaic areas like Tanjore. 

There is an improvement in the employment afforded by minor 
industries due to the growth of several industries connected with 
service to the poymlation . The transport industry has contributed 
to a large increase in employment due to the development of road 
transport. There is a 500 per cent increase in persons concerned 
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with the making* or repairing of motor vehicles. The development 
of automobiles has reduced the number of persons employed in 
carriage building by 40’ per cent, but the number employed in 
transport as such and in the construction of roads and bridges has 
increased by 50 per cent. In the post-war period transport and 
communications are to be considerably improved and this should 
prove a means of employment for a substantial part of the 
population. 

Composition of rural population by castes and races — Their social status 
and economic efficiency 

43. The population of the Province is composed of persons of 


the following groups ^ 
Hindus 

34,731,330 

Anglo-Indians 

28,661 

Scheduled Castes • . 

8,068,492 

Others 

598,258 

Muslims 

Christians 

3,896,452 

2,018,617 

Total . . 

49,341,810 


It is seen that Hindus form the bulk of the population in this 
Province. They dominate in all trades, agriculture and allied 
occupations, though in trade, the Muslims also- have a large share 
The Hindus are composed of various castes. Though according to 
ancient customs, separate functions in the social organization were 
allotted to the various castes consisting of "Brahmans, Kshatriyus, 
Vaisyas and Sndras, no division of functions exists now. 3‘n agri- 
culture, for instance, we find men belonging to all classes. "But 
with some like the Bi*ahmn.ns and other higher castes, cultivation 
is only a subsidiary occupation. They never actually work in the 
fields but hire labour and carry on cultivation. By far the best 
cultivators in the Province are, the, "NTayudus and Gownders. 
Wfiercver they are found, be it in the black soils of the. Ceded 
Districts fighting an unequal fight with nature, or in the Central 
Districts where crops are raised bv lifting water HpII the year round 
from deep wells ov in the beautiful deltas of the Circars, they make 
a mark as the most eHicieut cultivators. 

The Scheduled Castes who number over 8 millions are the 
agricultural labourers of this Prosidciu*,y. They are found all over 
the Province but are found in larger numbers in South Arcot , 
Ta-njore and the Godavari districts. Till recently and even now 
i.o a large extent they are handicapped bv various social disabilities. 
The general attitude of the edu(‘,ated edasses in South India is in 
Ihe direction of a more liberal treat rrient of tbese. depressed com- 
munities. Muslims pornilate all the districts but they are found 
in large numbers in Malabar. The Malabar district has more 
than one-third of the total Muslim population of the Province. 
There they are mostly agricultxiral labourers and also work in the 
hill plantations. All along the coast fishing is also an important 
occupation of the Moplahs,*’ as the Malabar Muslims are called. 


^ O 011 .BUS of India., 1941, Volume XT, Madras, page?? 44-45. 
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In other parts of the Province, they are merchants or tradesmen. 
The Muslims of the northern districts have association with 
Hyderabad. Hov^ever, Muslims as a whole have not impressed 
themselves in any rural avocation in any district in the Province, 
excepting Malabar. The Indian Christians are found all over the 
Province but they are relatively in strong numbers only in the Tin- 
nevelly and Guntur districts and to a smaller extent in Trichinopoly 
and South Kanara. Wherever they are found in rural areas, they 
are socially well organized. Several missionary organizations have 
taken keen interest in rural reconstruction- The Y.M.C.A. Rural 
Reconstruction Centre at Raman athapur am is a standing illustra- 
tion. 


Movement of population 

44. Movement of population can be studied under the following 
heads : — 

(1) Internal migration ; 

(a) Within the district or within a small region ; 

(b) Within the Province ; 

(c) To other Provinces ; 

(2) Migration to other countries ; 

(3) Immigration of the two kinds mentioned in (1) and (2) 
above. 

The essential fact in Madras is that 90' per cent of the popula- 
tion remain in the districts in which they are born and the 
remainder near their place of birth which may be across a district 
border. Migration to nearby places is due to several causes. 
Natural social causes like marriage make people live in new place'fe. 
There is a drift of labour from rural areas to urban areas in search 
of employment. The pressure of population on the land and the 
attraction of urban employment is in fact the main feature of 
population movement within the Province. This movement is 
generally directed to developing areas like the City of Madras, 
Coimbatore, Mettur, Madura and the Nilgiris. The important 
aspect of this movement for employment is that of estate labour 
to the plantations on the hills. According to the 1931 census 
74,732 labourers were enumerated in the estates in Malabaj, 
Nilgiris, Coimbatore and Salem who were not born in the district. 

A big city like Madras is mainlv populated more by outsiders than 
by those who are bom in the City. Seasonal moyement of popula- 
tion has also to be noticed. This generally takes place towards 
the rice-growing areas during the transplantation and haryest 
seasons. The Tan fore delta gets its surplus labour mainly from - 
the southern districts, especially Ramnad. The Godayari delta 
gets its surplus from the upland tracts. Seasonal migration of 
labour in the non-cultivation season is also important. This 
movement is generally from the rural areas to the smaller towns, 
where employment is found in the numerous seasonal factories 
like sugar, cotton ginning and rice hulling. In Tiruppur and 
Coimbatore a large percentage of the labour which work in the 
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ginneries from February to June are agricultural labourers. A 
substantial percentage of the labour employed in rice milling areas 
between January and June is also of this type. This applies also 
to groundnut decorticating factories. An interesting aspect of 
migration in search of employment is that in some districts like 
Malabar the males alone migi'ate temporarily. From some other 
districts like Tanjore the migrations are of a more permanent 
kind. 


Migration to other Provinces 

45. ^ The following table gives the Madras born enumerated in 
other Provinces and States in India : — 


Mysore 


1931. 

294,024 

Bengal 

P1031. 

42,437 

Bombay 


179,457 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

36,457 

Hyderabad . . 


132,952 

Central Provinces 

Travancore . . 


104,277 

and Berar 

12,878 

Assam 


67,448 

Coorg (1921) 

22,509 

Cochin 


64,614 


The migration to other Provinces is partly of the ordinary 
labour of the coolie type and partly of the lower middle classes 
such as clerks, stenographers Jind the like. This latter type, has 
been moving in an incx^easing measure to Bengal and Bombay. 
This kind of migration contains in itself both the Malabar and 
Tanjore features mentioned above, (bat is, if. is temporary bid. the 
whole family migrates. 


Emigration 

46. Fmigi*ation from rural par(.s is one of (be prominent, factors 
which a.ffect the rural life in this Province in its social, economic 
and other aspects. Fjxternal emigration extends not only to 
countries nearer India, such as Oeylon, Burma, and Malaya bid 
bas spread to distant colonies as well. Indians baive emigrated to 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, Fiji, Natal, 
Canada, Australia, New Zoala-nd. Fast Africa., Uganda, Nvasa- 
land, Caynne, Bexinion, St. Croix, Boorinam, Bonrhone Island, 
French Guiana and other p]a(*es. Fjxternal emigrat.ion is both 
for skilled and unskilled work. It is either assisted or nnassislcd. 
Indian labourers are recruited through ag(*nts and setdi to the 
employment areas. This is assisted emigration. IndepoTule-nt of 
this, there is a strong current which is simply emigration in its 
natural sense, a movement abroad of people who depart when tbe\' 
like and return when they like. No agency assists their fiassage 
or controls their stay in the new country. This is unassisted 
emigration. Fmigration of skilled and unskilled labour outside 
the limits of India is governed by the provisions of the Ttidian 
Fmigration Act, 1922. The Act controls the departure, of any 
person from British India who is assisted to emigrate by any 
person other than a relative. Bnch departure bas been restricted 

^0©nt«tiia of ludfa, Madra-i, Parb 1, pajsfe 79, 
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to particular ports at which officers called Protectors ot JEmigrautb 
have been appointed to see to the working of the Act, the proper 
application oi the rules and to afford protection to the emigrants. 
When the war broke out, there were Protectors of Immigrants at 
IMadras, JSTegapatam, P'uticorin and Mandapam in this Province. 
Emigration oi unskilled workers out of Pritish India, except m 
conformity with the provisions of Chapter 111 of the Indian Emi- 
gration Act, and the rules framed, thereunder, is prohibited. 
Emigration of Indians out of Pritish India for the purpose of 
skilled work is governed by Chapter IV ol the Indian Emigration 
Act. 

•17. immigration of unskilled workers to the countries overseas 
has been gradually stopped. In the last decade there was emigra- 
tion of unskilled workers only to Malaya and Ceylon. ^ The 
emigration of unskilled workers to Malaya was stopped m Jnne 
and that to Ceylon in August 1989. There is, however, no 
ban on the regulal'jed emigration of skilled workers to any of the 
countries overseas. The strength of the Indians m some of the 
countries to which they have migrated in large mnnbers, the origin 
and development of their emigration and the nature of the work 
attended to by them are briefly narrated below. 

48. Burma. — Opposite to the eastern coast of India and on the 
other side of the bay lies Puima. This geographical position has 
greatly afl’ected rural life in the coastal districts of this Provmce. 
Emigration to Burma from this Province was mostly from the 
coastal districts, as shown below — 

Vizagapatam .. .. 68,000 Tanjore .. .. .. 25,000 

Godavari . . . . 44,000 l-taucmad . • . . . . 23,000 

Tinneveily \ ^ Eistna . . . . . , 15,000 

Malabar J ‘ ‘ * ' ^ Madura . . . . . , 11,000 

The emigration had a profoimd influence on the Telugu 
coastal districts as the flow oi labour was more from these districts 
than from others. Emigration from India to Burma dates back 
to very early times. There was no restriction on emigration, and 
there were no emigration laws controlling or regulating the flow 
of emigration to Burma. The emigration of agricultural labour 
from rural parts was controlled only by the vicissitudes of the 
season and the agricultural conditions in India and Burma. Most 
of this emigration was seasonal and from rural parts. The labourers 
went over in November and returned in April, leaving behmd a 
few who managed to acquire properties and settle down in Burma. 
After the separation of Burma from India, the immigration of 
Indians into Burma was sought to be controlled and regulated and 
an agreement was entered into in 1941. Before the agreement 
was given effect to, the war broke out. According to the census 
of 1981, there were 887,000 Indians in Burma and their popula- 
tion had increased at the time of the outbi’eak of the war. Indians 
are employed in Burma both in skilled and unskilled work. In the 

^ C«neufl of India, 1931, Madras, Parfc I, page 82. 
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year 1931, those employed in skilled work were 12,533 and those 
in unskilled work were 61,983. In addition to agriculture, they 
were employed in almost all the factories, industries, mines and 
refineries, in ports and harbours, m ships and railways. They were 
also employed in othcial and domestic services. The agricultural 
and industrial development and the prosperity of Buima have been 
greatly assisted by Indian labour. The “ Nattukottai Chettis who 
are bankers come in as a class by themselves. Many of them have 
acquired properties in Burma. 

49. Ceylon . — The country overseas wbich is nearest to India is 
Ceylon. The main flow of labourers to Ceylon has been from the 
Tamil districts which lie near Ceylon. Emigration is largely from 
the districts of Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Eamnad and Salem. 
Other districts notably, the Arcots, also contribute to the emigra- 
tion. Emigration to Ceylon is thus mostly a Tamil phenomenon. 
This dates back to very early times and has gradually increased 
in volume. Indian emigration to Ceylon is of a special nature 
“ not only by reason of its volume, but also because of the very 
long historical connections between South India and Ceylon, their 
share (in spite of marked divergencies) in a common cultural herit- 
age, the strengthening ties of trade and the varied contribution 
which Indians have made, in the course of many years to the 
development of Ceylon.” The estimated total population of the 
island at the end of 1938 was 5,864,500. Of these about 800,000 
were Indians. The number of Indian labourers and their depend- 
ants on estates at the end of the year 1938 was 682,570 made up 
of 463,473 wo3’kers and 219,097 non-workers. The Indians have 
been regularly resident in Ceylon estates and the probabilities are 
that nearly a million Madrasis are to be found at any time in the 
island colony. 

50. Malaya . — ^Another country to which Indian labour has been 
greatly attracted is Malaya. ^ The Indian population in Malaya on 
1st April 1931 as given in the Malayan census report was 642,000. 
of which 582,625 were South Indians, composed of 514,959 Tamils, 
32,541 Telugiis and 35,125 Malayalis. The percentage of Indian 
population to the total population was 1-1 *2. Emigration to Malaya 
is also a Tamil phenomenon, though not so x^rononnc*.cd us in the 
case of Ceylon. North Arcot, Trichinopoly and Ikmjorc districts 
have contributed to half the Indian population. The following is 
the estimated Indian population in Malaya on the 31st December 
for each of the years subsequent to 1931 : — 


1932 

. . 

■ . 

517,000 

1936 . . 


657,720 

1933 

. * 

. * 

515,000 

1937 « • 

* * 

754,849 

1934 

. . 

• - 

695,300 

1938 . . 

, * 

743,556 

1935 

. . 


638,714 





Malaya affords employment for Indians in many ways, the 
main avenues being estates, mines, factories, Government and 
Public Departments. Indians generally predominate on estates 


^ Census of India, 1931, Madras, Part I, page 87. 
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and in Grovemment and Public departments while the Chinese 
do so in the mines and factories. 

5,1. Fiji. — ^Par beyond Malaya in the Paciiic Ocean lie the Piji 
Islands. ' The Indian population at the end of 1934 in T'lji Islands 
was estimated at (48,74i5 males and 34,641 temales). 


According to Trovince 

of origin. It was roughly estimated 

Tollows ; — 



Madras 

23,500 

Doubtful origin , . 4,789 

United Province 

60,500 

Punjab 

2,600 

83,289 

Gujarati 

2,000 



01 these 72,690 were classihed as IdLindus, 8,839 Muslims, 
973 Christians and 787 of no dehmte religion. Indians participate 
in every sphere of the economic life of the colony. Some of the 
best and most industrious sugar farmers in Piji are Madrasis, 
driving of motor transport for hire is largely a Madrasis’ monopoly . 
The caste system of the home country has been laigely abandoned 
by Piji Indians. 

52. Trinidad and J aniatca.-—LLi the Atlantic Ucean adjommg 
the coast of South America, lie the islands of Trinidad and Jamaica. 
Indian labourers started to emigrate to these distant islands m 
the latter half of the last century. At the close of the year 1935 
there were 167,976 Indians in Trinidad. It was estimated that 
Indians owned 120,840 acres of land under cultivation. Many 
Indian children attend secondary schools in the colony. Indians 
enjoy the same political rights and privileges as other sections 
of the population and they follow the same occupations as the 
rest of the community. Many are landlords, merchants, dairy- 
men, and peasant proprietors, while others are professional men 
and civil servants. The Indian population in Jamaica at the end 
of 1937 was estimated at 18,853. The majority of Indians were 
employed in various manual occupations as agricultural labourers, 
planters, mechanics, chauffeurs and also as merchants, shopkeepers, 
gardeners, goldsmiths, cartmen, domestic servants and nurses. 
A number of Indian men and women held positions as clerks, 
typists and stenographers. The Indian population who have been 
born in Jamaica or who have completed 10 years of residence in 
the Island possess the same political rights as the native popula- 
tion. The report for 1935 shows that Indians owned 9,495J acres 
of land of the value of ^101,087. 

53. British Gmana . — This colony forms a portion of the South 
American Continent on the side of the Atlantic Ocean. The Indian 
population in the colony at the end of 1937 was estimated at 
142,928. Of these 57,176 were residing on the estates. The 
percentage of Indian population to the total population of the 
colony was 42 *4. 

54. South Africa . — ^Emigration of Indian labourers to South 
Africa began about the year 1861. Indians have settled down in 
many places in the Union of South Africa. ,They have settled down 
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in Natal in large numbers. The Indian population in Natal at the 
end oi' 1938 was 176,i277 (38,706 men, '2ii6,Ul4, women and 108,797 
children). There are many farming on their own account and 
carrying on other trades. 

55. Maaritvas , — Mauiitius is an island in ihe Indian Ocean, 
lijOOU miles from (Jape Comorin and about 1,000 miles from the 
African coast. The first settlement oi Indians m Mauritius dates 
back to 1832. The Mauritius population of Madras origin number 
1,511 and a jnajor portion is employed in agricultm'e. The total 
Indian population on the island at the end of 1937 was 269,329 of 
whom 30,514 were residing on estates. Under the labour law, all 
Labourers are free to work wherever they like. 

Immigration 

56- laauigratiun to Madras is not a very comimm phenomenon 
anti IS not important enougli to ali'ect .the population. The immi- 
guatiuii to the JJrovnice is generally of three kinds; jbhose who live 
very near the frontiers ot their Truvince like Hyderabad and Mysore 
where tlie social relations of the people stretch across the border, 
tiiose who immigrate into the Province for trade purposes like the 
U ujarafcis and others including those from foreign countries ; and 
thirdly those who come back to their motherland, including .the 
progeny born elsewhere of the overseas emigrants. The last is 
not quite correctly immigration. However, the accretion to popu- 
lation under the hrst two categories is too negligible to atiL'ect the 
large population of the Province, it is the number coming under 
the third category that is important. Many people return to their 
motherland after a lapse of several years. Pecently with the war 
developments in the Par Hast, those who had emigrated to 
Jiurma, Malaya and the far Hasteru countries began to return to 
their native land. Their number increased enormously after the 
“ Pearl Harbour ” incident ou the Bth Hecember 194i- The Gov- 
ernment of India who are charged with the care of all evacuees 
took a census of the evacuees in India. The census which was 
enumerated in November and December 1943, showed the total 
number of Madras immigrants at 130,338. In addition 27,352 
people who were born in foreign countries to parents of Madras 
origin also evacuated and arrived in India making the total immi- 
grants to 157,690. It is expected that muny of them will go back 
now that the war has ended. 

57. The main features of the population movement may now be 
discussed. Seasonal movements of population either towards vil- 
lages during the transplantation and harvest seasons or towards 
smaller towns in the non-agricultural season for employment in 
industries for which the products of agriculture are raw materials 
are part of tlic natural ciconomy of the country and arc* healthy 
in character. They lead to a distribution of employment which 
is necessary. The movement of population from the villages to 
towns in general in search of employment serves to relieve the 
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pressure on the land and helps in the industrialization of the 
Province. This also cannot be considered unhealthy. The move- 
ment from one Province to another is also of the educated classes 
that will not fit into agriculture. The drawing ot village popula- 
tion to the estates is however of mixed advantage. In so far as 
it helps to reduce the pressure of population on the soil it has to 
be welcomed. But very often this population returns to the village 
in a diseased and emaciated condition and becomes a burden 
subsequent periods. The remedy lies not in preventing Indian 
labour from being absorbed in plantations but in improving the 
conditions of the labourers in the plantations. The migration of 
Indians to other countries raises several complicated issues. Por 
one thing it is unlikely that this movement will continue in any 
large scale in the coming years. Political agitation for self-determi- 
nation is developing in all the countries and no people are likely 
to view with favour large masses of cheap Indian labour in their 
midst. Prom our own point of view the appellation of * coolie ' 
which is given to the majority of the Indians abroad is not a thing 
to be proud of. Measures will have to be taken to provide employ- 
ment for South Indians in South India itself as far as possible. 
Several centuries ago India sent out to other countries missionaries, 
religious leaders, scholars and traders. South Pastern Asia owes 
its culture to this country. Those who migrate from this country 
should be professional men, industrialists, traders and the like and 
not half-starved labourers. To this end there should be adequate 
development in India itself in all directions so that plenty of 
employment is created. The position of Indians who have settled 
down in other countries like South Africa raises numerous compli- 
cated problems that do not strictly fall within the purview of 
this chapter. 



CHAPTER III— LAND TENURES IN MADRAS 

KINDS OF TENURES 

58. ^ “ The ownership o£ land and the natare o£ rights and obli- 
gations as between the members o£ the rural community arising as 
a consequence o£ the uthmalion of laud aie, in all countries, the 
product of a long evolution determined by the geographical , econo-' 
IUJ.C, social and political conditiojis and the circumstances of the 
community in question/’ In Madras, the dili'erent types of land 
tenures are to a great extent the by-pj*odacts of the attempts of the 
British administration to hx the responsibility for iTayment of 
land revenue. The land tenure systems j)revalent in Madras are 
(1) The Za-mindari Tenure, ('■2) The Ityotwari Tenure, (3) Tbo 
Inams, (4) The Malabar Band Tenures and (5) The Muli Tenure 
of South Kanara. The two juain tyx)es are the ryotwari and the 
zainindari tenures. The total cultivated ai’ea under the ryotwari 
tenure is ^27,056,258 acres and undej* the zainindari tejiure 
12,042,230 acres.. 

The Zamindari system 
Early history 

59. In tlie .Revenue Administration of the old Hindu Jlajas, the 
omidoyment of an intermediary class of proprietors between the 
sovereign and tbc subject for revenue collection was imknown. 
The revenue colJection then wa>s directly undertaken by the Oovern- 
niciit through its village servants, either by takijjg a share of tiio 
])rodace or by lev^dng a money rent, without the- intervention of 
farmei’s or zamindars. Inteiancduiries were introduced ]:>y the 
Muslim rulers when tlioy invaded India in the eleventh e.en- 
tury. They occupied tlie country as a military cohmy and did not 
make any attempt to dismiss the old officers who served muhn* the 
Hindu Kings and replace them l)y tlicir own stafT. 4Mie ohi Hindu 
syslem of Revenue Adminislrution ijivolved close and <*onBiant 
supervision and <‘onsiderable local knowhalgc wliicli was incon- 
veni-ent to the Muslim jailers. So {>hey instituital a- system of 
intermediaries who wore merely Ivevenue fa^rniers. Buring tiu' 
Hindu |>eriod there were oilicers known as Deshmukhs. Desh'- 
pandyas or Ckdlectors. dlie Muslim ruh;rs found lluan to I he 
most suitable persons for the ptirpose of enh)r<*ing revemn* <icman<Is 
famsidering the lanver and influence they wedded in the country, 

“ ddiorefore these public servants ac(|uired for theinselvt>s * a fixity 
of office and independence ' as Bevenue farnuu-s. ddim paved the 
way for them to become y.amindnrs and landed proprietors when the 
British caine. in. Tins in essence is the origin of the ^^amindars. 
The word zamindar means a landholder but in the early stages, 

* Th« Indian Bural Frobloin Tby Kir Hanilal B. ITanavati. ( ’Chapter TOT, page 1 (XJ, 
- Band Tenures in ttie Madra« Frosidenoy 1>y K. Bnndararaja lyenger, fSImptw III, 
paife 54 * 
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Uie zaaiindar was only a collector of I'eveniie and lie had no title 
to the lands under his control. His functions were mainly super- 
vision and partial maintenance of order. He gave advances to 
ryots for cultivation purposes and collected the land revenue due 
to the Government. Por the trouble of collection the zamindar was 
allowed a “ Mallikhana ’’ which amounted to 10 per cent of the 
collections made by him. Some lands were also allotted to the 
zamindar, revenue free, and he was allowed to enjoy some other 
village collections as well. Though this was the arrangement in 
the early days, gradually the zamindar entered into arrangements 
with the rulers for the payment of lump sums which was for a year 
or a term of years. Each time a fresh contract was made, a fresh 
calculation was made of the income derivable from the lands under 
bis charge and an increased jumma was demanded. The zamindar 
was not in any sense a local landowner. He was appointed by 
ojGdcial warrant which was valid for his lifetime at the pleasure of 
the ruler. These warrants did not contain anything to indicate 
grant of any landed rights, nor had he the power to alienate any 
part of the area. But the power and position of the zamindar 
naturally grew. In due course the zamindaris became hereditary. 
There w^ere large areas of waste land attached to each zamindari 
and they cultivated the same with their own tenants and virtually 
became "owners of such lands. There was also a nucleus of farm 
lands called private land. The zamindars had also plenty ^ of 
opi)ortunities to buy lands by getting them in mortgage and seizing 
j 3 roperties for arrears of rent. As long as the central power was 
strong enough to control the activities of the zamindars, they 
continued merely as officers carrying on their legitimate duties of 
revenue collection. 'When after the fall of Aurangazeb, the 
Mughal Empire began to disintegrate, the zamindars, by reason of 
i.heir local power and influence, became virtually independent. 
The successors of Aurangazeb were unable to control the situation, 
and the zamindars began to assert proprietary right to the soil, and 
with the further disintegration of the central power, even usurped 
the administration of justice. 

60. Ill Madras the zamindari system took firm root in the north- 
ern circars where the Muslims came in first and where their rule 
lasted longest. In the southern portions of the Province, lands 
\^'ere held by a class of persons called poligars. ^ These poligars 
wore of three kinds — 

(J) The descendants of the royal families of Vizianagaram, 
(lonjeevci-am and Madura. 

(2) 1110 military chieftains of the sovereigns who had resisted 
the conquest of the Muslims. 

(3) District collectors who had eluded the immediate control 

of the Mnslims and had gradually usurped the sovereignty of ihe 
districts. , 

^ naad Tenures in tlie Madras Presidency by S. Snndararaja Iyengar, page 57. 

3a 
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,The Poliam system was a I'esult of the organization of the 
kiiigduDL on a feudal basis in 1560 by the founder of the Nayak 
dynasiy. Poliams ofien comprised a few villages. They are 
called CivGSbV villages or “ Polipat.'’ They denote an alienation 
of the revenue of entire villages in favour of individuals called 
poligars for feudatory or “ kaval ” service on a tribute. These 
alienations were made for assistance rendered or required to be 
rendered by the poligars in men and money or materials during 
war. The servants of the poligars who' were maintained for 
external war or internal policing were also assigned lands in pro- 
portion to their pay. Practically these poliams wez-e assignments 
of certain portions of Government revenue of the villages to an 
individual for a particular purpose in lieu of i)ayinent of a salaiy. 
There are several poliams in the Province. Ivannivadi, Bodi- 
nayakaimr and dCttayapuraui are some of the bigger iioliams in the 
south and Venkata giri and Ivalahasti in the west. 

61. When the Bast India Company took over the admiizistration 
of the Province during the middle of the eigliteenth centxiry, their 
main anxiety was to make sure of their land revenue. They had 
to evolve some method out of the chaos existing at that time. They 
had to acquaint themselves with the descendants and represen- 
tatives of the old vanquished rulers including the zamindars and the 
rent farmers tlu*ough whom the Muslim rulers had been 
collecting the land revenue. Great abuses wei'c prevalent in the 
zamindaris, but the zamindars were the only really well-established 
revenue machinery which remained in existence. It was impos- 
sible, taking into account the then existing conditions, to enter 
into arrangements with the proprietors of the soil over the heads of 
zamindars. Even if a special staff was set up they could st-art. 
only after a fresh set of village accounts were piv.pared. The 
growth of the zamindar’s power had resulted in the complete eli- 
mination of the village accountants who wei’c only tools undci* liirn 
and the 'Zaraindar always viewed with distaste any enquiry about 
his village accounts. It had <;omc to a stage wlion tlu', zamindur 
was liable to answer only Tor Ins contrac.i sum and not for the 
details of his village collections. 'Fhe Bast India, Company at that 
time were deeply interested in making a settlement of tJic revenues 
due to their hnancial needs. Opinion in Bngland was favcuirahh' 
to some kind (if a land settlement, dlie land tax in Bngland had 
been made permanent by the fjand 'Fa.x Porpeiuation Act, 1708. 
Kepresentations were also made by zamindars to Parliament by 
which the Bast India Company was cominoizded to institute an 
enquiry into the ccnnplaints that had prevailed that Pajas, zamin- 
dars and other landholders within ihc British territories in Tiidia 
had been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to rclinqxiish or aban- 
don their respective lands and to give orders for setting and esta- 
blishing upon x>rinciples of moderation and justice according to 
laws and constitution of India and to establish permanent rules by 
which the tnbntes, rent services of the above should in future be 
renrlered and paid h> the Company. 
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In 1786, when Ijord Cornwallis came to India, he came out 
with instructions to institute a settlement system preferably with 
the landholders but at the same time to maintain the rights of all 
descriptions of persons. In 1781 Parliament had passed Act 24 and 
liord Cornwallis was to implement its provisions with a permanent 
settlement of the revenue. The instructions to Pord Cornwallia 
were specific to the effect that^o attempt should be made to upset 
the existing arrangements and those maxims of policy which pre- 
vailed in regulated periods of native G-overnments. They further 
directed that the settlements with the zamindars should be made 
for a period of ten years in the first instance and later made 
permanent if found suitable after consideration. 

The Permanent Settlement 

62. T/ord Cornwallis, however, dropped the rules for a decennial 
settlement and sent to the Board for approval proposals for a per- 
manent settlement. The Board agreed and the Permanent Settle- 
ment was first intiuduced in Bengal in 1793. The next step was 
its extension to the other possessions of the East India Company. 
A suggestion was made to the Madras Government to introduce the 
system in this Province but it did not find much favour, except 
with regard to its application to the Northern Circars where the 
zamindari system was prevalent. In 1799 orders were received 
from England that the scheme was to be adopted throughout the^ 
Province. Eord Wellesley who had bj- this time succeeded to 
the Government of India directed that operations should commence 
on the lands in the East Coast. A special commission was 
appointed in 1802 for arranging the settlement of a permanent 
revenue in those districts which admitted of it, based on the data 
already available with the local authorities. Begulation XXV of 
1802 was passed for carrying out the purposes of the Permanent 
Settlement. Under the Permanent Settlement, all the zamindax's, 
poligars and other landholders who held claims on estates were 
confirmed in their respective estates in perpetuity. The Haveli or 
Crown lands were parcelled out into proprietary estates and thus 
zamindaris of a new type were created. The parcelled-out estates 
were sold and their purchasers were given the same status as 
zamindars. As a result of the settlement, the State’s revenue 
demand was assured. The revenues were regularized and aug- 
mented and the method of collection was considerably eased. But 
the zamindar’s social position was undermined. As a result of the 
Company’s policy of taking away from zamindars all the privileges 
they had enjoyed such as the keeping of a military force and the 
preservation of law and order, the zamindars were practically 
stripped of eveiy power excepting such rights as were necessary to 
be exercised as private proprietors. Several taxes were also 
expressly excluded from the zamindar’s purview. But they got 
authority to hold the zamindari for ever on a fixed pesKkash. The 
zamindaris were made heritable and transferable. The zamindar 
got a clean title to the land under his possession and a proprietor- 
ship as long as he continued to pay the revenue to the Government, 
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The assessment fixed at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 
payable by the zamindar to the Government is called the pesh* 
kash. It was arrived at by various methods of calculation and no 
general rules were followed. The Permanent Settlement in the 
old zamindaris was successful but many of the newly created estates 
were unable to stand the strain. The peshkash was heavy and 
fell into arrears. After the Permanent Settlement the worst 
sniferer, however, was the lyot. JSTowhere were his rights properly 
and clearly defined. In course of time this resulted in a. number 
of disputes and the relations between the zamindar and the ryot 
were never cordial. The first dispute' arose out of the conferment 
on the zamindar of the x)roprictary right to tlu', soil by the Per- 
manent Settlement Pegnlation. This led to a series of disputes 
till the right of the soil was conferred on the ryot by the Amending 
Act of 1822. Another cause of trouble was the uncertainty 
ai.fcaclied to the amounts oL* rents payable by the ryotis to the 
zamindars. If the ryot’s dxies to the zamindar had been definitely 
fixed ail the time of the Permanent Settlemei'it and expressed clearly 
in unambiguous terms, a great deal of subsequent trouble would 
have been avoided. If the two characteristic featui'es, namely, 
the fixation of the land revenue demand as imperative along wiili 
the definite confirmation of the melwaram rights of the ex-Mogul 
Kevenuc contractors (zamindars) in respect of the land concerned 
for the land revenue of which they become liable and also the kudi- 
Varam rights of the cultivators, had been maintained uninterruptedly 
and honestly by the zamindars and the Government, the present 
economic troubles and the irredeemable indebtedness would not 
have overtaken the agriculturists ol* these estates.” 


The ryot before and after the Permanent Settlement 

ih\. The relation between ryots and landownei-s in tlu' zamiudari 
areas is one of the most difficult of land probltuns in Madras and 
be examined in gj*cuter detail. Idie. condition of Uie ryotvS in 
zainindari areas prior to the institution of the IVnuanent Si^tihaneni 
is vividly given in the Gircuit Committee’s Tloport. The gia^al 
abuses existing in the pnvsent system, 1 conctoive to arist‘ from the 
avarice and inactivity of the zamindars, who neglected the. most 
principal part of their duty, attention to the people’s rights, sell 
them in fact to interested and oppi*essive renters,” Cultivation 
therefore, was carried on as a necessity and not due to <*hoice. 
Cultivators had to pay large contributions to- the zamindars for no 
valuahlri return aiid their failure to pay these high demands 
resulted in compulsory evietions or dispossessi<uiN of land. Ida* 
result was that villages became wretched hovels and itmanis did 
not get even a bare subsistence. Altogether the. zamindars did 
not command the same hold on the people’s affectirms as when the 
system was first introduced. It was usual to force on cultivators 


^ Beporfc of theHadi*t« Kfitutos I*and Aofc Ctommitteo, Part T, page St. 

• 10 . 
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many illegfitimate demands. Just before harvest the renter over- 
valued the produce for seeui*iiig‘ a large and undue proportion to 
himself and the ryots insisted on a more equitable valuation and 
even went to the extent of refusing to harvest. But as any delay 
in hai’vest resulted only in loss to themselves the ryots were 
necessarily forced to yield to the renter’s demand. When these 
were satisfied, there were the demands of the peons and servants 
who forced themselves on tlie cultivators under various pretences 
and squeezed something more. The ryots lost all confidence in 
the zamindars and no power on earth could give them redress. 
Considerable migration took place but the majority remained and 
cultivated as they had no alternative means of livelihood. But 
cultivation on a large scale was abandoned and the ryots had no 
incentive to cultivate more land than what was just sufficient to 
meet the tax demand and their needs of bare subsistence. These 
conditions described in the Circuit Committee’s proceedings existed 
in the zamindaris during the forty-four years of administration by 
the Bast India Company prior to the Permanent Settlement of 
1802. The main idea of the Permanent Settlement was to ensure 
to the State a fixed and stable reveTiue without the necessity of 
incurring heavy expenses on assessment and collection. Simul- 
taneously the company’s solicitude to protect the rights and 
mterests of cultivators was also explained in unequivocal terms. 

^ “ The key note of the Permanent Settlement was declared to be 
the emancipation of the cultivatoi*s or inhabitants from the 
tyranny and the oppression of amils, farmers and other officers 
employed to collect public revenue.” The rights to the soil and 
the rights in other directions were fixed in the same manner as 
though the ryot was the owner of the land and his only responsi- 
bility was the payment of the rent or land revenue due to the 
zamindar. Bor the ” security and comfort ” of the ryots the Patta 
Hegulation was passed as Begulation XXX of 1802, simultaneously 
with the Permanent Settlement. The .Patta Pegulation was 
specifically enacted to piloted and safeguard the right of ihe 
cultivators. The Begulatlon was intended, as the preamble 
stated, to put an end to the indefinite mode of dividing the produce 
between the under-collectors and the under-tenants and to introduce 
” determined agreements ” in the sharing of the produce. With 
(his end in view pattas were to be executed between the zamindars 
and ryots. After this agreement was effected it was not open to 
(he zamindars or the Government to enhance the amount of land 
revenue payable by the cultivators. Provision was also made to 
settle disputes arising out of these determined agreements. 
Section 9 provided that in case of disputes, the rates were to be 
according to those established for lands of the same description and 
quality as those respecting which the dispute arose. Section 8 was 
a Penal clause enforcing the execution of pattas within six months 


*Reporti of tti© M«idras“Ti3st>flit©s X/and Act OomTOittee'?''^1938,^Pai’t T, page 18, 
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of the enactment. The only enliancement in the revenue 
permissible was when waste lands were brought under cultivation. 
This entailed the giving of a new patta. But a great deal of con- 
fusion arose at a later date due to the annual renewals of the pattas. 
^ If Begulatioii XXX had provided one permanent patta for all the 
land under cuitivation at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
and another for the land that was subsequently brought under 
cultivation perhaps much of the irouble would have been avoided. 
It was not, however, easy to divide the two interests of the 
cultivator for several reasons. . Whatever it was, the effect of this 
enactment at the time of the Permanent Settlement was to fix for 
ever the rent of boi.h the cultivated and uncultivated land. 
Unfortunately this law for the protection of the tenants and 
cultivators was allowed to become a dead letter. No sooner the 
Hegulation became law, than the zamindars started iheir campaign 
to contest the rights conceded to fhe cultivators under the 
Begulation. The weak point in the Begulation was the provision 
that in any case, of dispute with regard to rates of rent or right of 
occupancy, the zamindar could put the cultivator in a court of law 
and contest the same. This was taken advantage of by the land- 
holders. The power for distraint of the goods of the ryot by the 
zamindar for rent arrears without going to the court provided for 
in Pegulations XXY and XXX gave the zamindars ample authority 
to harass the ryots in many ways. The ryots could appeal only 
to the civil court to get any redress for the abuse of the power of 
distraint. In course of time the distraint proceedings became very 
oppressive, and the cultivators found themselves in serious trouble. 
Simultaneously, the cultivators were also subjected to consi.ani. 
litigation in the law courts by the zamindars to get. iheir propriei.my 
right to the soil declared under Pegula.tion XXV. The za-iuindars 
began to deny that the rate of rent was permanently fixed and 
claimed enhanced rents. Thus very soon after the Permanent 
Settlement which was partly intended to Btrengl.hen t.he ryots’ 
position, they found themselves in the same predicament as bilore. 
The ryots suffered because they had not tlic wherewiilial i-o fight 
their case. This situation was remedied somewhat ]>y Kegnlafion X” 
of 1822 by wliich the Revenue courts of the Ooncefor wen* 
authorized to hear cases of arrears of rent. 

The failure of the patta Regulation is explained by Mr. 0. U. 
Field in reviewing the landlord-ten at nt relation hi the post- 
settlement period ® . It was partially clue to the aversion of the 
ryot to receive the patta and this disinclinat'ion on his part was 
due to his apprehensions that, the rates of payments beitig redneed 
to fixed amounts, they would form the basis for future lm|>osiiif>n. 
This was due to a fear on the part of the ryot that if due i.o disease 
or loss of cattle or shmdage of labour he was unable to bring the 

He|K>rfe of the Madras Kstatos Land Aot Oomoaittee, 19S8, Fart 1, page SO. 

* X^asadholdmg aad the B-elation of Iiandlord and Tenant in varlons oonntrios 
hy C, D. Field, pages 1564-505. 
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whole land tinder cultivation^ he would still have to pay the dues 
stipulated in the patta. The loss of crop owing to seasons 
also would bring about the same results. From the ryot's point 
of view he was justified in his apprehensions at that time, though 
viewed from present day conditions he might be said to have lost 
an opportunity. 

The Rent Act of 1865 

64. The unsettled conditions which arose from the misinterpreta- 
tion of the Permanent Settlement Regulation by the zamindars and 
the various courts of law had to be remedied and the rights of the 
lyot clearly defined. The Board of Revenue in their proceedings 
of 2nd December '1864 clearly enunciated the position. The Board 
recorded that the popular assumption, that the ryots pay ** rent *’ Jio 
the zamindar as landlord and not as a ‘‘ tax due to the State and 
to the zamindar as the person entitled by law to receive State dues, 
was fundamentally erroneous. The right of the State was only 
to a proportional share in the produce of all cultivated land, that 
is, to a “ Tax ” on produce and this was never disputed. So when 
the Grovernment or the person to whom Government had delegated 
its rights was entitled to only a share in the produce in the form 
of tax or its equivalent in money, neither the Government nor the 
zamindar could claim a landlord’s right in the soil. The right to 
a share in the produce was distinct from the landlord’s interest 
in the land. The need to state the Government’s position arose 
out of several judgments in courts which even went to the extent' 
of questioning the occupancy right of the ryot. ^ In 1863, a Zilla 
judge refused to recognize the right of occupancy of the cultivatoi* 
and the Permanent Settlement of the rates of rent. It was decided 
then to introduce a Bill to ‘ ‘ consolidate and improve the laws which 
define the process to be taken in the recovery of rent ” and the 
Rent Recovery Act of 1865 was the result. But when the enact- 
ment was finally passed it did not do much good to the ryot. The 
zamindar was given a veiled right to enhance the revenue or rent 
due from the ryot, as the Government took power from the same 
enactment to enhance assessment in the ryotwari areas. The 
clubbing of the rights of the zamindari ryots and the ryots of the 
ordinary ryotwari areas created confusion in the minds of jurists 
which led them to conclude that the Indian landlord was on a par 
with the English landlord and that the Indian ryot was only a 
tenant from year to year who could be ejected after due notice at 
the end of the term. Though this misinterpretation was soon 
rectified, the field was still fertile for many legal quibbles till the 
Estates Land Act of 1908 was passed. 

The rents in zamindaris continued to be high. In a report on 
land revenue administration the. Board of Revenue remarked 
^ In zamindari areas the rentals are often extremely high as 
compared with the neighbouring Government assessments owing to 


Report of the Madras Estates tiand Act Committee, 1938, Rart I, page 73. 
Madras Eegislative Cotincil Proceedings, 1933, Vol, liXVflT. pages 77—78, 
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the fact that having been permanently settled in 1802, they either 
retain the paimash rates similar to those of the Government areas 
at the period including the now obsolete garden tax or where 
untram elled by such rates, they are able to make their own 
bargains with their tenants, or they have commuted the amounts 
due under the sharing system into money at their own rates. In a 
zamindari now under the Court of Wards, the Board has found that 
the highest wet rates are as Bs. 45 per acre, for which, however,' 
the ryot may raise two crops if he can. The garden rates run up 
to Bs. 15 per acre. These arc maximum rates but are actually 
being paid. I?he rate payable Tor betel-leat* garden is fixed at 
Bs. 32 per acre. Tlie maximum wet rates foi* Government lands 
in the three neighbouring districts are Bs. 10, Bs. 8 and Bs. 7-8-0 
respectively^ with the addition of one -half extra when a second crox3 
has been raised. The moderation of Goveiumenl assessments may 
be gauged from the figures. Tu considerable areas in the Godavari 
delta, good zamiudari lands are rented to tenants for growing paddy 
Bs. 25 to Bs. 30 x)er acre jilus the Goveiument water rate and at 
much higher rates for sugarcane. Tlie Boai'd is not defending 
these rentals but they are payable and are being 


The Estates Land Act of 1908 and after 

65. The Instates Jjand Act, 1008, was intended to remedy the 
imperfections noticed in the working of Madras Act A^TTT of 1805 
and to define for the first time the substautive and i-olaiivc rights 
and obligations of landholders a.nd their tenants or ryots. Tlie 
Act secured a x’>cnnaneut i-ight of oexuij'ya, ncy i.o every ryot who at 
its commencement was in x^ossession of ryoti ” land or who 
sabscqncntly was admitted to possession ot snch land. Tins right 
was heritable and iransferablo by sale, gift or otherwise. .V ryot, 
could not bo ejected from his holding otherwise than in accordance 
with the provisions of the .Vet. Ho might use the laud in any 
manner which did not materially impair its value or render it unfit 
for agricultural jnirposes. He had a right, to use, enjoy and cut 
down all trees wliicii were planted by him after the passing of tlu^ 
Act or which naturally grew upon the holding, not.withsi.andmg 
any custom or contract to the contrary. He hud a* right to make 
improvements to his land. As betweem the landholder* and tht‘, ry<u 
desiring to make the same improvement, the latter had tlie pre- 
ference unless it affected the holding of another ryot undtu- the same 
landholder, in which case, the landholder had the preference. 
enhanced rent could be clnimea by the landholder on the grouml 
of the improvement effected by him, unless it had been registered 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The tenant on liis 
part had a right to have evidence of improvements effected by him 
recorded. When an improvement had been effected at the ryot^s 
sole expense he was not liable to pay a higher rate of rent on 
account of increased production or of any change in the nature of 
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the crop raised consequent on such improvement. The Act prohi- 
bited landholders from exacting from their ryots anything in 
addition to the rent lawfully payable and rendered all stipulations 
and reservations for such additional rent void. The ryot was 
entitled to a reduction of rent in the circumstances and manner 
laid down in the Act. He had a right to call upon the landholder 
to issue a patta and was bound to give him a muchilika in exchange. 
The Act also conferred certain rights on the landholder. He 
acquired a first charge for rent and interest thereon not only upon 
the holding but also upon its produce. He was entitled to reserve 
mining rights and to receive premium when first admitting any 
person to possession of ryoti land, to have the improvements effected 
by him registered and to enhance the rent on certain grounds 
specified in the Act. He could recover arrears of rent from the, 
ryot by a suit before the Collector, by distraint and sale of the 
movable prox)erty of the defaulter, the growing crops or the produce 
of the land or trees in the defaulter’s holding and by sale of the 
holding. The Act also provided for a survey to be made and a 
i'ecord of rights to be prepared by the Collector in respect of an 
estate or a portion thereof in certain cases. Within one year of 
the passing of the Act, certain defects were noticed in its working 
and it was amended in 1909. Since then, further amendments 
were passed from time to time. 

66. The question was again taken up by the Congress G*overn- 
ment when it took up office in 1937. In accordance with the 
resolutions passed by the Madras Hegislative Coxmcil and Assembly 
in September 1937 , a Committee was constituted to enquire into and 
report on the conditions prevailing in zamindari and other pro- 
prietary areas and to recommend any legislation that might be 
considered desirable,. The Committee reported in 1938. In its 
voluminous report the Committee traced the origin of the zamindars 
and the rights of tenants from the beginning of the East India 
Company’s administration. The main conclusions of the Committee 
were — 

(i) The zamindars were really rent collectors and the ryots 
were the real ownei s of the soil. 

(ii) The Permanent Settlement fixed not only the peshkash 
which the zamindar was to pay to the Government, but also the rent 
which the ryot was to pay to the zamindar. 

(iii) In subsequent years the zamindars who- were mere tax 
gatherers receiving a remuneration of about one-third of the tax 
collected for this service, converted the land tax into rents payable 
to themselves and enhanced these rents from time to time, also 
levying at the same time several illegal dues and claiming several 
rights incidental to ownership of the land. 

Accordingly, the Committee recommended : 

(i) That the Estates Hand Act of 1908 should be replaced 
as a whole because the changes proxK>sed were fundamental and ii 
was impossible to make any amendments to the Act as it w«as. 
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(ii) That a declaration should be made in the new legislation 
that the rates of land revenue fixed in the year previous to the 
Permanent Settlement constitute fair and equitable rates of land 
assessment. 

^iii) That permanent pattas with rates of land revenue fixed 
permanently at the pre-settlement rates should be given to the ryot 
by the landholder for the whole of the land. 

(iv) That it must be declared that the ryot was entitled to 
enjoy all the natural facilities including grazing of cattle, collection 
of green manure or wood for agricultural puri^oses. 

The report included a draft Bill embodying the various recom- 
mendations of the Committee. The Ijegislative Assembly after a 
lengi.hy debate adopted the gener-al principles of the majority report 
and recommended the immediate introduction of the Bill to give 
effect to them. The Bill, however, met with vehement opposition 
<‘md lapsed when the Congress Ministry j-esigned. 

Byotwari Tenure and the Xiand Revenue system 
Early History 

67. From ancient times the State has always claimed a share of 
the produce of every cultivated acre, unless it was remitted as a 
special favour. The ancient laws of Manu mention one-sixth of 
the gross produce as the land tax due to the king whicli may be 
raised to one-fourth in tirnes of invasion 03* yvar. The pro]'>oriion 
of one-sixth or one-fourtli was not always adhered to and it. is 
I'ecorded that l.be first enliancemciit was made by t.he 'Pandia-n 
Rings in 1252. But according i.o t.he Aini Akbhari, throughout the 
whole of the PTindustan where at all times enlightened monarclis 
have reigned, only one-sixth of t.he produce was exacticd. Tn the 
early days, the sharing of the })roduce off<u’ed many a,dvant.ag(‘s. 
Whaiewer was pi^oduced in the land was heapi'd on the threshing 
floor and the king’s share was collected in the presence of the 
king’s offi<'.ers. Thus there was no need for estimates of outturn 
or remissions. But this could not go on for ever. With the 
growth of population the task of collecd.ing la.nd revenue in kind 
became increasingly difficult.. The share of ilio State was ascer- 
tained later by estimates of the standing crofis. Survey and assess- 
ment were first introduced at the time of the. Chela Kings. Thougli 
generally the assessment consisted of a share of the produce the 
dry lands were assessed in equivalent of money. Thus for a long 
time there was no settlement and each yt^u* t.he proceeds \ver<' 
apportioned- 

When the State expanded and the population increased, revenue 
collection in kind became exceedingly diffunilt and the need was felt, 
to commute it to a money equivalent. Tlie first step in this direction 
was taken by Timur, one of the early Muslim rulers. The next 
attempt was made by Bher Rhah (1540) but owing to the short 
period of his rule, the work was not completed. The iihird and 
most famous settlement was made under Akbar b^^ his able Finance 
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Minister Todar MaL A scientific system of assessment was drafted, 
taking into account the productive capacity of the soils. The 
lands were measured and divided into four classes representing 
various grades of fertility. The State’s share was fixed as one- 
third of the gross produce. The produce was equated to a mone- 
tary payment based on the average prices of the produce for 
19 years immediately preceding the survey. However, the culti- 
vator had the option to pay in kind if he so desired. The settle- 
ment was made annually in the beginning and was subsequently 
extended to ten years. The principles of assessment under this 
system did not vary greatly from the fundamentals laid down by 
the Hindu Kings, except in reducing it to a coherent system. The 
Mughals, however, are credited with the introduction of regular 
records and revenue accounts which helped in the gaining of some 
definite knowledge about the financial resources of the State. The 
Mughal system was introduced in th© Deccan by Aurangazeb and 
was followed for sometime by successive rulers or deputies till it 
was abolished by Hyder Ali. Hyder Ali fixed his assessment in 
Viraraya fanams.” This was raised by Tippu by 25 per cent 
and cultivators were made to pay for all cultivable lands whether 
actually cultivated or not. 

68. He venue farming was a r*egular feature in. the land revenue 
systems of ancient days. It was common to divide the districts 
into large blocks or estates and to calculate a rough sum which the 
tract would yield and tlien gel some capitalist or landholder to take 
up the entire management and make him responsible for the 
revenue payable to the treasui:y. These Hevenue farmers were 
given wide powers to make effective collections from villages. 
This system was convenient to the kings and their deputies as the 
Treasury ofiS.cers had only to look to the total dues from the difiere:Q,t 
estates. During the period of Muslim rule other circumstances 
also helped to favour this plan, as for instance the necessity for 
conciliating the Hindu princes and chiefs. There were a number of 
small local Hindu Kingdoms, which, though they had succumbed 
to the Mughals, were capable of giving a great deal of trouble. 
These Hajahs and their chiefs had a good deal of territorial influence 
and so the best thing was to leave them to themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of their local rule and dignities, provided they agreed to hand 
over part of their land revenue “ as fixed annual tribute or assess- 
ment to the treasury.” Practically therefore the Pajah became 
the revenue farmer. The revenue farmers were generally called 
zamindars or talukdars and neither implied any definite right of 
ownership in the soil. It only implied that the Paja or other person 
was looking after the State’s right in the land as a ‘ dependant ’ 
of ihe ruling power. During the beginnings of revenue farming in 
the Mughal period, the Empire had not reached a stage of dissolu- 
tion.- The zamindar or the revenue farmer was appointed with 
much form and care, with a written bond of acceptance. The 
terms of his appointment were specifically described. Usually he 
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paid to the State mne-teuibe of the revenue collections. The office 
was not hereditary but in the case of territorial chiefs, as the son 
generally succeeded the father, as a matter of course, the zamin- 
dari also was inherited. In other cases the son succeeded only on 
sufferance and a new warrant was taken out. But as the power ol 
the Mughal rulers declined the zamindars became all powerful and 
they made the villagers pay whatever they could extract from 
them. 

Early settlement in Madras under the British Government 

G9. The earliest territory accj[uircd b\ the Bast India Company 
from the revenue ^joint of view w^as the Cdiingleput district whose 
revenues were assigned by the Nawab of the Carnatic to the Com- 
pany as a contribution towards the expenses of the wars undertaken 
on his behalf. In the early stages the Company collected the rev- 
enue oil the native plan. But in 1780, the district was leased ouli 
in large farms on nine-year leases. The renters defaulted and the 
estates w^ere sequestered in 1788. The district was placed in 
charge of one or two Collectors. Mr. Bionel Place, who was oin^ 
of the Collectors, restored the ancient village organization as the 
basis of revenue management, and settled the amount of fho 
Government revenue with the village councils, leaving it to 
the villages to assess themselves individually. This system was, 
however, terminated In 1802. Under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, the districts were divided into estates and each estate was 
separately assessed and auctioned to tlio highest bidder. 

The next acquisitions of ierritory by tbe Company were the 
ISToi'thexii Oircars which form the districts of Gaujam (now’ 

added to Orissa), Vizagax>aiani , (iodavari, Kistna. and Guntur. 
They were obtained as a grant fi'om (he l^lmperoj* of Delhi and 
came under the British administration in J7Go, These terri lories 
consisted of large estates under tbe zamindars, or in a few cases, 
under the native chiefs, whose titles dated from the x>re-Mu8lim 
period, and (Jrown lands (Jlaveli lands) reserved for the 
support of ilie Governor of the Province or members of the Boyal 
famil}^ and a heir iinniediate dox>endanis. ''.Fhe zamindars were left 
hi possession and the Crown lands were leased to revenue farmers 
for a term of years. To suxHU’vise the j*o venue management, Pro- 
vincial Councils were formed in L7G9 but they were not successful. 
8o ih special commission or Coinmitiec t>r Circiiii was 
tour the districts and institute enquiries into the rights and 
interests of landlords atid zamindars. The Circuit Committee also 
(*oul(l not adiieve anything clue to the non-(*o-operal.ion of the local 
cotincils and renters. Por tint fn*si. time, flic Board of ‘Revenue 
was establiBhed in 178G and individual Collectors took (diarge In 
'the Ci rears. 

70. At this time In Bengal, plans were getting ready ft)r a perma- 
nent settlement of the zamindaris. As a result of pressure, Madras 
had to follow suit. O'he Madras Government reported in 1799, 
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that it was possessed of materials for a permanent zamindari settle- 
ment in certain .parts of tlie country. A special commission was 
appointed and between the years 1802 and 1804, the Northern 
Circars were permanently assessed. The lands already m the 
hands of zamiiidars were confirmed to them in perpetuity, the 
assessment or peshkash being fixed at two-thirds of half the gross 
produce estimated on an average of the previous thirteen years. 
In other words, half the total produce was to be left to the culti- 
vator, one-sixth was appropriated to the zamindar and the remain- 
der, which was two-sixths or one-third, was the Government 
revenue. No increase was leviable on account of extension of 
cultivation to waste lands. The Haveli or Crown lands were 
parcelled out into estates of convenient size, assessed in a similar 
manner and sold as permanently settled revenue farms to the 
highest auction bidder. Regulation XXV of 1802 detailed the 
terms on which the estates were held. Idany of these artificially 
created estates came back to the Government owing to the incapacity 
of the bidders to pay the peshkash and as there were none to 
re-purchase them, they became temporarily seittled estates. 
Though a number of zainindaris were sold for arrears of revenue, 
XJurchasers were found for them in due course and they did not 
cease to be xiermanently settled. Only in a few cases there wei'e 
no purchasers and those lands were retained by Government as 
“ Ivhas Mahals 

While these measures for the settlement of the Circars were in 
progress, new territories got added to the Province in the south 
and the question of the assessment of those lands came ux) foi' dis- 
('ussioii. In 1792, as an outcome of the first war with Tipxm 
Sultan, a considerable tract of the country comprising the present' 
districts of Salem, Malabar and part of Madura came into the 
bands of the East India Company'. The second war added Kanara 
and Coimbatore, As a consequence of the treaty of 1800 with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Bellary, Anantai^ur, Kurnool and Cud- 
dapah districts were ceded in perpetuity. In 1801, the remaining 
X>ossessions of the Nawab of Arcot in the Carnatic, comprising 
t.he present districts of Nellore, North and South Arcot, Chittoor, 
Madura, Bamnad, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly were made over 
to the British. In 1799, the Tanjore district had already been 
brought under British management owing to the incapacity of the 
Hindu Ruler. In these newly acquired teri'i lories, the same dis- 
tinction was found as in Northern Circars. There were lands held 
by numerous chieftains called x><^l^S' 2 brs and also lands held direct 
from the Government. 

71, A beginning was made to settle these new districts in 1798. 
Gax^tain J^ead was sent to Barama-hal , as the Rahmi district was then 
called. Coimbatore was taken ux> in 1799 and the Ceded Districts 
by Muni’o in 1801, The Carnatics were settled on r>imilar 
general principles immediately^ afterwards. All these early^ arrange- 
ments were tentative and dex'xmded largely^ on what the settlerneni 
officers found ])ractieable. Cax^fcain Read was instructed to grant 
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leases to the headmen or chief inhabitants of each Yxllage. One 
or more individuals were to be selected to hold the settlement and 
to pay, according to the terms of the lease, the amount which 
might be fixed as the revenue of the village. At the outset, it 
was intended that the leases should be annual and after sufficient 
information had been collected, for five years. Accordingly Captain 
Jtead ofi'ered terms to the headmen of single villages on the basis 
of the recorded assessment in Hyder's reign with corrections made 
by reference to actual cultivation. The interests of the cultivator 
were protected by making a detailed field survey. This naturally 
led to the idea of assessing each field according to its quality with 
freedom for the cultivator to keep the field or to relinquish it and 
take another. The survey and assessment of each field were com- 
pleted by 1798 and a proclamation was issued setting forth the 
terms of the settlement, the main condition being that all the resi- 
dent cultivators in a village should be collectively responsible for 
the revenue due on all the lands cultivated during the year. This, 
however, was not the kind of ari-angement which the Board had 
intended to make and with the calling away of Caiitain Head foj' 
the second Mysore War, the Salem district was divided in 1803-” 
1805 into numerous revenue farms which were sold in auction to 
the highest bidder as an extension of the Permanent Settlement. 
But this arrangement failed and many estates fell into the posses- 
sion of the Government. It became clear to the Board that the 
Permanent Settlement could not be carried out and this resulted 
in a “ come back ” to the Bead’s system, which was in fact, a 
Byotwari Settlement, i.c., a setl.lement with each individual culti- 
vator, Economy and a desire to introduce a plan of settlemeni. 
approximating to the Zamindari Settlement in i>erpetuity were 
always strong with the Board and they again attempted to pari.ially 
revert to that settlement in 1808 by introducing a syst.em of village 
leases in the districts where Permanent Settlement had not been 
established and in which settlements were made with the individual 
cultivators. Under the village lease ” system, the Bcttlement 
was to be nuidc with tlu' village headmen or with the general body 
of villagers or failing tliom witli a renter. The revenue due to tin' 
Government was to be assessed on the average of iho amount col- 
lected from the village in ])rcvions years. In the first instaiu^Ct the 
leases were for a period of tlnree years and later, for ten years. 
The difference between tliis and the ryotwari System was tliat 
under the latter, the cultivators were at liberty to extend or curtail 
their holdings and were only responsible for the payment of tlu' 
revenue assessed on the fields actually held by them. Under 'the 
village lease system, the ryot had no power of rclin<|uishing any 
portion of his holding during the currency of the lease. The 
experiment was not successful and the cause of failure was over- 
assessrhent. Lfcssees could not be found for many of the villages 
and in them the ryotwari system continued. Tn 1817, the Court 
of Directors issued instructions for the abolition of the village 
lease system and the ryotwari system was reintroduced wherever 
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practicable. The position at that time was that the zamindari 
system was in force in the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, Salem and Chingleput in the perma- 
nently settled estates of the poMgars in parts of the Ceded Districts, 
Nellore, North and South Arcot, Chittoor (excepting a portion), 
Madura, Damn ad and Tinnevelly. In the unsettled portions of 
che latter districts and in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, the village 
lease system prevailed. In Coimbatore, Malabar and Kanara, a 
class of landlords was found whose claims were so far recognized 
as to enable them to retain a share of the produce. By 1820, all 
these gradually disappeared when Mimro became the Governor of 
Madras and took up the final establishment of the ryotwari system. 


The Ryotwari Settlement 

72, Dyotwari Settlement means the division of all arable land, 
whether cultivated or not into ‘ fields ’ and the assessment of each 
field at a fixed rate for a term of years. The field is generally an 
arbitrary area. It has no minimum size, but it is usual to fix a 
maximum which is at present 5 acres in wet and 10 acres in dry 
land. Where a survey field comprises the holdings of two or more 
occupants, it is subdivided to distinguish portions transferred or 
relinquished. The occupant pays the revenue so assessed on the 
area he actually occupies. This area may be constant or may vary 
from year to year with the relinquishment of old fields and the 
taking up of ne-w ones. The occupant deals directly with the 
Government and is responsible only for his own holding. He is 
given a document called a patta, which sets forth the extent and 
assessment of each survey field or portion of a field in his occupa- 
tion, This patta is liable to revision every year to bring it up to 
date. The occupant thus enjoys all the advantages of proprietor- 
ship, subject only to the payment of the revenue due on the lands 
held during the year. The lands can be inherited, or burdened 
for debt in jirecisely the same manner as a proprietary right, pro- 
vided that the person in whose name the land is registered in the 
Government accounts pays the revenue due to the State, 

Though the Dyotwari System was attempted to be established 
as early as 1820, the scheme was not inibially a great success. In 
1855, that is, a quarter of a century after the principles of the 
ryotwari system had been adopted, it was found that less than one- 
fifth of the area of the Province was cultivated, while more than 
half f.ho area recorded as arable remained waste. The increase in 
population and the uninterrupted peace did not bring about an^^ 
extension of cultivation. The incidence of assessment was unequal 
everywhere and a succession of years of low prices increased the 
burden of the x'ates. The Government’s share was estimated at 
50 per cent of the gross produce from irrigated land and 35 per 
cent from dry land as against a share of 25 to 30 per cent which 
was the utmost that could have been claimed in order to give the 
ryot a pn^prietary intere.si. in the land and to induce him to extend 
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cultivation. Moreover, in Madras at that time no regular survey 
had been instituted and the early surveys were defective and plans 
were available for only a few districts of the Province. Taking 
all these into consideration, it was decided in 1855 that a general 
revision of assessments should be made tliroughout tbe Presidency, 
founded on an accurate survey and <dassification of soils and with 
this end in view the Settlement Department was constituted in 
1858. 

78. The original idea of the founders of the ry otwari system was 
to make the assessment on land permanent as in the case of the 
Permanent Settlement of zamindaris. Both Col. Bead and Sir 
Thomas Munio declared at the time of their iiroclamation that 
‘* the assessment was fixed for ever.’' The Pamme Commission of 
1860 also made a proposal to extend the Permanent Seltlemeut of 
land revenue to all India and this w'as circulated for 

opinion to all local Governments. In 186‘J the JNIadras (jo\ernmeiit 
explained cleari^V that the leading eharaeteristic of ry otwari 
tenure is the permanency of the assessment.” The same view had 
been expressed by the Board of ilevenue earlier in 1857. In 186‘2, 
Sir Chaiics Wood, the then Secretary of State for India, ordered 
that ” a full, fair and equitable rent ” must be imposed on all lands 
under a temporary settlement. The Government were given the 
option to decide how far a particular i.ract had reached the stage 
for the practical application of the measure. In 1865 he laid down 
the rules for the introduction of the settlement. The districts were 
divided into the following three classes : — 

(a) districts in which agriculture was backward, 

(h) districts in which estates were fairly cultivated and 
lesources fully developed, and 

(cj) districts which contained estates fairly cultivated and 
also estates with resources imperfectly developed. 

Jt was decided to inti'oduce the perpetual settlement in the 
second class of districts. The first category of areas was not to bo 
X^ei'inanently settled. In the third category perpetual settlement 
was to be introduced for all estates in whicli the actual cultivation 
amounted to 80 per cent of tlio cultiva])le area and estates not so 
(‘iiltivated were to be settled only for 80 yeans. Tin*, principle of 
perpettiity was adhered to by succet‘ding Secretaries of State, 
JCaii Grey, Bipon and Sir Horthcote. However, another <]ualifying 
<-lause was added to the ax’eas for temporary settlement, viz., 
ttiose areas where irrigation was likely to be extended within the 
iK‘xt. 20 years whereby the assets might be increased eonslderablv . 
Before effect could be given to these rulings a change of view 
had <*ome upon the authorities In England arising from the loss 
of pnmpective income to the State. So 'when the Madras Govern- 
ineni applied for the orders of the Secretary of State la declari* 
the grain valuations of the Settlement Department permanent, 
fia refused his sanction on the plea that it involved an unjusti- 
fiable sacrifice of the future resources of the State. So the ide<a 
of a perpetual settlement was dropped and the Secretary of 
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State in March 1888 finally ordered that the policy laid down in 
1862 for a perpetual settlement should be formally abandoned. 
Finally the Government closed the matter with the following 
communique issued on 28tli March 1883. “ Save for an unautho- 

rized proclamation issued by the Settlement Of&cer in Salem 
district over 100 years ago, no declaration has been made to the 
people binding the Government to any Permanent Settlement. 
During the discussions which attended the introduction and 
gradual evolution of the Fyotwari Settlement, opinions wex-e 
lecorded in some cases by highly paid officers of Government in 
favour of the eventual joermanency of the settlement, and so late 
as 1862 a guarded adherence to this view was expressed by the 
Secretary of State. But whatever weight might have been 
attached to these views at that time, they remained mere expres- 
sions of opinions as to the future policy of the Government, and 
were never given practical elfect to or adopted as a principle for 
immediate adoption.'’ 

The Scheme of Survey and Settlement 

74. The Settlement Department first demarcated the village and 
field boundaries after a tedious process of investigation and 
arbitration of disputes. The process went on slowly and a few 
districts were completed by 1864. Due to the unsatisfactory 
progress of the settlement operations, the Government in 1864 
resolved to place all settlement operations with Collectors under 
the Board of Bevenue and the new system was introduced in the 
two districts of Tinnevelly and Nellore. But this system again 
proved a failure and so the operations continued everywhere except 
in Tinnevelly under the special department till the end of 1873. 
In the 15 years of the existence of the department, the settlement 
of the whole of the Trichinopoly, Kistna, Guntur, Godavari, 
Nellore and Salem districts and of parts of South Aroot, Kurnool, 
Cuddapah and Tinnevelly had been completed. The area settled 
extended to 27,892 square miles at a cost of Fs. 42,84,775. There 
were 26,146 square miles more to be settled and the time required 
was estimated at 13 or 14 years and it was decided to continue the 
department. In 1879 financial exigencies resulted in the amalga- 
mation of the department with the Board of Fevenue. In 1882 
the department was revived. But with the reorganization of the 
Board of Fevenue in 1887, the department was again placed under 
the Board and continued so till it was abolished in 1937. 

The original scheme of survey and settlement was based on 
the following principles : — 

(1) the survey should show all the principal variations in the 
surface of the soil as hills, jungles, roads, channels, tanks, topes, 
houses, cultivable lands, and also exhibit accurately the sizes of 
the fields in these last two classes of land; 

X2) the minimum size of fields was to be one acre of wet 
and two acres of dry land; interstitial holdings were to. be treated 
as subdivisions of such fields ; 
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(3) permanent boundary marks were to be established and 
field, village and taluk maps prepared; 

(4) assessment was to be ryotwari ; 

^5) soils were to be divided into a few classes based on 
differences of composition ; 

^6) the Settlement OMcer was to estimate, as nearly as 
possible, the productive power of the land, stated in quantities of 
some one of the ordinary grain crops, paddy for irrigated lands, 
and cumbu, cholam or some other grain for miirrigated. These 
estimates (grain outturns) were to form the basis of the ultimate 
assessment ; they were to be carefully made on such a scale as 
would allow for indifferent crops and bad seasons; 

(7) the land was then to be valued with regard to nearness 
of village roads, markets, and irrigation facilities, and the field or 
village was to be classed accordingly ; 

i^8) the assessment was to be moderate ; the then existing 
lates were generally based on 50 per cent of the gross produce for 
wet and 33 per cent for dry lands; Sir Thomas Munro’s maximum 
was 30 per cent, and this was adopted on the assumption that the 
average assessment would be about 25 per cent of the gross 
produce; 

(9) the assessment was to be varied every 7 or 10 years with 
the commutation price of the standard crop, to be calculated on 
the average of the prices prevailing during the previous 7 or 10 
years ; 

(10) it was not necessary to divide the country for the 
purpose of official scales of prices, i.c., one scale was to apply to 
the entire Province for the term adox>ted ; but this principle was 
abandoned in practice and the commutation xnnees Cor each district 
came to be calculated independently; 

(11) the grain ontturus were to be unalterable for a period 
of 50 yeai’s; 

(12) it was to be open to the lyot to compound for a fixed 
annual payment for a teian of years ; and 

(IS) tlui Htirvey f^epartmeut anti the 8et(lciueiit Pepartuient 
were to be separate, under a Burvti^yor-Geiu'ral , and a Huporinteu- 
dent of Settlement, respectively. 

This Hciieme was accepted in tiie main by tlus (lourt td 
Directors. Objections taken su!>sequeDtly with regard io e^ertain 
detailed points were decJded at diflereut times in respect of the 
following : — 

(1) the restriction as to tiio nize of iidds was removed ; ttie 
maximum was once fixed at 2 acres for wet and 4 acres for dry 
land, but now, as a rule, each revenue field (i.e., each parcel of 
land on whicii previously a separate aBBCssuiBui was fixed) wil! form 
a survey field ; in exceptional cases two or more revenue fields 
may be chibbed together subject to the folhwing conditions— 

(a) every survey field so formed must consist of entire 
revenue fields : 
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(5) no survey field so united should exceed 5 acres of wet 
or 10 acres of dry land; 

(c) the revenue fields forming a survey field should be held 
on the same tenure ; inam and ryotwari land should not be taken 
together ; 

\d) no existing revenue fields however large ^ should 
necessarily be divided; 

(2) the assessment was to be made on the net produce, i.e., 
after deducting the expenses of cultivation and a percentage for 
vicissitudes of season, and tmpi'ofitable areas; 

(3) the term of settlement was to be 30 years, i.e., both grain 
outturns and commutation prices were to remain unalterable for 
that period ; subsequently it was decided that at each settlement 
or resettlement of a district, the Government would fix at their 
discretion the period for which such settlement or resettlement 
should be in force, and on the expiry of that period they would 
revise the assessment in such manner as might then seem just 
and proper either with reference solely to a rise or fall in prices or 
with reference also to other considerations such as would require 
a reclassification of soils or a recalculation of the grain outturns ; 

(4) Ijease for a term of years at reduced rents was found 
to be unnecessary for the encouragement of large holdings; 

(6) Another important question which came up for disposal 
at the time of the initial settlement of the districts of Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur was the method to be adopted in assessing the 
additional amount to be paid, over and above the land assessment, 
for water supplied from Government irrigation sources such as the 
Godavari and Kistna canals. In these districts it was decided 
to impose a uniform charge of Ks. 4 per acre for irrigation sup- 
plied for a single crop, in addition to the land assessment, which 
was determined as if the land was unirrigated. It was desired to 
adopt a similar plan in all other districts when practicable. As a 
matter of fact, however, the only other district in which the system 
has been introduced is Kurnool, in some parts of which irrigation 
is supplied from a canal which"* was originally worked by the 
Madras Irrigation Canal Company under a guarantee from the 
Government, and the principle was maintained when the com- 
pany’s works were taken over by Government. In districts sub- 
sequently settled , the assessment on irrigated lands was deter- 
mined by a consideration of the value of the paddy (rice) crop 
grown on the best irrigated land, gradations of rates being foi'med 
to meet the conditions of inferior qualities of soil or defects in the 
sufficiency or regularity of the water-supply ; this system of con- 
solidated wet assessment was extended to the irrigated lands 
under the Gk>davari, Kistna and Kurnool-Cuddapah canals at fche 
r^-settlemenls of those districts; and 

(6) Formerly, it was the practice to charge the rates settled 
for irrigated lands on lands irrigated by wells, where such wells 
were situated within a distance of ten yards of a Government source 
of irrigation although the Government had incurred no expense 
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in sinking tlie wolls ; tli6 justifi-csttioii for this source was tJiat the 
wells derived their water-supply by percolation from the Govern- 
ment source ; under recent orders, however, such lands are no 
longer assessed as irrigated and the cultivator is allowed to enjoy 
the benefit of irrigation from his well free of any additional charge. 

Procedure of settlement 

75. Preliminary . — The detailed operations performed by the 
Settlement Department in effecting the settlement of a district 
are as follows : — In the first instance a general view of the district 
is obtained. Particulars of climate, rainfall, physical features of 
the different tracts or divisions, information relating to its past 
history, its years of plenty or famine, its land tenures, mode of 
taxation and the causes of gradual progress are obtained from the 
Collector’s records. The relative values of such sources of irriga- 
tion as the various tracts possess are estimated. A general idea 
of the prevailing soils is obtained and at the same time informa- 
tion is gathered as to how different tracts are affected by roads, 
canals, markets, towns and sea port. The methods of cultivation, 
the crops grown, marketing methods adopted and the wages of 
agricultural labourers are also enquired into. 

Glassification of soils. — Mr. Newill, the first Director of Settle- 
ment divided the soils into five series as follows : — 

(1) The alluvial and exceptional, which includes the rich 
soils in the deltas of the great rivers, garden and other soils, 
permanently improved by long working. 

(2) The regar or black cotton soil. 

(3) The red ferruginous soil. 

(4) The Calcareous soil, originating from underground 
strata of chalk or lime. 

(5) The Arenaceous soil (more or less pure sand on the sea 
coast). 

These were adoj;)ted as they answered the requirements of being 
few in number, simple and well defined and accepted by the local 
people. 

76. Among each series there may be different variations 
depending on their admixture with other constituents like clay or 
sand in varying proportions. So each series is divided into classes, 
the exceptional into two, alluvial and permanently improved ; the 
others into three, each known as “clayey”, “loamy” and “sandy”. 
The clayey soils of each series are those containing more than 
two-thirds clay, the “loamy” soils with one-third to two-thirds 
clay and the rest} sand and the sandy soils with more than two- 
thirds sand. In these groupings ailowances are made for the 
presence of deleterious substances which affect fertility, by sub- 
dividing each class into sorts according as the soil is “good”, 
“bad”, and “ordinary”. At first the number of sorts in a class 
was only two but experience proved such a scale to he too inelastic 
and the number was increased first to three and then to ffve, 
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namely, best, good, ordinary, inferior, and worst* In determin- 
ing the classification the soil is turned up to a depth of about 9 

inches- One yard is considered to be the proper depth for the 

surface soil, and if it is less than this, the actual depth is noted 

as well as the nature of the sub-soil. The classification of each 

field is noted on a village map and in a register. For irrigated 
lands the classification is still more elaborate, because these lands 
are again subdivided into a number of groups according to the 
nature and efficiency of the sources of irrigation from which the 
lands derive their supply of water and lands falling under each 
of these groiips are classed under the various varieties of soil. The 
classification of soils is indicated in the following table : — 


Series of soils. 

1. Alltiviftl and exceptional 

2, Hegar or black cotton 
3* Red ferruginous 

4. Calcareous 

5. Arenaceous 



Classes. 

(а) alluvial, and 

(б) permanently impro- 

ved. 

(a) clayey, 

(b) loamy, and 

(c) sandy 


Sorts. 


(а) best, 

(б) good, 

(c) ordinary, 

(d) inferior, and 

(e) worst. 


Grain outturn. — The second step is to ascertain the grain out- 
turn from each class of soil. The same Lind of crop i.s not always 
grown on the same soil nor on the same field from year to year. 
It is therefore necessary to choose one or more standard grains to 
represent the general or average produce. The crop most exten- 
sively grown on irrigated lands is paddy. On dry lands several 
varieties of food-grains are grown and the crop cultivated on the 
largest area according to the cultivation accounts is usually 
selected as the standard, or more often two crops are taken, the 
areas under other crops being presumed for settlement purposes 
to be cultivated with one or other of these according to the relative 
value of the crop. A fair average outturn of the standard grain 
is then ascertained per acre of each class and sort of soil and this 
is called the “grain outturn.” The criterion of such outturns is 
experience, and this is sought in experiments by the officers of the 
settlement and agricultural departments, in the knowledge 
acquired during long years of service by Tahsildars and similar 
officers of the Government, in the records of produce entered in 
the old village accounts and in the admissions of ryots. The 
actual experiments consist in reaping, threshing and measuring 
the crop upon small areas in selected fields. The number of such 
crop-cutting experiments per district has exceeded several 
thousands. 


77. The commutation price and cost of cultivation. — The grain 
ontinrns are next commuted into money. The commutation price 
is fixed on an average of the prices for a long series of years, so 
as to ensure that the advantages of good and disadvantages of bad 
years may be balanced. Fifteen per cent is then allowed for market- 
ing charges. For the earlier settlements, the averages taken were 
based on the prices of the 20 years from 1845 to 1864. But since 
1885, the period has been altered into twenty non-famine years 
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immediately preceding each settlement. Prom the results obtain- 
ed by applying the commutation rate a deduction of 1/16 to J is 
usually allowed on account of vicissitudes of season and for the 
fact that the survey areas or fields include small extents ot 
un cropped land, such as irrigation channels. Against the average 
value of the produce thus detei-mined has to be set off the cost of 
cultivation, the estimation of which is the most difficult and the 
most conjectural of the various steps in connection with the 
settlement. The cultivation expenses are computed and these 
are deducted from the value of the total outturn. This gives the 
net produce and half of this or rather less than half is taken as 
G-overnment demand. The straw is usually taken as a set otT 
against the item “feed of bullocks”. 

Foi* purposes of simplicity and to avoid multiplication of rates, 
the classes and sorts of soil which have been found by experience 
to yield alike or very nearly' so, arc ara-anged in grades called 
“tarams”. The values of half the net produce of the different 
classes and sorts of soil falling in the same grade are very nearly 
equal. Only one rate of assessment is therefore paid for each 
grade and their rates are adjusted so that the descent from the 
highest to the lowest may be by a uniform amount in each grade. 
As soils possess different productive powers when irrigated and dry, 
two scales of “ tarams ” are adopted. A third scale of rates is 
adopted for the garden lands of Malabar and South Kauara. 
Proximity to markets, and communication facilities are all taken 
into consideration and villages are arranged in groups generally 
two or three for a district, according to circumstances. The 
irrigation sources are also arranged in classes according to the 
nature of the water-supply and the assessments are correlated 
taking all these factors into ac*-conni/. As a result there are 89 
rates in the wet scale ranging from As. 12 to Hs. 35 per acre 
and 61 in the dry varying from As. 2 to Ps. 11 per acre. In 
Malabar there are 7 garden rates I'anging from Ke. 3 to Bs. 7 per 
acre. 

78. Settlement register and paltas . — The final accounts after 
settlement ax*e entered in the settlement register, vvliich is the founda- 
tion of the whole revenue administration. Ti contains information 
regarding every holding large or small. Prom the register a ledger 
is prepared which gives the personal account of ench ryot %vith the 
Government. A copy of the personal account is also given to the 
rvot which is the “patta”. The introduction of settlement is 
effected by the issue of pattas to those entitled to them and this 
is one of the most inqx>rtant parts of the process of settlement. 
The pattas are issued to the rightful owners of the lands. On an 
average a district consists of over a millioT\ fields with over a lakh 
and a half of ryots. The interval between settlement and resettle- 
ment is BO years. ^ During that period neither the grain ontturns 
nor the commutation rates are altered. But under the ryotwari 
system each cultivator is free to hold or relinr|uish wluitever fields 
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lie likes, or to take up other available fields. Deductions have some- 
times to be made from the total assessment. There must be there- 
fore an annual settling up of accounts with the ryot. This is 
called the annual jamabandi. This enables the settlement registers 
io be corrected and kept up to date. The assessments in the various 
districts of the Province were revised from 186 to 1898. 
Malabar and South Kanara were the last to be dealt with. 
Throughout this period of the initial settlements, prices w’ere 
steadily rising and consequently the assessments, even though based 
on the prices of 20 non-famine years previous to the year of settle- 
ment, were higher than the rates they replaced. The settlements 
were for 30 years and as each settlement expired the question of its 
revision was taken up. Pesettlement consists in a revision of the 
rates of assessment based on change in prices, means of communica- 
tion, accessibility to markets and in the improvement in the 
quality of irrigation sources since the original settlement. As a 
rule the rates are raised or lowered all round in defined tracts by 
the same percentage. The main economic factor has been the 
continuous rise in prices, excluding famine years, since the 
ox'iginal settlement. Therefore resettlement in practice has meant 
an increase in assessment. 

79. Recent changes in Land Revenue Policy . — ^Deg inning from 
this century, resettlement operations were carried on from time 
to time in the districts where the 30-year period had been specified, 
and enhancements of land assessment were made. The percentage 
enhancements were generally between 9 and 25. Such enhance- 
ments wez*e regulated by executive rules and evoked strong public 
feeling. In their report on the Grovernment of India Bill in 1918, 
the Joint Select Committee recommended legislation embodying 
the main principles on which the assessment of these lands should 
be based. Since the introduction of the Montford Beforms, the 
demand for such legislation became insistent. A draft Bill was 
prepared by the Board of Bevenue in 1921 and was examined by 
a committee of officials and non -officials. In 1924 this Bill was 
introduced in the Degislative Council with a new clause, to the 
effect that the increase in the i*ate proposed at resettlement should 
not exceed 18f per cent of the previous rate. The Bill was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Council at the first reading and the proposal 
to limit the percentage enhancement to 18f per cent did not 
therefore become law. But on a review of the position the Q-overn- 
ment decided that in future resettlement enhancement of rates on 
the basis of rise in prices only should not exceed 18f per cent. 
This decision was given retrospective effect in respect of the 
resettlement enhancements previously made in the districts of 
Tanjore, Bellary and Anantapur (black soil area). After 1930 the 
economic depression increased the bnrden of the land tax and the 
Government had to order suspensions and later remissions of the 
enhancements. In 1937, the Government ordered that no resettle- 
ment operations should be initiated, and that those already in 
pi’ogresR should be suspended, excepting those which were carried 
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on for purposes other than reassessment. In the same year, in 
order to reduce the burden of the land tax, the Government proposed 
to introduce a Bill to fix standard rates of assessment payable on 
land and to make those rates unalterable except by a vote of the 
legislature. Bor this purpose the ryotwari tracts v^ere grouped 
under three heads. The first group included tracts in respect of 
which the prices prevailing over a number of years subsequent to 
1904-05 (the year in which the abnormal rise in prices started) 
entered into the calculation of the resettlement commutation rates. 
The standard rates for those tracts were to be the then current rates 
of assessment reduced by Hie entire percentage enhancement at 
the last resettlement. The second g'roup included tracts in respect 
of which the prices of only a few years immediately succeeding 
1904-05, i.e., up to 1908-09 entered into the calculation of the 
resettlement commutation rates. The standard rates of assess- 
ments in those tracts were to be the current rates of assessment 
reduced by one-half of the percentage enhancement imposed at the 
last resettlement. The third group comprised tracts not included 
in the first two groups and the rates of assessment there were to 
continue at the current rates without any reduction. The Bill was 
not pr’oceeded with as the Congress Ministry resigned. 

The inam tenure 

80. Inams are beneficial i.enures and are traceable to remote 
antiquity in India. During the time of the Hindu rulers it was 
the custom to grant assignments of land revenue free or at low 
quit-rents for all kinds of purposes like pa-yment to troops, civil 
officers, maintenance and support of temples and their servants, 
charitable institutions and rewards for public servi('e. The Muslim 
rulers also continued this custom of grantirig beneficial tenures 
for vai'ious purposes. These assigiiinenis were called jagirs. The 
jagirs, however, reverted to the State on the death of ihe grantee, 
unless renewed by a new grant, as it- was tlie established policy 
oi the Muslim rulers not to alienate trlic rights of the Government 
in the soil in perpetuity. Tlie only exceptions were when lands 
were alienated for religioxis endowments and as grants to holy 
men and celebrated scholars. These were called milk grants 
which gave perpetual title to the grantee. During the early period 
of the Bast India Company rule, the Government of the day, 
following the custom of the country, adopted the practice of 
rewarding meritorious service by grants of jagirs. The custom 
gradually fell into disuse under instructions from the Court of 
Directors in 1829, who directed that money pensions should he 
preferred to grants of land on all ordinary occasions and that grants 
of land should be made only under special circumstances. 

The total area under inams in this Province is 6,872,896 acres. 
These inams or manyams are in hereditary and perpetual occupa- 
tion- Whenever a ruler made a gi'ant of land ho gave a deed evi- 
dencing it, which contained particulars of the donor’s genealogy, 
the description and nature of the grant, the people or person on 
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whom it was conferred, the objects for which the grant was made, 
and the conditions of the grant. The deed also contained the 
imprecations on violators of the grant and was properly witnessed - 
These were generally engraved on copper plates or slabs of stone. 
In the earlier periods these grants were made by the sovereign only, 
but towards the end of the Mughal period when the central 
authority disintegrated, various petty chiefs assumed the power of 
granting beneficial tenures for numerous miscellaneous purposes. 
Inams were obtained even by collusion with Be venue officers. 

Kinds of inams 

81. Inams are found scattered in ryotwari as well as in zamin- 
dari areas - 

‘ There are three types of inams in the zamindaris of this 
Province, the excluded inams, post-settlement inams and included 
inams. The excluded inams are those inams excluded from the 
assessments of the zamindaris during the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, under section 4 of Begulation XXV of 1802. The 
post-settlement inams are those created by the landholders after 
the Permanent Settlement. They are considered invalid under 
sections 4 and 12 of the Permanent Settlement Begulation. Even 
if they were considered valid, it was limited to the lifetime of the 
grantee. The last is the “ Included ” inams. These inams were 
taken into the assets of the zamindari during the Permanent Settle- 
ment. They formed part of the Permanent Settlement. When 
the Permanent Settlement Begulation was passed in 1802, the first 
step taken was to exclude the inamdars from the scope of that 
regulation and base their title on actual possession. Begulation 
XXXI of 1802 was passed simultaneously which covered these 
inams. This regulation provided for the investigation of the title 
of the inamdars and other similar grantees, and their liability to 
pay any revenue to Government, and for the fixing of the amount 
payable. The preamble to the regulation declared that in con- 
formity with ancient usages, the Government reserved to itself 
the actual proprietary right of lands of evefry description and that 
any alienations effected without the consent and authority of the 
Government were violations of that right. It added that those 
who had made such unauthorized encroachments, colluding* with 
local officers, would have their titles ascertained. ^ According to 
clause 2 of the regulation all grants of land exempt from payment 
of revenue and made previous to the following dates were held to 
be valid, provided the then incumbents or their ancestors had 
obtained and held actual possession of the said lands and jagirs : — 

(1) In the XTorthern Circars prior to 26th February 1768. 

(2) In the Carnatic and Tanjore prior to 12th July 1792. 

(8) In Baramahal, Salem, Dindigul and Malabar prior to 
18th March 1792. 

(4) In the Ceded districts prior to 12th October 1800. 

^ Rfi-port of the Madras TCstatos hand Act Committee. 19??8, Part T- 
pa^es 185-186. 

' Tbid,^ 
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Though x^i’ovisioxi was made 1‘or the validation ot the inams in 
clauses 2 and d of Itegulation XXXI o£ 1802, no action was taken 
for a long time to investigate the titles. The necessity for the 
investigation arose only at the time of the settlement of the ryotwari 
lands when it was necessary to exempt these inam lands from 
assessment. In 1858 an Inam Commissioner was appointed to 
investigate into inam titles and grant title deeds. But between 
1802 and 1858, a number of disputes had arisen. Inams granted 
for special purposes were not utilized for the purposes for which 
they had been granted. It was necessary to prevent such misuse, 
and Begulation IV of 1831 was passed which prohibited such mis- 
use and Begulation XXXI of 1836 extended the provisions of this 
enactment to the grants made by eaidier rulers or native Govern- 
ments. The Inam Commissioner compiled an inam register. 
As a result of various enquiries, the inams were classified as 
Ibllows : — 

(1) Those held for the support of religious institutions and 
for services connected therewith, 

(2) those held for the purpose of public utility, 

(3) those held for the support of works of irrigation yielding 
public revenue, 

(4) : those held by Brahmans and other religious classes for 
their personal benefit, 

(5) those held by the families of poligars and those who 
filled hereditary offices under former Governments, 

(6) those held by the kinsmen, dependants and followers 
of former poligars and zamindars, 

(7) those held by persons connected with the former general 
police of the country, 

(8) those held for village revenue and police service, and 

(9) those held by artisans of various descriptions for services 
due to village communities. 

82. After the ax)pointintmt of the Tnarn Ooinmissioner in 1858 
the Board of Bevenuc issued a. i-ule. regarding f.lie basis for iht^ 
investigation of the inams. B. silpulai-ed tliat the inamdars should 
have been in possession of the inam foi* a period of 50 y<^ars before 
1858 to constitute a valid tiile. ^Plms tlie principle of tlie inam 
settlement was long possession ”, Tiong possession both afforded 
an evidenee of right and also constitufed a taoiive foi- the Govarn- 
menf. not to interfere. In the convcu'sion of the. varioas imperxect. 
inam tenure.s fhe rate of e.ommutatio-n was fixed with referen(*e U> 
the benefiis conferred. In a minute Bir Charles Trevelyan stated 
that “ when a family has for two generations bought and sold and 
liorrowed and lent, and married and brought up children to a certain 
position in .society, on ihe strength of the |>osseRB!on of a particular 
estate, T can conceive no stronger title in reason or equity to the 
property of that estate, T therefore propose t.ha.t when ft shall he 
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provided that land has been in the possession of a person for fifty 
years without the payment of land-tax, such length of possession 
shall be held to be a good title for that land as inam, whatever may 
have been the origin of possession/’ 

The settlement of the inams and the general smwey and settle- 
ment then in progress were closely inter-related. The land revenue 
of a village could not be fixed until the claims for exemption of 
land tax had been examined and adjudicated upon, while on the 
other hand, the mams could not be considered as finally settled 
until it had been ascertained by actual survey that the tax free land 
corresponded with what had been admitted to be entitled to be so 
held. {Therefore the enquiry into inams preceded survey and the 
re-assessment of the land revenue. The Inam Commissioner vali- 
dated titles and issued title deeds to inamdars lawfully in possession 
for fifty years before the appointment of the Commissioner and 
reserved others or commuted them for money pensions. One of the 
main functions of the Commissioner was the enfranchisement ” 
of inams. In the case of inams held for personal benefit, it was 
left to the option of the holder to retain it, if he chose, subject to 
the terms of the tenure, but he was prohibited from ahenating the 
same. At the same time he was allowed to “ enfranchise it 
and convert it as his personal property'by paying a quit-rent, i.e., 
a favoui’able rate. Inams were thus divided into — 

(1) Unenfranchised inams, 

(2) enfranchised inams, 

(3) enfranchised but liable to jodi or quit-rent, and 

(4) enfranchised, rent being commuted or redeemed. 

After the enfranchisement of all the inams, the Inam Commis- 
sioner issued title deeds for the inams and they were passed and 
validated by the Inams Act IV of 1862 and 1866. By the enfran- 
chisement the Government suixendered its reversionary right, for a 
(][uit-rent or jodi, and transferred the indefeasible rights of property 
to the grantee. 


The Malabar Tenancy System 

83. The land ieiiures prevalenC in Malabar are peculiar to ihaf. 
iract. It is the only part of the Broviuce where a really complicated 
tenancy problem exists. It may therefore be examined in some 
detail. The main division is between the landlord called ‘‘ Janmi ” 
and the tenants of whom there are several descriptions with varying 
rights. Of these the principal ones are in local terms called 
kanam ”, ktizhikanarn ” and ” verumpattam The use of 
{■echnical terms cannot easily be avoided in the discussions connected 
with Malabar I ’enures, as their ultimate foundations are set on 
legal conceptioiis and form the very spirit of the jural relationship 
between landlord and tciiant. TCanam ” is described as mortgajgo 
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with possession, the mortgagee, i.e., the kaiiamdar recovering 
interest on the money he has advanced to the landlord from .the 
produce o£ the land and paying a portion of the net profits as rent 
to the landlord. It thus partakes of* the character of a lease and a 
mortgage. Sometimes the one character predominates, sometimes 
the other. In a kanarn lease, the lease is the substantial thing, the 
security being a minor matter as in South Malabar. In the case 
of a kanam mortgage, the amount advanced is substantial, fhe 
“ michavaram ” or rent being but a trifle as in North Malabar 
’ Kanam is now generally a lease for 12 years. The tenant on the 
expiry of the term takes a renewal from the landlord after paying 
a fee and is entitled to hold on for another period of twelve years. 
According to the provision of the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930, it is 
obligatory on the part of the landlord to grant a renewal on payment 
of a fee which is also fixed by the Act. Kuzhikanam is the moit* 
gage of waste land with a view to its being planted. In the event 
of the tenant failing to reclaim the land, plant trees, or otherwise 
fulfil the conditions of the deed, he can be dispossessed by the 
landlord before the expiration of the period specified. But for this, 
there is no difference between this and the kanam tenture. The 
tenant has the right to take a renewal on payment of a stipulated 
fee. Verumpattam is the name for ordinary lease for a year. 

84. The tenancies in Malabar have been the subject-matter of 
acute controversies and elaborate examination. In 1880, Mr. 
Logan, the then Collector of Malabar, was appointed Special Com* 
missioner to enquhe into agrarian discontent in many parts of 
Malabar. In his report Mr. Logan stated that prior to British 
rule, no private xu’operty in the Kuropean sense of the term existed 
in Malabar, that Janmam did not import absolute lu'operty in the 
soil, and that the Janmi, kanamdar ” and the '' Verumpattam- 
dar were in fact co-partners each entitled to one-third share of the 
net produce. He contended that the early Knglish coux’ts had 
misinterpreted the jj^osition and had endowed the janmi with powers 
like a landlord of the Kuropean tyx)e- Mr. Logan’s rej^ort was 
circulated to a number of oflicials and non-oificials and was then 
referred to a sx)ecial commission whose report was later circulated to 
the High Court. Sir Charles Turner, the then Chief Justice, criti- 
cised Mr. Logan’s views in very strong terms. First, he denied the 
charge that the Courts had upset the customary relations of janmi 
and ** Kudiyaxi, ” i.e., tenants. He also questioned Mr. Logan’s 
theories relating to the ownership of the soil. He claimed that the 
Janmi’s right in the soil was as complete as it was ever enjoyed by a 
free holder in England and this for some years gave a quietus to the 
controvei'sy. In 1940, the matter was again reviewed by the 
Malabar Tenancy Committee. ^ They stated it has not been pos- 
sible for the committee to come to any unanimous opinion regarding 
the origixt of janmam ’* and ** kanam The majority held the 
view that there wag no evidence to show* that the Janmi or the 

^ Report of the Malabar Tonanoy Coinmitteo. X04(K Volom© 1, pagro 12. 

^ Ibid. 
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landlord was the absolute owner of the soil and the kanam holder 
a mere tenant-at-will. As the kanam holder was the occupier, he 
must have been the original owner. In tracing the history they 
suggested that the kanamdar must have acknowledged allegiance 
for his own safety to some liajah, hocal chief or Devasthanam 
(God) or Nambudiri Brahman and thit the Janmam right might 
have originated in that way and might have meant only a sort of 
oveiiordship and not absolute right to the soil. The fact that all 
the lands in Malabar originally belonged in janmam to the Kajahs, 
Devasthanams and Nambudiris gives strength to this conclusion, 
Tiiey could not have actually occupied and cultivated such large 
bloclcs of land and therefore original occupation could not have 
been the basis for janmam. It is possible that these opinions 
expressed by the 1940' Committee might have been coloured to 
some extent by the political view^s of some of its members, as the 
committee was overwhelmingly “ tenancy in character. Up to 
date the actual right holder to the soil is still a matter of contro- 
versy, The “ Janmi ” and “ kanamdars ” have their own stock 
arguments in support of their respective views on the question. 

85'. The existence of strained relationship between the landlord 
and the tenant is common the world over and Malabar was never 
an exception to the rule. The genesis for all the troubles lay in 
ilie several unwritten “ customs prevalent in Malabar governing 
the relationships between the janmi and the kanamdar. These 
began to be misused and the relationship between them became 
strained. It has been mentioned earlier that the kanamdar takes 
a renewal from the landlord after paying a fee after which he is 
entitled to hold the land for another period of twelve years. The 
janmis in the early days began to misuse the position and granted- 
leases to strangers. The landlord’s power of ouster was widely used 
and in many cases, the tenants’ improvements were not properly 
assessed or paid for. The kanam tenants had therefore to have 
recourse to law courts leading to uncertain judgments and delayed 
compensations. The tenants started agitation for the protection of 
their interests by the State. The tenancy enactments in the 
neighbouring states of Travancore and Cochin, where the tenures 
were similar to those prevalent in Malabar, acted as eye openers 
to the tenants of Malabar. By an order issued as early as 182Q, 
His Highness the Maliaraja of Travancore had declared that by 
established usage in the country, the kanamdar was entitled to 
remain in i>ossession of the land as long as he paid the rent and 
other customary dues Lo the Janmi. The order also directed that 
the tenant should pay the Janmi his usual ox'dinary and extraordi- 
nary dues and that the Janmi should receive the same and let the 
tenant remain in possession and enjoymen't of the proxxerty. This 
was reaffirmed and reiterated by “Royal Proclamation in 1867 and 
by the Jaiimi-Hudiyan Itegulation of 1896. Tiiis last enactment 
chiefly aimed at conferring on the Hanam tenant fixity of tenure 
by checking capricious evictions and restricting the ’demand for 
exorbitant rents and renewal fees on the part of the Janmis and 
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securing to the latter, punctual payment of rent and other customary 
dues. In tJie Cochin State an enactment on similar lines was 
passed in 1914. In Madras the Brst Act governing landlord-tenant 
relations was passed in 1887. It provi^A for the payment to ihe 
tenant on eviction of the full value of the improvements carried out 
by him. This Act, however, did not check the growing practice 
of evictions. On examining the position the Government came to 
the conclusion that tJie failure w^as to some extent clue to the inade- 
cj[uacy of the compensation awarded to the tenants. The Act was 
replaced by Act I of 1900, which provided for adecfuate compensa- 
tion. 41ie new Act did not im]>rove the position either, because 
what the tenant wanted was not compensation on quitting but 
the rigid to contijiue in |)ossession of the land in peace by paying 
a fair rent. To remedy this unsatisfactory situation a bill was 
introduced in tlio .Legislative CJouncil in 1924. It was intended to 
confer fixity of teamre on all kaiiamdars and on all cultivators oi 
the soil of c*.ertain categories. The bill was passed in 1926 but the 
Governor withheld his assent, as the bill as passed contained 
** various inconsistencies, ambiguities and other grave defects of 
form wliich would seriously increase litigation and indeed reudei* 
the bill unworkable in practice if it became an Act In order to 
re-examine the whole question the Government appointed a 
committee in 1927 to cu<|uire and report on the disabilities of the 
tenants in Malabar, the extent of unjustifiable evictions by the 
janinis and the necessity tor protection to ‘‘ ICanamdars ” and on 
the best means of remed.ying their disa})ilities. The Committee 
aftei’ elaborate invest.igation pro[)ared a careful report and a draft 
"Bill. Tlieir main n^coimnonclatioris were ncccpted by the Govern- 
ment with some variations and a Hill was introduced in the local 
legislature and passed as the Malabar Tena.n<\y Act, :1930. The 
Act in the main conferred fixity of tenure on cnltivating verum- 
])attamdars, subject to their paying wlial- has been fixed as fair 
rent, and paying one year's rent in advance, or otherwise furnishing 
security for the same. Pixity of tenure was conferred on Kanaui- 
daa’S, kujaliikanamdars Jind other intornuMlijiries by enabling i.heni 
to get renewals as a matter of I'ight on pjtvmeni of a. renewal fee, 
})rescribed under the Act. Jji eilect the A cl. secured for the tcuiant 
fixity of tenure and fair rent. Within a fi'w \(nn-s of i.he working 
of the Act, however, certain dofecls in the tmactment became appa- 
rent. The 'Government actually gavt^. of introduction of a 

Bill to atuend ihe Aci bul on rccoJisideratioti decided on a more* 
comprehcjisive legislation . Malabar fi''en;uicy < -oinmitiee in 

1940, exaxnined and reported on ihe gemn*<il question (»f ionan<‘.y 
reforms in Malabar. The question wa^s however postponed for the 
clxiration of the war. The provisions of the various cnacfinents 
mentioned above give au idea of the relations which existed between 
landlord and tenant in Malabar prior to those omictnumtB and how 
the relations have since been improved. The present consensus of 
opinion is that further legislation is necessary to make their rela- 
tions more ewdiah 
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The South Kanara Tenancy System 

86. The land tenure obtaining in the South iianara district is 
the same as the ryotwari tenure obtaining in other pai*ts oi the 
Province but there are certain special teaiures. Tne lanU.noid.er is 
called wargadar. lie may cultivate the land himself or gjtve it 
on lease to tenants. The tenancy may be for a year m which case 
it is called chalgeni lease, for a term in which case the lease is 
called vayudageni lease or in perpetuity called mulgeni lease. In 
all cases, the rights between the landlord and the tenant are govern- 
ed by the instruments creating the lease. In the absence of special 
provisions in the document the principles embodied in the Transfer 
of Property Act apply. Chalgenidars and vayudagenidars have no 
substantial rights in the land which can be mortgaged or alienated 
10 any manner. The mnlgenidars’ right is ordinarily heritable and 
has a market value in the same way as the occupancy right of ryots 
having kudiwaram rights in other districts but there may be cases 
restraining alienation or imposing conditions involving forfeiture. 
In such cases the rights of the mulgeni lessee may not be worth 
much. Only a very small portion of the area in the district ie 
covered by the mulgeni lease. 

Becord of Land Bights 

87. In the Province there is only a revenue registry and no 
record of land rights has been attempted. The existing revenue 
registry is not evidence of title but a statement of liability to pay 
revenue and is still, in spite of prolonged efforts to improve its 
accuracy, notoriously defective. The Courts will not accept the 
entries as evidence. The Begistration department registers deeds 
affecting title and by a system of indexing can furnish information 
about the origin of title, but it does no't maintain any register of 
title or record of i-ights. In certain of the proprietary areas and 
zamindaris, record of rights has been prepared under Chapter XI 
of the Estate Land Act of 1908. Under section 164 of the Act, 
the Government have power to order surveys and a record of rights 
in respect of an estate or portion of an estate in the following 
cases : — 

(1) Where the landholder or ryots or a substantial propor- 
tion of them whose interests are affected require the same ; 

(2) where in the opinion of the Government the preparation 
of such a record wTll helx> to avert a serious dispute and maintain 
good relations between landlord and tenant; and 

(3) where the estate is managed by the Grown or is under the 
Court of Wards. 

The record of rights prepared should generally contain the 
following information : — 

(a) The name of each ryot and of each landholder in the 
estate or portion thereof ; 

(5) the name of the ryot or where there is no ryot » the name 
of the occupant ; 

5 
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securing to the latter, ijuuctual payment of rent and other customary 
dues. In the Cochin State an enactment on similar lines was 
passed in 1914. In Madras the first Act governing landlord-tenant 
relations was passed in 1887. It provided for the payment to the 
tenant on eviction of the full value of the imxjrovements carried out 
by him. This Act, however, did not check the growing practice 
of evictions. On examining the position the Government came to 
the conclusion that the failure was to some extent due to the inade- 
quacy of the compensation awarded to the tenants. The Act was 
replaced by Act I of 1900, which provided for adequate compensa- 
tion. The new Act did not improve the position either, because 
wliat the tenant wanted was not compensation on quitting buL 
the right to continue in possession of the land in peace by paying 
a fair rent. To remedy this unsatisfactory situation a bill was 
introduced in tlic Legislative Council in 1924. It was intended to 
confer fixity of tenure on all kanamdars and on all cultivators of 
the soil of certain categories. The bill was passed in 1926 but the 
Governor withheld his assent, as the bill as passed contained 
various inconsistencies, ambiguities and other grave defects of 
form w'hich would seriously increase litigation and indeed render 
the bill unworkable in practice if it became an Act In order to 
re-examine the whole question the Government appointed a 
committee in 1927 to enquire and report on the disabilities of the 
tenants in Malabar, the extent of unjustifiable evictions by the 
janmis and the necessity for protection to “ ICatiamdars ” and on 
the best means of remedying their disabilities. The Committee 
after elaborate investigation prepared a cai'eful report and a draft 
Bill. Their main recommendations were accepted by the Govern- 
ment with some variations and a Bill was introduced in the local 
legislature and passed as the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930. The 
Act in the main conferred hxity of tenure on cultivating verum- 
pattamdars, subject to their paying what has been fixed as fair 
rent, and paying one year’s rent in advance or otherwise furnishing 
security for the same. Bixity of tenure was conferred on Kanam- 
dars, knzhikanamdars and other intermediaries by enabling them 
to get renewals as a matter of riglit on ]>ayiuent oF a renewal fee 
prescribed under the Act. In effect the Acfc secured for the tenant 
fixity of tenure and fair rent. Within a. few \eai*s of the working 
of the Act, however, certain defects in the enactment became appa- 
rent. The Government actually gave noi-icc of i nti'oduction of a 
Bill to amend the Act bid. on reconsideration deluded on a more 
comprehensive legislation. The Malabar Tenancy Committee in 
1940, examined and reported on the genej-al question of tenancy 
reforms in Malabar. The question was however postponed for 
duration of the war. The provisions of the various enactments 
mentioned above give an idea of the relations which existed between 
landlord and tenant in Malabar prior to those enactments and how 
the relations have since been improved. The present consensus of 
opinion is that further legislation is necessary to make their rela- 
iions more cordial. 
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The South Kanara Tenancy System 

66. The land tenure obtaining in the South Kanara district is 
the same as the ryotwan tenure obtaining m other parts of the 
Province but there are certain special teauures. dne lananoitler is 
called wargadar- He may cultivate the land "himself or gxve it 
on lease to tenants. The tenancy may be for a year m which case 
it is called chalgeni lease, for a term in which case the lease is 
called vayudageni lease or in perpetmty called mulgeni lease. In 
all cases, the rights between the landlord and the tenant are govern- 
ed by the instruments creating the lease. In the absence of special 
provisions in the document the principles embodied in the Transfer 
of Property Act apply. Chalgenidars and vayadagenidars have no 
substantial rights m the land which can be mortgaged or alienaced 
ia any manner. The mulgenidars’ right is ordinarily heritable and 
has a market value in the same way as the occupancy right of ryots 
having kudiwaram rights in other districts but there may be cases 
restraining alienation or imposing conditions involving forfeiture. 
In such cases the rights of the mulgeni lessee may not be worth 
much. Only a very small portion of the area in the district is 
covered by the mulgeni lease. 

Record of Iiand Bights 

87. In the Province there is only a revenue registry and no 
record of land rights has been attempted. The existing revenue 
registiy is not evidence of title but a statement of liabihty to pay 
revenue and is still, in spite of prolonged efforts to improve its 
accuracy, notoriously defective. The Courts will not accept the 
entries as evidence. The Kegistration department registers deeds 
affecting title and by a system of indexing can furnish information 
about the origin of title, but it does no't maintain any register of 
title or record of rights. In certain of the proprietary areas and 
zamindaris, record of rights has been prepared under Chapter XI 
of the Estate Land Act of 1908. Under section 164 of the Act, 
the Grovernment have power to order surveys and a record of rights 
in respect of an estate or portion of an estate in the following 
cases : — 

(1) Where the landholder or ryots or a substantial propor- 
tion of them whose interests are affected require the same ; 

(2) where in the opinion of the Government the preparation 
of such a record will help to avert a serious dispute and maintain 
good relations between landlord and tenant; and 

(3) where the estate is managed by the Crown or is under the 
Court of Wards. 

The record of rights prepared should generally contain the 
following information : — 

(a) The name of each ryot and of each landholder In the 
estate or portion thereof ; 

(b) the name of the ryot or where there is no ryot, the nama 
of the occupant ; 

6 
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ic) the situation and extent and boundaries of the land held 
by the ryot as shown in the survey map of the village ; 

(ci) whether land is irrigated or dry* double or single crop; 

(e) the rent lawfully payable at the time of the record and 
also whether the rent is permanently’ payable at a fixed rate or liable 
to be enhanced on the ground of a rise in ; 

if) how the rent lias been fixed, wlietlier by decree or under 
the provisions of this Act or otherwise ; 

ig) any right lawfully incident to the holding ; 

Qi) if the rent is gradually increasing rent, the times at 
which and steps by which it increases ; 

(0 if the land is claimed to be held free of rent .whether 
rent is actually paid or not and when rent is not -paid, whether the 
occupant is entitled to hold the land without any such rent and if 
so entitled, on what authority and the rent payable, if the land W’ere 
liable to rent ; and 

(/) the record oi irrigation rights ordered and the recoid of 
special rights in the waste land. 

Restrictions on land alienations 

88. The idea of restricting alienations of land dates back to 187*2 
when Mr, Justice Melville adt^ocaied the need for some restriction 
on transfer of land in the Punjab to prevent land jiassing from the 
agricultural classes to non-agriculturists for discharge of debts. The 
jposition was restated in 1886 by Mr. Tliorburn, Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab and as a result the Punjab Liand Aliena- 
tion Act of 1900 was passed. The Punjab thus became the first 
Province to enact, a law’ on land alienatiop.. The Act imposed 
restrictions on alienations of land by cultivating classes to non- 
cultivating classe>s, and made it obligatory on agriculturists to dis- 
pose of lands among their owui. class. It resulted in extensive 
benami transactions in the. names of agriculturists. Though several 
amendments to the Act were made to prevent such benami trans- 
actions, on the whole the Act cannot be said to have w’orked 
satisfactorily in that Province. 

In Madras there are no restrictions on alienations of land, 
excepting in the Agency tracts, nor is there any need for the same. 
The reasons are not far to seek. There are no distinct classes in 
this Province who can be termed agriculturists as opx>osed to non- 
agriculturists. Moreover restriction of traxisfer among a particular 
class of x)eo]ple results immediately in a marked depression in the 
value of land. The majority of agriculturists in this Province have 
very small holdings which are mostly uneconomic. Bestrictions on 
alienations w’ill iic^t help them in any way but will make the process 
of consolidation holdings difficult. In the Agency tracts the 
people are primitive and it is considered necessary to prevent them 
frora being exploited by the plainsmen, . but the Agency Band 
Transfer Act does not prevent the plainsmen from taking a mort- 
gage of the actual crop and so is in effect iiifructubus. 
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Holdings of land 

^9. Madras is a Province of small holdings. The area of culti- 
vated land per cultivator is 5*99 acres and the average size of a 
bolding is 4*5 acres. The number of culth^ated acres per farmer 
and the average size of holdings in the various Provinces in India 
in 1931 were as follows : — 



Number of 

4.verag^ Bize 

^ Provi’:ce, 

cultivated acres 

of holdings 


per cultivator. 

in acres. 

Bombay 

16*8 

11*7 

Central ProvincCvS 

12*0S 

8*5 

Punjab 

8-8 

7*2 

Madras 

5*99 

4*5 

Bengal 

3*97 

2*4 

Assam 

3*4 

about 2*0 

United Provinces 

3*3 

6*0 

Bihar and Orissa 

2'96 Between 4 & 5 

Sind 

- - 

38*7 


The distribution of patta?5 among the various groups classified 
on the basis of their assessment is given below : — 


Classification of holdings in Madras Presidency, Fasli 1350 


Vmouat of assessment pj,id. 

Vumber of pattas. 
single and joint. 

Area. 

Average 

area. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

<3> 

(4) 

besB than Re. 1 

Above Re. 1 and below Rs. 10 

Rs. 10 and below Rs. 30 

Rs. 30 and below Rs 50 

Rs. 50 and below Rs. 100 

Rs. 100 and below Rs. 250 

Rs. 250 and below Rs. 500 

Rs. 500 and below R^. 1,000 . , 
Rs. 1,000 

1,465,575 

3,652.536 

1,1.56,092 

234,049 

120,102 

44,949 

9.973 

2,679 

2,069 

928,778 

10,326,170 

7,585,557 

2,650,477 

2,405,432 

1,783,712 

793,800 

535,175 

630,403 

9-63 
283 
6-56 
11*28 
20 03 
39*68 
79-59 
199-76 
304*54 


6,689.824 

27,639,504 

4-13 


90. Out of 27,639, 504 acres of cultivated land in the ryotwari 
area in Madras, nearly two-thirds of the area is distributed 
among 6,275,103 pattadars. The total number of pattas, single 
and joint, number 6,689,824, in other -words 94 per cent of 
the pattadars hold nearly 2/3 of the cultivated area of the Province 
and they pay an assessment of less than Ps. 30 each. Their average 
holding ranges from 0 -63 to 6 *56 acres with a mean of 3 acres. 
Thus a substantial number of holdings in the Province are 
uneconomic and their produce is not enough to maintain the ryots* 
family and the minimum livestock required for cultivation purposes. 
The total number of pattas paying an assessment of over Bs. 100 
is 59,670 which is less than one per cent of the total number of 
pattas. This one per cent of the pattadars own nearly 14 per cent 
of the cultivated area. Their holdings vary from 40 acres to 305 

Th» Indian. R.nral Problem by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, page 147. 

5a 
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acres with a mean of 63 acres. These are the bigger land owning 
classes of the Province. When the position of hoidmgs ” in the 
various districts is examined, it is found that South Arcot has the 
largest number of pattas totalling over 7 lakhs for a total cultivated 
area of 1,659,291 acres. The average area per patta in this district 
is 2-25 acres, the smallest average tor the Provmce. North Arcot 
closely follows with an average of 2*5 acres per patta. Out of the 
24 districts (excluding Madras) 18 districts have holdings whose 
average acreages are under 5 acres, fom: districts have average hold- 
ings between 5 and 10 acres. Beilary and the Niigiris have average 
holdings above 10 acres. 


Trends of holdings 

91. There is a definite tendency for the number of holdings in 
the Province to increase. The total number of holdings in rhe 
three preceding quinquennial periods is as follows : — 

Fasii 1340 . . . . . . 6,667,278 

FasU 1345 6,169,582 

Fasli 1360 6,689,824 

The increase in the total number of pattas during the 6-year 
period from fasli 1340 to 1345 was 602,304 and that from 1346 to 
1350 was 520,242. In both cases the increase is about 9 per cent. 
Every year the number of pattas is increasing by one lakh and 
the population by one million. From the examination of the 
position in individual district it is found that in the 5-year period 
ending with fasli 1350, the number of pattas in Malabar has 
increased astonishingly, from 282,671 to 430,995, or 148,324 
in five years. In the other districts the increase is normal. 

Subdivision, Fragmentation and Consolidation of holdings. 
Causes of fragmentation 

92. Subdivision is the division of the property among those 
entitled to share it. It does not by itself necessitate separation on 
land, though generally this follows from subdivision. Fragmenta- 
tion refers to the manner in which the land held by an individual 
or an imdivided family is scattered throughout the village area 
in plots separated by land in possession of others. 

Fragmentation of land is brought about by the laws of inheri- 
tance prevalent in this country. When a ryot owning twenty 
acres of land in different places dies and his property is divided 
among his four sons it is usual for them to insist on separate portions 
from each block situated in the different places. This is accepted 
to be a safe procedure and is the result of their desire to share the 
good and the bad land equally. Population increase also aids in 
the process. When a family grows in 2 or 3 generations, the total 
holdings of the family also get increased by divisioh among the 
heirs. Thus generally under Indian conditions fragmentation of 
holdings is the consequence both of the laws of inheritance and 
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the pressure of population. The revenue and the land xenure 
systems actively assist in the process or more correctly, have been 
framed to suit the sentiment and traditions of the population and 
allowing for such fragmentation. ^ “ The essence of the ryotvvari 
system which is in force in this Province is that each individual 
holder of land pays land revenue in proportion to the extent of his 
holding and to the quality of the soil. The Government look to him 
independently for the payment of such assessment and in conse- 
quence, does not prevent him, but, on the other hand activeh/ 
assists him in subdividing the land according to his enjoyment.*'* 

‘‘ ® Fragmentation of holdings is not peculiar to ‘ Indian 
Agriculture ’. It occurs in France where the law of inheritance 
operates in the same direction.*’ It is recorded that in some parts 
of France fragmentation goes to such an extent that the individual 
share is reduced to a single vine in a vineyard or a tuft of luceime 
in the pasture. The problem, however, cannot be said to be so 
acute as it is in India as France has deliberately attempted to 
control growth of population. In parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land, the evils of fra^gmentation have been very marked. Tbe 
position in Japan and China is also not much better. ^In China 
** it consists of anything from five to forty scattered squares, oblong 
strips, wedges and corners of land, scattered over hedgeless fields 
and sometimes at a distance of more than a mile from each other.” 
” When a population as large as that of China is struggling for 
a foothold on an area which is alreadv fully occupied and which 
in the view of some authorities is actuallv contracting, the multi- 
plication of dwarf holdings is, in the absence of a deliberate policy 
to counteract it, the inevitable consequence. The results of 
economic pressure have been further intensified by the rule of 
prescribing equal partition of property among heirs.** 

Evfs of fragmentation 

93. In a country like India where the holdings are already small 
and in the margin of doubtful economy, fragmentation certainly 
worsens the situation and affects productive efficiency. In all 
agriculture, there is a minimum unit for efficient production which 
may widely, vary, depending on the type of farming adopted. In 
many respects we have to admit that we have reached the smallest 
economic unit of production. When even this minimum unit 
is scattered in different places it certainly affects agricultural pro- 
duction. ” ^ Fragmentation involves endless waste of time,, 
money and effort, it restrains the cultivators from attempting 
improvements, it enforces uniformity of cropping and especially 
restricts the growing of fodder crop in the period when cattle are 
usually sent out to graze on tbe fields.** 


^ Oomm’pctioii on A in India (Evidence^ Volume IIX, page 264. 

® Indian Acn’ionlf.ure— -R. D. -nacre 64. 

® Xiand and XabonT' in China— -T? .H. Tawney, ^ ' 

* B.oyal Commission on Agrioult-are in India. 1928 (Abridged Report), page 135. 
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Apart from the fragmentation in the holding, fragmentation 
of cultivation is also a common feature. This arises when the 
tenant class unable to I'ent all they wish from single owners, 
search the village for more land for cultivation. In Madras, frag- 
mentation of holdings is not so acute as elsewhere, but the existence 
of one and half million tenants must result in much dispersal of 
cultivation. 

In some respects, it is argued, that fi’agmentation of holdings 
is an advantage , ^ It is said ‘ ‘ where agriculture still depends a 
great deal upon rainfall and where all varieties of soil are met with, 
sand, loam and clay, the scattered holdings may not be a bogey 
as it appears. Scattered holdings are an insurance against the 
uncertainties of agriculture under the peculiar conditions of Indian 
rainfall/’ “Based on this argument some suggest that a moderate 
amount of fragmentation of lands based on different soil areas of 
varying degi’ees of fertility, which makes rotation of crops possi- 
ble or insures the farmer to a certain extent against the vagaries 
of the monsoon, may be justified. 

'These arguments are to some extent far fetched. The vari- 
ation in the climatic conditions within the limits of one village 
certainly must be very little. With regard to vaxiations in soil, 
the advantages of fragmentation are more than offset by the dis- 
advantages.- 

Fragmentation in Madras 

_ 94. There are no reliable statistics to show the extent to which 
fragmentation of agricultural land has proceeded in this Province. 
The only available statistics are those relating to holdings dis- 
cussed earlier. Ijands in the ryotwari areas are held under 
pattas and the patta may be in the name of a single individual 
or jointly in the names of several. I>uring the last 3 decades there 
is a tendency on the part of the small holdings to become smaller 
as indicated by the statistics of the number of holdings and their 
extent. From this alone, it is not possible to deduce any con- 
clusions with regard to the economic holdings of the pattadar. A 
man may hold more than one patta and a joint pattadar may in 
addition have a patta or pattas standing in his name alone. More- 
over the smaller holders may have some subsidiary occupation as 
agricultural labourers or as lessees working in others* fields. Apart 
from giving the size of the holding the figures do not afford 
any idea of the extent of fragmentation and it is just possible that 
a tiny holding may itself be fragmented and held in differeni 
places. 

History of oonsolidation 

95. The problem of fragmentation of holdings has been con- 
sidered in this Province from early days. In 1911, the Government 
considered the question of restriction of subdivision of holdings below 
a. fixed minimum area but came to the conclusion that there 

» Fields aaid Fa^ora in Ondli rintrodiaetion) bv K. K. Mnkoriee 
- ‘ » nifo l^abour in a dujrat Taluka — J. B, Shukla, " 
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were weighty i^easons against any attempts in this direction - 
They were chiefly influenced by the view that “ a record of indi- 
vidual holdings is an essential part of the ryotwari system and 
that all inaccuracies in the record, must, to a greater or less degree, 
operate as an impediment to the revenue administration/’ It 
must be remembered that at that time the Government considered 
only the question of subdivision of holdings and not fragmen- 
tation ; but fragmentation is the physical consequence of the* legal 
right of subdivision of landed property. It will be generally 
noticed, howevei*, that the two expressions are loosely used as 
synonymous . 

Public attention was drawn to the problem hy a resolution 
moved in the ^Madras Legislative Cv>aneil in 1917. The resolution 
read “ This Council recommends that His Kxcellency the Governor 
in Council be pleased to consider the desirability of checking the 
minute subdivision of agricultural lands in this Presidency.” The 
Government accepted the resolution and undertook to consider the 
matter. At that time Mr. Keatinge, the then Director of Agri- 
culture in Bombay, was attempting to form economic holdings in 
that Province. In his report on the subject he dealt in detail 
with the causes and economic evils of fragmentation of holdings. 
He also indicated how in other countries similar causes had pro- 
duced similar results and what remedial measimes had been taken 
by them to meet the evil. Copies of his report and draft Bill 
were circulated in this Province with a view to ascertaining how 
far the proposed legislation could be made applicable to the hold- 
ings in this Province. The Bombay Bill was only permissive 
in its character and provided for the formation of economic hold- 
ings by the Collector and also for the framing of special rules of 
succession in regard to them. The result of the circulation of 
the report and the Bill was disappointing. Neither the ryots nor 
the officials were in favour of the legislation- Some of the objec- 
tions according to the Board of Bevenue were-— 

(1) There would be the utmost difficulty in determining for 
the pui’pose of the Bill what constitutes an “ economic holding ”, 
the value of land varying as it does, according to the nature of the 
crops it can p>roduce, the method- of its cultivation, climate, the 
standard of comfort of the owner and so forth. 

(2) The Bill aims at cx*eating a vast mass of petty impartible 
holdings all over the countrv in defiance of the wh fle social sj^stein 
of Hindus and Muslims alike. 

(3) Its operation would, as a rule, be confined to those fami- 
lies which are rich enough to compensate such members as are 
excluded from the economic holding, that is to say, to the veiy - 
cases in which there is the least need for any special arrangements. 
Tn so far as the Bill could be applied to families it must tend 
to. create a landless proletariat which is always a danger and 
donbly so in a country where industries are so little developed that 
they cannot absorb the surplus agricultural population. 
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(4) It would afiPord an opportunity to co-sharers to effect 
collusive registration for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 

(5) Its general effect would be to impair the credit of the 
agricultural classes. 

(6) All transactions relating to land would be complicated 
by the question whether the condition of impartibility existed. 

(7) It would involve the revenue establishment in trouble- 
some and often infrnctnons inquiries on applications for creating 
economic holdings and on complaints that the rule of imparti- 
bility had been br<iken. 

(8) It wonld undoubtedly prove a fertile source of strife in 
families. 

96. The Government were not prepared to undertake legislation 
even of a permissive character. The Board was instructed to 
consider the possibility of carrying out an experiment for the 
rearrangement of holdings by consent in some typical villages in 
a district in which special staff was engaged on adangal revision 
prior to resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Trichino- 
poly. , The Special Settlement Of&eer aftei* trying the experiment 
for some time reported : “ An attempt has been made to get ryots 
to rearrange their holdings at the time of the hearing of objections 
to rough pattas, but nothing has come of it. The fact is regretted » 
but I do not think that under present conditions anything ever will 
come out of it. These small pieces of land which it is desired to 
redistribute vary largely in fertility and value and are inconvenient 
for cultivation by different ryots. To effect a just and equal re- 
distribution of these lands among the ryots and, what is more, 
to persuade these people who are by nature suspicious and opposed 
to innovations that the distribution is a just one and to their 
advantage, is an extremely difficult task, and it is a task that can 
only be attempted with any prospect of success by an officer of 
status sufficiently high to inspire confidence, who has ample time 
to sit down in. villages, make himself known to the people, gain 
their confidence and, in fact, make himself a regular missionary 
preaching the benefits of consolidation of fragmented holdings.*’ 

The Government then considered that, “ so far as this Presi- 
dency is concerned, the problem is beset with difficulties and that if 
is not capable of such an easy solution as mierht appear at first 
sight. The proposal runs contrary to the traditions and practices 
of the smaller holders of land. There are again cases in whicL 
subdivision is inevitable, e.g., where part of a holding is transferred 
or a joint holding is divided among the joint pattadars. Befusal to 
subdivide in such cases will result in hampering dealings in land 
and merely increase confusion between real and nominal owners. 
Legislation in such matters is out of the question j and any attempt 
to discourage subdivision below a certain limit by the lev> of a 
prohibitive fee or otherwise is likely^ to be resented. So long as 
Hiubdivisions have to go on for one reason or another any attempt 
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at consolidation of existing fragmented holdings is bound to fail 
and it will serve no useful purpose to allow the time of Settlement 
Officers to be wasted over it.” The Government a(^epted the 
conclusions arrived at by the Settlement Officer and directed that 
the experiment be discontinued. It was the Government’s consi- 
dered opinion that the evil rested with the people themselves and 
that the problem would have to be solved by educating the ryot on 
the evils of fragmentation. A pamphlet was accordingly prepared 
by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 1920 and published by 
the Publicity Bureau. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
1928 recommended that the only measure that appeared to promise 
relief from the evils arising from fragmentation was a process of 
consolidation by which striking results had been achieved in the 
Punjab through the agency of the Co-operative Department. In 
this connexion they referred to an Act passed in the Central Provin- 
ces which gave power to holders of not less than two-thirds of the 
occupied area to agree to the preparation of a scheme of consolida- 
tion. The scheme, when confirmed, became binding on all the 
permanent holders. The Commission suggested that such legis- 
lation might prove of value. The subject was again taken up. 
Official opinion was inclined to the view that “ there is no doubt 
that fragmented holdings involve some waste of time and labour, 
but there is no sign that as a consequence of this, land is going 
out of cultivation or that the development of irrigation by wells is 
impeded ” or that the excessive bunding involved caused a waste 
of land which are among the practical difficulties experienced in 
the Punjab. Well irrigation in Madras is chiefly confined to a 
small number of acres under valuable crops and is not handicapped 
by the fact that the holdings are not extensive. Excessive sub- 
division and fragmentation are most prevalent in the deltas where 
bunds are an incidence of paddy cultivation. Eragmentation is 
considered to be an advantage in the deltas, where transplantation 
is the rush season and it is a disadvantage for a ryot to have all his 
lands in one block which has to be transplanted at the same time. 
It is more economical for himself and his cattle that the lands 
should come under water progressively and this he secures to some 
extent by owning lands in different areas of his village. Serious 
attention was paid to the problem again more recently and co- 
operative societies were formed for consolidation of holdings. The 
Government gave the following facilities : — 

(1) Members of consolidation societies are permitted to ins- 
pect and take notes of entries in certain village accounts and docu- 
ments including field measnrement book and register of holdings. 

(2) Officers of the Co-operative Department have access "'to 
the register of holdings kept in Sub-Registrars’ offices. 

(3) Revenue subordinates and village officials have been 
instructed to render all possible help in encouraging the formation 
of consolidation of holding spcieties and in other ways. 

(4) The Government of India grant for rural reconstruction 
was utilized also for the "formation and encouragement bf co-opera- 
live societies for consolidation of holdings. These societies had to 
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pay only one-third of the fee payable by co-operative societies for 
encumbrance certificates and registration of documents, the 


remaining two-thirds 

being met 

from the Government 

of India 

grant. 

The number 

of societies 

working from 1937-38 

is shown. 

below 

— 

ZSTumber 


SiTumber 

Year. 


of societies 

Year. 

of soc ieties 



working. 


working. 

1937-38 


5 

1941-42 

25 

1938-39 

. . 

16 

1942-43 

24 

1939-40 

. . 

22 

1943-44 

23 

1940-41 


26 

1944_45 

22 


The total extent ol land consolidated by these societies up to 
30tli June 1945 was 1,468 acres, of which 558*38 acres ivere in 
West Godavari, 306 *45 acres in Trichinopoly, 255 *16 acres in 
North Arcot, 123 *64 acres in Guntur, 102 *04 acres m Anantapui 
and 77 *30 acres in Nellore. Small extents of land w^ere consoli- 
dated by the societies in South Arcot, KivStna and Tanjore. 

Agrarian Reforms — Conclusions 

97. The description of the various kinds of rights in land given in 
the foregoing paragraphs can be analysed under two heads. First, 
the relation betvreen the holder of the land and the Government 
and second the relation between the owner of the land and the 
cultivator. In regard to the former it is seen that circumstances 
of history and the exigencies of _the political needs at certain times 
have played a large part in defining the status of the holders of 
land in relation to the Government. Of the two main systems of 
land holding and land revenue rights the only vital distinction, 
now that occupancy rights have been guaranteed in zamindari and 
inam areas also, is the existence of an agency between the culti- 
vator and the Government which takes part of the produce and in 
some cases more than what the Government would have received 
otherwise from the holder of the land itself ; in other w’ords, while 
the ryotwari system contains in the order of ascendency the land- 
less cultivator, the cultivating tenant, the land-holding ryot and 
the Government, the zamindari system interposes a rent ^^eceiver 
between the land-holding ryot and the Government. 

Of the several land reforms suggested to improve the agricul- 
ture of this Province, the following are the most important : — • 

(1) abolition of the zamindari system ; 

^ (2) grant of occupancy rights in established tenants ; and 
(3) the grant of rights to the use of land but not to the 
ownership thereof: in other words, the nationalization of property 
in land. 

Other reforms of a more detailed character can be fitted into one 
or another of these heads, 

98. The zamindari system is an undoubted survival from the ])ast 
age and on pure merits has no legs to stand on. It gives to private 
individuals revenues that should justifiably go to the State. It 
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will be in the line of progress to gradually eliminate zamindari 
rights in land. A great deal of detailed work will, however, have to 
be done before the zamindaris are taken over. The present value 
of the zamindari rights has to be ascertained. The chief difficulties 
here are in valuing the average annual income. It is found that 
under the management of efficient zamindars the proportion of 
actual rent collected to the rent due is higher than in the case of 
mismanaged estates. The Court of Wards has always managed 
to secure a- greater percentage of rent each year than the zamin- 
dars themselves could. There are also difficulties in the way of 
valuing assets like forests which have been grossly mismanaged 
in many estates. After the ascertainment of the income the 
question of the method by which the zamindari should be pur- 
chased arises. This can be done either by means of an annuity 
or by outright purchase. The former can loe related to the pro]>a- 
ble income to the Gbvernment from the zamindaris and the expen- 
diture on them — again a complicated question — ^w’hile the latter will 
involve raising of huge loans. This can perhaps be done by the 
issue of debentures of a long-dated character. The greatest item 
cif work in taking over these assets will be an elaborate surve> 
and settlement that will have to be carried out in most of them 
to bring them into line with ryotwari areas. The question is vast 
enough for a special staf: consisting of judicial and administrative 
officers to be appointed. 

99. As regards the' right of occupancy the question has to be 
examined by reference to the actual agricultural economy in the 
country. It has already been noticed that the majority of the 
agriculturists in the Province cultivate their own land. The prob- 
lem cannot be said therefore to be a huge social evil in this 
Province. In the dry tracts it is the cultivator who predominates, 
It is in the w^et deltaic tracts that absentee landlordism exists to 
some extent. In Malabar, however, the yiroblem is complicated 
by the existence of legal rights evolved by long years of histoiy of 
certain intermediate holders. The legal side of the question should 
not be given an undue importance, because, once it is decided on 
the basis of a broad social need that intermediate rights in land 
should be abolished then it will be for the Government of the day 
to decide whether this should be done outright or compensation 
awarded to those whose rights are extinguished. The more 
important question is whether such a step will cure the evils which 
exist to-day. As long as land is held as private property and is 
bought and sold as a source of investment in exactly the same 
manner as a house or Government paper, there is no method by 
which absentee landlordism can be prevented. It will play its part 
in the economy of the nation like other forms of private property. 
Hestrictions on the right to alienate do not serve a very useful 
purpose. In the Punjab the Trand Alienation Act has not been a 
conspicuous success because it has always been open to a person to 
buy Just enough land to come under the definition of a landholder. 
Tn the Agency tracts of this Province where alienation of Itind to 
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plainsmen is prohibited, such benefits as may accrue have been 
completely nullified by mortgages of the actual produce by the 
Agency men. Further, the grant of rights to those who do not 
possess it now can succeed in the long run only after steps are also 
simultaneously taken to prevent such persons from selling their 
right at a later stage. In other words, the grant of occupancy 
rights by itself merely confers the right to property on those who 
do -^not now possess it. The verumpattamdar of Malabar, for 
example, has no right worth mentioning in the land which he 
cultivates but if he is given the right of occupancy then he becomes 
a man of property and graduates into the status of a kanamdar. 
He will then raise money on his land which he cannot do at 
present. At the same time, if together with the grant of occupancy 
rights, restrictions on alienation are also imposed, then we are 
confronted with a separate kind of difficulty, namely, a fall in the 
investment value of land as property. liogically, therefore, an 
ideal land policy should sea first that everyone who owns land 
should cultivate it himself, second, should take steps to prevent the 
land from passing into the hands of absentee holders and third 
should see that the minimum size of economic holding is main- 
tained by further restrictions on the right to partition the property 
amongst one’s heirs. It may very well be asked if such a logical 
land policy can be carried out in this country. 

The fact of the matter is that at present land is the main source 
of income to the mafority of the population. It is a lopsided eco- 
nomy that the country is suffering from. As long therefore as 
there are no alternative sources of emnloyment and of producing 
wealth and a certain number of people live off the land, anv steps 
that mav be taken to restrict alienation or curtail the right to 
inherH and subdivide landed property or to do away with the rights 
of intermediate holders will merely lead to subtle attempts to get 
round the law in one wav or another. What is therefore necessary 
is to plan the economy of the country in such a way that the pres- 
sure on the land is released and the income from the land is 
divided amongst a greater number of people than at present. 

100. Nationalization of land has been attempted in Hussia. This 
wonld partly mean in actual practice the right to use the land for 
productive purposes hut not the right to land itself. There can 
be no logical obiection to snch a step and it is purely a question 
of poliev whether this should take the form of pure expropriation 
of existing fights or expropriation with compensation. This does 
not however prevent two lines on which action mav he taken even 
at present. The first is the application of this principle when 
new lands are granted bv the Government. Here the Government 
are not restricted bv rights that have already accrued and the field 
for experiment is therefore coriSiderahle. Secondly, permissive 
lecnslation can he undertaken for combination of cultivation as 
distinguished from combined ownership. Measures for the 
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consolidation of holdings will be a first step in this dii*ection. Inde- 
pendently of this, there is no reason why in areas which are suit- 
able for the purpose, cultivation cannot be carried on in common. 
This would be difficult in areas where the fertility of the land even 
in compact areas, varies considerably as in the deltaic tracts but in 
the dry areas the measure is feasible and should be tried. This 
is especially important now as the numerous results of research in 
agricultural technique can be translated into practice and be made 
to accrue for. the benefit of the cultivator only over large tracts. 
Perhaps this experiment also may be tried in areas which are not 
encumbered by previous legal rights, viz., where new Government 
land is granted under irrigation projects. 



CHAPTER IV— IRRIGATION 

101. Over tlje greater part ol South India . the rainfall is unevenly 
distributed and is often liable to failure or serious deficiency. Con- 
-sequent ly successful crop px’oduction cannot be assured in most of 
rhe areas without siqijilementary facilities for watering crops. One 
important factor that materially contributes to the inefiiciency of 
Indian agriculture is its unreliable vvater-supiily. India owes 
in a great measure to her former rulers the first inception of her 
piesent unrivalled s;vsteiii of 8tate irrigation works.” The most 
efficient and ti,':>erul works whicli were constmcted in former times 
rre, however, tlie smaller 'works, tanks, weirs and river channels— 
^vhic]l aj-e found scattered throughout South India. They are most 
numerous in iliis Province where even now thej’ collectively irri- 
gate an area almost e<xual to that irrigated by all the larger wwks 
which liave been constructed by the British G-overnment. With 
the early history of the construction of irrigation works by the 
British Government, the name of Bir Arthur Cotton is alw^ays 
inseparably associated. Tn 1S86, he constructed the Upper Aniciit 
across the Coleroon river, so as to maintain the level required for 
ihe full ulihzatiun of the ancient dam or ” Grand Anicut ” across 
the Cauvery, which he also strengthened and restored. To this 
work, the district of Tanjore largely o'^ves its present prosperity. 
Subsequently Sir Arthur Cotton designed the w-orks wdiich, con- 
structed and improved at a cost of about three crores, now^ irrigate 
more than two million acres in the Godavari and Kistna deltas. 

Olassifleation of irrigation works 

102- " Irrigation -works may be divided into two main classes, 
those provided with artificial storage and those dependent through- 
out the year on the natural supplies of the rivers from which the^' 
have their origin. In Madras we find mostly non-storage systems. 
The non-storage canals themselves may be divided into two main 
types, perennial canals and inundation canals. Perennial canals 
are provided with some arrangements in the vicinity of their heads, 
usually in the form of an obsti’uction across the bed of the parent 
stream, by means of which they are enabled to obtain their sui^plies 
irrespective of the level of the water in the river. The water is. 
b\' means of this obstruction, ponded up to the height required in 
the canal, and seasonal fluctuations in the water level in the river 
are thus counteracted. The obstruction usually takes the form 
of a weir or barrage fitted with shutters and sluices whereby 
surplus w^ater not needed in the canal can be escaped do'wn the 
river. Inundation canals, on the contrary, have no such weirs 
and their supplies fluctuate with the natural water level in the 

1 Report of the Inii- n Irr-gation Commissiou, 1901-1 90?l, Pa’-t I, pages 9-10. 

“ Triennial Review of Irrigation in India, 1918—1921 (Government of India), 
page 4. 
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fiver. Generally inundation canals obtain a supply only when 
the parent stream is in flood and the adequacy of tins supply, and 
therewith the area irrigable, i& consequently dependent uxDon tiie 
seasonal conditions. Tliere may be an ample volume of water in 
the river but, in the absence of any method of raising its level, it 
cannot be forced into the canal until the water rises, of its own 
accord, to a sufficient height. The expedient of storing water in 
the monsoon for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
period has lieen practised in India from early times. In the 
simplest form such storage workb consist of an earthen embank- 
ment constructed across a valley or depression, behind which the 
water collects, and Irom such small works irrigating onh’ a 
acres, storage woi*ks range in size to huge reservoirs like the 
Stanley Heservoir at 3Iettni- with a storage capacity of 93,50(1 
million cubic feet of water when full. Por the x>urpose of determin- 
ing the source from which the funds for the construction of Gov- 
ern ment works are provided, hrigation works are divided into 
three classes, productive, protective and minor works. Productive 
works are those that x)t.’oduce sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and the interest charges on the capital cost. Due to 
the extreme difficulty of forecasting the linancial results of a 
scheme with accuracy, man 3 ' w'orks sanctioned originally as pro- 
ductive have, in operation, xiroved un remunerative. 

Protective works are constructed primarih' with a view to the 
protection of x^t^carious tracts and to guard against the necessity 
for periodical expenditure for the relief of the x^c>x>ulation in times 
of famine. The general police* of constructing x^t'otective works 
owes its origin to the great famine of 1877— 78. ^ After that famine, 
the Government of India decided to set ax^art every year a sum of 
Bs. 150 lakhs known as the Famine Belief and Insurance Fund, for 
famine relief and the construction of protective works. Of this 
amount, one half or Rs. 75 lakhs was to be allotted to protective 
railway’s and canals. The charge on the fund on account of the 
protective railway's however ceased to be imposed and the whole 
of the seventy-five lakhs became available for irrigation tvorks. 
In 1910, the allotment %vas found to be insufficient for the pro- 
gramme of constructing the then contemxilated works and x^t’ovi- 
sion of an annual subsidy- of Bs. 25 lakhs was sanctioned b\’ the 
Secretaiy of State. However the full allotment of one crore was 
never worked uxd to. The exx^enditure of the amount was governed 
by the princixfies laid down by the Irrigation Commission for the 
construction of protective works. The Irrigation Commission had 
recommended that it would be permissible to spend up to three 
times its direct “ active ” value for each acre irrigated, -worked 
out by a formula " which thej- suggested, to which might be 

^ Iteport of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (Abridged), 192S. 
page 334. 

- The formula suggested was 

X = — where X the direct protective value of an irrigated acie, or 

the capitalized value, at 25 yea-s’ purchase, of the saving in average anT>u^l cost 
of famine which will be effected by every acre brought under irrigation. 
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added tiie capitalized value of the net revenue anticipated from each 
such acre, m payment for the water provided. The sum of these 
Items was the permissible capital outlay per acre ” and in the 
case of every protective work submitted tor sanction, it had to be 
indicated that the permissible outlay would not be exceeded. 

103. The formula enunciated by the Irrigation Commission was 
found imworkable for the reason that owing to a variety of causes, 
the actual expenditure on famine relief decreased in later years. 
In 1931, the G-overnment reviewed the position and abandoned 
the formula and substituted some general principles on which to 
base a decision. An irrigation project should ordinarily be a pay» 
ing proposition. The criterion for this was a net revenue equiva- 
lent to a minimum of six per cent on the sum-at-charge ten years 
after completion. In special cases, the Government may, in view 
of the indirect returns and benefits of a project both to the Govern- 
ment and to the people in general, undertake protective irrigation 
works, though they yield a smaller return. The anticixiated net 
return from a protective irrigation work ten years after completion 
should be not less than three per cent on outlay on works. As 
difierent tracts required different degrees of protection, different 
criteria were necessary for different tracts. The taluks of the 
Province were therefore grouped into four classes. A, B, C and D 
by reference to the extent of their liability to famine and the 
consequent need for protection and it was laid down that the 
criterion to sanction protective works in each of these classes of 
tracts, A, B, C and D should be a return of 3, 4, 5 and 6 per cent, 
respectively, on the capital outlay. This classification was to apply 
only to protective works financed from ordinary revenues or from 
the excess over Bs. 40 lakhs in the famine relief fund. In 1937, 
consequent on a fall in the rates of interest, the rate for judging 
the productivity of irrigation works was fixed at four per cent and 
in 1938 proportionate rates for protective works for the various 
classes A, B, C and D were fixed at 2J, 3, SJ and 4 per cent, res- 
pectively. 

Generally minor works include those which are not classified 
as productive or protective. The majority of them are indigenous 
works which the Government have taken over, improved and 
maintained. They include many inundation canals, many small 
tanks, storage reservoirs scattered throughout the Province and 
some 47,000 and odd minor tanks and petty irrigation works. ISTo 

IP'sslBiatiinated total cost of famine in the given traot for a period of 25 years, 
or quarter of a ceattiry. 

praPopnlation of tlie tract, witli necessary addition for prospective increase. 

n a= Area in acres wMch. should be protected by irrigation for each, head of the 
population. 

a » Area in acres already protected. 

The co-ejB0Loient * n ’ wis a variable one in each tract but the Commission held 
that in insecure tracts, it would probably never bo less than 0*3 or more than 0*5 
and that other things being equal such as the character of the cultivation and the 
nature of the staple crops the value of ‘ n ’ should dimimsh as the area normally 
cropped per head of population increased. 
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separate capital and revenue accounts are maintained for tliesa 
works. 


Importaait Irrigation Systems of the Province 

104. Nagavalli system ^ — The Xagavalli system irrigates a 
large area in the Vizagapatam district. By means of a regulator 
across the Nagavalli river -water is diverted through a main canal 22 
miles long and with the branch channels irrigates roughly 27,900 
acres. The project was completed in 1909 at a cost of Hs, 18 lakhs 
and now returns 4T3 per cent on the outlay. Quite a large 
area in Vizagapatam and that part of the old Granjam district 
which still remains in this Province are irrigated under channels 
which take o:E from the river without the help of regulators or 
anicut’s. Though individually the area under each channel is 
small, the total area irrigated is nearly 67,000 acres. 

105. Godavari system , — ^Prior to 1840, the Godavari district 
was frequently the scene of bad famines. In 1832—33 a terrible 
famine ravaged the district and the calamitous famine of 1840—41 
followed after some more bad years. The decreasing population and 
the dwindling revenue spurred the Government to action, and Major 
Cotton (later Sir Arthur Cotton) who had just then completed a 
work in the Cauvery suggested the construction of anicuts at Dow- 
laishw’eram and the excavation of three canals. The works were 
sanctioned almost immediately and soon the anicuts and the canals 
were built. The works were without parallel in the days they were 
executed. It is to the genius, keenness, and intrepidity of Sir 
Arthur Cotton that Madras owes these monumental works. The 
system consists of anicuts in four sections and three main canals 
irrigating three deltas. The anicuts are the Dowlaishweram 4,839 
feet long, Balli 2,859 feet long, Maddur 1,550 feet long, and 
Vazeswaram 2,601 feet long. The old anicuts were soon found to 
be low and had to be raised slightly and fitted up with falling 
shutters two feet high. In 1935, the two-feet shutters wt're 
replaced by three-feet shutters and a steam plough to lift the 
shutters was also installed. The headworks consist of head and 
under sluices and a head lock for each of the three deltas, viz., 
Pastern delta about 450 square miles on the left margin of the 
river, the Central delta about 500 square miles between the two 
branches into which the Godavari divides itself (the Gautami and 
the Vasishta) and the Western delta about 1,000 square miles on the 
right margin stretching as far as the ColairTake. In the Eastern 
and Western Beltas, the Samalkota and Ellor© (Contour) canals 
define the limits of irrigation to the areas enclosed between them 
and the Godavp^ri river. They also form the link between Coca- 
nada and Ellore where the Kistna-Ellore canal flowing north from 
Bezwada meets the Godavari-Ellore canal. The Central delta, 
particularly the ** Nagaram ” island, is the garden of the Goda- 
vari district and is noted for the remarkable Gannavaram aqueduct 
which was completed in about eight months in the fifties of the 
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last century, a remarl^abie feat due to Captain Orr. The Polavaram 
aqueduct at Annampaiii is a similar but more recent construction 
to irrigate Polavaram island. 'Xhe river and its branches are banked 
througiiout to protect the deltas from the floods. The canal system 
in all the deltas is navigable throughout and carries annually a 
trafiie valued at nearly Ks. 26 crores and about Hs. crores worth 
of timber besides transportmg about a million passengers. The 
canals irrigate about eight iaidis of acres but the total area irri- 
gated in a year is over a milhon acres including two crops and the 
value of the crops grown is over Its. 10 crores. The system cost 
about Its. 1 *95 crores and returns about 20 per cent on the outlay. 
In the same district, there is the Polavaram island system which 
consists of a canal taking ofl from the bank canal, Godavari Central 
Delta, about half a mile above Annampaiii lock. The canal crosses 
the Vriddha Gautami by a masonry aqueduct and irrigates the 
Polavaram island enclosed by the two branches of the Gautami 
Godavari. The system irrigates lands in the Bast Godavari 
district. It costs about Ps. 17 lakhs and returns 4-02 per cent on 
the capital outlay. 

106. Kistna system ^ — The history of the Kistna anicut follows 
almost the same comrse as that of the Godavari. The success 
of the Godavari works and the genius of Sir Arthur Cotton were 
again responsible for an anicut at Bezwada and two canals on 
the margins of the river. Since the anicut was built, it was raised 
one foot and fitted with three-feet falling shutters. In 1935, even 
this anicut was found to be too low and it was raised another three 
feet by fitting up six feet falling shutters, worked in sets hydranli- 
cally and a steam plough to lift them. The head works consist of 
an anicut, head and under sluices and a head-lock for each of the 
two deltas. The Bastern delta has an area of about 1,160 square 
miles and stretches in the north as far as the Colair. The Western 
delta is about 950 square miles and goes south as far as Pedda 
Ganjam. The Bistna-Bllore canal in the Bastern delta connects 
with the Godavari-Ellore canal in the north and the Commamur 
canal joins the Buckingham canal in the south. These contour 
canals and the interior canals aflord means of irrigation and trans- 
port for both the deltas. The Divi island at the tail-end of the 
system was irrigated by diesel engines and pumps pumping water 
from the river till 1935 when the Puligedda aqueduct was built to 
carry the Bistna East Bank canal across the river to Divi, This 
canal now irrigates the entire area in Divi island. The river and 
the Divi island are banked to protect the deltas from the floods. 
The canals are navigable and carry annually cargo valued at about 
Hs. 16 crores, timber worth about Bs. 45 lakhs and about 2 lakhs 
of passengers. The system irrigates about nine lakhs of acres. It 
costs about Ps. 2 *25 crores and returns 16 '63 per “cent on capital 
outlay. Associated with these is the Bistna East Bank Canal 
system. The Bistna East Bank canal takes ofl from the Masuli- 
patam canal. The canal Is navigable and runs alongside the river 
for a considerable distance before it crosses the Puligedda arm of 
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the Kistna river by an aqueduct known as the Campbell aqueduct. 
The aqueduct is the longest remforced concrete aqueduct bridge in 
India and carries a roadway of 16 feet and a footpath 4 feet wide. 
The aqueduct is submerged by high floods . The system irrigates 
lands in Kistna district, cost about Hs. i58 lakhs, and retmms about 
nine per cent on the outlay. 

107. Pennar system and Mopad reservoir . — ^In the ISTellore 
district, the Pennar has been harnessed for irrigation. The system 
consists of two anicuts, one at Sangam and tiie other at Neilore. 
Two canals take off at the Sangam anicut on the left, one to feed 
the Duvvur tank and other the large Kanigiri tank, one of the 
largest tanks in the Circars. The channel takmg ofl at the right 
side of the anicut feeds the Nellore tank. At the Nellore anicut, 
a canal takes off on the right and feeds a number of tanks, the 
largest of which is the Sarvapalli tank. The Sangam anicut has 
recently been raised by one foot and fitted with two-feet fallmg 
shutters. The system irrigates about 146,600 acres in the ISTellore 
district and costs about Ps. 71 lakhs, returning about nine per cent 
on the outlay. Purther inland, the Mopad leservoir built m 1921 
as a famine protective work, has fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was intended. The Mopad project consists of a reservoir with an 
earthen dam about seventy feet high at the deepest point and 
more than a mile long, built across the Manner u river. The reser- 
voir has a capacity of about 2,100 million cubic feet and irrigates 
lands in a tract where famines were frequent. The tank was 
originally intended to irrigate a large area but owing to failure 
of supplies, its present ayacut has been fixed at about 7,000 acres, 
but actual irrigation is only about 2,300 acres. The system cost 
about Ps. 23 lakhs and returns 0 '41 per cent on the outlay. 

108. KurnooUGuddapah Canal . — The Ceded Districts are in the 
famine zone and are periodically liable to failure of rain and con- 
sequent shortage. The main source of irrigation to part of this 
tract is the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal. It takes ofl fi'om the Tunga- 
bhadra from an anicut at Sunkesula about fifteen miles upstream 
of Purnool. The canal irrigates about 76,500 acres in Kurnool and 
Cuddapah districts and runs parallel to the river for about fifty 
miles, when it takes a timn southwards towards Cuddapah district 
and pierces the ridge between the Pennar and the Kistna valleys 
through a cutting called the Mittakondala cutting. Pelow this 
point, the Kali and Kundu rivers are used to carry the canal 
supplies, the canal serving merely as a navigation canal. There are 
anicuts across the Kundu river at Santa] uttizr and at Pajoli where 
the canal supplies are again picked up and used for irrigation. At 
Adinimeyapalli, the canal crosses the Pennar and is continued on 
the right as far as Cuddapah town. The Kurnool-Cuddapah canal 
flows through black cotton soil and irrigates mostly dry crops. 
These crops do not require irrigation in years of good and well 
distributed rainfall but in bad years they require occasional irriga- 
tion. The canal is maintained at a heavy and recurring loss, 
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particularly because of its use in famine years. The canal was 
navigable throughout till 1934 when navigation in the canal below 
mile 74/0 was closed^ as there was little boat traffic, and costly 
replacement of a number of lock gates was found necessaiy. The 
canal cost about Ks. 234 lakhs and returns about 0/87 per cent on 
outlay. 

109. Ponnair and Vellar systems . — Advantage has been taken of 
the fact that the South Arcot district is traversed by two fairly 
large rivers, the Ponnair and the Vellar. In the Vellar, regulators 
combined with road bridges have been built at Toludur and Bhatia- 
tope. The Wiliingdon reservoir originally known as the Toludur 
project is a comparatively new work opened in 1923, There is a 
bridge regulator fitted with steel lift shutters across the Vellar at 
Toludur from which a canal three-and-a-half miles long takes eft 
and feeds the Wiliingdon reservoir at Tittagudi with a capacity of 
about 2,400 million cubic feet. Prom the reservoir, a channel takes 
of^ and branches into the high and low channels, a short distance 
below the head, to irrigate about 25,000 acres. Irrigation is not 
fully developed and the system now irrigates about 20,000 acres. 
Development of the system is bemg hastened by providing new 
field channels. The supply channel from Vellar draws water only 
when surplus is available after meeting the requhements of the 
older irrigation systems on the Vellar below Toludur. The system 
cost about Ps. 26 lakhs and returns 3*78 per cent on the outlay. 
The Shatiatope anient system is a combined tank and canal system 
served by the A^'ellar Pajan channel taking off from the Shatiatope 
anicut across the Vellar. The anicut is now a bridge regulator 
fiitted with lift shutters. The system iridgates about 32,700 acres. 
The Perumal tank is the large terminal tank of the s^'stem. The 
system cost about Ps. 11 lakhs and returns about 8 per cent on the 
capital. 

110. Loiver Coleroon system . — The most important anicut sys- 
tem in the South Arcot district is the Dower Coleroon anicut system. 
It consists of two weirs built across the two branches of the Coleroon 
about 1840 by Sh Arthur Cotton to replace the system of old river 
channels having inadequate supplies. Since they were constructed, 
the crests of the weirs have been lowered and there is now a bridge 
regulator fitted with lift shutters of 33 feet 4 inches span and 8 
feet in height. The Vadavar and North Pajan channels take off 
on the left side and irrigate lands in Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot district. The Pumikimaniyar and South Pajan channels take 
off on the right and irrigate lands in Shiyali in the Tanjore district. 
The Vadavar is a contour canal supplying the large Veeranam 
tank connected with the Vellar river through a sluice at its north- 
ern end. The system irrigates about 118,700 acres and cost about 
Ps. 30 lakhs, returning 4*02 per cent on the capital outlay. 

111. Palar system . — The Palar river which rises in Mysore is 
the main feeder for North Arcot. Water is diverted through a 
series of canals and channels by the Palar anicut, fifteen miles 
from Vellore, to irrigate 83,000 acres. The district has many old 
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tanks wMch have been retained and which now form an essential 
part of the system. ]Plow in the Palar is intermittent and the Hood 
flow of the river is stored in the old tanks. The Poiney anient in 
the same district irrigates over 36,000 acres. 

112. Barur anicut , — ^The Salem district is not particularly 
fax^onred by nature. The largest irrigation scheme in it is in Barur. 
An anicut across the Ponniar river diverts water to the Barur 
reservoir which irrigates about 7,000 acres. The district depends 
mainly on tanks, many of w’hich get a supply over and above that 
contributed by their own catchments through channels taking off 
from anicuts built across adjacent streams. Though the Mettur 
reservoir is in the district, it has not been possible due to very 
unfavourable conditions to devise any scheme to benefit Salem from 
this source. The Cauvery channels in ISTamakkal taluk, however, 
irrigate 7,000 acres of ^ery rich and fertile lands. 

113. Cauvery systeyn . — The Cauvery irrigation system deserves 
special mention. Its unique features have been properly studied 
and understood by very few'. The Cauvery rises in the Western 
Ghats near Mercara in Coorg. The Western Ghats receive heavy 
rainfall during the south-west monsoon, the highest run-off being 
in July and August. Near Mysore, the river is spanned by the Kri- 
shnaraja Sagara Dam, with a capacity of 44,827 million cubic feet. 
The dam impounds water for irrigation, besides ensuring a steady 
supply necessary for generating power at Sivasamudram lower down 
the river. After leaving the Mysore plateau, the river winds its 
way through hilly country, and the Mettur Dam is constructed 78 
miies below the Krisbnaraja Sagara before the river enters the 
plains. The Mettur Dam provides for a net capacity of 93,500 
million cubic feet. Prom Mettur onwards, the catchment of the 
Cauvery is subject to the north-east monsoon, the high floods due 
to this monsoon occurring in November. This sequence of rainfall 
over both the main monsoon periods conduces to a fairly high flow 
in the river during the irrigation season of June to January except 
during the short interval between the two monsoons, ^rrigatio'^l 
from the Cauvery in this reach is confined to narrow fringes of 
land adjoining the river, water being taken to the fields by means 
of channels running parallel to the river. The head of the Cauvery 
delta proper is the Upper Anicut 10 miles west of Trichinopoly. 
At this place, the river bifurcates into two branches of which the 
northern takes the name of Coleroon and the southern retains the 
name of Cauvery. The northern arm carries the bulk of the flood 
waters to the sea while the southern arm is the main 
channel for the supply of irrigation water to the delta. The 
important Irrigation work on the Cauvery at the head of the delta 
is the Grand Anicut. This is the oldest work in the delta built 
many centuries ago by the Chola kings. The anicut itself consists 
of a core of roughly dressed granite in mud covered on the outside 
with a facing of roughly dressed granite in mortar. It is an 
amazing tribute to the wisdom and skill of the ancient engineers 
who built this anicut that it is still functioning at the present day 
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Below the Grand Anicut, the Cauvery river branches into numerous 
arms that irrigate between them over a million acres. More 
recently after the construction of the Mettur Dam in 1933, irriga- 
tion has been expanded to certain of the non-deltaic tracts of the 
Tanjore district. It is significant that with a river which has 
mainly a south-west monsoon supply in which the high fiow is 
confined to less than two months in the year and without a reservoir 
(till one was built in 1933) more than 80 per cent of the waters 
of the river have been utilized for irrigation in the Tanjore delta. 
This feat has been achieved by a successful system under which 
irrigation and drainage are combined. This goes against accepted 
theories of irrigation of the present time but a failure to appreciate 
the circumstances, under which this combination has taken place 
in the Tanjore delta, has been responsible for a great deal of 
ignorant application of modern ideas by theoretical engineers. 
The old channels in the delta had no head sluices — they were of the 
inundation type. The channels have been so designed as to take 
in very much more water than is necessary for the land irrigated 
under any one of them. The result is that when there is plenty of 
water in the river these channels take in these waters and distribute 
them among the various fields under them. Thus instead of the 
river water being allowed to go to the sea they are distributed 
amongst millions of fields in the delta. In the fields themselves, 
an ingenious system has been devised under which the drainage 
channel of the upper village is the irrigation source for the lower 
village. The result is that the waters conserved in the upper 
village are gradually passed on to the villages lower down. In times 
of flood, these channels, which take water from the river, distribute 
the risk of flood over the entire delta instead of allowing the waters 
to be concentrated in any particular spot, and when the river level 
goes down these very channels drain the waters gradually back into 
the river. This system involves a graduation in the period of culti- 
vation from the head of the delta towards the tail-end, i.e. , culti- 
vation at the head will start in the beginning of June but by the 
time the water reaches the tail-end it would be very nearly the 
middle of August. That is why the double-crop lands in the Tanjore 
delta are situated in the upper reaches. The delta thus utilizes the 
waters of the south-west monsoon brought down by the river in 
such a way that not only very little of it is wasted into the sea but 
also its use is spread over as long a period as possible, till in fact 
the beginning of September. The lean period in the Tanjore delta 
is the month of September, From the middle of October, the north- 
east monsoon affords the rains necessary for maturing the crop. 
The old system of irrigation in Tanjore may be described in one 
sentence by saying that under this system every field acts as a 
reservoir and an insurance against floods. The area irrigated under 
the Cauvery delta system is about 870,000 acres (first crop) and 
jnst over one million acres including the second crop. The value 
of the crops raised in the area is estimated at about Bs. 11 *14 
crores. The Government have spent over Bs. 85 lakhs for improv- 
ing the system since it was taken over from the Tanjore kings. The 
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system yields a return of abont 10 per cent on tbe capital outlay 
after giving credit for abont Rs. 38 lakhs to old revenue. The 
Mettnr Reservoir has helped in steadying the snpplv of water and 
incidentally has rendered some of the large channels unnecessary. 
The “ new delta ** extensions are under development and now 
irrigate about 176,000 acres. The capital outlay is Rs. 6*5 chores 
and the present rate of return on capital works out to 2 ‘71 per cent. 

114. Periyar system . — The Madura district benefits mainly from 
the Rerivar project. Its main feature is the diversion across the 
peninsula into the Bay of Bengal of a large river which nature had 
ordained should flow into the Arabian Sea. A husre dam across an 
inaccessible gorge in Tra van core about 3.000 feet above the sea, in 
malaria-ridden jungle, forms a pictureoque lake set in the hills, A 
tunnel 5.700 feet long, has been bored through the eastern ranges 
of the hills to carry the waters of the lake to the plains of Madura. 
The dam is of concrete with a masonry facing on water side about 
170 feet high above the riverbed at the deepest point. After it 
passes the tunnel, water is let into the Surulivar, a tributarr of 
the Vaigai. After irrigating about 12 700 acres in the Surulivar 
valley, it is again picked up at the Perani regulator across the 
Vaigai about 80 miles down stream of the tunnel and flows into the 
Perivar main canal about 35 miles long. The svstem irrigates about 
126,000 acres in the Madura district. The lake has a gross capacity 
of about 15,700 million cubic feet and a useful capacity of about 
9,800 million cubic feet. The system cost about Rs. 108 lakhs and 
returns about 6 per cent on tbe capital outlay. 

115. Tambrapami system . — The Tinnevelly district, w'bicb 
adjoins Madura, depends mainly on tbe Tambranarm* river across 
wbicb several anicuts have been built to irrigate 75,000 acres. Tbe 
most important is the Srivaikuntam anicut from wbicb two channels 
take off. On tbe left is tbe north main channel feeding a series 
of tanks and finally emptying into the Xorumpallam tank, which 
supplies Tuticorin. On tbe right side, tbe south main cbannel 
takes oE and supplies tbe large Kadamba tank and a series of tanks 
below it. Supplies reach as far as Tiruchendur with its famous 
temple on the seashore. Tbe system irrigates about 24,700 acres, 
cost about Rs. 18 lakhs and returns 4 per cent on the outlay. 


Progress of Irrigation in Madras 

116. Madras with its 30 canal projects, 22 reservoir projects, 
33,086 tanks and 728,092 wells has facilities to irrigate annually 
between 11 and 12 million acres of crops. In the development 
of its irrigation system, tbe Province ranks third in India, the 
Punjab and tbe United Provinces having larger areas under irri- 
gation. The total area under irrigated crops in all India is about 
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54 million acres and Madras contributes more than one-fifth of the 
area — 




British 

Madras. 



India— 



Year. 


Area Irrigated. 

Area ciritivated 

Area irrigated 



in acres. 

in acres. 

in, acres. 

CD 


{2) 

(3) 

w 

1901-02^ 

. . . 

44,098,000 

36,574,000 

10,532,000 

1921-22® 

. . 

47,7>9 679 

33,041,655 

11,418,042 

1931-32® 


48,728.580 

33,495,798 

11,184,259 

1943-44 

. . 

. 52,832,596® 

37,704,612^ 

11,839,898^ 


^OTE* — The areas cijltivatod and irrigated are^ gross areas, that ie, areas which 
are sown twice or tw^^oe irrigated ara included twice over. 


From the table, it is seen that the progress of irrigation in 
Madras has not been spectacular in the four decades. Moreover, 
progress has been slow, compared with some other Provinces. In 
the Punjab, for instance, the area rose from 10,430,000 acres in 
1901—02 to 16,139,943 acres in 1937—38, an increase of nearly 60 
per cent. In Sind also there has been some remarkable progress 
though not to the same extent as in the Punjab, It may, however, 
be mentioned that though there has not been much expansion 
during the period, costlj^ schemes have been put through in Madras, 
like the Mettur project, which are intended to strengthen and 
increase the efficiency of existing irrigation works. 

117. Productive irrigation works. — ^ There are 24 productive 
irrigation works in the Province with a total capital outlay (direct 
and indirect) of Bs. 15,37,45,818 on 31st March 1944, The gross 
revenue of the year was Bs. 2,42,99,202 and the working expenpes 
amounted to Bs. 58,08,216, The net revenue derived and the net 
profits after deducting interest charges amounted to Bs. 1,39,55,656 
and Bs. 73,55,051 which works out to 4 *78 per cent on the total 
capital outlay. The total value of crops raised from these irrigation 
schemes totalled 48 crores of rupees. A statement showing the 
productive irrigation works with the extent of their areas is given 
in Appendix 5. 

118. Unproductive or protective irrigation systems. — ^There 
are 32 unproductive or protective irrigation works in the Province. 
The total capital outlay invested on all these schemes direct and 
indirect is Bs. 4,18,57,550 as on 31st March 1944. The gross 
receipts totalled only Bs. 16,82,269 out of which worMng expenses 
amounted to Bs. 8,04,994, The net revenue was Bs. 5,46,060 
representing a return of 1 *30 per cent on the capital outlay. The 
value of crops raised was Bs. 4,17,81,379, Particulars of the 
unproductive irrigation works with the extent of their areas are 
given in Appendix 6. The total capital investment in productive 
and unproductive works in the Province exceeds Bs. 19 crores and 
they annually irrigate about 4|- million acres. 

1 In Irn>atfort Comin’ssioii Report, 1901—03, Part T — GenoraL 

* Ag^icuHnral Statistics of Britisa India, 1937-38 — ‘Volnme I. 

» 1937-38 figures. 

* Season and crop report. 

® Administration Report of the Cfhief Engineer for Irrigation, 194S‘*44. 
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119. Minor irrigation works . — ^Minor works, of wMch there 
are nearly 35,000 in this Province, are an important source of 
irrigation. Their importance is not often recognized because they 
are small in size and are scattered all over the countryside and are 
not spectacular like the huge reservoir or anicut systems. But their 
value as a protection factor against crop failure is inestimable. They 
are generally found in the dry ” upland districts — ^just where, but 
for them, the crops would be completely dependent on the capricious 
rainfall. They are thus “ pockets ” of insurance against crop 
failure and deserve much more attention than has been bestowed 
hitherto. They consist of small tanks or river channels, both Gov- 
ernment and private, and annually irrigate an area very nearly 
equal to that irrigated by the major systems. The areas irrigated 
by minor irrigation works in 1944-45 totalled 3,737,311 acres as 
follows : — 

Tanks .. .. 3,175,303 Obher sources like 291,520 

Private channels • . 270,488 spring channels* 

Total . . 3,737,311 


It is seen that tanks are the most important sources of irriga- 
tion under minor works. The Province has a total of 33,066 tanks 
of which 28,756 tanks are Government owned and 4,330 are 
private owned. The largest number of tanks is found in the 
Madura, Chittoor, the North and South Arcots and the Chingle- 
put districts. The Famine Commission of 1880 discussed fully 
the subject of the maintenance of the numerous small tanks and 
river channels, on which irrigation of such a large area depended. 
The Commission recommended that a scheme should be framed 
for systematically putting the tanks in repair. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Government and the restoration of tanks 
has been steadily pursued since 1883, when operations commenced 
in the Madura district. Considerable progress was achieved by 
the time the Irrigation Commission reported in 1903. That Com- 
mission strongly recommended that the work of tank restoration 
should be more vigorously prosecuted and that the grants for 
the maintenance of minor works be increased until it was completed. 
Up to date, nearly Bs. crores have been spent on restoration of 
tanks. ^ The total area coming within the scope, of the tank resto- 
ration scheme investigation is 102,500 square miles in this Pro- 
vince. Investigations were taken up in basins comprising an area 
of 94,660 square miles of which 87,360 square miles had been 
investigated up to 1931, when the tank restoration divisions and 
subdivisions were abolished as a measure of retrenchment. Pdnce 
April 1931 up to end of March 1944, an area of 1,284 square miles 
has been, however, investigated bringing the total area to 88,914 


^ Admmistratiott Report of tho Public Works Depcartment, 1943—44. Part XT — 
Xrrigation, page 25, 
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square miles, covering nearly 87 per cent of the area to be investi- 
gated. The special subdivision for tank restoration schemes was 
restored in March 1941 and they are continuing investigation now. 

120. All Grovernment works irrigating less than 200 acres, except 
those which have been transferred to the Public Works depart- 
ment for special reasons, are in charge of the Minor Irrigation 
department which works under the Collector of the district and 
is in effect a subordinate branch of the Pevenue department. A 
more detailed note on minor irrigation works is given in Appendix 7. 
It represents the results of certain investigation that the writer 
conducted a few years ago. It contains several constructive sug- 
gestions which may be usefully tried- The suggestions have been 
tested and found successful by the present writer in the Salem 
district. 


Expansion of Irrigation 

121, Of the schemes for the expansion of irrigation in the Pro- 
vince, the two most important are the Tungabhadra Project and the 
Godavari Project. The former has already been sanctioned after 
a long and chequered history dating back to nearly 100 years 
while the latter is still in a stage of active investigation. 

122. Tungabhadra Scheme , — The scheme is for the construction 
of a reservoir across the Tungabhadra river at Mallapuram near 
Hospet, jointly by the Madras and the Hyderabad Governments. 
The cost of construction will be borne equally by the two Govern- 
ments. The cost to the Madras Government including the canals 
is estimated at about Bs. 10 crores and the scheme is expected t:> be 
completed in eight years but water for irrigation will be available 
after six years. The area to be irrigated on the Madras side 
is about four lakhs of acres in the Bellary and Xumool districts. 
Each Government will be entitled to draw off 65,000 million 
cubic feet of water from the reservoir. Any increase in the 
quantity will be examined after ten years or such later date as the 
Gtwemments may agree to, considering the needs of the project. 
The two Governments may also develop power out of the supplies 
from the reservoir. They have also agreed to have the dam con- 
structed to impound a sufficient quantity for a larger eventual 
utilization than now proposed. Out of the commantlable area, 
10 per cent will be under wet crops and the rest under dry crops. 
This 10 per cent area will receive continual irrigation for rice. 
Irrigation for the remaining area will be occasional, once about a 
fortnight. It has been found that irrigation from the Tunga- 
bhadra waters will not have any deleterious effect on the black 
cotton soil of the Ceded Districts. Dry crops like millets, cotton 
and groundnut vield when irrigated three to four times the quan- 
tity obtained when uninigated. Apart from the introduction of 
Improved varieties to be cultivated with irrigation, the increase in 
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the scheme and this will be assured year after year without depend- 
ing on the occurrence of a normal rainfall. It has also been found 
that a variety of long staple cotton evolved at the Coimbatore Agri- 
cultural College grows very well in the Ceded Districts under irriga- 
tion. At present short and medium staple cotton alone are grown. 
With occasional irrigation, long staple cotton yielding 1,200 lb. 
per acre and fetching more than double the price of short staple 
cotton can be grown. The area to be benefited by the project both 
on the Madras and the HCyderabad sides, is liable to be aifiicted 
with famines frequently. In 194*2-43, the Madras Government had 
to spend Ks. crores on famine relief in the Ceded Districts. 
The execution of the project will provide employment for the 
labourers in the Ceded Districts, if there should be a recurrence of 
famine during the construction of the project- After execution, 
the area commanded by the project will be saved permanently from 
famine. 

123. Godavari Scheme , — This scheme is for the construction of a 
reservoir across the Godavari with a dam about 20 miles above the 
town of Rajahmundry. This reseiwoir originally called the “ Pola- 
varam Reservoir because the dam would lie within the village of 
Polavaram on the right bank of the Godavari, is now known as the 
** Ramapadasagar Reservoir ” for the reason that the waters of 
the reservoir will la]') the feet of Sri Rama at the Bhadrachalam 
temple 74 miles above the proposed dam. A preliminary investiga- 
tion of the scheme revealed promising results and its detailed 
investigation has been undertaken at a cost of Rs. 11 *41 lakhs and 
is expected to be completed bv the end of 1946. The magnitude 
and the usefulness of the project will be evident from the fact that 
it will affect five districts, namely, Guntur, Ristna, East Godavari, 
West Godavari and Vizagapatam. The project will utilize 20 per 
cent of the waters of the Godavari, while only 7 or 8 per cent there- 
of is utilized at present. It will supply water to 23*5 lakhs of acres 
of new irrigation of paddy in addition to providing a steady 
supplv to about 21 lakhs of acres of old irrigation in the Godavari 
and the Ristna deltas. This will vield an additional quantity of 
about a million tons of rice. With this additional nroduction of 
rice, it will be normally possible to dispense with all the pre-war 
imports of rice from Burma to the Madras Province and the States 
of Travancore and Cochin, which amounted to 8 lakhs of tons of 
the value of about Rs. 20 crores at the present rates. Famine in 
India is primarily a famine of rice and not of wheat, and the 
project will substantially help to abolish famine in India. The 
scheme provides for 170 miles of navigable canals, joining the Viza- 
gapatam harbour and the Ristna river and makes the Godavari river 
navigable for aboui 120 miles. Another important feature of the 
scheme is the development of firm continuous hydro-electric 
power to the tune of 75,000 R.V.A. The execution of the project 
is therefore an urgent necessity and the Madras Government aro 
taking the requisite steps to start work on the project at the end 
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of 1946. The project will provide work for 50,000 demobilised 
personnel during the first five years and a large labour force will 
be emplo^’ed till the completion of the project in about 12 years^ 
time. Thereafter laboiu’ will be required for the cultivation of the 
land under the project. The net cost of the project is estimated 
at Ms. 66 crores. The net revenue, without taking into account 
indirect revenue, from the project is estimated at Ks. 2 *65 crores 
besides an estimated receipt of Us. 2-42 crores by way of inclusion 
fees at Bs. 25 per acre. On the present estimate, the net direct 
revenue will yield a return of 3 *7 per cent per annum on the net 
capital outlay and the project will pay its way if it can be financed 
out of loan money carrying interest at 3-25 per cent per annum. 


124- Other irrigation projects . — The other projects which have 
been recently investigated are the following : — 


Xame of project. 


Uiatrict. 

Cost in 
lakhs. 

Estimate. 

ayacut. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 




JRS- 

ACS. 

liowor Bhavajcii 


CJoimhator© 

207 

207,000 

Ge^dikota Res’^irvoir 


. , Xellore and 

325 

250,000 


Cuddapah. 



Drainage rectification of 

Klistna 

and Kistna, West 

Godavari. 

220 

72,000 

Godavari. 




Gundlacamma Project 


. . Guntur 

62 

28.500 

Vaigai Reservoir 


Madura 

100 

40.000 

Coringa Island Project 


East Godavari . . 

14 

8.000 

Atleru Reservoir Scheme 


ITelloro . . 

25 

4,300 

Palikonda Project 


Guntur 

27 

12,000 

Upper Pennar Project 


, . Anantapur 

24 

14,250 

Gassuladinne Projeet 


Kumool 

2^ 

13,960 

Kattalai channel 


. . Tiichinopoly . . 

53 

16.000 

Raliappad Scheme 


Kellore 

23 

11.000 

Pnllambadi Project 


. . Trichinopoly . - 

49 

14,000 



Total 

1,213 

690,000 


125. The Grow More Food Campaign has given a fillip to irriga- 
tion schemes. ^Up to 31st March 1945, the Government have sanc- 
tioned 72 Grow More Food ” irrigation works (vide Appendix 8) 
costing about Bs. 89 '43 lakhs. The schemes taken up for exe- 
cution are expected to bring about 51,000 acres of new lands under 
irrigation. The Government have also sanctioned another scheme 
for the reclamation of large areas of unirrigated lands in the 
Pattukottai taluk of Tanjore district in the new Cauvery-Mettur 
Project area. It is expected that under the scheme about 80,000 
acres will be brought under irrigation. The schemes either 
sanctioned or under investigation when completed are expected 
to bring about 4 million acres more under irrigation. This will 
increase the proportion of the irrigated area to the net area 
cropped to 42 per cent, from the present proportion of SO per cent. 


Grovr More Food 1945, page 10, 
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Irrigation from wells 

i'26. An important source of irrigation in this ProTince are the 
wells. Over one and three quarter million acres are irrigated bj 
water lifted from wells which represents approximately 15 per cent 
of the total irrigated area of the Province. In British India, as a 
whole, about 5 per cent of the cropped area is irrigated from wells. 
Among the Provinces, well irrigation is most important in the 
United Provinces where over a million wells in use irrigate over 5 
million acres of land. In the Punjab, though the number of wells 
is small being only over 3 lakhs, the area irrigated exceeds 4 
million acres. Madras thus holds the third place in well irrigation. 
A significant feature is the capacity of the wells in the difierent 
provinces. In the, Punjab, each well has a very large capacity, 
the average being 13 acres. The most favourable conditions for 
the development of w^elis are found in that Province in the alluvial 
plains where the subsoil contains an inexhaustible supply of water. 
^ In this broad zone of the plains, w’ater is usually found close to the 
surface and a w'ell can be easily sunk through soft and pervious 
strata. On the contrar^^, the United Provinces wells are small, 
and irrigate, only small areas of 2 acres each on an average. Wells 
in South India present entirely different features. A large number 
of them are sunk in hard ground with a foundation of rock or in 
rock itself. In the Deccan black soil tracts, the water table is very 
low and irrigation from wells hardly pays. Water-supply- at 
reasonable depth is to some extent available only in the south-east 
coastal areas. Comparing the efficiency of the wells in the North 
and South, the Punjab decidedly scores. With the cold winter 
climate of Northern India and the rich alluvial soils highly retentive 
of moisture, very few waterings are required to bring the crop to 
maturity, whereas in the South, the climate is warm and the sun 
powerful throughout the year and frequent waterings are necessary 
to mature the crop. Thei-efore in the south, it does not pay to 
irrigate from wells unless a heavy- outturn of produce is expected 
from the field. Intensive cultivation methods and heavy manuring 
are therefore common features in all the well irrigated garden 
lands of the Province. 

Distribution of wells 

127. The following statement shows the distribution of wells in 
the Madras Province : — 

Distrihiition of wells in the 

llVame of districts, 

Vizagapatam 
Bast Godavari 
West Godavari 
Kistna 


Madras Province 

ISTirmber of Area 

weUs. irrigated. 

ACS. 

5,409 69,289 

199 

1,420 7,998 

2,340 9,311 


‘ Report of the Indian Irrigation. Commission, 1901-1903, Part I, page 49. 
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Xamo of districts. 


Guntur 

Kumool 

Bellary 

Anantapur 

Cuddapali 

Nellore 

Cliiiigleput . , 

South Arcot 

Chittoor 

Korth Arcot 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

Mad.ura 

Ramnad. 

Tinnevelly • . 


Xtimber of 

Area 

wells. 

irrigated- 

AOS. 

6,022 

19,584 

5,206 

27,589 

5,157 

7,665 

28,405 

56,029 

29,530 

75,506 

13,388 

110,873 

19,847 

44,748 

49,110 

88,159 

31,980 

76,185 

130,148 

158,128 ^ 

94,062 

197,958 

100,939 

397,217 

74,370 

94,613 

25,356 

12,315 

46,787 

122,550 

18,719 

59,827 

40,698 

105,401 


Total . . 728,092 1,740,975 


The North Arcot, Coimbatore and Salem districts have between 
them 45 per cent of the total number of wells. Liift irrigation and 
intensive cultivation are the rule in these districts and commercial 
crops like Cambodia cotton, groundnut and tobacco are the main 
crops raised under these wells. 

In the two west coast districts, w’^here the rainfall is always 
heavy, there are no ^irrigation wells, worth mentioning ; so too in 
the district of Vizagapatam and the three deltaic districts of 
Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore. In the Deccan districts well sink- 
ing is difficult and expensive and hence the number of wells is not 
considerable. 


Development of well irrigation 

128. The development of well irrigation in Madras is largely 
attributed to the hberal policy which has been pursued for the last 
one century in regard to the exemption of private improvements 
from additional taxation. This principle was first advocated by 
Sir Thomas Munro and his recommendation bore fruit in the deci- 
sion not to assess wells so as to raise the assessment over what the 
general value and character of the land would warrant. Orders 
were issued, giving a distinct assurance, that the r^^ots would 
be allowed the full benefit of their own improvements, that the 
lands improved would not be subject to any additional assess- 
ment so long as the general rates of the district I'emained unaltered, 
and that on the occasion of any general revision of the district 
rates, the assessment of the lands so improved would be irrespective 
of the increased value due to improvements made by their holders . 
Another and more recent contributory factor is the availability of 
power from small oil engines from the beginning of this century 
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and later tiie availability of cheap hydro-electric power. The&e 
have enabled the ryots to deepen wells to a depth where bullocks 
cannot ordinarily be used for lifting water, and thereby obtain larger 
supplies. In the whole Province, there are now 3,690 oil engines, 
us<^ for lift irrigation, largely concentrated in the South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, Salem and Chingleput districts. Hydro-electric power 
is largely connected now to rural areas and ryots have been quick 
in taking advantage of this cheap powder. In 1944, there were 
4,307 electric pumps for agricultural purposes in the Province, 
mostly for pumpmg water for irrigation. There has been a set- 
back in lift irrigation by hydro-electric power due to non-availabijity 
of electrical goods and with their free availability in the coming 
years, the extension and utilization of electric power for agricultnral 
pumpmg will be greatly incre^^sed. The high prices for draught 
bullocks will also largely contribute to hasten this development. 
There is considerable scope for the extension of well irrigation in 
the Province. Though the. progress of well irrigation in Madras 
was rapid in the early part of the century, progress has been slow 
during the last two decades. This has been largely duo to lack of 
finance on the part of the agriculturist and the uncertainties 
attached to well sinking in finding water. It is a gamble in many 
respects especially as no intensive surveys have been made of the 
underground water resources of the Province. The Industries 
Department have studied the underground water resources in 
certain districts of the Province, but the ryot has not been greatly 
benefited. There is no organization to properly advise him wiiether 
it is safe for him to invest large capital (especially vrhen borrowed) 
on such an uncertain gamble as well digging. 

129. ^ The Irrigation Commission in 1903 examined what special 
steps the Government should take to facilitate the extension of 
well irrigation. Their recommendations were mainly (1) the 
liberalization of takkavi loans and free grants in special localities, 
(2) sharing of risks with the cultivator when there is a failure to 
find water by allowing a partial remission of money which may have 
been advanced, (3) conducting trial borings and sub-soil surveys and 
(4) providing tools and boring equipment on hire to assist in well- 
digging. To a large extent all these recommendations have been 
given effect to, but there is need for further liberalization in the 
issue of loans on more favourable terms. Now the digging of wells 
is left to the initiative of the cultivator. There is no reason why 
the initiative should not be taken by a Government peripatetic 
party who can advise ryots to take up well-digging in suitable lands 
and help them with the required materials and finance. The 
Government should also supply actual machinery (e.g., electrical 
pumps) and recover the cost on the instalment system. This will 
go a long way in breaking the lethargic attitude of the cultivators. 
When large sums of the tax-payers’ money are sunk in irrigation 
projects to benefit ryots in certain areas, it is but proper that the 

^ Keport of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901—03, Part I, pages 63—54. 
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C-Tovernment should extend linancial assistance to ryots in other 
less iortunarely placed areas for the deveiopn^nt of well inigation. 

Wells in Tillages in the absence of seasonal rains, are the sine^ 
qua non for the progress of agriculture and the Grovernment have 
from time to time sanctioned subsidies to put into execution some 
scheme or other to sink new wells and x*epair old ones and deepen 
them. Not quite satisfied with the progress made so far in the 
matter of sinking wells for the use of villagers for irrigation pur- 
poses, the Government had sanctioned a scheme known as Accele* 
rated Weils Scheme which envisaged quicker action in the matter. 
For the period ending 30th September 1946, the total amount 
of subsidies paid for the sinking of new wells under the above-men- 
tioned scheme is Bs. 1,85,30,748 and Rs. 47,15,578 for renovating 
old wells which had fallen into disuse. The number of wells for 
which subsidies have been granted by the Government is 61,439. 
Thirty thousand five hundred and sixty-three old wells have also 
been subsidised. Up to 30th September 1946, 26,291 new wells 
have been sunk and 14,248 old wells have been repaired. The 
work regarding 32,029 new wells and 14,655 old wells is in progress. 

Irrigation dues and- method of charging water rates 

130. The one defect that is common in all irrigation systems is 
the absence of any inducement to economy in the use of water by 
the cultivator. ^ “ Judged however by modern scientific standards, 
there is generally a great loss of vrater due to “wasteful and unscien- 
tific application and there is room for improvement in the matter of 
getting the most out of the available supply without deterioration 
of the fertility of the soil.” The ultimate solution of the problem 
of wasting water must be found in a system of charging for water 
by volume. The matter has been interesting irrigation authorities 
from the time of the Imgation Commission but it was found 
impossible to measure the quantity flowing into each field or even 
from a single branch channel or sluice. It is considered that the 
conditions in this country are not yet sufficiently developed to 
institute a system of water charg'es based on measure. The basis 
adopted for charging for water is the area irrigated. For lands 
registered as “ wet ” the water charge is consolidated in the land 
revenue. In “ dry ” lands, a separate water charge is levied. 

The water rates in force under the several productive and 
unproductive works vary widely according to the source of irri- 
gation. For a single wet crop, the rate varies from Tis. 4 to 
Bs. 9-6-0. For a second wet crop raised in the same land, the 
rate is generally one-half of the first crop rate. For dufassal crops 
like sugarcane, betel or turmeric which naturally remain on the 
ground for more than six months, the rate ranges from Us. 6-4-0 
to Bs. 14-1-0. For irrigation under the Godavari and the Kistna 
canals, the water rate is Bs. 6-4-0 for the first wet crop, Bs. 3-2-0 
for the second crop and Bs. 9-6—0 for a dufassal crop. For the 


Boyal Commission on Agriculture in tndia (Evidence), Volume HI, page 268. 
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Cauverj delta special rates have been fixed in the Tanjore Distrit^t 
Cauvery AYater-cess Hules. Under these rales, when water is 
supplied through the G-rand Anicut canal system or the Vadavar 
system for regular iiTigation of crops, the rate is Hs. 15 for a first 
irrigated crop, 11s. 7-1:5— 0 for a second irrigated crop and Ks. S— 12-0 
for a third irrigated crop. For a dufassal crop the rate is Rs. 22-6—0 
per acre but these rates have not yet been brought into effect . 
The water rates per acre in force under the various productive 
and improductive tvorks and in the Cauvery delta are given in 
Appendix 9. 

Irrigation Administration 

131. JBefore the Montford Reforms the Government of India 
were the owners of the major irrigation works and the Provincial 
Governments were mere agents for supervising the "working of the 
irrigation works. The Government of India, by raising loans in 
the open market or otherwise, provided all the irrigation finance. 
Since the Montford Reforms, irrigation is a Provincial subject and 
under the new arrangement Provincial Governments are given wide 
po'wers for sanction and execution of irrigation projects. They are 
permitted to execute works, the cost of which does not exceed Rs. 50 
lakhs and the sanction of the Governor-General and the Secretary 
of State is required only when the project afects the interests of 
more than one Provincial Government or when the cost exceeds 
Rs. 50 lakhs. The sanction of the Secretary of State is also neces- 
sary when a revised estimate exceeds by 15 per cent the sanctioned 
original estimate. In this Presidency, the development of irri- 
gation is watched by the Irrigation Development Board whicft was 
specially constituted for the purpose in 1930. The Board consists 
of two members of the Board of Revenue, the Chief Engineer 
(Irrigation) and the Director of Agriculture. The Board can sum- 
mon any other head of department during the consideration of a 
particular subject if necessary. It meets once a quarter. All 
irrigation proposals and projects are examined and reported upon 
by the Irrigation Development Board before they are submitted to 
the Government for their consideration. The irrigation systems 
are in general administered by the Chief Engineer for Irrigation, 

Irrigation Research 

132. The technique of production at the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency is only attained by research. Irrigation research received 
but tardy attention in this Province till very recently. The Govern- 
ment have just recognized the need for irrigation research and have 
appointed an Irrigation Research Engineer to attend to problems 
connected with the supply and use of water in crop production. 

Irrigation Law 

133. The existing Irrigation Daw is laid down in the Madras 
Irrigation Cess Act, 1865, as amended by the Madras Act YD of 
1940, the Madras Compulsory Dabour Act, 1858, and the Madras 

7 
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JEbiaceo Iraud Aci, i9UG. Tiie piovibioiib oi thebe enjAcfcuients are 
ioxmd lu be iiiadeij^uale lu meet practical cb-ffiLculties in administra- 
tion. Uiiere is need for a precise and comprehensive enactment 
enabling the State to control and regulate irrigation m the interests 
of the general commumt;) , The need for legislation in order to 
define tiie position of the State m respect of irrigation appears to 
have been recognized as early as 1866, when the Governor-General 
directed the draftmg of an Act to set out “ what was clearly the 
common law of the coimtiy, viz., the rivers and the natural streams 
as well as springs in unoccupied or Government lands belong to 
Government.” The jBiU prepared in pursuance of that order not 
only contained a declaration to that effect but also enunciated 
“ the undoubted right of the Government to levy a reasonable 
tax ■' for the use of water from the sources mentioned. The Bill 
was not, however, proceeded with as the urgency for it was not 
then keenly felt. The subject was considered again in 1880 as a 
result of the Tainiue Commission Beport which drew pointed 
attention to the great inconvenience caused by the absence of an 
Irrigation .Liaw. In 1884, a new Bill, based substantially on the 
Bombay Irrigation Act of 1879 was introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council with ulie object of establishing the law relating 
to irrigation and navigable works. The Bill was amended by a 
select committee whose report was not, how^ever, unanimous and 
the Bill was not proceeded with. Again in 1898, at the instance 
of the Government, the Board of Bevenue submitted an exhaustive 
report bn the subject. Just then the Irrigation Commission 
stressed the need for an Irrigation Law for Aladras.^ Accordingly 
the Government placed an officer on sxJecial duty for drafting an 
Irrigation Bill. The Bill was drafted and it -was to have been 
presented to the Legislature in November 1914. But, the consi- 
deration of the Bill \vas deferred till after the World War I. The 
Bill of 191-1 was further revised and brought up again before the 
Legislative Council in 1923. It was rejected. A committee of 
non-officials was then appointed to examine its provisions and in 
the light of their recommendations the Bill underwent further 
revision. But it w*as again withheld. 

134. The question was taken up by the Govermnent again in 
1939. The Board of Bevenue was asked to indicate clearly in 
consultation with the Chief Engineer for Irrigation the rights which 
should be allowed by the Government, and the powers which should 
be assumed by them in the matter of distribution and control of 
supplies, the extent to which irrigation free of charge or at con- 
cessional rates should be allowed and other connected particulars 
The matter was again deferred till after the World War II. Thus 
we^ see that though the question of enacting a comprehensive 
Irrigation Law has been engaging the attention of the authorities 
for about a century, no real progress has been made; but during 
this period. Case Law has been allowed to develop, restricting step 

^ R«pore of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, Part 114*118 
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by step the powers of the Government in the matter of control and 
regulation of water-supply. IDven though the courts have held that 
a certain paramount right vests in the Government in the matter 
of control of irrigation supply, the extent of that paramount right 
has nowhere been clearly dehned. Without such a definition it 
would be difficult for the admmistrative and technical officers of 
the Government to decide for themselves whether m passing certain 
orders they are acting within that paramount right or not. 

185. The lines on which a compi’ehensive Irrigation Law may 
be brought into being are indicated below : — The various classes of 
landholders whose irrigation rights should be defined are (1) ryot- 
%vari landholders, (2) landholders of permanently settled estates 
and {3} holders of inams granted under Inam Buies. It has been 
generally recognized that the Government have the paramount 
right to distribute and control supplies of 'water from the irrigation 
sources belonging to them. This recognition, however, does not 
prevent civil courts from issuing injunctions and declarations freely 
when ryots apprehend that their interests are atfected. 

Bor instance the question was raised w’hether the Government 
were entitled under the Act to levy enhanced water-cess in respect 
of irrigation of land registered under a particular Government work 
by reason of the fact that the ryot stored the water flowing from 
that vrork on to his land in a piivate reservoir.- The Madras High 
Court decided that impounding of water -on the ryots^' ow'n.land 
flowing on toThat land from the registered source in the authorized" 
manner could not be held to create a diflerent or additional source" 
other than that assigned by the revenue authorities. The point is 
that the Indian Contract Act does not provide sufficient safeguards 
to meet such cases. There have been other instances also of a 
similar nature. In respect of Government water flowing on the 
ryotwari lands the paramountcy of the Government needs to be 
defined clearly. . " " . ' 

Major irrigation problems arise in regard to the right of lah'd- 
liolders over irrigation - sources. In what is- known as the 
‘ Urlam ’ case, the Court held that the zamindar is entitled for 
the full use of water flowing in -the channel situated in his estate 
and that the easement right enjoyed by him is not limited to the 
cultivation of the ‘ mamul ’ or customary extent of single-crop 
and double-crop land. It is now too late in the day to question the 
correctness of this legal position. But there are two directions in 
wffiich legislation is still necessary, while accepting the proprietary- 
right of the zamindars in the sources lying within the ambit of the 
zamindari. They are (1) to define and effectively enforce the 
obligations of ownership, viz., (a) upkeep of sources in an efficient 
condition and (5) co-operation - with fellow- owners in a ^system of. 
connected sources for purposes of regulation of supplies and" develop- 
ment of irrigation, and (2) assxrmption of control by the 'Government 
where necessary in the public interests. 

The Madras High Court has held that the principle of the 
' TTrlam ’ decision applies to inam villages also. It will be 
7a 
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necessary to undertake legislation to enable the Government to 
exercise proper control over the distribution of "water to inam ryots. 
The object of the legislation should be, as in the case of zarnindars, 
to define and effectively enforce the obligations of ownership and 
to provide for assumption of direct control by the Government in 
iiecessaiw cases. As inams are generally small m extent and are 
mterspread with Government villages and as the inamdars have 
slender financial resources. Government intervention in the general 
interest wdll be called for to a larger extent in the inams than in 
the zamindaris. Another question connected with the distribution 
and control of water is the need for a statutory record of irrigation 
rights before a project is executed. The 'Government should also 
have power to declare whether and to what extent the project has — 

{a) improved pre-project supply to any source including a 
private source, and 

(b) improved pre-project supply to any land, where supply 
has been aSorded in lieu of or in addition to supply derived from 
a pre-project source. 

136. Yet another point for consideration in connection with the 
enactment of an Irrigation Law is the extent to which irrigation 
should be allowed free of charge or at concessional rates. The 
Irrigation Bill of 1924 provided that no cess for water should be 
levied (1) on Government land registered as wet unless such land 
having been registered as single-crop w'et land was cultivated with 
two or more irrigated crops and (2) upon ‘‘ mamul wet land in 
an estate except for water supplied or used for more than the 
number of crops recognized by the Government as entitled to water 
free of cess. The Bill also provided for the determination and 
localization of the extent of mamul wet land in an estate and for the 
levy of enhanced assessment upon Government land classified as 
wet and a charge for water upon mamul wet land in an estate, 
whenever the supply of water W’as enlarged or otherwise improved 
by the Government. The Government spend large sums of money 
on irrigation works and to make the scheme remunerative a s])eciai 
water-cess may have to be levied and ryots will have to pay the 
rate fixed whether they will take water or not. In the case c'f the 
Bhavani Beservoir project the Government have passed the Bhavani 
Beservoir Irrigation Cess Act to enable them to realise water-cess 
whether the lands are actually irrigated from the water from the 
reservoir or not. A similar legislation has been recommended for 
the Tnngabliadra project also. The development of irrigation 
under Government sources in the Piwince has reached a stage at 
which the law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. In 
future it will be very difficult to undertake a project unless’ it is 
certain that — 

{a) once a- scheme is prepared the private owners of existing 

eoinces in the scheme tract will be nnder an obligation to 
co-operate with it ; and 
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{h) the private owners of land will be obliged to pay the 
prescribed w^ater-cess on the lands settled as benefited by the 
scheme. 

137. Another point on which legislation is necessary, is about the 
determination of compensation to be awarded when existing irri- 
gation rights are interfered with. At present it is tmlawful to 
deprive a land of water in order to divert it to some other purpose. 
Public interest may require such diversion. Just as the Govern- 
ment have power under the Tjand Acquisition Act to acquire land 
on pa 3 nnent of compensation they should take power to divert 
water either temporarily or permanently for a public purpose, and 
assess and pay compensation therefor. The rivers and streams in 
the Malabar district present a peculiar problem. According to the 
rilling of the .High Court in what is known as the Olappamanna 
judgment the ownership of rivers and streams that are non-tidal 
and non-navigable in the Malabar district is vested in the owners 
of the land on either side of the river or stream. The need for 
legislation in respect of irrigation from these rivers and streams 
and the form which such legislation may take will depend to some 
extern on the Xjand Tenure Heforms to be introduced in the 
district. 

At present contribution in respect of irrigation works is being 
recovered under section 142 of the Estates Land Act and under 
section 70 of the Indian Contract Act. The former section applies 
to irrigation works which are situated in estates and which the 
landowners are bound to keep in a state of repair. The contri- 
butions due from the landowners is recoverable as an arrear of land 
revenue. Section 70 of the Indian Contract Act applies to irri- 
gation works situated outside the estates. Contribution leviable 
under this section is not recoverable as arrears of land revenue but 
by filing a civil suit. It is necessary to make the law uniform in 
this respect. 

It is found that the enforcement of kudimaramatb under the 
existing procedure is cumbrous and unpopular. The Madras 
Irrigation (Voluntary) Cess Act, 1942, provides for the levy of a 
voluntary cess for the maintenance of irrigation and drainage works 
serving ryotwari tracts in the Province in lieu of kudimaramatb. 
This Act has to be incorporated in any futnre legislation. This 
Act however provides for the levy of a cess in lieu of kudimaramatb 
only when the holders of two-tbirds of the land served bv the 
irrif 2 fation works so desire. Power should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to levy a cess whenever they find it expedient to do so; for 
a two-thirds majority may not be obtainable in all desirable cases 
though the Government are satisfied that kudimaramatb would 
noi work owing to want of co-operation among the ryots. The 
scope of this Act should also be enlarged to include zamindari 
tracts. The Madras Irrigation Cess Act, 1865, has been amended 
by Act VI of 1940, providing for levy of enhanced penal water 
rates for unauthorized irrigation of lands, even if the irrigation 
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is ii^Toluiitarj" and for raising a second crop on single crop ^vet 
land. The amended Act has to be embodied in the proposed 
Irrigation Ijaw» 


Oeneral eonelusions 

138. Irrigation policy has, in the past, been guided by the prin- 
ciple of productivity subject to a relaxation of this principle in areas 
liable to famine. In other words, the areas benefited by the 
introduction of an irrigation scheme should produce sufficient extra 
income with the help of the project to pay for the interest on the 
capital expended on it. This has led to two defects. Firstly on 
the administrative side, there has been a tendency all along to 
show exaggerated figures of income in the original estimate for a 
project. The following statement in respect of the pro]ects exe- 
cuted in the recent past in this Province clearly illustrates the 
difference between the original estimate and the actuals realized 


Xame of project. 

Tear it 

Pstimaied 

Capital 

Return 

started 

total 

outlay 

on capital 

working. 

extent. 

In lakhs. 

expected. 

(1) 

C2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Polavaram Island Project 

1934 

ACS. 

17,.500 

RS. 

18*24 

PBB 

CBITTE. 

8 

2. Sbavanasi tank 

1919 

719 

2-65 

3 

3. Mopad Peservoir 

3921 

12,600 

22*19 

3*36 

4. Tippayapalayam Resert oir 

3924 

1,500 

4*68' 

3-2 

5. Yellanur tank . - 

1919 

1,707 

2-70 


6. Willingdon Reservoir (Toludiir 

1925 

20.851 

32*10 

6*24 

Project). 

7. Cauvery-Mettur Project 

1932 

301,000 

737*08 

8 

8. Siddbapur tank 

1919 

4,250 

8‘62 

2*85 

9. Teiikatapuram tank 

1919 

1,705 

3*85 

2*6 


Water 

Actual 

Present 

Return on 


rate 

extent 

water 

capital 


proposed. 

irrigated. 

rate. 

realized. 


<G) 

(7) 

(b> 

(9) 


HS. A. r». 

ACS. 

KS. A. P. 

PBn 

<’E3SrT. 

1.* Polavaxam Island Project 

10 S 

13,152 

6 12 

4*52 

2. Bhavanasi tank 

9 6 

566 

9 0 

0*39 

3. .Mopad Reservoir 

7 13 

3,969 

7 13 

0‘8l 

4. Tippayapalayam Reservoir 

12 it 

721 

5 0 

0*30 

6. XeUannr tank 

4 

(for dry crops) 
512 4 

0*23 

6. Wiilingdon. Reservoir (Tolndur 

6 

16,109 

6 

2*66 

Proieot). 

7. C very-Mettur Project 

15 

152,166 


1*25 

8. Siddbapur tank. 

G 

721 

6 

0*16 

9. Venkatapnram tank 

9 

269 

4 

0*16 


139, It is significant that this difference exists in practically 
every case. It cannot be said that this is due completely to the 
difficulties of framing a proper estimate. It would be more reason- 
able to infer that it is the result of a legitimate fear that if the true 
position is carefully estimated in the beginning, a project would 
never be sanctioned. Consequently the original estimates are 
attempts to bloat up income figures* in order to pay homage to a 
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principle which, if meticulously followed, would result in practi- 
cally no useful irrigation work being sanctioned. The other defect 
18 the application of the principle of remunerativenass to works 
of improvement and drainage. In many cases, these works cannot 
show a direct increase of revenue, but nevertheless failure to take 
measures at the proper time will lead to rapid deterioration. In 
respect of drainage, especially, the adverse effects are cumulative 
and widespread. An ill-drained area may produce half the normal 
outturn of a well-drained area-. In such a case it will be impos- 
sible to show any increase of revenue to Government by removing 
the defect, but the benefit to the people will be immense. A\rhat- 
is necessary, therefore, is a more practical and realistic approach 
to investment on irrigation schemes. The old criterion of prodticti- 
vity does not accord with modern socialistic views of the duty of 
the State towards the people. The criterion for an irrigation 
work should rather be the increase in the yield of the crops, the 
protection from liability to crop failure and the general increase 
in prosperity and the consequent well-being arising therefrom 
rather than the increase of income to the State by wav of land 
revenue or water charge. It has already been shown above how 
the present rules encourage indirect transgressions. There is no 
reason why Government should acquiesce in this false position. 
The benefits afforded by irrigation will directly be confined to a 
particular area, but indirectly they will be spread over a much 
larger region, and this should be realized. In respect of improve- 
ments and drainage works, the urgency of the work alone should 
be the criterion. It is needless to add that in regard to minor 
irrigation works which have no separate capital and revenue 
accounts, the introduction of the criterion of productivity is its 
reductio ad ahsurdum. In the last few years, there has been 
a welcome tendency to make departures from this principle 
where necessary. In areas heavily liable to famine, even protec- 
tive rates are not now being insisted on. The need for growing 
more food during the war years has resulted in the sanction of 
several schemes which would not have been sanctioned ^dn earlier 
years. More recently, the Government of Madras have accepted 
that indirect returns from an irrigation project may also be takeii 
into account in calculating ' the yield from a project. These, 
however, are halfway measures. In a country where so much 
of agriculture is dependent on the monsoon and where the mon- 
soon is notoriously capricious, what is necessary, is a reorienta- 
tion of irrigation policy itself; the benefit to the people and not 
income to the Government being the test for sanctioning an irri- 
gation work. This would mean a radical alteration in the point ot 
view of those who control the finance of the State. But if irriga- 
tion is recognized as a public utility, then it need no longer be 
made self-financing. The general tax-payer can incur interest 
chpges on iridgation rather than charges for famine relief, anti- 
epidemic measures, hospital facilities and other ameliorative steps 
that follow in the wake of insufficient food and poor he?|,ltH, 
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Famines and Famine Relief 
Causes of famine 

140. Tlie proximate cause of a famine in times of peace is the 
failure of crops resulting from insufficient or untimely rainfall. Such 
failui-e over a restricted area in a single season, after a year of 
normal plenty will not of necessity produce famine or even such 
a degree of scarcity as to call for State intervention. The food 
outturn of an ordinar 3 ’ 3 ’ear is usually more than sufficient to meet 
the wants of those dependent on it for their subsistence until the 
next harvest. On the other hand, when the crops are lost over a 
large extent of the countiw for two or more seasons in succession, 
the probable result will be severe distress among the smaller land- 
holders and the landless classes, such as field and other labourers 
and pettj^ artisans. Should the drought continue, tl^ distress 
becomes more widespread; the stores of grain reserved by the 
larger landholders for domestic consumption are gradually 
exhausted; the grain dealers keep their stocks back from the 
market; prices rise rapidly; private charity becomes contracted; 
and the pinch of famine is seriously felt by all but the wealthy. 

Tracts secure from famine 

141. South Kanara and Malabar on the West Coast, and 
Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore on the East Coast may be considered 
to be practically immune from famine, though in Malabar the 
pressure of populatiofi and the consequent inadequacy of local food 
supplies have created among the poor people, particularly in seasons 
of bad harvest, conditions bordering on famine. From their 
favourable geographical situation Malabar and South Kanara enjoy 
an almost phenominal rainfall, whilst the other three delta districts 
are protected by magnificent irrigation works, which afford an 
assured water-supply to large areas of rice lands. Besides the five 
districts mentioned above, the districts of Vizagapatam, Tinnevelly, 
South Arcot, Trichinopoly and ISTellore can also be said to be 
generally secure though in a smaller degree. There have been 
periods of scarcity in these districts also in the early periods before 
the development of irrigation works, but after the execution of the 
several irrigation projects, anything ‘ like severe famine has been 
unknown. On the whole therefore these ten districts which 
account for more than 40 per cent of the total area and 50 per 
cent of the total population of the Province may be fairly regarded 
as secure from famine. 


Tracts liable to famine 

143. The remaining districts (excluding Madras) of the Presi- 
dency are more or less liable to famine, with the exception of small 
nreas protected by works of irrigation.- The most insecure districts 
ore those known as the Beccan districts, comprising KurnooT 
Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah, which have frequently suffered 
from famine during the last one hundred years. They cover a total 
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area of 27,500 square miles with a population of millions, the 
majority of whom depend upon agriculture for their livelihood. 
The average annual rainfall in that region is only 25 inches and 
this precarious rainfall makes crop production very difficult. 
These districts are drained by the Kistna and the Pennar rivers 
and their tributaries, but with the exception of the Kurnool- 
Cuddapah canal, the Gumbum tank in Kurnool and the Tunga- 
bhadra channels in Bellary, there are no important irrigation 
works, and crops are almost entirely dependent on the veiy 
precarious and scanty rainfall. The districts of North Arcot and 
Salem have also suffered periodically from famine, the most 
disastrous of which was in 1876 to 1878. Bater in 1891—92 and 
1896—97, considerable portions of these two districts suffered from 
severe distress. In North Arcot and Salem well irrigation has 
largely developed and affords a considerable measure of protection. 
The Palar, Poiny and Cheyyar systems also help to ease the situa- 
tion considerably. The other districts affected are Coimbatore, 
Madura and Chingleput. The Ghingleput district has suffered from 
famine five times during the last centmw and from crop failure on 
other occasions, but owing to its proximity to the presidency town, 
it has not felt the effect of the famine to the same extent as the 
other affected districts. More than 50 per cent of the cultivated 
area in this district is irrigated, but the nature of the irrigation 
works is such that hardly a tenth of the area is protected in a year 
of severe drought. In Coimbatore the rainfall is generally scanty 
and precarious, but the district possesses great natural advantages 
in the way of sub-soil springs, which have been utilized to the 
fullest extent by an industrious and thrifty population. However, 
famines are still common in certain taluks. In Madura, the Periyar 
Project has greatly improved the position ; but over a large area 
consisting of Zamindari estates the irrigation works are not in 
a satisfactory condition and famines still occur. The following 
statement shows the famines in this Province from 1790 onwards 
and the tracts affected by each famine : — 


Years. 


Tracts affected. 


1790 

1799 

1804 

1805-07 

1812-14 

1824 

1833 


1854 

1866-67 


, . Northern Circars. 

, . Madura district. 

. . Tanjore and South Arcot. 

Ceded districts, Carnatic, North Arcot, Trichinopoly 
and Taniore. 

Madura district. 

Carnatic, Central and Ceded districts and part of the 
Circars, 

. . Northern districts and Madras. Extended also to 
Chinscleput, South Arcot. North Arcot, Old Bellary 
* and parts of East Godavari. 

. . Bellary. 

All parts of the Province, except the districts of East 
Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, Tinnevelly 
and South Kanara, 
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Yeayrs, 
187 6—7 8 

1890-9:^ 

1896-97 


1900 

1901 
1905 
1919 
1921-22 
1924 
1926 
19^1-32 
1934-35 
1937-38 
1939 


1942-43 


Tiacts affected. 

Ceded districts, Nellore, North Areot, parts of Kistna, 
Central and Carnatic districts. 

Carnatic, Central and Southern districts. 

Ceded districts, Vizagapatam and parts of East Goda- 
vari districts. 

Ceded districts and portions of Nellore and Kistna. 
Cuddapah, Ananfapur, Chingleput and North Arcot. 
Part of Chingleput district. 

Part of Nandigama taluk of the Kistna district. 

Portions of Beliary, Anantapur and ICurnool districts. 
Portions of Bellary and Anantapur districts. 
Dharapuram taluk of Coimbatore district. 

Portions of Beliary district. 

Portions of BeUary and Anantapur districts. 

Beliary, Anantapur and Kurnool. 

Parts of Coimbatore district and five taluks of Chingle- 
put district. 

Parts of Bellary, Anantapur and Kurnool, 


The lollowing statement shows the areas and the population 


according to the 

1941 census which are 

liable to 

famine 

periodically : — 






A'uantapur District. 



Anantapur 

. 13«,446 

Dharmavaraiii 

• • 

99,260 

Gooty 

. 178,189 

Hindupu 2 ‘ 

. 

127,805 

Madakasira 

. 107,166 

Tadpatri 

. . . 

127,700 

Penukonda 

. 104,094 

Kalya ndrug 

. 

97,321 


Bellaiy District. 



Adoni 

. 201,200 

Bellaiy 

• . - 

151,403 

Alur 

. 111,445 

Rayadrug 

. • * 

106,854 

Siruguppa 

69,431 





Kurnool 

District. 



Kumool 

1 77,273 

Pattikonda 

. 

128,879 


- Coimbatore District,. 



Palladam 

. 324,039 

Dha-rapuram . 

. • * 

321,794 

Udamalpet 

. 181,047 




Experience has shown that though there are in this Province 
many tracts which are subject to frequent failures of monsoon and 
which are not fully protected by irrigation works, abnormal 
seasonal scarcity on a scale sufficient to require special measures to 
deal with it exists only in the Ceded Districts. Here too the famine 
areas are mostly confined to the eastern part of the Bellary district, 
the western part of Kurnool and the greater part of Anantapur. 
The entire ayacut of the Kumool-Cuddapah canal is outside the 
famine zone due to the irrigation facilities existing in that area. 
The other important famine tract is the middle part of the Coimba“ 
tore district, Kollegal and the Southern part of Salem. 
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Relief measures 

143. It has been, recognized as the duty of the State to take 
steps to avert the loss of human life by famine. It is therefore 
found necessary for the Government to have a programme of action, 
so that when famine is imminent, prompt and eiiective measures 
of relief may be taken. ^ Experience has shown that a scheme of 
relief organization carefully devised beforehand involves less out- 
lay and secures more satisfactory results than action taken when 
the State is brought face to face with a calamity. The main object 
of State intervention in a famine cami>aign is to save life and all 
other considerations are subordinated to this. The success or 
otherwise of relief methods at such a crisis cannot be subjected to 
a financial test. It is not intended to suggest that it is the diit\ 
of the Government to maintain the population at the normal level 
of comfort or to insure them against all suffering. The respon- 
sibilities of the State may be said to be limited to the extent of 
protecting the people from starvation in time of distress. 

The Famine Code 

144. With a view to having a planned scheme for combating 
famines in this Province a Famine Code has been compiled. The 
Code gives elaborate instructions in respect of standing preparations, 
intelligence for the reporting of signs of famine and preliminary 
measures of enquiry and preparation when rains fail. It also 
provides for the procedure to be followed in organizing famine 
relief. Famine relief is afforded tmder two main systems, namely, 
by or-ganizing relief works to individuals who are able to work and 
by extension of gratuitous relief to individuals who are physically 
or otherwise unable to do work. The following other measure^ 
are also adopted for affording direct or indirect relief : — 

Q) Assistance to aboriginal tribes. 

(2) Assistance to weavers and other artizans. 

(3) Advances under the Eand Improvement Eoans Act and 
the Agriculturists Loans Act, 

(4) Suspension and remission of Land Revenue. 

(5) Preservation of cattle. 

(6) Protection of orphans. 

The statement in Appendix 10 shows the details of famine 
lelief given by the Government during the last forty years - 

Prevention of famine 

145. The Famine Code Revision Committee constituted in 
1938 considered the remedial measures to be undertaken in the 
areas after consulting a number of official and unofficial witnesses. 
Their conclusion was, to quote their own words : — 

“ ^ State intervention has up to the present been largely 
confined to measures designed to save life and mitigate suffering"; 

^ Report of the Madras Fa-rain© Code Revision Oommitt©©, 1938. Volume 
Report, page 4. 
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in OTir opinion a bolder policy is now called for which we trust will 
not only be of incalculable benefit to the people by creating much 
needed W'ealth and fostering power of resistance, but will in the 
long run save the resources of the State from the steady drain 
caused by the recmuing needs and continued poverty of these 
districts.” The Committee among other things recommended the 
following multi-directional programme : — 

(1) Development of irrigation, i.e., the provision of irriga- 
tion facilities, and tank restoration, 

(2) introduction of improved methods of agriculture such 
as bunding, and dry farming, 

(3) exploitation of the mineral resources and development 
of large scale industries, and 

(4) development of cottage industries. 

The committee also recommended the constitution of a Board 
called the Ceded Districts Economic Development Board consisting 
of both officials and non-officials for the economic development of 
the Ceded Districts in the several directions mentioned above. 
The Government constituted the Board in 1941. The Board draws 
up schemes of development and sees that approved schemes are 
executed by the departments concerned as promptly as possible. It 
also co-ordinates the work of the several departments. Eeference 
has already been made to the Tungabhadra and the Godavari 
schemes and to their anticipated effect in banishing famine from 
Southern India in general and from the areas served by the schemes 
in particular. The proposed lower Bhavani Project in the Goimba 
tore district is expected to imgate over two lakhs of acres and to 
prevent the recurrence of any famine in that tract in future. 

146. The Ceded Districts which have the highest liability to 
famine are being specially looked after at the present time. The 
future of these districts lies first in protected irrigation and second 
in the development of industries, especially industries based on 
minerals. Special steps should be taken to develop these areas 
in as many different ways as possible. The Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity has shown the way to what is now popularly called ‘ Multi 
Purpose Development.” This development should be in the hands 
of a body solely engaged in this purpose and transcending normal 
administrative boundaries. A public corporation is the most suita- 
ble form for such an organization. It would operate in clos6 
co-operation with Government officers and it would promote the 
development of backward areas all along the line. What is neces- 
sary in this Province is the application of the Tennessee Valley 
principle to backward regions ; the Ceded Districts and the Agency 
tracts may be given as examples. 



CHAPTER V— TECHNOLOGICAL AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

Development of technology and the evolution of the 
Agricultural Department 

Early History 

147. The application of science to crop production is a recent 
development in the history of agriculture which had for long 
depended on empirical methods. In England the Hothamstead 
Besearch Station was established in 1843 and its centenary was 
recently celebrated. In this “century of progress ” in agricultural 
science cultivation practices have been greatly rationalized, 
resulting in increased and better croj;) production. 

In India very little interest was evinced by the Central or 
Provincial Governments in the development of agricultui*e till the 
1880 famine. Stray attempts had, however, been made in this 
direction in some Provinces over a long period of years and by 
a variety of methods. The Pamine Commission of 1880 attempted 
to find out some practical measures by which famines could be 
avoided or at least their severity minimized. “The Commission 
also investigated the question of practical improvements in agri- 
culture and the State intervention necessary to “ encourage this 
branch of national industry ’ ’ The Commission among other 
things recommended the revival of the Department of Agriculture by 
the Government of India and the simultaneous formation of Agri- 
cultural departments in all Provinces. This did not materiahze 
immediately until Dr. Voelkar came to India in 1889 to advise 
upon the best course to be adopted to apply the teachings of agri- 
cultural chemists to Indian Agriculturists, and to effect improve" 
ments in Indian agriculture. This was the first definite attempt 
to frame a policy of Agricultural Besearch suited to Indian 
conditions. 

148. ®In Madras practical interest in agricnlturaa develop- 
ment was awakened as early as in 1863 by Sir William Denison, 
the then Governor, who drew attention to the practice of continuons 
cropping, the deficiency of mannre and its consumption as fuel the 
defective implements, the lack of trees, tke poor cattle and’ the 
want of accurate knowledge and statistics in this Province An 
order was placed in England for a steam plough, some steam har- 
rows and cultivators, seed drills, threshing machines and winnowers 
chaff cutters and water Hfts._ The Government also entrusted iri 
1864, 350 acres of land at Saidapet near Madras to a committee of 

I Comimssion on Agriculture in India (Abridged Eeport), 1928, page 16. 

^ Ibid., page 22. 
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amateiir agricultm*al enthusiasts, who undertook to conduct on 
it (1) a full tnai and exhibition of the agricultural implements 
received from hlngiand, (2) a full trial of artificial manures, and 
(3) an exhibition to the people of improved system of agriculture, 
.The Committee laboured for seven years without much success as 
no preliminary investigations of local conditions Had been made, 
and in 1871, the farm passed under official control. 

149. After the failure of this scheme, an attempt was made to 

work out a scheme of agricultural education. A complete and 

high class public Agricultural College ” was established at Saidapefc 
in 1876. In 1884 the control of the College was transferred from 
the Board of Hevenue to the Director of Public Instruction with 
whom it remained until the reorganization of the Agricultural 
Department in 1905. In 1885, except for a small portion which 
remained attached to the College, the farm at Saidapet was abo- 
lished. The Superintendent of the farm was made an assistant 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture for general statistical and agri- 
cultural work. From 1887^ to 1905, the main energies of the 
department were devoted to the business of famine analysis, to the 
tabulation of village statistics and to enquiries on various agri- 
cultural or economic subjects in different parts of the Presidency. 
Much of the Saidapet land was kept on as a dairy farm ; but with 
a fundamental change of policy, district farms were opened for fche 
investigation and study of specific problems. 

Thus the history of Government efforts to improve agriculture 
111 Madras from 1863 to the close of the century falls into three 
periods. The first witnessed the ascendency of the idea of a model 
farm worked on western methods, the second was dominated by a 
barren discussion on agricultural education, and in the third agri- 
cultural effort was blighted b^- the insistence on the importance of 
statistics. However, the work done by Mr. W. H. Hobertson dur- 
ing his long tenure of office as Principal of the College and Superin- 
tendent of the Experimental Station at Saidapet and later by 
Mr. G. A. Benson as Deputy Director of Agriculture left its mark 
on the development of the Agiicultiiral Department after its 
re-organization in 1905. The old students of the Saidapet college 
played no inconsiderable part in the development of the department 
in its later stages. 

150. Towards the close of the last century several natural forces 
led to the investigation of various problems connected with crop 
production. Several of the staple crops of Madras were affected by 
diseases. Between 1895 and 1897 the sugarcane area in the Goda- 
vari district steadily declined owing to the ravages of *red rot 
An -Economic Botanist was therefore appointed to investigate this 
disease. In 1901 he was allowed to lease land in Godavari to try 
and find resistant varieties ; and a farm was opened in the district 
in 1902. The groundnut area began to shrink in 1903 and 1904 
due to insect attack. Hew varieties of groundnut were 

^ Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (Abridged Report), 1928, page 23, 
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lulruduced lu place ol tiie uld varieticji. Uiseatieis of popper uu 
the West Coast attracted attention. A farm was opened in Mala- 
bar for tlie investigation of *' poilu *' disease in pepper. Cotton 
which is an important export produce crop simuitaneoubiy received 
attention and two isiatioUb were opened m 1901 in JBeilary and 
Tinneveily to improve thib crop. Thus was laid the foundation 
for further crop investigation in the nevk era of agricultural advance 
which commenced in 1905. 

Though the achievements ui the department prior to 1905 were 
negligible, sufficient ground had been cleared for the definite ad- 
vancement of agriculture and in the application of science to better 
crop production. The work of Dr. Barbar, who w’as brought from 
the West Indies to tackle s»ugarcane diseases, formed the basis for 
the improvement of indigenous varieties of crops by selection. It 
was found that selection and hi-eeding offered much greater possi- 
bihties for crop improveineni liuui the introduction of exotic varie- 
ties which were influenced oy eu\ ironmeiit. A few outstanding 
successes in the introduction of exotics were, however, recorded in 
groundnuts and potatoes. As the ieclmiqiie uf Improved agri- 
culture was itself in its infancy during the eariy decades of this 
century, agiicuitui-al extension work did not make much headway 
and the attempts to spread belter cultivation methods among i^yots 
did not produce tangible results. 

151. X landmark in agricultural development was the establish- 
ment of the Pusa Agricultural Besearch Institute in 1905 and the 
establishment of the Agricultm*al College and Besearch Institute of 
the Province at Coimbatore in 1907 in pursuance of the policy for 
agricultural development laid down by Dord Curzon. Since then, 
agricultural research and extension have progressed side by side 
and the staff for the work have been found from among the gradu- 
ates trained in the College. The Government of India Act of 1919 
placed agriculture in the Province under a popular Minister as a 
transferred subject. In 1921, the Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India to stimulate and assist the 
production, marketing and utilization of Indian cotton. The Com- 
mittee financed Provincial Governments in research work on 
problems connected with the improvement of Indian Cotton and 
Madras availed itself of the opportunities and facilities afforded by 
this body. 

In 1928, the Bo^-al Commission on Agriculture made its report, 
the most comprehensive account of Indian agriculture yet , pub- 
lished, and this opened a new chapter in agricultural development. 
The report recognized that the problem of improving Indian agri- 
culture was really the problem of improving Indian village life 
and that they were inseparable and contiguous. As a result of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the Imperial Conneil of Agri- 
cultural Besearch was set up to give the lead in the application of 
science to the problems of Indian agriculture and to co-ordinate 
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a^J-ricultui-al research. Under the council’s auspices several schemes 
of research have been undertaken in this Province and have 
been either completed or are under way. They cover a wide field 
of subjects and include research programmes on fruits, potatoes, 
rice, sugarcane, oil seeds, dry farming, animal nutrition, market- 
ing and cost of production of crops. 

Ill the field of agricultural education, the College at Coimbatore 
was affiliated in 1920 to the Madras University, and a separate 
faculty in agriculture was created and the P.Sc. degree course 
in Agiiculture instituted. The first batch of graduates came out 
in 1923. With a view to meeting the increasing demand for agri- 
cultural graduates another college has been now opened at Bapatla 
in the Guntur district, for the Telugu areas. 

The Economic Depression 

1-52. A serious obstacle to the unfettered development of agri- 
culture in the Province was the general economic depression of the 
thirties which afiiected practically all activities throughout the 
world. There was a heavy fall in agricultural prices commencing 
from 1929. 

Being an agricultural Province the strain due to the fall in 
prices was comparatively greater in Madras. The money income 
of the ryot was halved by 1933—34 as compared to that of 1929—30. 
The fall in agricultural costs was not proportionate to the general 
fall in prices, as several items of costs such as land revenue and 
interest charges were inelastic and could not be brought down. 
Suspensions and remissions of land revenue were granted on a 
large scale but they were inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation. The depression considerably lowered the ryoPs standard 
of living and increased his debts. 


Agriculture under Provincial Autonomy 

153. The popular Ministry wdiich came into power in 1937 w^as 
enthusiastic about agricultural improvement and rural reconstruc- 
tion. Several legislative measures were either planned or under- 
taken to reduce the agriculturist’s burden of debt and to bring about 
reforms in tenancy. The Ministry was, however, short-lived and 
w^ent out of office with the declaration of World War II. 

A modern war needs the total mobilization of agricultural and 
industrial production in a country and when the recent war started, 
the country was unprepared for any such colossal effort. Several 
control measures were instituted. War purchases on behalf of allied 
governments resulted in rise in prices. Agriculturists, however, 
were benefited only partially, as the cost of production also went up 
with the prices. U/ack of imports of essential food grains resulted 
in a shortage of food supplies and the “ Grow More Food Cam- 
paign was inaugurated with the object of making the Province 
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self-sufficient in food. There is a lively realization now that the 
mobilization of resources ehected for war should be canalised for 
peace. 


Soil study and its importance 

131. A detocriplion of the soils of the Province and their charac- 
teristics has aheady been given in the mtroductory chapter. It 
will be seen from it, mat the soils vary in agricultural quahty from 
region to region. A soil survey would be desirable with a view to 
classifying and maipping the&e soils by modern methods. The lioyal 
Commission on Agricuitm'e accepted the need for a detailed soil 
survey but did not recommend its being taken up then. ^ They 
were of the view that “ soil surveys should only be tmdertaken 
w’hen there is a specific problem to solve or when laboratory 
examination of soils is required to interpret information already on 
record They also suggested that the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research should undertake the collation and publication 
of all the available information regarding the composition aird 
characteristics of Indian soils. Their mam reason for deferring 
the soil surveys was one of cost. ^ They stated that ‘ * the cost 
of a complete soil survey w'ould be prohibitive 

As a result there has been so far no systematic soil survey of 
India in spite of the recommendations of the Irrigation Commission 
of 1901, that such a survey is an essential preliminary to the develop- 
ment of irrigation schemes. The soil problems in regions of canal 
irrigation are numerous and compHcated. It is well-known that 
the delta areas in this Province do not yield as much as some of 
the other rice growing areas. The reason is mainly the defective 
surface and subsurface drainage. Maximum crop production is the 
resultant of a balance between physico chemical and biological 
pi'ocesses. Here the physical and chemical properties of the soil 
play a dominant part in relation to soil moisture, incidentally 
controlling the biological activities. 

Isolated soil surveys of the various tracts in this Province have, 
however, been undertaken for different purposes. A beginning was 
made in the year 1914 in the survey of the Tanjore delta mainly 
with a view to appraising the quantities of the major plant food 
elements present in the soil and to determining the manurial 
requirements of the areas. As rice forms the staple article of diet of 
the people in this Province, soil smweys undertaken in the years 
between 1914 and 1928 were confined to deltaic tracts where rice 
IS the principal crop raised- They included Tanjore, Guntur, 
Godavari, Kistna and Periyar areas. In the year 1921, a survey of 
the Malabar district was undertaken because rice is grown there on 
an extensive scale, though no irrigation facilities are available as 
in the tracts surveyed previously. 

^ Hoystl Commissioii on Agriculture in India, 192S, pag© 122. 

® Ibid., page 74. 

8 
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155. Experience has shown that, when an irrigation project has 
been under tatLen witiiout a previous survey of the proOabie etlect of 
the application of irrigation water on lands accustomed to receive 
only ram water, the result has in some cases been unfavourable 
to the lands sought to be benefited, raising more problems tor solu- 
tion than the origmal one sought to be solved. For instance, 
irrigation in the Gauvery Mettur Project lands in Tanjore has 
completely destroyed all the jack trees in that area. The large 
proportion of sand in the soils has also rendered the theoretical 
calculations of the duty of water for the crop and the consequent 
area over which the available water could be used imworkable in 
practice- A preliminary soil survey would thus seem to be the 
lirsi rational step to be taken before launching urigation schemes. 
A smwey’ has now been made of the area proposed to be hrigated 
under the lower Bhavani Project. A similar survey has been 
completed of the area under the Tungabhadra Project and the judi- 
cations are that the note of pessimism sounded in certain quarters 
against these schemes has been unduly gloomy and that there need 
be no fear of deleterious effects with a judicious use of the water. 
The need for a scientilic study of soils in relation to crop production 
cannot be overemphasized. 

The manure problem 

io6. The application of manures to cultivated lands to increase 
their productivity was practised many centuries before a scientihc 
explanation of the function -of such substances was sought or 
attempted- The use of farmyard manure is as old as agriculture 
and ancient treatises record the usefulness of wood ash, bones and 
refuse materials for increasing soil fei’tility and better crop pro- 
duction. These manures and the recently introduced “ chemical 
or “ commercial ” fertilisers increase the fertility of the soil by 
replacing plant foods removed from the soil by the crop and by 
improving the physical texture of the soil. Plants require many 
elements for their growth, but the most important are Nitrogen, 
Phosphorous and Potash. Of these, the most essential is Nitro- 
gen from the point of view of plant growth under South Indian 
conditions. It may generally be stated that Nitrogen functions in 
the vegetative growth of the plant and Phosphorous more in the 
reproductive aspect, viz., grain production. With regard to potash, 
the third essential plant food. South Indian soils do not seem to 
need this constituent except in the case of a few crops like potato, 
tobacco and some fruit crops. The absence or deficiency of any 
of these elements must be regarded as a limiting factor in crop 
production. AA^hen all the elements are present in the soil, maxi- 
mum yields are obtained, provided the other outside factors of 
production, like water, are satisfied. 

With every-^rop removed from the land, the soil is depleted of 
the three important plant nutrients — Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and 
Potash — and the quantity removed varies^ with the kind of crop. 
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The approximate quantities oi nutzients removed by some of the 
principal crops of the Province are given in the following table : — 

In pounds per acre. 


Name of the croi). 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potaa 

<i> 


i2) 

<3> 

C4) 

Paddy 


4b 

23 

41 

Sugarcane 


56 

68 

190 

Cotton 


97 

29 

83 

Tobacco 


67 

9 

85 

Ctioiam 


72 

25 

45 

Ragi . . 


49 

30 

202 

Cumbu 


2S 

lu 

11 

Vajagu 


23 

10 

17 

Maize 


25 

10 

25 


On the basis of the area sown with the above crops in 1944-45, 
the quantities of plant nutrients to be replaced annually are esti- 
mated as follows : — 


ns TONS. 

l^itrogea . . . . . . . . - 548,350 

Phosphoric acid . . , . . • , . 230,193 

Potash . . . . • • . 553,054 

ii the total area sown with both food and non-food crops in 
1944-45, VIZ., 36,999,372 acres, is taken into account, the annual 
requirements of nutrients to replace these removed from the soil 
work out as shown below : — 

m TONS. 

Nitrogen . 887,000 

Phosphoric acid 372,000 

Potash . . . 894,000 

Manure resources of the Province 

157. The different kinds of manm'es available and used in the 
Province may be classified under the following three heads ; — 

(A) Pnlky organic manures. 

(B) Concentrated organic manui-es. 

(C) Artificial or chemical manures. 

Bulky organic manures 

158. In this group, the largest source of supply is cattle or 
faimyard manure. Shortage or non-availability of fuel in man; 5 ( 
places leads to the use of cattle dung as fuel. Litter is rarely 
provided for the cattle by a large mass of the ryots. Manure 
conservation methods are crude, resulting in loss of manure and 
plant nutrients from the bulk. ^ I>r. Bums has given the daily 
manure production for cattle at 40 lb., for buffaloes at 50 lb., and 
young stock at 20' lb. On this basis, cattle population of the 
Province according to the census of 1944 will produce 135,987,000 
tons of cattle manm’e. Allowing for a wastage of two-thirds, the 


^ Dr. Burns’ Technological Possibilities of Ag:rioulturaI Development in 
India, page 116 . 

8a 
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ayailable quantity for manuring purposes may be estimated at 
45,3293000 tons. The percentage composition of an average sample 
of cattle manui'e on an air dry basis has been found to be as 
follows : — 

PEB CElStT, 


jSTitrogen - . . . • . . . . . 1-22 

Potash • . . . . . . . - . - . 1 ’20 

Phosphoric acid •• .. -- 0*62 


Taking 40 per cent as the dry basis, the total nutrients from 
farmyard manure in the Province is 221,205 tons Nitrogen, 112,416 
tons Phosphoric acid and 217,479' tons Potash. Another impcirtant 
source is sheep manure. Sheep rearing is common m many dis- 
tricts of the Province and on an estimated annual production of 
2|- cwt. per head, after allowing for ail wastages, the total pro- 
duction of sheep manure from the sheep population will be 
1,300,000 tons. 

Compost manure 

159. Waste organic matter like municipal rubbish, weeds, cotton 
stalks and other farm refuse can be made into good compost 
manure ** by a proper system of biological fermentation. Next xo 
farmyard manure, composts if properly made will constitute an 
important source of manure for cultivation. 

The urban population of the Madras Province was 7,864,883, 
according to the 1941 census and that of the municipalities, 
4,382,790. On the assumption that the output of rubbish for a 
family of five members is three pounds per day, the annual output 
would be half a ton per family. The total amount of rubbish from 
the entire urban population would then be 800,000 tons per year 
and from the municipal population about 400,000 tons per year. 
Night soil, another municipal waste, is also an important source 
of manure if properly conserved and utilized. On the assumption 
that for a unit of 1,000 population twelve gallons of nightsoil are 
actually collected in a municipality, the total available quantity of 
nightsoil in the municipalities comes to 44,000 gallons or about 
200 tons a day (1 ton equals 220 gallons) or 73,000 tons a year. 


Green manures 


Green manures are noted for their beneficial action on paddy 
lands. Their efficiency compared to others, worked out from the 
recorded field experiments will be apparent from the following : — 

Efficiency compared 

Manure. to that of 


green manure 100 


No manure , - . . . . . , 33*0 

Phosphate only , . . , . , . . 50*0 

Nitrogen only , , . . . . . . 70*0 

Nitrogen + Phosphate , . . . . , 90*0 

Green manure . . . . . . . . 100*0 

Green manure + Phosphate . , • • v 120*0 

Green manure + Nitrogen . . • 133*0 

Green manure -j- Nitrogen + Phosphate 166*0 
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The precise conditions for successful green manuring have been 
worked out and the chemical researches on green manure by W. H. 
Harrison and P. A. Bubrahmanya Ayyar at Coimbatore betw^een 
the years 1911 and 1917 have shown that the value of green manure 
for paddy lies more in its physical etfects than in its nitrogen. The 
more recent researches elsewhere partly confirm and partly 
contradict the results of the Coimbatore work. Pending further 
resed relies it may be assumed ihat green manures are useful both on 
account of their nitrogen contents and their ph\"sical effects. The 
more important green manure crops grown are Daincha, Wild Indi- 
go, Sunn hemp and Phillipesara. The last two are also raised for 
fodder purposes. The area under green manure crops in 1943-44 
was over 900,000 acres and on an average yield of 3 tons per acre, 
the total production of green manure is estimated at 2,7<iK3,000 
tons- 


Coneentrated organic manures 

160. Concentrated organic manures may be classed as nitro- 
genous or phosphatic depending upon their rich content of nitrogen 
or phosphoric acid. Some of them are rich in both. Their applica- 
tion is usually to commercial or money crops like sugarcane or 
plantain, but their use is now being extended to the paddy crop 
as w^ell. 


Oil cakes 

Oil cakes like groundnut and others belong to the nitrogenous 
class of concentrated organic manures as they are rich in nitrogen. 
Rome of the common cakes used for manure purposes and their 
chemical composition are given below : — 


Oil cal^e. 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric acid 
(percentage). 

Potaa 

(1) 


(2) 

<3) 

<4) 

Groundnut . . 

. . 

8-0 

1*4 

1*2 

Castor 


4-5 

1*9 

0*7 

Heem 

. . 

60 

1*3 

1*7 

Pungam 


3*6 

1*3 

0*7 


Of these, the most important is groundnut cake. It is exten- 
sively used in all districts for manuring purposes. The annual pro- 
duction in the Province is estimated at 246,000 tons. 

Castor cake is also nsed for irrigated crops. The main districts 
of production are G-untur, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem and 
Cuddapah. The normal production of castor cake is estimated at 
10 to 12 thousand tons. Small quantities of other cakes like Pun- 
gam and Neem are also used for manuring purposes in some dis- 
tricts of production — ^Pungam mostly in the Chittoor and North 
Arcot districts. Their average annual production is estimated at 
1,850 tons. 
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The total production of oil cakes available for manuring pur- 
poses is thus 260,000 tons. 


Groundnut cake . . 

■ « 


.. 

isr TONS. 
24=6,000 

Castor 

. . 

* . 

. . 

12,000 

Xeem 

. . 

• « 

. • 

1,200 

Fungam 

• • 

. . 

. . 

650 


259,850 

or 

260,000 


Among the phosphatic class of concentrated organic manures, 
bonemeal and bone super are the most important. On the basis 
of the bovine population, their mortality and slaughter rates, the 
production of bones in this Province may be estimated at 150,000 
tons per annum. But the quantity of bones actually collected is 
far below the estimated figure and is only about 25,000 to 30,000 
tons. The rest is either not collected at all or is exported to foreign 
countries. During the five years ending with 1937—38, the average 
annual export of bones from India to foreign countries for purposes 
of manure was 16,896 tons. The net annual supplies of bones to 
Madras from other Provinces and States during 1938-39 to 1940—4] 
were 6,555 tons. Together with the estimated actual collection of 

30.000 tons, the net available supply of bones comes to about 
36,555 tons. Allowing for milling losses, the total available quan- 
tity of bonemeal will be about 32,900 tons. If, however, the 
entire estimated supply of 150.000 tons is actually collected the 
quantity that will remain in the country after leaving a margin of 

10.000 tons for export will be 140,000 tons of bones or 124,000 tons 
of fine bonemeal. 

There are a dozen fairly large factories engaged in bone crush- 
ing in this Province. The total quantity of bonemeal produced 
annually by all the factories is estimated at 20,000 tons. Bonemeal 
contains 4*4 per cent nitrogen and 23*6 per cent phosphoric acid. 

There are no bone markets in the Province. The factory 
owners have their agents and snb-agents distributed over the vari- 
ous parts of the country. The village agents who are usually local 
people gather the bones from the Darijans who are the actual bone 
collectors and send them on to the nearest railway station where 
the bones received from various parts are assembled and finally 
booked to the factory points. Agents are paid commissions or 
monthly salaries. The prices of bones prevailing at a factory point, 
therefore, largely depend on the distance along which the bones 
have to travel and consequently there is wide variation in prices 
of bones obtained by a factory. 
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Fisii manures 

161. The bj e-products of marine fishing are important sources 
of fish manure aaid guanos which are both nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic in their constitution. They consist of dried fish unfit for 
human consumption, fish guanos, the cake left after pressing the 
fish oil, and pitted fish and offal and other refuse from fish-curing 
yards. Waste products in prawn curing also yield small quan- 
tities. There is wide variation m the quantities produced as they 
are in turn dependent on the volume of catches. In the following 
table are given the quantities available with their manurial con- 
stituents : — 


Uiiid of manure. 

Production. 

Xet available 
after export. 

Percentage of 

X.trogen. Pbospboric 

(1) 

\2) 

(3> 

<4> 

acid. 

(5> 

I’ish manure 

12? T02?». 

1,500 

12? T02?S. 

460 

1 

7 

Fish guano 

1,.25 

340 

S 

8 

Prawn shell manure 

2oa 

200 

6 

4 

Fish offal or pit manure • , 

100 

100 

(Varies widely.) 


The average quantity of fish manure and fish gnano exported 
from this Province during the period 1985-36 to 1939—40 amounted 
to 790 tons and 533 tons, respectively, per annum. Ceylon is the 
sole purchaser and usually accounted for thirty to forty per cent of 
the total production of this Province. Planters of Mysore and 
Coorg are also regular buyers of fish manure and fish guano from 
the West Coast. At a moderate estimate, they purchase about 
twenty-five per cent of these products. The fish manure and guano 
that remain in the Province may, therefore, be roughly estimated 
to be in the neighbourhood of 460 tons and 340 tons respectively. 

Among other natural sources of manure in the Province, the 
most important is wood ash, the product of burning fuel in the 
millions of hearths in the homes distributed all over the country- 
side. It is difficult to frame even an approximate estimate of the 
quantity available, because in many parts of the Province, wood 
ash is rarelv collected or conserved. On the other hand, in some 
districts like Malabar, the cultivators take assiduous care to con- 
serve, even very small quantities of the available wood ash. This 
can be explained as due to the poverty of the West Coast soils in 
potash content and the fact that ryots have for a long time appre- 
ciated the increase in yields obtained by the application of wood 
ash, whereas the potash deficiencv is not so acute in other districts. 
The total wood fuel utilisation of the Province is around 2J- million 
tons and a 2 per cent output of ash will result in 50,000 tons wood 
ash. Allowing for utilisation of one-third of this qnantitv for 
manuring purposes, the wood ash available for agriculture will he 
16,000 tons equivalent to 1,000 tons of potash. 
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For the supply of pliospliatic manures, Madras is fortunate in 
having a two miliion ton deposit of mineral rock phosphate in the 
Trichinopoly nodules of that district. This source has not been 
exploited to any tangible extent, owing to difficulties in their eco- 
nomic utilization. Recently the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, has suggested a method to make the nodules soluble 
as plant food and field trials are in progress with the phosphate 
made by this process. With the full utilization of modern methods 
of scientific technique the day is not far off when this large source 
will be fully and economically exploited for the benefit of the 
large mass of agriculturists of the Province. 

Artificial fertilisers 

162. An important factor that has contributed to the increase in 
agricultural production in the U.S.A. and the Continent of Europe 
is the introduction of synthetic fertilisers. ^ The fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen as a result of scientific and engineering advances 
has brought about a tremendous change in the last 25 or 30 years 
in the relative importance of the nitrogen sources dependent upon 
chemical production. At the beginning of this century, two-thirds 
of the world’s supply of nitrogen was obtained from Chile and the 
rest from the manufacture of coke and gas. Nearly four decades 
later, about three-fourths of the world’s needed supply of nitrogen 
was being obtained from the air with less than 7 per cent from the 
Chilean nitrate deposits. 

Thus the application of chemical fertilisers has become an 
accepted practice in modern agriculture. But their continuous and 
sole application has deleterious eflEects on the soil due to various 
causes. It should therefore be supplemental to bulky organic 
manures like green manures or cattle manure. The common 
chemical fertilisers used in South India are — 

(1) Ammonium sulphate and Sodium nitrate in the nitro- 
genous group. 

(2) Super-phosphate ordinary and concentrated and basic 
slag in the phosphatic group. 

(3) Potassium sulphate, Kainit in the potash gronp. 

Others, like Ammophos, Nicifos and Potassium nitrate are also 
used to a limited extent, India has been almost entirely dependent 
on foreign countries for the supply of chemical fertilisers except for 
the small quantities of Ammonium sulphate recovered as a bye- 
product from coal at the Tata’s works at Jamshedpur and in the 
coal fields of Bengal and Bihar. The utilization of artificial ferti- 
lisers started with the plantation crops and gradually its use has 
extended to field crops as well. ^The average annual imports of 


^ Soils and Mea—ITiuted States Year Book of Ag^icnltnre, 1938, page 365 
3 Industrial Sub-Committee (Chemical Section) Report, page 3. 
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lificial manures for the period 1935—40 

for all India and 

the share 

[ Madras are given below : — 



Name of fertilizers. 

Imports into 
India. 

Share of 
Madias- 


IN TONS. 

IN TONS. 

Ammonium sulphate 

63,502 

31,152 

Nitrate of soda 

3,531 

740 

Other nitrogenous fertilizers 

571 

126 

Superphosphate 

6,889 

5,031 

Other phosphatic fertilizers 

3,327 

3,026 

Ammonium phosphate 

3,072 

579 

Muriate of potash 

2,061 

1,515 

Other potash fertilizers 

1,081 

471 

Total 

83,834 

42,640 


163. The total quantity of plant food removed by the more impor- 
tant crops annually from Madras soils has been estimated earlier 
at 887,000 tons nitrogen, 372,000 tons phosphoric acid and 
894,000 , tons of potash. The following statement based on the 
studies summarized above indicates at a glance the available 
manure supplies in the Province : — 


— 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric acid. 

Potash. 

<i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Sheep manure 

25,090 

16,900 

26,000 

Cattle manuie 

221,205 

112,416 

217,579 

Compost manure 

5,092 

7,€38 

5,092 

Grroundnut cake . . 

19,680 

3,444 

2,952 

Neem cake 

60 

16 

20 

Castor cake 

640 

228 

84 

Pungam cake 

23 

8 

5 

Bon^m^al 

5,456 

29,264 


Fish manure 

105 

105 

. . 

Fish guano 

90 

90 


Pawn shell manure 

12 

8 


Wood ash 

, . 


1,000 

Artificial fertilizers 

4,662 

1^077 

494 

Total 

282,016 

171,194 

253,226 


or 

OP 

or 


282,000 

171,000 

253,000 

There is thus a deficit 

of 605,000 

tons of nitrogen. 

201,000 


tons of phosphoric acid and 641,000 tons of potash. The manure 
problem of this Province, therefore, is the problem of making up 
this deficit. The soil surveys to which reference has already been 
made have shown that Madras soils are not to any great extent 
deficient in phosphates and potash and the problem of plant food 
deficiency is more a deficiency of nitrogen. The nitrogen deficiency 
is not only a problem of Madras but a problem in all tropical 
countries where soil nitrogen is lost more rapidly than in tem- 
perate regions. Therefore, the manure problem resolves itself 
into on© of finding ways and means to recoup the nitrogen defi- 
ciency in the soil by augmenting the available supplies. The 
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primary source of soil nitrogen is the free nitrogen of the air, 
’tv Inch IS lixed bj' ttvo processes, the natural and artificial. Light- 
ning discharges unite nitrogen and oxygen to form oxides of nitro- 
gen winch combine with the moisture in the air and are wasnen 
down With the rain; but such quantities possibly entering the soil 
are small in relation to total requirements for plant growth. ^ It is 
estimated that 5 to 7 lb. of nitrogen per acre annually are added 
to the soil in this way, but these estimates relate to foreign count- 
ries lihe United States of America and England and no data are 
available for Indian conditions. It has, however, been admitted 
at various times by authorities that the nitrogen supply to the 
soil by lightning discharges under tropical conditions is much more 
than under temperate conditions. Even on a conservative esti- 
mate of 7 lb. per acre, the total supply of nitrogen to the 32 million 
acres of cultivated land in the Province is equal to 100,000 tons 
nitrogen, which is about equal to the total nitrogen obtained from 
all the existing manure resources of the Province. Oue is led to 
conclude that the explanation for the maintenance of a minimum 
of soil fertility in many districts, in spite of cropping spread over 
centuries, is due to this phenomenon. However, this ma^/ })artly 
help but does not solve the nitrogen famine, and other methods 
have to be resorted to, to replenish the deficiency. 

The problem of nitrogen deficiency is being tackled in three 
directions — 

(1) by the conservation and better utilization of the existing 
sources of supply of manures. 

(2) by the extension of cultivation of green manure crops, and 

(B) by manufacture of synthetic fertilizers like ammonium 

sulphate. 

164. In the category of conservation of manures may be men- 
tioned the various measures taken by the Agricultural Department 
for the better preservation of cattle manure in the villages. For 
the better utilization of existing supplies of municipal waste and 
other refuse matter for maiiurial purposes, the Government are 
assisting municipalities in the manufacture of compost manure. 
As a result of special investigations carried out at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, under the auspices of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Hesearch, an improved system of compost- 
making known as the ‘ Bangalore Process ’ has been evolved. 
With financial assistance from the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Besearch, the Government of Madras sanctioned a scheme 
for the training of an Assistant Agricultural Chemist for three 
months and a First-class Health Officer for a period of six months 
in the ‘ Bangalore Process ’ for making compost out of town refuse 
and for training 38 Sanitary Inspectors in that process, at two 
centres — ^Bezwada in the north and Coimbatore in the south — and 
for starting composting work in 38 municipalities and maior 
panchavats. The scheme was initiated on 1st August 1943. The 

^ Soils aod Hert — ^United States Year Book of Agrioultore, 1938, page 364* 
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training of the first batch of 18 Sanitary Inspectors was begun 
at Bezwada on the 10th December 1943 and it was closed by the 
first week of February 1944. They have been sent back to the 
respective municipalities and preparation of compost manure by 
the “ Bangalore Process ” has been started in many of them. 

The training of the second batch of 20 Sanitary Inspectors 
deputed by other municipalities and panchayats, began at Coim- 
batore on 1st March 1944 and the training was over on 31st May 
1944. In December 1945, orders were issued for the training in 
compost-making of a further batch of 40 Sanitary Inspectors for 
a period of two weeks at two centres, viz., Bezwada* and 
Virudunagar. 


165. The Government in the Local Administration Depart- 
ment have advised municipal councils to take steps for the 
manufacture of compost manure out of municipal rubbish and 
nightsoil from 1st April 1944 and to sell at the end of each year 
the compost so manufactured either to ryots direct or through 
co-operative societies- The following statement shows the coTupost 
sold by local bodies direct and through co-operative societies for 
the period from 1st September 1944 to 31st August 1945 : — 


Agency. 


Local bodies 
Co-operative societies 


Coni’^ost sold in 
cubic feet. 


36,399 

60fi,992 


V sine. 

L296 

9,089 


Total . . 692,391 10,386 


The sale of compost to ryots is subsidized at the rate of 12 annas 
per 50 cubic feet of compost actually applied to land under crops. 
The subsidy is met by the Government of India. The municipali- 
ties and panchayats which have not yet undertaken the manu- 
facture of compost have been advised to lease out their nightsoil 
and rubbish to co-operative societies for an amount equal to the 
average rental of five years ending with 31st March 1943 instead 
of selling them in public auction. 

166. With a view to conserving manures within the Province, 
the Government have prohibited the export of oilcakes, bones, 
facture of compost have been advised to lease out their nightsoil 
manures and green manure seeds except under permits issued by 
the Director of Agriculture. In order to prevent the evasion of 
the order prohibiting the export of oilcake, the Government have 
ordered that no person shall export groundnuts, gingelly and casb-^r 
and other oil seeds notified bv the Commissioner of Civil Sunphes 
except under permits issued bv him or anv other officer specially 
authorized bv him. The waggon shortage for the movement of 
manure from one place to another caused bv the war has acnied 
to the difficulties. In the interests of the rvots the entire quantity 
of groundnut cake available has to be distributed evenly to all 
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districts- A total quantity of about 86,985 tons of groundnut cake 
is surplus in eight districts. The deficits in other districts have 
to be supplied from the surplus districts. The Government have 
therefore sanctioned a zoning scheme which aims at grouping the 
surplus and deficit districts, regulating the distribution of surplus 
and controlling movements in order to minimise transport diffi- 
culties. To implement the scheme the Government have passed 
the Madras Oilcake (Movement Control) Order, 1943, which inter 
alia provides for the exports of oilcake frorh one district to another 
only under permits issued by the Director of Agriciiiture or an 
ofiicer specially authorized by him. 

167. A zoning scheme has also been introduced with a view 
to relieve pressure on railway transport and to avoid unnecessary 
cross-movements of raw bones to the different bone-crushing mills 
and for distributing the crushed bonemeal from these mills to 
places where they are required for manurial purposes. 

The Government have fixed the maximum prices for ground- 
nut cake sold ex-mill in the eight producing districts.^ The jiower 
to control the price of manures has been delegated to the Director 
of Agriculture, who has fixed the wholesale and retail prices of 
groundnut cake in all the districts of the Province. 

At a meeting of the Food Council held in October 1943, it was 
suggested that steps should be taken to encourage the collection 
of mare bones in the Province and their conversion into bonemeal. 
The Government have directed the Collectors, the Director of 
Agriculture, and the Director of Public Health to instruct their 
subordinate officers to do propaganda to encourage the collection of 
bones in villages and municipal areas and in places where bone 
mills do not have their collecting agency. 

The Government have sanctioned several schemes in order 
to increase the production of fish which is an important article of 
diet, which will result in an increase in their bye-products and 
contribute to the supplies of manure. 

With a view to making manures easily available to the ryots, 
the Government sanctioned to the Director of Agriculture a perma- 
nent advance of Ps. 52 lakhs for the purchase and sale of manures. 
It was later increased to Ps. 102 lakhs in 1944-45. The sale of 
manures is subsidized by the Government by omitting the overhead 
charges from the sale price. This subsidy during 1945-46 will 
amount to Ps. 15 T8 lakhs. The manures are sold on cash basis 
but Takkavi loans are issued to the ryots freely for the purchase 
of manures. 

^Sanction was accorded to the distribution to deserving ryots in 
each district free of cost of manure to the extent of Ps. 200 and of 
seed up to Ps. 100 during 1943—44. During 1944—45 the same 
concession wa© granted subject to the modification that the limit 
for free supply of manure was raised to Ps. 2,000 in each district. 

Madras, Vizagapatam, Gunt-nr, Bellary, Kumool, Anantapur, Chittoor and 
Norbh Arcot. 

® Grow More Pood Pamphlet — 1945, pages 19-20, 
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168- The extension oi cultivation of leguminous green manui-e 
crops winch is primarily intended to add organic matter lo the seal, 
incidentally increases the nitrogen supply of the soil. I’arious 
leguminous crops add varying quantities of nitrogen but a safe 
estimate from a normal crop is about 5U lb. nitrogen per acre winch 
lb equivalent to about one-eighth ton of ammonium suiphate. 

^Grreen manure crops grown on wet or irrigated di*y land, are 
entitled to the following concessions whether they are grown for 
the ryots’ own use or for sale : — 

(a) When they are raised on any land as the sole crop of the 
year the charge to be made will be — 

(i) m the case of dry land no remission of assessment will 
be granted but water-cess will not be charged ; 

(li; m the case of single crop wet land no assessment win 
be charged whether there was a possibility of raising another crop 
or not ; 

(lii) in the case of registered double crop wet lands if the 
supply of wrater w^as sufcticient for only one wet crop, the full double 
crop w'et assessment will be remitted ; but it the supply was suhi- 
cient for two wet crops, the single wet assessment will be charged 
and the difference remitted ; 

(iv) compounded double crop lands will be treated in tne 
same w^ay as ordinary double crop lands. 

(5) When they are raised m addition to other crops they will 
be exempt from water-cess. 

The remissions contemplated in clauses (a) (ii), (iii) and (iv) 
are granted only in respect of the areas actually cultivated with the 
green manure crops. The Government reserve the right to with- 
draw the concessions after a year’s notice either generally or in 
any particular locality. These concessions have been in existence 
for a long time and are embodied in the standing orders of the 
Board of Hevenue* 

169. With a view to increasing the supply of manure available 
to villages bordering on reserve forests the Government have given 
the following concessions : — 

(1) The removal of silt from tank beds and ponds on payment 
of a fee of two annas and four annas per cart-load, respectively, 
till the working plan is revised. 

(2) As a temporary measure, the removal of dry leaves in 
the Kodaiakadu reserved forest in the Tanjore district on payment 
of a fee. 

(8) Beduction for the duration of the war of the rate payable 
for the removal of green manure leaf from reserved forests, by 
50 per cent. 

(4) As a temporary measure the removal of dead leaves and 
leaf mould from reserved forests on permits issued by the Borest 
Department at a seigniorage fee of four annas per cart-load except 
in certain districts where a different rate is already in force. 


Villagers’ Calendar, 1942, page 157. 
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170. For a permanent and large soui'ce of nitrogen, we have to 
look forward to tiie manufacture ol syntnetic niirogenous? feriiijzers 
like ammonium sulphate, dhe application of s^mthetic fertilizers 
has become an essential element m fai-mmg m ail countries prac- 
^smg modern agricultural methods. ^Ihe Technical ktission on 
T’ertiiizers appointed by the Grovernment of India has recommended 
a single plant of 35U,UU0 tons capacity for the whole of India. 
The Chemicals Sub-Committee of the Madras Government dis- 
cussed the need for developing the sulphate of ammonia industry 
in this Pro^'ince. As Madias has all along been a very large 
market for ammonium sulphate and as many of the raw materials 
necessary for its inanufactm'e are available in this Province, the 
Sub-Committee w'lis unanimously of the view that a factory for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia should be established in 
the south. The matter is receivmg the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The Travancore State has already arranged for the instal- 
lation of a plant for the manufacture of 60, 000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate per annum, in collaboration with the Governments of 
Madras and Cochin. From the output of this plant 20,000 tons 
are to be distributed in the Madras Province. 

Our knowledge of soil conditions in relation to plant growth is 
still in its early stages. There should be an efficient estimation 
of the country’s fertilizer requirements in relation to soils and 
crops by a co-ordinated series of field experiments under the widely 
different conditions existing in the Province, to enable a correct 
appraisal of the manure position. What is required is not a mere 
soil study, but a study of soil in relation to crop, region by region. 
“ Dosage ” by reference to deficiency is the central factor infiuenc- 
ing plant growth and this calls for studies of plant life in deficient 
and healthy conditions, side by side. 

Soil erosion 

171. The problem of soil erosion has presented itself in varying 
degrees from the time when man first turned the topj soil to grow' 
food- But in modern times, the problem has become accentuated 
with the increasing intensity of cultivation. Forest- lands are 
cleared and extensive grass lands are brought under the plough, 
but methods to conserve the top layers of the soil are not usually 
followed and the evil of erosion increases cumulatively. 

** Soil erosion ” is the loosening of the soil from its bed and its 
transportation from one place to another by the action of wind or 
water in motion. Soil erosion is of two kinds, geologic erosion and 
accelerated erosion. Under natural conditions vegetation retards 
transportation of soil material and acts as a check against excessive 
erosion. A certain amount of erosion that takes place slowly, is 
compensated by the formation of soil by natural weathering pro- 
cesses. Thus geologic erosion does not disturb the natural environ- 
ment. On the other hand accelerated erosion occurs in cleared or 

^ Heport of the Sub-G^vnimittee on Chemicals — Industries Sub-Committee 
R-eport, 1944 — ^Appendix on page 25. 
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cuitivated lands, wiiere tlie natural balance existing between soil, 
ns vegetal jonai cover and climate is disturoed bv ciiitivati.on. xi 
removes touxiacu son at a mucn taster rate tnan soil iorming pro- 
cesses can biiiid it up. This type of erosion seriously altects land 
economy and requires to be combated by energetic measures. 

When Compared to otner x^rovinces, the erosion problem ia not 
v’ery acute in tins ir'rovTnce, because the Indian Peninsula is a very 
old geological formation having existed as a land area since the 
palaeozoic era. The soils derived from the weathering of the grani- 
tic and gneissic bed rocks are comparatively very stable. -More- 
over, the land development in the south has been slower than in 
the north as the major invasions of India have taken place from 
the north. As a result the denudation of uplands has not pro- 
gressed to the same extent. 

Causes of soil erosion 

172. The two agencies that cause soil erosion are wind and 
water. Their velocity or flow largely determines the magnitude 
of the erosion. The toi>ography, particularly the gradient and the 
iiature ot the soil also play an important part in influencing the 
degree of erosion. 

Wind erosion 

173. When dry soils without cover are exposed to wind, wind 
erosion results. Takmg the Province as a whole wind erosion is 
not as extensive as water erosion. In the Hagan and Pennar 
rivers in the districts of Bellary and Anantapur sand dunes are 
common. The south-west monsoon winds carry sands from these 
river beds to great distances and deposit them in the black soil 
tracts, which are rendered unfit for cuitiv^ation after some years. 

Wind erosion of a diflerent type is present in the Tinnevelly 
district. Here again the south-west monsoon winds carry east- 
wards the light soil from cultivated lands skirting the eastern edge 
of the ghats until they meet the sea breezes flowing in the opposite 
direction from the Bay of Bengal. The light sand is deposited to 
form sandhills known as Taris 

Erosion due to water 

174. As already mentioned the most serious and extensive type 
of erosion that occurs in many parts of the Province is caused hy 
water. This type of erosion is taking place in the coastal districts, 
ip the black soil areas of the Ceded Districts and in the hil!^ tracts 
of the Hilgiris. The worst example of soil erosion by water is 
found in the Nilgiris. On the outer slopes of these hills, the 
clearance of natural forests to form plantations has resulted in 
serious soil run off. In the vicinity of the towns of Ootacamund, 
Goonoor and Kotagiri, the opening up of land for cultivation of 
potatoes has had a similar result. Large areas are seen today wdiere 
the top soil has been washed off. The fields either lie fallow cr the 
ryot cultivates the less fertile subsoil with the aid of artificial 
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fertilizers. The Coonoor and Xallar rivers carry the muddy fertile 
silt with every fall of rain. Krosion is also extensive on the 
jSIilgiri outer slopes overlooking the Bhavani river. Soil erosion 
by ram water is also taking place on most of the dry-cultivated 
lands in the plains resulting in their gradual loss of fertility. The 
black soils of the Ceded Districts stand prominent among the areas 
so affected - 

The two main types of water erosion are ‘‘ Sheet Erosion ” 
and “ gullying Sheet erosion affects practically all cultivated 
lands and removes top soil materials which have taken centuries 
for their accumulation and development. When the top soils are 
removed^ tillage has to be done on lower layers which have pooler 
])ii}sicai qualities. The removal of the top soil with its organic 
matter increases its susceptibility to further erosion. These and 
similar conditions bring about accelerated run off with ilesLruccive 
results. 

With the removal of the top soil materiall the nutrients therein 
are also lost. Nitrogen and potash suffer particularly heavy losses. 
Results of experiments in the BLagari Agricultural Station in Bellary 
district have shown that on an average about 40 per cent of the rain 
water received during the rainy season, July to October, is usually 
lost as surface run off carrying with it about 8 tons of silt per acre. 
On an average every inch of water from surface run off carries with 
it about one and a half tons of rich soil. In many parts of the 
Nilgiris where the land has a slope of 1 in 10, the run off is nearly 
two-thirds of the total rainfall received. Chemical and physical 
analysis of the samples of silt and water has shown that the 
richest part of the soil is washed away by erosion. 


Chemical analysis of soil and run off silt — ^Hagari Dry Farm 


ECeads of analysis. 


Soil first foot layer 
per cent. 

B-nn off silt 
per CO it. 

Loss on ignition . . 


3T2 

7*14 

Insol r able matter 


75*49 

63*95 

Potash 


0-29 

1*28 

Phosphoric acid - . 


0*054 

0*041 

Nitrogen . . 


0*024 

0*043 

Iron and aluminium 


13*19 

20*95 

Liime 

. . 

3*45 

3*83 

Magnesia . . 

•• 

0*92 

1*52 

175. It is observed that the silt that is washed off 

the land is 


richer than the original soil. Much of the organic matter present 
in the soil is lost. Potash in the silt is nearly four times that 
contained in the soil. 

Intensified sheet erosion, when it gathers sufficient velocity, has 
a cutting action on the soil. If there is any depression in the 
field a gully is formed where soil and water collect and flow out 
rapidly. As more surface is washed away and the gullies extend, 
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cicftto Biuwi^ appear uii the tup ouii, cutting right through to the 
Bubsoii BO taat eruoiun tiieii proceeds at a greater rate than betore. 
The guiiicB i^roctuce exce»bi\e drainage^ tile level ol the nnder- 
gruiind. water lowered, and even a muderaie drought will cause 
tile water-supply to be below the mimmum necesaary tor soil 
fertility. Ui the two t\peo ul' erosion, gully mg i& mure specta- 
cular, while sheet ero&ion la iiiBidious and mure dangerous. The 
de^itriictive action due to sheet erosion may not be teit m the earl\ 
stages. Due to continuous erosion, the lertihty and the productive 
capacity of tne land get diminished. iSheet erosion when neglected 
♦end^ in gully erosion. 


Methods of eontrol 

LTt5. Soil eroBion is largely a uiaa-made problem caused by the 
misuse of land and tlie removal ot its natural vegetative cover- 
Tiiei'eiore tiie basis tor ail soil con>er\ation measures is the reaii- 
zauoti ot tne naiiirai limitations on tn^-^ uses to wiiicn iaml ma^ be 
put and tne application of these limitations in land atilizaiiun. 
Tnis iact la now wiueiy realized and piaus tor tne better uunzaiioB 
of land are now being understood as an essential parr ot aJ 
agricuiiuial development. 

hirosion control measures aim at prevenlmg surface run oh 
and securing soil staoiiization, bteps are taKen to ciothe the land 
with natural vegetation and to preserve the growth. The reme- 
dial measures now adopted in all countries to prevent or reduce 
suriace run oh consist oi contour bunding, contour trenching, guii^ 
reclaiming, terracing, regulated forestry, controlled grazing, re vege- 
tation, selective weeaiag, cover cropping, mixed cropping, ciop 
iX'iation and strip croppmg. The hrst three methods are mecha- 
nical and the remaining are biological. Certain of these methods 
are of limited application to Indian conditions. 

177. As velocity of water is dependent on slope, it is generally 
considered advisable to cultivate only lands above a critical slope 
varying between 1 in 4 and 1 in 7. Wherever lands with steeper 
slopes have to be cultivated, it should be done after terracing. 
When gullies are formed by severe erosion, it is essential that they 
are reclaimed as a preliminary to terracing. The reclamation of 
gullies is done by securing vegetative grow'th in the gullies or by 
means of check dams. The most important way of preventing 
erosion under South Indian conditions is by Contour bunding.’" 
Contour bunding prevents surface run oh, enables the retention of 
more moisture in the field, increases sub-soil water and raises the 
water table leading to the development of copious springs and the 
raising of water level in w'ells. This method has been practised 
in this country from time immemorial. Becently, the practice has 
been made more scientific, leading to better efficiency. It is not, 
however, always possible to get the co-operation of all the land- 
holders in a tract or area and bundings in isolated holdings do not 
confer much benefit to the land commensurate witli the expenditure . 

9 
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Such iiQ-.cieiitinc buiidjijgs are common in parts of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. Coimbatore, Salem and Tinneveliy. Contoui trfuchmg is 
aiiotiisr metliud of coiitroliing soil erosion, hhis consists in the 
excavation of trenches along a uniform level across the slope in the 
top portion of a catchment and forming bunds at tne trenches. By 
this method contour bunds lower dowm are protected from the 
direct run ofi from the ui>per portions of the catchment. Bain 
water is held up in the slopes for a long time and this helf^s the 
growth of vegetation. Contour trenching has not been attempted 
in Madras, though it has been experimented in the Punjab and in 
the United Provinces, 

ITS. Among the biological methods of erosion control, the 
adoption of proper crop husbandry is important. It is observed that 
a cover of gTass is about five times more effective than bare soil in 
the control of run o:fi waters and 65 times more so in the control 
of soil losses. Besults of studies made in the Hagari station on the 
protective cover provided by a groundnut crop are given belotv : — 

Run olf results, 1940— Hagari Farm (crop groundnut) 

Clean fallow. Cropped with 

S otmabant. 

1. Number of days when there was 

run Olf . . . . ... . . 11 5 

ij. Total rainfall on days on which i-un 
olf was Tcjcorded in either of the 

plots 7-63 inches. 7*63 inches. 

3. Bain water lost . . , . . . 2 81 inches. 1 *65 inches. 

4. )Silt W5i.saed out per acre . . .. 1*83 tons. 0 98 tons. 

It is seen that losses of water and soil are reduced by 50 per 
cent by the groundnut crop. The cover crop helps to intercept 
the rainfall and reduce its force on the soil. The spread of the 
crop offers mechanical obstruction to the flow’ of water. Rotation of 
crops helps to reduce erosion, apart from maintaining soil fertilit;)'. 
This method is extensively practised in all the dry districts of the 
Province. 

Strip cropping is another biological method of erosion control. 
This consists in planting densely growing or fibrous rooted crop or 
crops in alternate strips along contours of erosible fields. In the 
blach soil areas of the Ceded Districts, mixtures of setaria and cotton 
are sown in the mungari or early season. Contour cultivation and 
contour planting also go a long way in arresting surface run off. 
They should be combined with practices like terracing and bunding. 
It may be added that proper maintenance of grazing lands, tree 
planting in waste areas and afforestation on hill slopes will be of 
considerable help in controlling erosion. 

State action for prevention of soil erosion 

179. "With the recent growth of interest in soil conservation, and 
the increasing appreciation of the relationship of soil to national 
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wealth, it is iuli\ realized that the rebponsibiLty for soil conbeiwa- 
tioa jjiu|jeiij ae\ul\eb iipuii cne &iate* ^ In tne biiited estates ot 
^mexica, asoi&iaiice is ^iVeii to ixiairidiiai laruiers by me eioii 
Coiisei\ atiOu bervice, me Civinan Conservation Corps, and tne 
Teiiiie&see V aixey Auiiioritj' as pax-t oi a iiat.onal progiamme of soil 
con toe r\ at ion* In Inciia, sou cootoeivation tvoiK b> to-e state has been 
attempted to some extent in certain Jb^rovinees, but the work is not 
aijywueie commeiiSurate with the magnitude of the problem. 

A great deal ot bunding work has been done m the Bijapiir 
district ui tne J^omuay l-^residency and the results are reported to be 
encouiagxiig. xiie system ioLowed is ** biocii bunding ’’ comxjrisiiig 
iancis oi ZbU to ouU acres m extent or village development pi’ojects 
comprising bUU to 1,U0U acres, under the guidanco of a special 
bunding stall dnected by the JJu’e-ctor ol Agriculture. Ciiese 
schemes consist in putting up contour bunds at intervals of loU or 
2U0 feet, or at contours ialiing by 3 teet and each contour bund is 
provided wutli one or two suitable waste weirs. It is learnt chat 
more than one lakh of acres hav'e been bunded at a cost ot Hs. 12 
lakhs. Tw’o Ijand Development Omcers are in charge of the 
scheme. 

ISO. In ^Madras, an experiment on contour bunding was 
attempted at the Hagan Dry Darming Station in the Beilary dis** 
crict. It w’as tound that m counter-bunded plots the yield of 
cholam, both gram and stravt, tvas higher than in the unhanded 
plots. A refeience has been made already to the results obtained 
in certain other experimental studies made at this station. The 
Government are considering a scheme of contour bunding on the 
lines of the Bijapur scheme over a wide area in the Ceded Districts. 
I’hey have sanctioned the necessary staff for the preliminary 
investigation of the scheme for contour bunding on 25,000 acres in 
the Bellary and Anantapur districts. In order to legalise the 
operations in respect of contour bunding on private lands and to 
enforce upon the ryots the duty of maintaining and repairing 
contom* bunds when once they have been farmed, the question of 
enacting legislation on the model of the Bombay Band Improve- 
ment Schemes Act, 1942, is under the consideration of the 
C'rovernment. 

With a view to preventing soil erosion on the hills, assignment 
of lands by the Government fur private cultivation is made subject 
to certain conditions and restrictions. Xo land of a slope steeper 
than 1 in 4 w'ould be assigned. With a view to providing vege- 
tative cover, good “ shola ” lands could be only leased out for Img 
periods for cardamom cultivation and not assigned permanently. 
New assignments are subject to the condition that the land shall be 
adequately terraced to the satisfaction of the District Collector and 
ploughed only along the contour. Bailure to comply with the 
condition will result in the resumption of the land without 
compensation. These restrictions are m force on the Nilgiris, 

^ “ Soils and Men ’’ — ^United States Year Book, 1938, page 183. 
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Mouogmj^k on Rural Rrobletns in Jlad/as 

Aiiamaiai aud Xodaikauals. Unl’ortuiiately, the reatrictioiis appiv 
(fB-Lv to iie\\ atejsignments and not to tJUe oclier ianas cuitivacea on 
ibe iiiila. 

liiougii propaganda has been done b\ the Agricuiturai -Depart- 
ment on tiie auvantages oi contour plouglimg and planting, the 
resuitto are not very enconraging. ^ Xne horest bub-Uommxctee ot 
the lAst-War Heconstruction Committee recommended that “ th* 
land, the protection ot which is necessary tor the preservation ol 
the general climatic and physical conaition of the country and toi- 
the conservation of water in the catchment areas, should De denned 
and placed under proper management, me experience and special 
knowledge ol the irhrest Department being utilized to the maximum 
for the purpose.'* The bub-Committee also recommended that 
soil conservation ch’cles should be lormed in the .Frovince to 
deal with land management and regulation ol grazing witn due 
regard to the needs ot me cattle population and the growing ot trees 
whether as a protection agamst nooas, erosion or desiccation or to 
supply the needs ot the rural po|)iiiat.ion.” To implement these 
recommendations the Croveinmeut nave sanctioned as a hrst step 
a soli conservation division under an oihcer of the T’orest Depart- 
ment to cover tno IS ligiri district and the adjoining Attapadi V aile\ 
of the Malabar and Coimbatore districts. The work of tins orgam- 
zation tvill be the protection of forest t.rees, the piantmg ot soil 
binding plants and trees and tiie maKing ot suitable ditches which 
are so constructed with j)its that the top soil though temporarily 
washed aw^ay as always happens in heavy monsoon rams, can be 
redumped back on the land. 

To make state action more eJfectiv’e, close co-operation from 
individual farmers will be necessary. To compel such co-operation 
there is an urgent need for the enactment of a state soil conservation 
law. Soil conservation has in fact become an integral part of the 
wider stud}' of “ Dand Utilization ” in which much good work has 
been done in Italy and the United States of America. The precise 
methods by which the co-operation of the public is harnessed are 
matters of detail depending on the circumstances of each country. 
Progress can, however, be achieved only by a combination of 
Government initiative and ryots’ co-operation ; in other words by 
** Permissive ” laws that induce ryots to come forward and form 
societies for these purposes. The subject is of sufficient importance 
for separate and special study. 

Agricultural Implements 

181. '' "Agricultural implements in India are on the whole well 
adapted to local conditions. They are within the capacity of the 
draught oxen, comparatively inexpensive, light and portable, easily 
made and what is perhaps of even greater importance, easily 
repaired and the}^ are constructed of materials which can be readily 
obtained/* However, there is undoubtedly very great scope for 

^ Report of the Po’^est Sub-Committee, 1944 page 3. 

= Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture iu India, 1928, pag® 107, 
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improvement in these implements according to moderm concepts of 
Roil science and also for better efficiency in agricultural operations. 

The country plough continues to be the main implement of 
cultivation. Although the advantages of improved iron ploughs 
have been demonstrated in the ryot’s fields time and again their 
spread in the country is not as rapid as one vrould wish. The 
country plough is an implement which the farmer has been 
accustomed to work with for generations and it is not therefore 
easy to replace it. The iron plough is also more expensive. It is 
too"^ heavy to be carried to the field and drawn by his under-sized 
animals. The mould board which forms a part of all iron ploughs 
which helps to invert the soil does not fit in with his mode of 
turning at heedlands. It cannot be easily repaired in the villasje. 
Spares have to be obtained from the manufacturer or a nearby 
dealer whom be does not contact in everyday life. 

While much of this is seemingly true, the disadvantages of iron 
ploughs from the point of view of the ryots are more apparent than 
r^al. The poor yields of crops are partially attributable to poor 
tillage. Moreover many ryots do not find it difficult to operate 
iron ploughs once thev get over the initial inertia. The work of 
expansion in the use of iron ploughs suffers like all other agricul- 
tural improvements for want of sufficient publicity. ^The total 
number of ploughs in use in the Province is 3,878,868 of which 
52,184 are iron ploughs, wffiich is only just a little over 1 per cent. 

Apart from the plough there are other indigenous implements 
emploved by cultivators for the various agricultural operations. 
For the wet land rvot, the levelling board is an important contri- 
vance used in levelling the puddled field after ploughing. For a 
dry land farmer, a blade harrow, commonly called a “ Guntaka 
and a row seed sower termed “ Gorru form part of his equipment. 
The “ Guntaka ” is used as a harrow" for producing soil mulch and 
for breaking up the crust. Heaw tvpe guntakas are used for lift- 
ing groundnut in preference to hand digging. 

182. Well irrigation is practised on a large scale and the com- 
mon water lift worked by a pair of bullocks with a leather buckel 
is the popular indigenous model. In some districts as in South 
Arcot, one comes across more efficient lifts like the circular 
mhotes. 

The designing of improved implements to suit local conditions 
of agricultural practice is an important contribution to better crop 
production and agi*icultural efficiency. "With a view to improving 
the existing agricultural implements and machinery, the Asrricul- 
tm*al Commission recommended the organization of Agricultural 
Engineering sections attached to Agricultural Departments, and 
acting upon the recommendations the Madras Government 
appointed a Research Engineer. Systematic attempts at agricul- 
tural implement improvement and the design of new machinery 
and contrivances suited to local conditions have been made from 


^ Season and Crop Heport, Madras Presidency^ 1944-45, 
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1932 in the Besearch Engineering workshop o^s a separate nnlt in 
the Besearch Institute at Coimbatore. 

The first problem tackled was the improvement of the plough. 
This resulted in the steady development of a number of useful 
types suitable to various tracts and different soil and draught con- 
ditions. Simple and cheap designs were evolved for paddy areas, 
garden land and black soil cultivation. Mould board ploughs with 
heavy chilled east iron wearing parts costing little more than an 
ordinary country plough were produced and sold to agriculturists in 
large numbers. Therefore the major objection of the ryot regard- 
ing cost has been to a certain extent overcome. 

Simultaneously several other tillage implements and inter- 
cultivating outfits have been designed w^’hich have greater efficiency 
than the indigenous implements and save labour, both humnn 
and cattle. Eor instance the bundformer, is a very simple imple- 
ment consisting of two outspreading collecting win^s fixed on a 
■wooden frame. This is drawn by a pair of bullocks and can 
form beds for irrigation purposes in 3 or 4 acres of garden land 
in a da.v, in districts where lift irrigation is practised, where -for- 
merlv this laborious o-peration required more than 20 men. The 
bundformer has resulted in a saving of two to three rupees per acre 
in labour coats alone with respect to one item of preparatory 
cultivation. The larger buiidformers are now extensiv^lv used 
for forming bunds to prevent soil erosion in the Ceded Districts. 
In the s^me msnner the paddv puddler and disc trempler s^’ve 
consider?^Ve labour in wet land operations. The seed drill of the 
Ceded Districts in a modified form is advo'^^ated in other districts 
as it results in saving in intercnltural one'»’ations and a better c'»'op 
with uniform germination. Eor irrigation from wells bv lif^s, 
several improvements have been designed such as the ball bearing 
mhote wheels and circular water lifts. 

183. Implements have also been designed for the preparaf ion of 
the harvested produce for the market. Many of them like the tur- 
meric polisher and the grading machines are noted for their simpii- 
citv of design. Another important machine is the chaff cutter. 
The Province has over 5 million acres under cbolam whose straw 
is fed to cattle. The rvot usually cuts the long straw into two 
or three bits before feeding the cattle and in some districts the 
straw is fed whole. This leads to enormous waste as the animals 
find it very difficult to consume the whole straw, A simple hand 
contrivance to cut the straw into bits is what every farmer would 
like to have. The old tvpe of imported rotary chaff cutter was not 
popular on account of its high price and massive design. The ne'^d 
^has been met bv the desicfn of a simple and efficient foot onerated 
fodder cutter and its large scale manufacture is being arranged. 
The machine promises to become popular and widelv employed" by 
even the average cultivator bv virtue of its simplicitv, eaF?e of 
operation and low initial purchase price. 
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The shortage of iron and steel as a result of the war has led to 
u set back in the orderly" pi'ogress of the utilization of these im- 
plements and machines. The annual replacement requirements 
of iron and steel for agricultural purposes in this Province a*.e 
estimated at about 30,000 tons. ‘Owing to the unsatisfactory sup- 
ply position only a portion of the requirements of iron and steel 
is being supplied by the Government of India. The quota allotted 
is being distributed through the Agricultural Department. A 
detailed scheme has been worked out for this purpose and is now 
in operation. 

Crop production and improvement 

184. The cultivation efficiency of crops in the Province is -very 
low. The land that is already under cultivation is suffering from 
Several defects, which if remedied will result in a large increase in 
production from the same acreage. Some arable land suffers from 
inability to retain the scarce rainfall, land tha.t is already uiidrr 
irrigation suffers- from deficient , drainage, while roads and rail 
roads obstruct surface flow, and cause submersion to the detriment 
of soil and crox^. Tanks have jilted up and do not store, sufficient 
w^ater and the ayacuts under the tanks have decreased. Surface 
erosion is depleting- land of its fertile soil. Most soils in the Pro- 
vince have lost their fertility and are in an impoverished state and 
the yields per acre are. far below those of other countries. The 
major problem at the-mo.ment is not so much deficiency in acreage 
as deficiency in yield. 

Crop improvement in the Province has been attempted now for 
more than three decades by (1) breeding of high yielding strains 
by pureline selection from the local unselected ryots* bulk seed, 
(2) bv hybridization , (3) introduction and acclimatization of varie- 
ties from other provinces or countries, and (4) inducing mutants b}^ 
artificial means. Plant breeding as an art and a science is of cora- 
parativelv recent origin. The great biological principles which 
underlie the science of plant breeding were discovered only in the 
latter part of the 19th century. 

Rice 

185. Pice is the largest single crop in the Province and occupies 
on an average 10-9 miPion acres producing 4-9 million tons of rice. 
Madras is the second largest rice producing Province in India 
being next only to Bengal. Out of the 10-9 million acres, 2-2 
million acres are gi'own under rainfed conditions and the rest 

- under irrigated conditi(||is. Among the disti-icts, Tanjore has the 
largest area under x>addy having 1 *2 million acres under the crop 
and is aptly described as the granary of the south. Malabar has 
the next largest area with 0 89 million acres but as the cron is 
grown ’ under rainfed conditions the yield is low. The deltaic 
districts of the Circars, come next in importance. 

The paddy crop is cultivated under varving conditions in the 
di'ffereiit districts of the Province. The two big divisions are 
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tlie rainfed, and the wet or swamp cultivation. The rainfed area 
is comparatively small whereas cultivation under wet conditions 
is extensive and contributes most to the total production of rice* 
In parts of the West Coast, and in the agency tracts, rice is culti- 
vated purely under rainfed conditions. There ,is also a practice 
prevalent in parts of the Chingleput, Nellore and Kurnool districts 
where the rice is first sown as a dry crap and treated as a wet 
crop later. In some districts the practice is prevalent of growing 
rice as a garden crop with lift irrigation from wells, as in Salem. 
The chief source of rice supply is from the deltaic tracts where 
water supply is assured from big irrigation systems on the Goda- 
vari, Kistna and Cauvery. 

The rice growing seasons synchronise with the two monsoons. 
Though the maiority of the rice area of the Pm^irince consists of 
sin^'le crop lands, where a variety of 5 to- 6 months duration is 
grown, in some parts of the Province where water supply is 
adequate it is usual to grow two or three crops in a year in the 
same field. Normally rice follows rice year after year, and no 
rotation is followed. In some districts there is a practice of 
growing a pulse between two rice crops. Under garden conditions 
rotation with other crops is common. 

^ The average outturn per acre of paddv under irrigated condi- 
tions is 1,631 lb. and 1,153 lb. under rainfed conditions. * The 
yield is low, and given ample water and manure it is possible for 
rice vields to be forced up much higher. Manurial experiments 
carried out in many places and over manv years indicate that rice 
yields can be increased by anvthing from 20 to 150 per cent accord- 
ing to the varietv of soil, climate and season. ^Dr. Burns estimates 
on a conservative basis the possibilitv of increasing the yield by 
30 per cent made up of 20 per cent due to increased manuring, 5 
per cent due to improved variety and another 5 per cent by pro- 
tection from pests and diseases. 

186. In Madras, the first crop taken up for improvement was 
rice. A Central Paddv Breeding Station was opened at Coimbatore 
in 1913. Fundamental studies, leading to an understanding of the 
genetic make up of the rice plant, which is so essential for improv- 
ing the crop initially, formed the main work. Tiater on the knowl- 
edge of the differential response of rice varieties in different tracts 
led to the opening of a series of sub-stations in the main rice 
growing areas of the Province, namely, Pattambi, Mangalore, 
Maruter, Adtitburai, Pattukottai, Ambasamudram , Tirurkuppam 
and Buehireddipalem. So far, 124 strain| of paddy of durations 
varying from 90 to 200 days suitable to varying seasonal conditions 
prevailing in the different tracts of the Province have been 
released. While all these strains have been selectedTTor higher 
yield some are also specially marked for certain characteristics 

' Reason and Crop “Report, Madras Presidency. 1944-45, page 14. 

» Dr, Bums, Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India, 
page 6$, 
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such as resistance to disease, drought and lodging. They also 
include some better qualities of rice specially suited to certain 
markets. 

While most of the strains have completely replaced the original 
local unselected varieties of the tract in which they were being 
grown, some of them like G.E.B. 24, Co2, Co7, ADTll being 
cosmopolitan in nature, have replaced other varieties in the differ- 
ent districts. In the delta areas of Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery 
and the Central districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and North 
Arcot the strains have sjDread over three-fourths of the area. The 
strains, are popular in all the districts of the Province excepting 
in certain tracts like the West Coast where the spread is poor due 
to the peculiar condition of village life, cultivation practices, and 
land tenure. With no organisation to record areas of paddy under 
different varieties and under improved strains, after a certain stage, 
it is difficult to keep track of the spread of these varieties, "it 
should have reached nearly 6 million acres by 1944-45. All the 
strains released have been found to jdeld 10 to 25 per cent over 
the unselected local varieties. On the basis of a 10 per cent 
increase, the accretion to national wealth may be estimated at 
Hs. 2J crores annually. 


MiUets 

187. The next largest area in the Province is cropped with mil- 
lets, the average area during the last decade being 13,179,500 acres. 
Thev constitute the poor man’s food crop. The total production 
of cleaned millets in the Province is estimated at 2,983,939 tons. 

In the millets group, cholam occupies the largest area, ’ The 
irrigated and dry cholams occupied together 4.645,2*57 acres in 
1945 of which the dry crop occupies over 4J- million acres. The 
i|Tigated area is small and is only 444.832 acres, found largely 
in Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly. The Ceded Districts have 
the largest area nnder the crop, occupying 1.817,484 acres jot -re- 
senting 40 per cent of the total area under the crop, in the Pro- 
vince. Bordering these districts Kistna, Guntur and Nellore have 
also large areas. In the south, the four districts of Coimbatore, 
Salem, Trichinopoly and Madura constitute another cholam region 
comprising an area of 1,356,489 acres. The crop being mostH 
rainfed, the yields are dependent on the vicissitudes of the mon- 
soon. The average yield may be anything from 100 to 700 lb. 
per acre for the dry crop while the irrigated yields vary between 
1 ,200 and 1,500 lb. The normal production of cholam in the 
Province is estimated at 1,263,780 tons. 

188. The cholam crop is of importance to the Province as 
providing food for man and beast. Many varieties of cholam are 
grown entirely for green fodder purposes. Cholam does not grow 
well where the rainfall is high. A rainfall of 25 to 40 inches suits 
It. It is grown in areas of lesser rainfall and also in retentive soils by 

^ Season and Crop Keport, Madras Presidency, 1944-45, 
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adopting dry farming methods. The adoption of such conserva- 
tion methods has a great future in increasing the cholam yield 
of the Province and already considerable pi ogress has been 
achieved in this direction in the Ceded JJistricts. 

Is* ext to cholam, cumbu (Italian millet) occupies a large area 
under millets. The normal area under cumbu in the Province 
IS 2,637,640 acres. The crop is mostly rainfed and its distribution 
in the Province closely follows that of cholam. The other millets 
grown are ragi, tenai, samai, panivaragu and several other minor 
ones and in all they occupy a total area of about mi ’lion acres. 

Crop improvement in millets was begun in 1922 with the 
establishment of the Millets Breeding Station at Coimbatore. As 
millets are mostly rainfed, they are greatly sub'ect to the environ- 
ments in which they are grown such as soil, sowing time, and 
w'ind direction and the number of varieties suitable io the varying 
conditions are very many. 

Since the beginning of the station in 1922, 45 strains have 
been evolved for cholam, cumbu, ragi, tenai and other minor mil- 
lets. The strains are -ponular in the Ceded Districts in the north 
and in' Salem and' Coimbatore in the south. The spread in oth^'r 
distincts is not extensive due to vagaries of the seasons » as a 
spread in a particular tract is lost bv bad seasons and the pr'^ce'^’s 
has to start afresh due to loss of seed. It is estimated thyt the 
total snread of the millet strains in the districts, up to date is 
abont half a million acres. 

Pulses 

189. Pulses form another oroun of comnlemon+arv food crops 
occupying on an average 2,837,680 acres. The chief pulses are vf^d- 
gram, blackgram, greengram, bencralo-rnm and horseoram. The^'r 
annual production averages around 250,000 tons. The prodnetion 
of pulses is poor in the Pmvince and constitutes only half its 
requirements, the remaining half being imported. There is need 
for increased productmn of pulses. 

Pulses supply the protein requirements of the human body. 
Much attention tvas not bestowed on them in the early stages j 
pome early work on redgram. be-^galm-am, and other pulses had 
been done bv the cotton and millets breeding stations, but crop 
improvement work started onlv in 1948. Ten strains of the differ- 
ent pulses have been evolved so far and they are in the initial 
stages of seed multiplication and spread. 

Commercial crops 

190. The total area under commercial, non-food or money 
crops fluctuates between seven and a half million and ten million 
acres depending on the prices of the commodities. The three 
important commercial crops are sn^oundnut, cotton and tobacco. 
Out of a total cultivated area of 370 lakhs of acres, food crops occuny 
280 la-kbs of acres including the condiments, sugarcane, fruits and 
vegetable? and fodder crops. Oil seeds occupy 59 lakhs of acres of 
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which the share of groundnut and gingelly comes to 49 lakhs of 
acres. They are also food crops in addition to being commeiciai 
crops. Therefore nearly 339 lakhs of acres are under foodcio^ s 
and this represents 92 per cent of the area caitivated with crops in. 
the Province. The area under purely commercial crops is com- 
paratively small. 

Among commercial crops quality is an important factor. One 
remarkable feature in modem Indian agriculture is the increase in 
area under cash crops compared with that of food crops. The area 
under cotton, groundnut, and tobacco has increased more than the 
area under food crops as seen from the following statement : — 
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Cotton 

191. The area under cotton in the Province ranges between 2 
and 2J- million acres. The trade classification of Madras cottons is 
as follows : — 

area^ 


Varieties of cotton. (ia ac es). 


Cambodias ^>23,980 

Tiime velly including karu nganni 73 1 ,.309 

Northerns .. 191, 00 

Westerns 837,510 

Cocanadas ,, .. i 23,350 

Others .. .. 54!610 


Total 2,462,450 

^ Seacon and Crop Report, Madras Fresidency, 1944-45, page 12. 
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^ The normal production is 511,000 bales of 400 lb. each. 

The earliest attem];>t made by the Grovernment at crop improve- 
ment related to the improvement of the cotton crop. As a result, 
the area under improved varieties of cotton had extended by 
1926-27 to over million acres all over India as against mil- 
lion acres under wheat and less than one million acres under rice 
Cotton improvement has now progressed to the stage of evolving 
the type or types of cotton that are to be produced in future. 
The long-term policy regarding cotton improvement formulated by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Agricultural Depart- 
ments working in co-operation with it has been to establish a 
better balance between short staple and medium staple cottons. 
Considerable progress has been made in this direction. The pro- 
duction of medium and long staple cotton in India has gone up 
from a quarter million to nearl37' two and three quaii;er million 
bales, i.e., by” nearly one and a half million bales in two decades. 
B.y 1939, except for a shortage of cotton above 1-16'', Ind^'a was 
in s’ght of a reasonabh- balanced production of short and long 
staples. 

192, How far modern methods of plant breeding by hybridization 
and selection can help crop improvement is well exemplified in the 
evolution of the Cambodia cotton strains at the cotton breeding 
station at Coimbatore. Patient research in the face of heaw odds 
and often negative results extended over two decades has led to 
the production of CoS, Co4 and 4463 whose better samples are 
considered equivalent to the East African styles like Merzana. Co3 
and Co4 are long staple quality strains, having a staple lensfh of 
1-1/16" and an yield of 25 per cent more than the Co2 originally 
introduced by the department. Since its introduction in the Salem 
district, the bad reputation previously attached to Salem cotton 
is a thing of the past and the ryots are realizing better incomes. 
Co4 is chieflv grown as a summer crop in the districts of Pamnad, 
Tinnevellv, Madura and South Arcot and is in great demand by 
mills spinning finer counts. On account of its early maturity con- 
siderable irrigation charges are saved. The variety is also popular 
in the Irwin canal area in Mysore. The popularity of the Cambodia 
strains is seen from the fact that almost the whole area under this 
cotton in the Province is now covered by departmental strains. 
The increased income to the ryot by better yields and better quality 
is estimated annually at over Ps. 75 lakhs. 

Other strains of cotton evolved are for the dry cotton areas of 
Tinnevellies and the Westerns. K.T. for the Tinnevellies, and 
H.I. for the Westerns are the popular strains and together thev 
occupy over 7 lakhs of acres. K.I. has replaced large areas of the 
original Tinnevellies in the south and is much sought after on 
account of its earliness and higher yield than the local tvne. It 
is chiefly concentrated in the rainfed regions of Coimbatore, 


1 Season and Crop Report, Madras Preatdonoy, 1944-45. paare 17. 
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Madura, Kamnad and Tirmevelly districts. JEi.l, strain is popular 
in tlie Ceded JJistricts, 

Oil seeds 

i9d. The next important commercial crop is groundnut. The 
earliest attempt to improve the groundnut crop was made in 1908 
when the Madras Chamber of Commerce complained about the 
deterioration of the groundnut crop in the Trovince. T'oreign 
seeds of groundnut w'ere imported and distributed through 
Collectors to selected cultivators. A separate section for tire 
improvement of oil seeds was started in the year 1980 and work 
was chiehy concentrated on groundnuts, gingelly, coconuts and 
castor which form the most important of the oil-seed crops of the 
Province. As a result of intensive breeding und selection work 
three improved strains have been evolved tor groundnut wnich 
give, on an average, an outturn of over 25 per cent over the local 
Mauritious variety. Some of these strains especially AH 25, is 
also resistant to tikka ” or leaf spot disease. The groundnut 
strains have not spread like paddy and cotton as the rate ot 
multiplication is comparatively low, being only about eight times 
the seed rate. The present spread is limited to about 8 lakhs 
of acres. 

Sugarcane 

194. ^ Work on the improvement of the sugarcane crop has been 
done at the sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore. The breed- 
ing of sugarcane for Indian conditions was begun by the late Hr. 
Barbar at Coimbatore in 1913 and was carried on by Sir T. S. 
Venkataraman till recently. From Coimbatore there has poured 
out a stream of new' varieties, the so-called Cocanes, from which 
suitable types have now been found for every area in India. Over 
90 per cent of the total area under sugarcane in the Madras 
Province is now covered by improved varieties. Wherever these 
varieties are grown the yields have been in many cases doubled. 

Tobacco 

195. With nearly 3 lakhs of acres under tobacco, Madras has 
largest area among the Provinces, next ohly to Bengal. Modern 
development in tobacco growing is in the cultivation of cigarette 
tobacco in the G-untur district. ^ The stimulus to the production 
of this leaf is to some extent due to the activities of the Indian 
Heaf Tobacco Development Company, a subsidiary of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of India. India is actually, the largest 
tobacco producer of the world, the production exceeding 1,500 
million lb., which is just a little less than one-fourth of the world’s 
production. Development work in tobacco is mainly directed 
towards increasing the yield and quality of the leaf and in the 
introduction of new varieties. 

1 Te.'hnological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India 
Dr. Bums, page 97. 
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Future plaas of crop improvement 

196. The impiovenient ol crops m tuLure wUi necessarily con- 
tinue on txie bcLJj-ie iines as oeiore m tne uiiroiiiittiiig; secLrcn £or 
better ana ingii \ielaixig suaj-ns, niie woi'k xn cnis auewCion is 
never complete. ±iie major problem m all plant breedmg sta- 
tions IS Uie maintenance oi tne evoivecL strains at tneir iiigij 
stanaards ot pioauctivity witJb. an ever watcnlui eye against 
deterioration. As a scram goes on multiplying deterioration results 
and tins nas to be watcnea and rectihea by verihcation. bimul- 
taneousiy new strains have to be evolved which may have better 
yield potentialities and as these are released they in turn replace 
tile Old ones. 

In this work, new problems keep coming up; as for instance 
breeding ol a variety suitable to a particular tract or soil or the 
isolation of a strain resistant to_ a particular disease. Taking 
the case of the rice crop, attention has so far been given to the 
improvement of varieties cultivated under irrigated conditions. 
Tne improvement of varieties under rainfed conditions remains to 
be taken up. A beginning has been made for Chingleput at the 
Bice Besearch Station at Tirurkuppam. Varieties of rainfed 
paddies for the upland areas of Godavari, Kistna and Vizagapatam 
are being planned. 

Again in the drive to bring more areas under cultivation peculiar 
problems crop up. These include alkaline and deep water areas 
and areas ot saLne infection near the coast. The rice breeder has 
to evolve suitable types for these conditions by hybridization. 

lu recent years there is a growing feeling among the general 
public and the rice trade that the number of varieties grown in 
tbis Brovince are too many for . elective storage and marketing. 
However with the. n^wer knowledge of the science of hybridization 
and the possibilities of synthesising desirable characters, it may be 
possible to reduce the number of varieLies. Besearch in this 
direction has already commenced. 

In the future plan of agricultural development one of the most 
important methods of reaching production targets is by^ the manur- 
ing of crops with artificial fertilisers like ammonium sulphate, and 
super phosphate. Their use introduces a new environment in the 
plant and may make them more susceptible to pests and diseases. 
The demand for pest and disease resistant strains will thus arise 
soon. The plant breeder has to be. alive to the prospective needs 
of the country and prepare suitable strains by hybridization with 
disease resistant strains. The application of the modern concepts 
of genetics and cytology to plant breeding affords vast opportunities 
to the plant breeder to evolve types resistant to drought and disease 
and suitable to many other conditions, by interspecific crosses or by?' 
inducing mutants wn‘th X-ray, chemical treatment or vernalisation- 
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Seed multiplication and supply 

197. The work of the plant breeder in evolving improved varie- 
ties of crops IS only a means to an end and igs value depends 
entirely on che etnc.ency of tne hnK wich tne cultivator for whobe 
benefit tne improved variety is evolved, bide by side with tne 
evoiUtion of improved strains by selection or hybridization, the 
need arises for an organisation to multiply and distribute the seeds 
of the evolved strain to the cultivator and to watch the continued 
purity of the strain in the ryots' held year after year and to replace 
or renew the seed if any admixture or deterioration occurs. This 
work of seed multiplication and distribution is carried out by 
several agencies under the close supervision of the technical sta& 
of the department of agricultui'e and forms one of the^r major 
functions. 

^ In England, Europe or the United States the distribution of 
new varieties of proved value is the work of private agencies. After 
the preliminary tests with regard to the ethciency of a strain are 
over, the State takes no active part in it. In India such organised 
seedsmen do net exist at present and necessarily the State has to 
look after all the functions of a modern seedsman as understood 
in advanced countries. Should seed merchants of jitoved integTity 
and enterprise be forthcoming, they should be encouraged by the 
Agricultural Department. 

Organization of seed supply 

198. For the supply of pure seeds, there are two types of 
organisations, namely, seed farms run by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and seed farms run by Co-operative Sale Societies. Mainte- 
nance of purity of the strain starts from the Agricultural Eesearcli 
Station. The seeds from the station which are guaranteed for 
purity and good germination capacity are issued by the department 
to enthusiastic rj^ots who agree to raise them under the supeiwi- 
sion of the departmental staff. These seed farm ryots are given 
a small cash advance to meet the preliminary cultivation expenses. 
The crop is grown under the direct supervision of the technical 
staff at all stages, and all off-types are removed. The seeds are 
purchased from the seed farm ryots by paying a premium over the 
market rate. The advances given are deducted at the time c‘f 
payment for the seeds. These seeds are distributed to several 
centres and sold to fai’mers at sowing time through the agricultural 
depots in the various taluks. For this purpose the Director of 
Agriculture has been provided with a permanent advance of jRs. 28 
lakhs. A special staff is provided wherever necessary for 
the supervision of the different operations at various stages 
from the time of sowing- till the final distribution of seed to 
prevent admixture and maintain puritv and qualitv. With the 
inanguration of the “ Grow More Food Campaign the supply 


^ Koyal Coinmissioix on Agriculture in India, 1928, page 102. 
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of improTed seeds has assumed considerable importance. Schemes 
for the multiplication and supply ol improved strains ot jiaddy are 
now functioning in several districts , viz., Tanjore, ISast G-odavari, 
West Godavari, Kistna, South Arcot, Yizagapatam, Guntur, 
Chingleput and Ghittoor, and cover over eight miiiion acres. Simi- 
lar schemes for millets have also been introduced and cover about 
a miiiion acres, ^ Government subsidy for all these schemes 
during 1945-46 total 2^ lakhs of rupees, part of which is met by 
the Government of India. 

For cambodia cotton, seed multiplication schemes are worked 
oil an organised and extensive scale. The Tiruppur Co-operative 
Sales Society runs seed farms employing its own supervisory 
staff, advancing money to the growers and arranging for the ginning 
of the kapas and the sale and distribution of the seed. Whenever 
required, the services of the agricultural staff are lent to the society. 
The Central Cotton Committee also gives ffnancial assistance for 
the running of special seed^ multiplication programmes in some 
districts like Salem, Tinnevelly, Bamnad and the Ceded Districts. 

Improved seeds distributed during 1945 of the most important 
crops in the Province by the Agricultural Department or its 
agencies were sufficient for sowing : — 

5.200.000 acres under paddy. 

211,656 acres under cholam. 

828,698 acres under cotton. 

385.000 acres under groundnut. 

Crops dismses and Pests 

199. Control of pests and plant diseases is an important aspect 
of scientific agriculture. Insect pests and plant diseases cause 
serious loss to agriculture. It is difficult to assess the loss to crops 
in this Province as a result of the damage done by pests and dis- 
eases. The pests or diseases do not occur with the same intensity 
and virulence every year. In some years whole crops may be 
destroyed, in others the damage may be light. From past expe- 
rience it is estimated that the total loss due to insect pests and 
diseases on cultivated crops and stored produce will be around 
Ps. 30 crores every year. 

Insect pests 

200. Many pests and diseases affect the cereal crops of the 
Province, which occupy the largest area among cultivated crops. 
The swarming caterpillar (Spodoptera rnauritea) is a serious pest 
of paddy and occurs suddenly and eats away the entire crop in a 
short time. The caterpillars march from field to field in a swarm 
and hence the name swarming caterpillar.” Flooding infected 
fields and isolation of non-infected fields by trenching are effective 
control methods. The paddy stem-borer (Schoenohias incerteh 
Im) and the grasshopper do partial damage in certain seasons. 

^ Q-row More li’ood. Pa.mplilet', 1945, papf© 17. 
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The rice bug (Leptocorisa varicornis) causes considerable damage 
by sucking the juice from the earheads. A similar bug ‘ Caloco- 
ris ’ affects the cholam earheads. Hand-netting with bags has 
been found to be effective in controlling this pest. 

The important pests of cotton are the boll worms (Platyedra 
gossypiella) and the stem-borer “ pempheres/’ The larvae of the 
latter weevil burrow into the stem in a spiral manner killing young 
plants and causing old ones to lodge. As the insects breed conti- 
nuously if the cotton crop is allowed to stand indefinitely for the 
second picking, the Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 
1919, has been enforced in many districts in order to create a dead 
jieiiod and starve out the pests. 

Cane-borers and termites do a great deal of havoc to the sugar- 
cane crops. The borer bores into the shoots and stems. The yield 
and purity of the cane juice is affected. Selection of setts at plant- 
ing time and the application of the general principles of field 
sanitation have been successful to some extent in controlhng these 
pests^ 

The Mango-hopper and the fruit-sucking moth are the major 
pests of the fruit trees. In the flowering season of the mango, the 
hoppers suck the plant and sap from the flowers resulting in 
improper setting of fruits. Spraying with fishoil rosin soap at 
flowering time effectively controls the pest. The fruit-sucking 
moth punctures the fruits. The damage is very severe in cities. 
Spraying the fruits with a repellant acts as a check. 

The coconut caterpillar and the coconut beetle affect the coconut 
trees. The former is a serious pest in many of the coconut-growing 
areas. The control method is interesting as applying the results of 
modern biological studies. This method proceeds on the principle 
that there is a balance in nature by which there is natural destruction 
which maintains a balance in the population. Banking on the fact 
that there are insect enemies to insects, the Entomologist as it 
were sets a thief to catch a thief,” The ^parasites that destroy 
this pest are multiplied in special laboratories and are released in 
the infested areas. In severe cases of attack infested fronds are 
cut and burnt to prevent further infestation. 

The x^^sts that attack the groundnut crop are the hair 3 " cater- 
pillars (Amsacta) and the “ sural puchi ” (Stomopterkc nerteria). 
Both are major pests causing total destruction in some years. To 
South Arcot the method of hand picking of the moths was found to 
be cheap and economical. There are many pests affecting other 
crops like vegetables, pulses and tobacco. They have been inves- 
tigated and control measures devised. 

There are a large number of insects destroying the produce 
stored in the godowns and other storage places of the ryots. They 
affect paddy, rice, wheat, cholam and pulses. The rice weevil is 
the most dangerous and is capable of causing considerable 
damage. Drying' the grain and storing in insect-proof dry cellers 
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is a preventive measure adopted. The attacked material can be 
fumigated 'with poisonous gases like carbon-di-sulphide or calcium 
cyanide and the insect killed. 

Plant diseases 

201. Among the plant diseases, the bud-rot disease of palms 
caused by a fungus known as Phytophthara pahnivora was the 
first to be investigated in 1906. The disease was responsible for 
the loss of a large number of trees in the Godavari and Kistna 
deltas and the rapidity with which it spread from one area to 
another called for drastic measures. The application of the 
Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act in the Godavari, 
Xistna and Malabar districts has resulted in checking the progress 
of the disease. A similar disease of coconuts has also been checked 
by adopting suitable remedial measures. 

The “ Mahali ” or Koleroga disease of arecanuts was found to 
cause severe damage to the crop in the West Coast. The disease 
causes the young frmts to rot on the bunches and drop down. 
Spraying with Bourdeaux mixture effectively checks the disease. 
Considerable work has been done on two important diseases of 
paddy, the blast and food-rot. These diseases are responsible for 
a good deal of damage to the crop in this Province in the Cauvery 
and Godavari deltas. The blast disease is caused by a fungus, 
Piricularia oryzce, and is difficult to control by the ordinaiw fungi- 
cidal methods. Attempts were n^ade to evolve disease-resistant 
varieties and strains. G.E.B. 24, CO 1 and CO 4 have been 
found to be relatively resistant. For rot, a close study of the dis- 
ease has indicated that the best method of control is the treatment 
of the seed before sowing with a fungicide known as ceresan 
which is a compound of mercury. The infective spores adhering 
to the seed are thereby killed and the crop is saved from the 
disease. 

The major diseases of cane for which measures have been 
popularized are the red rot, sugarcane mosaic and smut. The red 
rot is the most serious. The selection of disease-free setts during 
the time of introduction of new varieties has considerably reduced 
the incidence of this disease. Except in isolated instances, the 
disease has been kept under complete control. In the case of the 
mosaic disease of cane, the loss due to it is not as apparent x-o 
the cultivator as in the case of red rot, but in the course of years 
the yield is considerably reduced, once the cane is infected. The 
disease is characterized by a peculiar mottling of the leaves. It is 
kept in check by growing disease-resistant varieties, by careful 
selection of setts and roguing diseased plant vS from tile, field. 

The smut of cholam and tenai is another disease which can be 
controlled by preventive measures. The disease is caused by fungal 
spores adhering to the seed and grows with the plant. Mixing the 
seed with sulphur powder before sowing kills the spores and the 
disease is avoided. Thousands of acres in the Province are now 
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sown with, sulphur-treated seeds and the loss is considerably 
reduced. 

202, There are two Acts relating to crop pests and plant dis- 
eases : — • 

(1) The Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, is a kind 
of quarantine measure intended to prevent the introduction into 
British India of any insect, fungus or other pest which is or may 
be destructive to crops. The work of inspection and fumigation of 
plants imported by sea into the Madras Province at the ports of 
Madras, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, ISIegapatam, Vizagapatam and 
Cochin is undertaken by the Agricultural Department. In respect 
of plants imported at the other ports, the work is attended to by 
the Customs authorities concerned. 

(2) The Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919, 
provides for the prevention of the spread of insect pests, plant dis- 
eases and noxious weeds which are injurious to health or to crops, 
plants, trees or water-supply or obstruct waterways within the 
Province of Madras. Whenever it is notified that any pest, 
disease or weed m any area is dangerous to health or is injurious 
to crops and plants, and that it is necessary to take measures to 
eradicate it or to prevent its introduction or reappearance, the fact 
is proclaimed by beat of tom-tom and by posting copies of the 
notification in the village chavadi or other prominent place. After 
the issue of the notification, every occupier within the notified 
area is bound to carry out the remedial and preventive measures 
prescribed in such notification. Leaflets have been prepared by 
the Agricultural Department in simple language giving a clear 
description of the pests as well as the treatment to be adopted and 
the reasons for adopting it. These leaflets are published in the 
languages of the district in the village sheet of the District G-azette. 
Copies of the leaflets are also distributed to agricultural associa- 
tions and the chief landowners in the tracts and posted in the 
village chavadis and other prominent places. The inspecting 
officers appointed by the Government may enter on any land or 
water within the notified area and take such action as may be 
necessary in order to ascertain whether any insect, pest, plant 
disease or noxious weed is present and whether the prescribed 
remedial or preventive measures have been taken. If any occupier 
fails to remove such notified plant before the date specified in the 
notification, the removal or destruction of such plant may be carried 
out by the inspecting officer and the cost recovered from the occu- 
pier as an arrear of land revenue. If in carrying out any remedial 
or preventive measures, the inspecting officer destroys any trees 
or plants as stated in section 9 (1) of the Act, he shall serve a 
notice in writing on the occupier stating particulars of the trees 
and plants destroyed and his estimate of the value, and the occu- 
pier shall be entitled to compensation as prescribed in section 9 (2) 
of the Act- "No compensation shall be payable for any noxious 
weed destroyed or for cotton plants the aestruction of which has 
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been prescribed in order to eradicate or prevent the introduction 
or reappearance of any insect pest. Thougii there was some oppo- 
sition to the Act in the beginning, the ryots have now suhicientiy 
reahzed the advantages of carrymg out the control measures and 
the Act IS now being worked smoothly. 

Agricultural Heseareh^ Propaganda and Demonstration 

203. While the primary purpose of research work is the acqui- 
sition of exact knowledge, the uxtimate purpose is the translation of 
this information into concrete improvements which the cultivator 
can adopt as part of his ordinary farming practice and this dual 
aspect of research work in the laboratory and demonstration and 
propaganda in the field may be said to form the main functions of 
the Agricultural Department. The chief centre of research is the 
Kesearch Institute at Coimbatore equipped with a staff of specia- 
lists. DLere, plant breeders endeavour to evolve new strains in 
paddy, cotton, millets, oil seeds and other crops; pathological 
problems afliecting crops are investigated by the Entomologist and 
the Mycologist ; the Chemist is engaged in matters dealmg with 
the nutrition of plants and animals or with conservation of mois- 
ture; the Hesearch Engineer is concerned with the improvement 
of the various indigenous implements, bearing in mind the needs 
and limitations of the ryot. In intimate association with these 
officers are those in the districts, the Deputy Directors of Agri- 
culture and District Agricultm-al Officers who in their Agricultural 
Hesearch Stations have twofold functions to perform, viz., putting 
to test on a field scale the improvements made at Coimbatore in 
places which are dissimilar m soil and climate and investigating 
the various local problems in farming practices which await solu- 
tion. There are 32 Agricultural Hesearch Stations in the 
Province, some of them for studying general farming problems 
and some, for specialization in fruits, coconuts, pepper and 
potatoes and such other special lines. 

204. The chemistry section is the most important of the sections 
at the Agricultural Hesearch Institute. Its routine work is mainly 
analytical. For a nominal sum ryots can have their soils and 
manures analysed and obtain valuable advice. Hesearch is, how- 
ever, the predominant activity in the section. For a quarter of 
a century experimental work with indigenous manures and arti- 
ficial fertilisers has been carried out by the section. 

Soil survey is another important contribution of this section. 
Hain and rainwater continue to be the final arbiters in the. des- 
tinies of millions of poor cultivators of di*y lands. Such lands are 
cheap and are the only ones the poor own. The nature of soil 
physics that operates in holding the moisture that is available in 
the soil after the precipitation, through judicious cultural and 
other treatments, presents a problem of the first magnitude. A 
soil specialist is wholly devoted to this important problem of 
physical chemistry. lie is at present stationed at Hagari in the 
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Bellary district and is closely collaborating in the Dry Farming 
Scheme. 

To know the chemical composition of the soil and its physical 
properties is not enough. Every animal and plant owes its exist- 
ence to the fertility of the soil, and this in turn depends on the 
activity of the bacteria which inhabit the soil in inconceivable 
numbers. We are familiar with bacteria and the first association 
that comes to mind when we think of these organisms is the havoc 
they play on human life. How they permeate the whole of our 
existence in the air, in water and in the soil and in our food is a 
matter which is not easily recognized, till we are up against some 
malefic aspect of their presence. That they can be beneficial is 
obvious to anyone familiar with the health-giving bacteria in butter- 
milk. A study of these bacteria in their manifold relation to agri- 
culture is thus of paramount importance and an Agricultural 
Bacteriologist is devoting his attention to this subject. 

205. The intensive study of human nutrition is receiving the 
attention of other institutions interested in public health and is 
financed from the funds available for the purpose. The problem of 
animal nutrition is of great importance, especially when we realize 
the necessity of conducting researches under Indian conditions with 
Indian animals. It has been found that a blind application of 
western standards is uneconomic. In an agricultural country 
where the human population is itself in need of a full supply of 
food it is wasteful to feed animals without a knowledge of their 
requirements. The modem tendencv in animal husbandry is to 
advocate the keeping of fewer animals and a more rational feed for 
them. From this point of view the addition of a wing devoted 
solely to animal nutrition is a development of much potentiality. 

Of the disturbances that a cultivator experiences in the pursuit 
of his avocation nothing is so chilling as his impact with insect’ 
pests and fungoid diseases. These have to be controlled and their 
spread checked. This can be done onlv with a knowledge of their 
life history and their relationship to their host plants. The sec- 
tions of mvcology and entomologv deal with these pests . 

The mycological section handles fungus diseases which are 
of vegetable origin. The first essential in investigating such dis- 
eases is to grow the fungus on a suitable medium in order to ascer- 
tain how it lives and spreads and also to be able to identify it by 
the spores which it forms. In manv cases, such a fungus has a 
definite resting state bv which the disease is carried over from one 
plant to the next and the infection is continued. It is also neces- 
sary to ascertain which particular part of the plant is attacked 
and how the fungus gains entrance into its host. All these mean 
detailed microscopic work in the laboratory. The next step in 
dealing with the disease is to try different methods for keeping it 
in check or for destroying if. ... - t 

The entomologicaj^ section deals with insect pests. Of the 
most recent advances in the control of these pests is the biological 
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method of control, already referred to. The control of the insect 
pest on the wattle in the Nilgiris and the check to the coeonnt leaf 
caterpillar in the West Coast are notable achievements in this line. 
The entomologist not only fights against destructive insects but 
also harnesses useful insects to the service of the cultivator. Thus 
in apiculture and sericulture much practical experience has been 
gained and made available to the cultivator. 

206. Another notable advance is the decentralization of relief 
measures in the control of insect pests and fungoid diseases. 
Formerly, assistance used to be sent from Coimbatore on receipt 
of intimation from cultivators in distress. This was often dila- 
tory and inefiective. Assistants trained in plant pathology are 
now at the service of the cultivator and ready to respond to his call 
in all the districts of the Province. 

The need for specialization in crops has been receiving increas- 
ing attention. In India cotton was the first crop to be studied 
intensively. Wheat, sugarcane and rice came next. The start- 
ing of work on millets has coincided appropriately enough with the 
recognition that protective irrigation for millets serves a larger 
area than intensive irrigation of paddy. Starting with millets, 
specialization was undertaken on oil seeds including coconuts, on 
sugarcane for Madras conditions, on fruits, potatoes and bananas. 
In respect of rice, regional activities Intensified with the opening 
of sub-stations at Aduthurai in the Tanjore district, Marnteru in 
the West Godavari district and Pattambi in Malabar. Assistants 
trained in cotton and millets reinforced the staff at the Agricul- 
tural Hesearch Stations, Hagari, Nandyal, Guntur and Xoilpatti. 

207. Agriculture is dependent on implements and some element 
of engineering is involved in nearly every agricultural operation. 
The ploughing, pulverising and ievelimg of clie soil, the cleaning 
and grading of seed and its drilling, the irrigating, inter-cultivatmg 
and weeding, the harvesting, thrashing and hauling of the crop to 
the markets are all operations to which the skill of the engineer 
may be applied to enhance efficiency- The need for research into 
this specialized branch of engineering is, therefore, of paramount 
importance. It is obvious that manual labour alone can never 
cope with agronomic needs. The more efficient his mechanical 
equipment the better is the return. The Agricultural Besearch 
Engineer appointed to the staff of the. Agricultural department In 
1928 tackles all these problems. 

The introduction of hydro-electric schemes and the consequent 
availability of cheap power brings into prominence the. role of 
electricitj^ in agilcnltural development. Eor agricultural purposes 
power is supplied at a low rate. At the Central Farm, Coimba- 
tore, valuable experience and data are being obtained in the use 
of electricity for agricultural purposes. There is scope to utilize 
this power on a wider scale in practically every field of agronomic 
activity. 
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Demonstration 

208. ^Research discovers improvements in the local methods of 
agriculture. When this has been done, and after the suggested 
improvements have been thoroughly tested out in the experimental 
stations and found to be applicable to local conditions, the next 
step is to teach the improvements to the ryots. This is done by 
the district sta:ff of demonstrators under the supervision of the 
District Agricultural Officers. They educate the ryots in the new 
methods and persuade them to adopt them. The ryot, like farmers 
all the world over, is cautious and quite rightly wants to be con- 
vinced of the reliability of anything new before he adopts it. The 
experimental stations by themselves do not impress him. In the 
first place, they are experimental stations and not demonstration 
farms, and in the second place, the ryot is very apt to think that 
he cannot hope to do on his land what the Government can do 
in their stations with ample facilities by way of staff and money 
behind them. Most of the ryots are illiterate and leaflets are of 
no use to them. It is necessary, therefoi’e, to go actually to the 
ryot and show him, and not wait for him to come and be told. To 
this end agricultural exhibitions are held on all important occa- 
sions and festivals at which the countryfolk congregate. 

Trial plots 

209. Conditions in a research station are of necessity different 
from those prevailing in the ryot’s holding. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to determine whether the same result can be obtained in the 
ryot’s holding as in the research station or whether the result will be 
modified. This information can be obtained onl 3 ^ by repeating the 
experiment in the lyot’s holding but carrying it out with the same 
care. Plots in which such experiments are carried out in the 
ryot’s land are called “ Trial Plots.” 

Demonstration plots 

210. The precise purpose of the demonstration plot, is to demon- 
strate a proved fact and not to elicit the fact which is the function 
of the experimental plot in the research station and the trial plot in 
the district to which reference has already been made. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary to give the same meticulous care to these T>lot.ci 
as to the trial plots nor is it necessary alwavs to record the yields ; 
but it is necessary to see that the demonstration has a fair chance 
of success and that the cultivator is reallv interested and does most 
of the work himself. There are thousands of these plots in the 
Province and they deal with^ a large number of ^ agricultural 
improvements, beginning with quite simple ones which need no 
extra expenditure on the part of the ryot, like thinlv sown nur- 
series and economic nlanting of paddy, leading up to more elabo- 
rate ones where artificial manures are used. A general nolicv is 
adopted of beginning with simple improvements and after the 
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ryots have seeaa that these are really effective and their confidence 
g-ained, of leading them on step by step till all that has to be 
taught is demonstrated. There is a long list of improvements that 
require demonstration, such as the use of iron ploughs and better 
methods of cultivation, the use of better mhote buckets and wheels, 
the use of green manure instead of depending on the forest for 
leaf, better methods of making and storing cattle manm'e, and use 
of better strains of seed and the like. In the cotton areas, demon- 
strations deal with new strains of seed which give bigger yields 
and better quality of lint, drill sowing and inter-cultivating with 
bullock power, better methods of irrigation which conserve water, 
clean methods of picking, and finally co-operative ginning and 
marketing. In the sugarcane areas, deep cultivation ^ line plant- 
ing, propping and wrapping, manuring and the use of iron mills 
and Sindewahe furnaces are demonstrated. In a large number of 
cases, enough monetary gains have been obtained so that the ryots 
can see just how much they can benefit from the improvements 
which are advocated. 


Conclusions 

^11. The description of the research, demonstration and propa- 
ganda work done by the Department of Agriculture and of the 
results achieved in respect of the various crops should not be under- 
stood as an indiscriminate panegyric of the depai'tment. The public 
see the poverty of the ryots and the poor crops in the fields and are 
apt to feel that no useful work of improvement is being attempted. 
It is merely intended, therefore, that the nature of the. work being 
done should be made known in the background of the general prob- 
lems of rural development. This is not to say that one is not 
sensible of the vast range of the work yet to be done in every 
sphere ; but a knowledge of facts helps to build up informed and 
constructive criticism. It is also true that Imowledge of a prob- 
lem or even means to solve it are by themselves only a meagre 
first step. The application of the results in the field raises import- 
ant issues that are outside the purview of research and even 
demonstration, like the adequacy of the staff, the willingness of 
the ryot, and what is more, his financial ability to carry out the 
improvements. Technological improvements, therefore, are vital 
but not, by their nature, sufficient. The work described in this, 
chapter has to be appreciated within these limitations. 






CHAPTER VI— TARGET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

212. The aim of increasing agricultural production, in this Pro- 
vince should be related first to an objective and second to a target. 
The objective may be briefi}^ described to be the creation of self- 
sufficiency by reference to reasonable standards. Self-sufficiency 
has both a quantitative and a qualitative aspect. In an adequate 
dietary the quantity of food has to be distributed amongst certain 
accepted varieties so as to provide the necessary nutrition. The 
target will follow from an assessment of the needs of the popula- 
tion. The target has then to be phased over a period. This period 
has to be reasonably long to enable the measures proposed to bear 
fruit, but not so long that it is projected into a distant and unpre- 
dictable future. 

213. In this chapter it is attempted to estimate the food defi- 
ciency of the Province. This study is first confined to deficiency in 
the quantitative sense. The deficiency is then estimated by refer- 
ence to accepted minimum standards of nutrition. Measures for 
increased crop production are then discussed in relation to possible 
increases likely to result from each measure. 

The correctness of the estimates of present production and 
probable requirements depends upon the adequacy as well as the 
accuracy of the statistical data available. The shortage experienced 
during the war has led to numerous calculations in this matter, but 
these calculations cannot be wholly accepted for an estimate of 
post-war food requirements. In the first place, war-time calcula- 
tions of civil needs suffer from the inherent defect that the main 
<«bjective is not so much to find supplies sufficient for normal 
requirements as to curtail normal requirements to the level of 
available supplies. Secondly, in estimating the normal require- 
ments, the method usually adopted is to add up the local production 
and the average net imports. The resulting figure is, strictly 
speaking, the quantity available for consumption which is not the 
same as the quantity required for consumntion. "^AHiat is required 
depends on the phvsical needs of a healthy individual whereas 
what is available is based on other factors. 

An attempt is made in the succeeding paragraphs to examine 
the needs and requirements of food crops by reference to normal 
long-term conditions. All the figures are not for the same years, 
but figures of production and trade and are taken for the years 
fust preceding war conditions. 

Production and consumption of rice and millets 

214. Appendix 13 gives the normal areas under food and non- 
fo^»d crops in the several districts of the Province, Pood crops 
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occupy more than 90 per cent of the cultivated area in three dis- 
tricts, between 80 per cent and 90 per cent in six districts, between 
70 and 80 per cent m eight districts, between 60 and 70 in six dis- 
tricts and less than 50 per cent in only one district (the Nilgiris). 

Among food crops, rice occupies the first place as the chief 
staple food of the population. Hice, however, is not the onl> staple 
food and a good portion of the population depends on millets (cho- 
1am, cumbu and ragi) as the chief article of diet. The approximate 
percentage of the population in each district depending on rice and 
millets respectively is given in Appendix 11. The Ceded Districts 
and the districts of Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Salem, Coimbatore 
and Trichin opoly are the chief millet-eating areas though the 
commodity is consumed by a comparatively lesser proportion of 
the population in other districts as well. As millets are used as 
a substitute for and not as a supplement to rice in the dietary, ttie 
needs of" the one will depend to a large extent on the availability 
of the other, so that it is desirable, in considering the food crops 
of the Province, to examine the position of rice and millets, 
together. 


Method adopted for estimating deficiency 

215. The position of millets is somewhat peculiar. Figures of 
production and net imports of jowar and bajra for the eight years 
ending 1942-43 indicate that as against the normal production 
of about 2 million tons of these millets, the average net import is 
only of the order of 16,000 tons which represent only 0-8 per cent 
of the local production (see Appendix 18). There is no export 
or import of millets on any scale comparable with local production. 
This is true not merely for the Province as a whole but for each 
district within the Province itself, as it is understood that there 
is not even infer-district movement of millets on any scale worth 
notice. This indicates that neither the Madras Province as a 
whole nor any district in it has any surplus of millets to export. 
This does not, however, indicate that the Province is self-sufficient 
in millets, but only that there is no exportable surplus of millets, 
a distinction of considerable importance in view of the difficulty 
of defining self-sufficiency for crops that are largely substitutes for 
rice and in respect of which, therefore, an independent demand is 
difficult to estimate. The percentage of the population in each 
district depending on millets as gathered from the Statistical Atlas 
of this Presidency is given in Appendix 11, but it is not known 
how far it represents the correct position and whether the per- 
centages would not have altered since, having regard to the slow 
change over from millets to rice which is said to be taking place. 
In view of this uncertainty, the method adopted is to determine 
what part of the population can subsist on the millets now available 
and to assume that the rest for whom millets are not available 
eat rice; and the deficiency of the Province in the matter of 
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food-grains is thus calculated in terms of rice in the ensuing calcu- 
lations of requirements and deficiency. In planning for self-suffi- 
ciency, however, the feasibility of meeting the net deficit of rice by 
increased production partly of rice and partly of millets in such 
proportion as may be found desirable can be considered. 

The method of calculating the present deficiency is thus briefly 
to estimate the present production of millets ; to find out what part 
of the population can subsist on the millet produced, at a rate 
of per capita needs which should properly be applied to each dis- 
trict ; to deduce the balance of population that have to depend 
on rice ; and then to work out the rice requirements of that popula- 
tion at a reasonable rate of per capita consumption. The resulting 
figure of total needs when compared with the figure of estimated 
local production of rice will indicate the rice deficiency which has 
to be made up to reach self-sufficiency by increased production of 
rice as well as other food crops. 

Increase in population and the value to be given to it 

216. A word is necessary at this stage about the population 
figure that has to be adopted. Appendix 16 gives the district-war 
population of this Province according to the census of 1931 and 
1941. Taking account of the rate of growth of population as 
revealed by the two sets of figures the probable population in 1944 
and 1945 is also worked out and given in columns 5 and 6 of the 
same appendix (1944 is taken as the year before the development 
of production crisis). The estimated population of 1944 is 
50. 990, 000. This figure includes persons of all ages. The per 
capita consumption depends on the age of the person. Infants 
do not consume cereals at all and children between certain ages 
do not consume as much as adults. Again, persons beyond a 
certain age-limit may not consume as much as an ordinary adult. 
It is, therefore, necessary to adopt different rates of consumption 
for different age groups. Por'the sake of convenience, it is desir- 
able to calculate the adult equivalent of the total population so 
that a uniform rate of per capita consumption may be applied in 
determining the requirements. Having regard to the diffe-rent 
consumption capacitv of the different age grou-n^; Rri O "R. Rrini- 
vasan in his report on “ Rice Production and Trade in the Madras 
Presidency ” has found that the population in terms of adults is 
equivalent to 75 per cent of the total po-nnUtin-n ^ On this basis, 
the popuation in 1944 in terms of adults will be 75 per cent 
of 50 990,000 or 38,243,000. Pood has to be found for this 
population. 

The question arises further whether, for purpos^^s of post-war 
development, a further increase in population with reference to 


^ Report of the Rice Production and Trade in the Madras Presidency hv 
O. R. Srinivasan, page 14- 
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the trend of previous figures should not also be taken into account. 
There are, however, practical difficulties in making such an 
attempt. Over a long period, it cannot be asserted that the exist- 
ing rate of increase will be kept up, as it may not be possible to 
foresee conditions which may come to exist at some indefinite date 
in the future. Over a short period the changes are not likely to 
be considerable enough to make the effort worthwhile. The fixing 
of a period in the future will give rise to further controversy. [For 
the present it will suffice to provide for the full requirements of 
the existing population, leaving further development to the 
demands of increased pressure if and when it begins to manifest 
itself. 

Per capita requirements of rice and millets 

217. [Regarding the calculations of actual requirements, the per 
capita needs of an adult in respect of millets and rice have to be 
ascertained. So far as could be gathered, the per capita needs as 
now worked out for statistical purposes is an arithmetical figure 
obtained by dividing the total consumption (production plus net 
imports) by the population. The criticisms against equating actual 
needs to actual consumption have already been adverted to. The 
percentage of underfed population in the Province is by no means 
negligible, and any figure of requirements produced on the basis of 
actual consumption by such underfed strata will be a gross under- 
estimate. The difficulties in proposing a figure representing the 
proper per capita needs were expressed bv Sri C. P. Srinivasan in 
the following words in his report on “ Pice Production and Trade 
in the Madras Presidency ” : — 

* “At the Crop Planning Conference recently held at Simla 
mention was made that an adult took 1*25 lb. of rice per day in 
Madras some ten years ago and that there has been a growing 
ten den cv for more people to take to rice diet. Col. McCarrison 
mentions the quantity of polished rice taken per dav per head of 
the population as 21 oz., for a poor Hindu familv and 23 oz., for 
a well-to-do familv, besides other foodstuffs in the wav of pulses, 
milk, oils and vegetables. 3)r. Slater in his studies of South Indian 
Economics estimates the daily ration of raw rice at 27 oz., and 
of rao’i at 25 oz. In the absence of any recorded statistical data 
bn this point, the best wav to arrive at the actual ration would 
appear to be to use a number of these arbitrarv figures and see 
how thev agree or differ from the actual state of things determined 
by taking into consideration the total production, the exports and 
imports and the probable consumption of cereals in each district.” 

218. Taking into consideration the various figures referred to 
above and the actuals of production, exports and imports and also 
making allowance for a probable higher rate of consumption in the 
producing districts and a lower rate in importing districts, the fol- 
lowing table of percapita needs of millets and rice was drawni up by 

^ B.eoorfc of the Rice ProdTietion and Trade in the Madras Presidency hy 
C, R, Srinivi^san, page 15, 
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^ Sri C. Bi. Srinivasan as representing the nearest approach tc 
actual facts — 


Bistrict. 

(1) 

Circars — Ganjam, Rast 

and 

West 

MiUets 
in. ounces. 

(2) 

26 

Bice Bemarks. 

in ounces. 

(3) (4) 

26 Producing districts — Con- 

Oodavari, 3E§dstna and Guntur. 
Nellor© 

32 

26 

sum© raw rice. 

Do. 

Ceded dist.icts 


, . 


36 

24i 


Anantapur 




26 

2^^ 

. . 

Chingleput 



. . 

26 


Producing district — 

Tanjore 




26 


Partly raw and partly 
bo. led rice. 

Coimbatore . . 



, , 

26 

24i 

Industrial town and 

South Kanara 




26 

24i 

gai den land culti- 

vation. 

South Ai cot 




26 

24^ 

. . 

Malabar 




26 

24i 

- • 

Madras 





22 

Purchasing centre. 

Trichinopoly 




20 

IH 

Purcnasing disti ict — Con- 

^N^orth Arcot . . 




20 

IH 

sumes boiled rice. 

Do. 

Salem 




26 

19^ 

Do. 

Chittoor 




26 

19i 

Do. 

Ramnad 




26 

19i 

Do. 

Tinnevel.y 




26 

19^- 

Do. 

Madma 




26 

IH 

Do. 

iTilgiris 




26 

I9i 

Do. 


It must be pointed out that the variations in per capita require- 
ments of rice between one group of districts and another are rather 
too wide to be accepted as entirely correct. The difference is 
based on two considerations, viz., (1) that per capita consumption 
is more in producing districts than in purchasing districts and (2) 
that per capita consumption of boiled rice would be less than that 
of raw rice. While the latter assumption may be correct, the 
former is mainly an economic and not a physiological ground and 
as such, has no place in the present calculations which proceed on 
the assumption of a better economic state in the post-war world. 
Even as things are, it is doubtful whether the average man in 
Trichinopoly or in the Tinnevelly district eats less rice than the 
man in Tanjore as the above figures would have us believe. Taking 
the existing conditions as they are, the only conceivable grounds 
of different per capita consumption are (i) the manual labourer 
and the villager would require more rice than the sedantary worker 
and the urban resident ; and (ii) the poorer classes actually consume 
probably less rice than the well-to-do, an economic factor not 
of universal application. It will be clear that persons coming 
under either group exist in every district and there is not much 
justification for varying the per capita consumx-)tion with reference 
to the adiiiiiiistrative divisions of the Province. It seems desirable 
and more in accordance with the probable actual conditions to 
assume a faMy steady per capita consumption; and for purposes 

^ Report of the Rice Production and Trad© in the Madras Presidency by 
C. R. Srinivasan, pa^e 18. 
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of a fair average, 24 oz., or IJ lb., per head per diem of rice would 
be a suitable ugui’e. It is relevant to point out that in the ration- 
mg scheme originally in vogue, the ration per head per diem was 
fixed as I'lUb lb. of rice for the intellectual w^orker and an increase 
oi 50 per cent was considered necessary lor those engaged in occu- 
pations involving heavy manual labour, i.e., 1*7 lb., roughly. The 
rmal population as a rule consume more rice chan the urban and 
as the rural population constitute about 85 per cent of the total 
in the Province, the average per capita need ot rice should approxi- 
mate, more to 1*7 lb., than 1 *T08 and the average of 1*5 lb., 
suggested above, does not seem to be an unduly high figure. 

219. As regards millets. Bn 0. li. Srinivasan’s table assumes 
36 oz. per head per diem in the Ceded District, 32 oz. for ISfellore 
and 26 oz. lor tne rest oi the Provmce. An average of 1*75 lb., or 
28 oz., per head per diem seems to be a reasonable figure for 
millets. 

Based on the above assumptions, the requirements of the Pro- 
vince have to be determined on the lines indicated earlier, i.e., 
by determining first the number of persons for whom the present 
local production of millets in this Province is sufficient and the 
quantity of rice required per annum for the rest of the population. 
It seems unnecessary to deal with each district separately for this 
purpose, as plans of development have to be considered for the 
Province as a whole, and it is neither necessary nor at all possible 
to make each district self-sufficient. The position for the Province 
as a whole is, therefore examined in the following calculations. 


Millets available — ^Wet imports and local production 

220. Details of imports and exports of jowar and bajra by sea and 
rail for the years 1938-39 to 1945-46 are given in Appendix 17. 
It will be seen that conditions of import and export fluctuate 
wildly from year to year due probably to the varying conditions 
of local production and availability at the exporting end from year 
to year. The average net import of millets into this Province is 
about. 19 ,000 tons annually. 

The Season and Crop Report furnishes figures of normal pro- 
duction of millets in this Province. The figures represent unhusked 
grains and the loss by husking has to be taken into account. This 
varies with different kinds of millets as shown below : — 


Loss by 

Variety of millet. busking. 

PEROBNTAGB. 

Oholam . . . - 15 

Combu . - . . 20 

Ragi . . - . . . 10 

Korra . . - . . - 20 


Loss by 

Variety of millet. busking. 

PKR.OENTAGR, 

Varagu - . . . 40 

Samai . . . . 45 

Maize . • . . 40 


Making allowance for this loss by husking, the net quantity of 
cleaned millets, normally produced in this Province has been 
worked out and is given in Appendix 15 for each district. The 
figures exclude certain minor millets (wheat, varagu) for which 
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figures of normal production are not given in the Season and Crop 
Heport. The total acreage under these “ other cereals ” is how- 
ever, a not negligible figui'e — 572,730 acres for the Province. hTo 
figure of normal yield has been given, and in the absence of any 
information the production of cleaned grain under the head “ other 
cereals ” may be assumed to be about 150,000 tons (based on the 
average yield of other cereals) and this will have to be added to 
the total of millets given in Appendix 15. The total produc- 
tion of cleaned millets will then be as summarized below : — 

TOXS. TOisrs. 

Cholam .. .. 1,074,213 Maize 18,504 

Cumbu .. .. 548,392 

Bagi 737,766 2,833,939 

Korra . . . . 199,192 Other cereals . . 150,000 

Varagu .. .. 195,306 

Samai 60,566 Total . . 2,983,939 

Some deduction will have to be made from this figure for seed 
purposes. The requirements on this account are said to be about 
1 to 2 per cent of the yield. The net quantity available for con- 
sumption may be roughly put down as 2,940,000 tons annually, 
taking local production alone into account. 

221. It has been noticed already that no satisfactory data are 
available to show directly what quantity of millets is actually required 
for consumption ; that the figure of net imports is hardly likely to 
represent the extra quantity that can be consumed over and above 
local production ; and that the best way to determine the deficiency 
is to determine it in terms of rice by finding out the population 
that can subsist on the millets actually produced and assuming 
that the rest require rice. This is worked out below : — 

(1) Estimated population of the Province in 1944. 50,990 ,(X>0 

(2) Population in terms of adults . . . . 38,243,000 

(3) Millets produced annually . . . . . . 2,940,000 tons. 

(4) Per capita requirement of millets per diem . . 28 oz. 

(5) Population for which the millets would be 

sufficient . . . . . . . . . . 10,310,000 

(6) Balance of population in terms of adults that 

require rice . . . . . . . . . . 27,933,000 

(7) Per capita needs of rice per diem . . . . 24 oz. 

(8) Quantity of rice required for the population 

in item (6) above per annum . . e . 6,827,000 tons. 

Local production of rice and the deficit to be made tip 

I, The average annual production of rice, in terms of husked, 
cleaned grain, is of the order of 5 million tons, in the .Madras Pro- 
vince (excluding Ganjam). Details of production for the years 
1924-25 to 1944-45 are given in Appendix 14. The trend of 
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production for the Province as a whole during the past about 27 
years is given below : — 


Production of rice (000 tons) in the Madras Province 


Year. 

<1) 

1918-19 




(2) 

3,;.27 

(3) 

897 

Total. 

(4) 

4,224 

Total 

(excluding 

Canjam). 

(5) 

3,993 

1919-iiO 




4,354 

1,044 

6,398 

6,044 

19:ia-:il 




3,b86 

1,101 

4,98 7 

4,703 

1921-22 




4,162 

1,0/7 

5,229 

4,8/1 

19.^2-23 




4,072 

1,160 

0,232 

4,890 

19,53-24 




3,629 

1,002 

4,631 

4,2/0 

192^26 




3,834 

1,0/4 

4,908 

4,629 

1920-26 




4,212 

1,110 

6,322 

4,916 

1926-27 




3,647 

1,U95 

4,i42 

4,384 

192 /-28 




3,yo6 

1,127 

5,082 

4,064 

lyi58-29 




4,0/3 

1,124 

5,197 

4,811 

l92y-30 




4,065 

1,104 

6,159 

4,813 

1;730-31 




4,ifo6 

1,119 

5,3/5 

4,967 

lb3 J.— 32 




4,255 

1,130 

5,385 

5,087 

1932-33 




4,o24 

1,082 

5,405 

5,082 

1933-34 




4,201 

1,113 

5,314 

4,943 

1934-36 




3,958 

1,023 

4,981 

4,096 

l93o-36 




4,005 

875 

4,880 

4,8o0 

1936-37 




3,987 

808 

4,796 

4,795 

1937-38 




4,042 

808 

4,850 

4,860 

l93o— 39 




3,3/6 

724 

4,100 

4,100 

1939— ±0 




3,093 

774 

4,407 

4,46 7 

1940-41 




4,340 

810 

5, 1 oO 

6,150 

1941-42 




4,113 

842 

4,955 

4,965 

1942-43 




3,796 

818 

4,614 

4,614 

1943-44 




4,13 8 

794 

4,932 

4,932 

1944-45 




4,i588 

760 

5,054 

5,054 


It is seen that the production has been less than 5 million tons 
in 22 out of the 27 years for which figures are furnished above. 
Though one would ordinarily expect a gradual increase in produc- 
tion, in view of the gradual development of irrigation facilities, 
improved seeds and methods of cultivation, no such increase is 
noticed in these figures. Whatever be the reason for this, the fact 
is that the production is more or less a steady figure and that the 
assumption of 5 million tons would rather be an over-estimate than 
otherwise. 

223. Some allowance will have to be mad© for seeds, and for con- 
version into'^rice products. Requirements for other uses such as 
stock feeding, and industrial purposes, are negligible. A small 
quantity of paddy is used to feed working animals in the puddling 
season in the Godavari district but the quantity is infinitesimal 
and may be ignored. As for industrial uses, broken rice is used 
in the sizing industry, the average quantity being estimated at 
100 lb. per handloom per year. Also, washerrnen use broken xioc^ 
for ** kanji ’’ for cleaning- On the whole, the quantity of rice 
used for sizing is relatively small, about 5,000 tons in India, as 
a whole, and may safely be ignored. Thus, seed and rice products 
are the only items that need be taken into account. 

Cecil Wood gives the seed rate at 50 to 75 lb. per acre for 
broadcast paddy and a figure varying between 20 and 150 lb. per 
acre for transplanted paddy. The margin of variation especially 
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in the latter case is so wide as to make his figures entirely' useless 
for calculations. The Provincial Marketing Officer has estimated 
the seed rate as about 41 lb., per acre in the case of transplanted 
paddy and 81 lb., per acre for broadcast paddy. The bulk of the 
paddy area is of the transplanted variety and the average seed 
requirement has been estimated as about 3 *4 per cent of the pro- 
duction. This is likely to be a slight under-estimate. For con- 
version into parched rice, and beaten rice, about 1 per cent of 
the production may be required. For seed and these other purposes, 
a round figure of 5 per cent may be allowed. From the estimated 
total production of 5,000,000 tons, a quantity of 250,000 tons may 
be deducted on this account. We are thus left with about 4,750,000 
tons of rice for consumption as staple food in the Province. And 
setting it against the estimated requirements of 6,827,000 tons 
previously calculated, we are faced with a deficit of 2,077,000 tons 
of rice annually for the Province as a whole. 

UKamination of the deficit 

224. The deficit is a rather startling figure. Usual calculations of 
the production and supply position of the Province have led one to 
believe that the normal rice deficit is something like 300,000 or 
400,000 tons. The figure arrived at above is more than five times 
this and it seems therefore necessary to subject it to a searching 
scrutiny. The source of the figures used and the method of cal- 
culations adopted have been explained above. The requirements 
of rice as worked out are based on certain assumptions regarding — 

(а) population ; 

(б) production of millets ; 

(c) per capita needs of millets and rice ; and 

id) production of rice. 

It is worthwhile looking into the margin of probable error in 
these assumptions. The population figures are based on the census 
of 1941 with an allowance for further increase in 1944. There is 
no likelihood of error in it. As regards conversion of the total 
population in terms of adults, the factor assumed was 0 *75 (or 75 
per cent) as determined by Sri C. P. Srinivasan in his report on 
Pice production and trade in the Madras Presidency ” There 
is no reason to question this ratio. As for the quantity of millets 
produced, it was worked out from the figures of normal production 
of unhusked millets given in the Season and Crop Peport of 1943—44 
and the loss in husking was adopted also from the same source. If 
the figures of normal production given in the Season and Crop 
Peport of 1941-42 are taken, a slight increase is noticed, i.e., the 
normal production of husked millets in that case works out to 
3,102,137 tons as against 2,833,939 tons assumed in this note on 
the basis of the normal figures given in the 1943—44 report. The 
difference is about 268,000 tons or about 9 per cent. Put, if the 
figures of actual production in 1941—42 are taken, the total millet 
production (cleaned grain) comes to only 2,796,864 tons which is 

^ Report of the Rice Production and Tiade in tL© Madras Presidency hy 
C. R. Srinivasan, page 15. 

11 
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even less than what has been adopted as normal here. It does not 
tiaerelore appear tnat tire hgure o± tons is an under- 

estimate. An addition ot i5U,0U0 tons was made to this hgure on 
account of ' other cereals ’ for which no figures of production are 
given in the beason and Crop Beport- This was a rough estimate 
based on the normal acreage under these cereals, viz., 572,760 
acres. A comparison of the total acreage and total production of 
the millets for which figures are available shows that on the 
average one acre under nnllet crop yields roughly one-tourth ton 
<ji Cleaned gram. I'or want of any other information, this ratio 
w^as adopted for the “ other cereals ” and the assumption of 160,000 
tons of cleaned grains for an acreage of 572,730 under this head 
would thus appear quite reasonable. 

225. As regards per capita requirements of millets and rice adopt- 
ed, VIZ., 28 oz. and 24 oz. per head per diem, respectively, on the 
average, for all the districts of the Province, this is a slight 
departure from the procedure adopted by Bn O. it. Brinivasan who 
assumed different rates for different groups of districts. The 
reasons for not adopting his figures have been explained earlier. 
Apart from this, the difference in requirements as determined by 
the two processes may as well be worked out to see if it is an 
appreciable figure. Taking the figures in Table 15 at page T9 of 
Bn Brinivasan ’s report the adult population for whom 3,638,833 
tons of millets are sufficient is given as 12,706,116 the per capita 
needs being assumed at the variable scale given in Table 14 at page 
18 of that report. If, a uniform rate of 28 oz., of millets is 
adopted for all districts, the resulting population for whom the 
same quantity of millets would suffice comes to about 12,760,839 
against 12,706,116 referred to above. The error is less than 1 per 
cent. Similarly, in respiect of rice, according to the variable ration 
given in Table 14 of the report, it was estimated that a population 
of 22,080,266 would require 5,146,151 tons. If the fiat rate of 
24 oz., adopted here were assumed, the same population would 
require about 5,397,000 tons. The difierence works out to about 
251,000 tons. This represents an error of about 5 per cent. But 
in this case it must be stated that a higher ration than that adopted 
by Sri C. B. Srinivasan has been advisedly provided for. There 
is therefore no necessity to revise the figure on this account. As 
regards local production of rice, the figure of 5 million tons 
assumed here is accepted on all hands and there is no need to make 
any special scrutiny of it. The deficit figure arrived at therefore 
requires no revision. 

226. The following comparative statement of the position as it 
existed about ten years ago and as it stands to-day also leads to the 
^ame conclusion ; — 


Total pr'piilation of the Provsiico 
Population in te^ms of adults . . 
Quant ii-y o millets p"oduced (tons) 
Quantity of rice produced (tons) 


Aa it stood about 10 
(rears ago (as given ia As it 

3ri C. K. Srinivasan's stands 

report). now. 


46 , 381,849 

34 , 786,382 

3 , 638,833 

5 , 036,332 


50 . 990.000 

38 . 24 . 3.000 
2,940 000 
5 , 000,000 
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It is seen that while the population has increased by about 10 per 
cent the production of millets has gone down by as much as 19 per 
cent and rice production has remained practically stationary. 
The increase in population and the decrease in millet production 
taken together would account for a deficit of over a million tons 
and the fact that even in the early years of the last decade the net 
imports of rice were about 300,000 tons would account for a further 
deficit of nearly half a milhon tons to-day. These facts justify a 
deficit of about IJ milhon tons. The balance of deficit (according 
to the figures worked out in this chapter) is about half a million 
tons and this is accounted for by the optimum conditions of con- 
sumption assumed for present purposes. 

If, therefore, the correctness of the calculations and of the 
method adopted here is accepted the next question is how this huge 
deficit of over 2 million tons of rice annually is being met at present. 

Appendix 19 gives details of imports of rice and paddy by 
sea and rail for the 14 years from 1930—31 to 1943—44 so far as this 
Province is concerned. An abstract of the figures is given 


below 

— 


Paddy <000 tons). 



nice (000 tons). 


Year. 


Poreign. 

Other provinces. 

Total,' 

Poreign. 

Other provinces. 

Total. 




Pail. 

Sea. 



nail. 

Sea. 


(1) 


<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

CO) 

193S-S4 


79-9 

9*7 

5*4 

96*0 

601*6 

62*9 

10*5 

664*9 

1934-35 


181*4 

18*6 

4*6 

204*6 

929*2 

37*8 

6*1 

973*1 

1935-36 


199*5 

49*6 

8*2 

257*3 

868*0 

62*1 

48 

924*9 

1936-37 


88*0 

41*4 

6 3 

134*7 

690*8 

56 7 

6*1 

762*6 

1937-88 


31*1 

41*5 

6.7 

78*3 

679*6 

113*0 

9*7 

802*3 

1938-39 


74*3 

39*4 

6*7 

120*4 

6<-4*0 

105*2' 

12*4 

801*6 

1939-40 


308*1 

65*0 

1*5 

864*6 

822*7 

87*5 

20*3 

930*5 

1940-41 


37*3 

26*4 

0*9 

64*6 

509*3 

60*8 

9-8 

669*9 

19*1-42 


0*4 

13*3 

0*2 

13*9 

366*5 

29*6 

1*8 

386*9 

1942-43 



13*7 

0*1 

13*8 

16*9 

17*8 

2*0 

50*5 

1943-44 



3*0 

7*6 

10*6 

. . 

26*2 

62*4 

88*6 


(These figures include the share belonging to Cochin which will 
be deducted when calculating net imports.) 

Appendix 20 gives details of exports of rice and paddy by 
sea and rail for the 14 years from 1930--31 to 1943—44 from this 
Province- An abstract of the figures is given below : — 

Paddy (000 tons). nice (000 tons). 


Year. 

Poreign. 

To other 
provinces. 

Total. 

Poreign. 

To other 
provinces 


Total. 



nau. 

Sea. 



nail. 

Sea. 


(1) 


(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

C6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1934-35 . . 

2*2 

2*4 

0*2 

4-8 

72*9 

121*2 

2-0 

196*1 

1935-36 . . 

2*5 

2*0 

. - 

4*6 

70*4 

139*6 

3*1 

213*1 

1936-37 . . 

0*4 

1*8 

2*0 

4*2 

83*9 

137*9 

6*1 

226*9 

1937-38 . . 

0*5 

1*2 

0-6 

2*2 

88*4 _ 

131-8 

3*6 

223-8 

1938-39 . . 

1*6 

3*8 

1*6 

7*0 

99*5 

152-7 

5*6 

257*8 

1939-40 . , 

3*0 

5*6 

1*3 

9*9 

96*2 

178*1 

5*6 

279*9 

1940-41 . . 

1*6 

2*2 

0*6 

4*4 

115*5 

123*2 

4*7 

243*4 

1941-42 . . 

25*7 

9*3 

0-6 

35*6 

143*6 

228*0 11*4 

382*9 

1942-43 . . 

7*7 

3*2 

. . 

10*9 

125*2 

153*1 

5*1 

283*4 

1943^44 . . 

. . 

1*5 

1*0 

2*5 

25*9 

24*0 

0*5 

60-4 


In working out the net imports, allowance is made for the 
quantity of rice- and paddy imported into Cochin Port and for that 

llA 
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portion of these imports which is exported into the Madras 
Province from this port. 

Net imports into Madras Presidency excluding GocMn 

Quantity in 000 tons. (Kice and paddy converted into rice 
at 67 per cent) 


<1) 


1930-31 to 
1934-35 
(average). 

(2) 

1935-36. 

(3) 

1936-37. 

(4) 

1937-38. 

(5) 

1938-39. 

(6) 

Imports — ' 

R 06 — 

Foreign 


643 

868 

691 

680 

684 

Coastal 


17 

6 

6 

10 

12 

I^a.l • • • • . • 


29 

52 

66 

109 

106 

Paddy as rice — 

Foreign 


72 

133 

69 

21 

50 

Coastal 

. . 

5 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Rail . . 


11 

33 

28 

27 

26 

Total imports 


677 

1,096 

844 

861 

883 








Share of Cochin — 

Rice . . 


. . 

350 

327 

349 

301 

Paddy as rice 


291 

68 

26 

18 

13 

Balance 


386 

688 

491 

484 

669 


Estimated exports from 

Cochin to Madras hy road 
and rail 

46 

70 

60 

130 

100 

Dsdvct — 


432 

768 

551 

614 

669 

Rail-borne exports 

. , 

78 

141 

107 

133 

133 

Sea-borne exports 


77 

74 

90 

93 

108 

liTet imports 


277 

643 

354 

388 

423 



1939-40. 

<7) 

1940-41. 

(8) 

1941-42. 

(9) 

1942-43. 

(10) 

1943-44. 

(11) 

Imports — 

Rice — 

Foreign 

. . 

823 

509 

366 

17 


Coastal 

, . 

20 

10 

2 

2 

62 

Rail . 


88 

51 

30 

18 

26 

Paddy as rice — 

Foreign 

, , 

145 

25 

. . 

. . 


Coastal 


1 

1 

. . 


*5 

Itail . . » • ' • 


37 

18 

9 

9 

2 

Total imports 


1,114 

614 

397 

46 

96 

Vedtust — ■ 


— 

— — • 

— 

— 

— 

Share of Cochin — 

Rice . . 


321 

116 

206 

16 

61 

Paidy as rice 


61 

8 



6 

Balance 

. . 

732 

490 

191 

30 

29 

Add — 

Estimated exports from 

Cochin to Ma..ras by road 
and rail 

100 

20 

62 



Dedtici — 


832 

610 

253 

30 

29 

Rail-bome exports 


184 

126 

234 

165 

26 

Sea-borne exports 


105 

121 

173 

137 

27 

INet imports 


643 

264 

—154 

—262 

—23 
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Omitting 1940—41 and the subsequent period as abnormal years 
it is seen that while the average net imports for the five years 
ending 1934—35 was 277,000 tons the figure oscillated between 354 
and 543 during the succeeding five years. Also during the four 
years 1986—37 to 1939—40, the net imports steadily rose from 
354,000 tons to 543,000 tons. The increase, however, stands no 
comparison with the progress in requirements and is far below 
the calculated deficit of 2,077,000 tons. 

227. Two important questions arise from the position as revealed 
above : — 

(1) Why has millet production gone down considerably? 

(2) How has the population been able to feed itself with a 
net import of only about half a million tons of rice while even 
according to the old scale of per capita consumption the deficit is 
at least IJ million tons? 

228. The fall in millet production shown by the comparative 
statement in paragraph 220 is about 700,000 tons. Appendix 12 
gives the acreage under the main groups of food and non-food crops 
for the past twenty-five years. It is seen that the millet acreage 
which was about 14 million acres in the twenties fell to about 13 
million acres in the later thirties. Part of this fall is attributable 
to the transfer of Ganjam and part of Vizagapatam districts to 
Orissa, but even in the years preceding the transfer the millet 
area shows a gradual decline. The chief reason seems to be that 
millets were gradually replaced by money crops, particularly 
groundnut, the acreage under which shows a remarkable increase 
during these twenty-five years. This is indicated by the figures of 
acreage under oil seeds given in column (6) of Appendix 12 which 
rose from about 3|* millions in 1920—25 to about 6 millions in 
1935—40- The increase is even more clearly indicated by the 
figures for groundnut acreage given below : — 


Groundnut area (000 acres) 


1920-21 



1,600 

1933-34 



3,779 

1921-22 



1,459 

1934-35 



2,351 

1922-23 



1,764 

1935-36 



2,525 

1923-24 



1,812 

1936-37 



3,495 

1924-25 



1 904 

1937-38 



4,658 

1925-26 



2’599 

1938-39 



3,772 

1926-27 



2,680 

1939-40 



3,618 

1927-28 



3,337 

1940-41 



3,922 

1928-29 



3,679 

1941-42 



2,784 

1929-30 



3,209 

1942-43 



3,382 

1930-31 



3,572 

1943-44 



3,550 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 



2,635 

3,517 

1944-45 



4,300 


The groundnut area has more than doubled itself from 1,600,000 
acres in 1920-21 to 4,300,000 acres in 1944-45, the increase being 
practically steady, except for certain years like 1931-32, 1934—36 
and 1941^2 affected partly by international trade conditions. The 
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point for present purposes is that the millet area has declined. 
Bice, after allowing for the transfer of Ganjam to Orissa, has been 
more or less stationary. 

The net result is that cereal production has gone down though 
the population has gone up. This brings us to the second question 
propounded above, viz., how has the increased population been 
reconciling itself to decreased food production? iDoes it indicate 
an increase in the proportion of the poorer classes which is unable 
to find sufficient food? These are interesting questions but not 
quite relevant in a discussion of facts rather than causes and are 
hence by-passed. 

Pulses 

229- Under food crops, pulses also have to be considered, so that 
measures to overcome deficits may include the deficit in this 
important item of food grains. The chief varieties of pulses (or 
grams) are : redgram, blackgram, greengram, Bengalgram and 
horsegram. The area under each variety except Bengalgram is 
given in Appendix 21. During 1943-44, an area of 65,000 acres 
was raised with Bengalgram and the maximum areas were 
grown in the districts of Xurnool (15,000 acres), Bellary (10,000 
acres), Anantapur (7,700 acres), Guntur (8,000 acres), "Vizaga- 
piatam (5,800 acres) and Bast Godavari (5,000 acres). The area 
under other minor pulses during the period from 1939—40 to 1943— 
1944 was as shown below : — 

YeajT. ACRES. Year. 

1939- 40 . , . . 235,000 1942-43 

1940- 41 . . . . 233,000 1943-44 

1941- 42 . . . . 247,000 

The Season and Crop Beport does not give the yield of all 
varieties of pulses but only the acreages under each variety. The 
figures in column 4 of the Appendix 12 show the acreage 
under all the pulses together for the past twenty-four years from 
1921-22 to 1944—45. Except in the six years 1929-30 to 1934-85, 
vhich in fact appear to have been the best period for all crops 
during the last twenty-four years, the area under pulses has been 
a little below 3 million acres and in the excepted half a dozen 
years, a little over that figure. "Figures of production (unhusked 
pulses) and net imports for the nine years from 1935—36 to 1943—44 
are given in Appendix 18. Taking the years from 1935-36 
to 1939-40 as representing a normal period, it will be seen that the 
production averages round about 250,000 tons annually and that 
the avewage net import of pulses is also about 250,000 tons, the 
usual sources of import being Burma, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Sind, Punjab and Orissa. 

Prom the figures of local production and net imports given 
above, the annual consumption of pulses at present works out to 
about 500^000 tops. Appendix 22 gives the requirements of 


ACRES. 

276.000 

247.000 
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pulses for each district. If the average net imports are taken to 
represent the normal deficit, the Province is about 50 per cent 
deficit in pulses. The general objection already raised against 
equating the real needs ±o the actual consumption applies a 
fortiori to pulses. According to Pr. Aykroyd, the per capita need 
of pulses is 3 oz., per diem and it is stated that actual consump- 
tion in this Province is less than 1 oz., or is only about a fourth 
of the needs. Viev^ing the production and net imports against 
this background of physiological needs, it v^ill be apparent that 
while the present production is less than half of the present con- 
sumption, the present consumption itself is less than a third of 
the real requirements. There is thus a clear case for increasing 
the production of pulses sixfold if the Province is to be self- 
sufficient. 


Other food crops 


230- The other food crops of any importance are wffieat, chillies 
and coriander. As regards wheat, local pmduction is only about 
2,000 tons, a negligible quantity grown chiefiy in the districts of 
Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Salem, Madura and the Nilgiris. 
The vheat acreage in these districts is given below : — 


Districts. 


Gimtiir 

Kumool 

Bellai'y 

Anantapiar 

Salem 

Madura 

The Nilgiris 


Acreage in 


1941-42. 

1944-45. 

. . 

785 

1,690 

1.308 

5,062 

3,864 

1,707 

1,398 

1,081 

1,088 

1,037 

820 

1,720 

844 

12,296 

10,107 


Negligible patches are grown with wheat in certain other districts 
also. As against the local pmduction of 2,000 tons the net im- 
ports of wheat into this Province are about 18,000 tons as wheat 
and 44,000 tons as wheat flour. {See Appendix 18.) The fact 
that in spite of comparatively large imports, local production 
has shown no tendency to increase shows that natural conditions 
in the Province do not favour the growth of this crop. This is 
borne out bv the following extract from the Marketing Beport on 
Wheat 

“ The crop in this Presidency is not remunerative compared 
with other cereals like cholam. "V^eat straw has iio fodder value. 
There is often fodder scarcity in areas like the Ceded Districts and 
wheat does not find favour with the growers. The crop is sus- 
ceptible to ' rust.’ Crop failures are common in the case of wheat. 
Wheat is not a staple crop of the Presidency and there is therefore 
no incen^'ive for the extension of its cultivation . , . The 
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grains do not set properly in places not having sufficient winter- 
ing. Such places being limited, there is not much scope for the 
extension of cultivation.’’ Thus, though from the point of view, 
of demand, a large increase in production would be desirable, 
natural conditions of climate are unsuitable. 

As regards chillies and coriander full details of imports are not 
available but it is stated that this Province is slightly in deficit 
in regard to these commodities. 


Estimate of qualitative deficiencies of the Madras Province 

231. Proceeding to a study of qualitative deficiency of food in the 
Province, the problem may be examined under the following 
heads : — 

(1) Nutritional needs of a healthy individual as estimated by 
the various authorities on nutrition and the quantitative estimate 
of food requirements based on such a study ; 

(2) quantitative estimate of food production under various 
nutritional heads ; and 

(S) estimate of deficiency under the various nutritional 
heads. 


Estimate of nutritional needs 

232. According to the findings of modern nutritional science, a 
satisfactory diet should include, in addition to cereals, adequate 
quantities of other foods, such as milk, pulses, vegetables, fruits, 
meat, fish and eggs. It has been found, in surveys of typical urban 
and rural groups, that the calorie intake of some 30 per cent of 
families is below requirements and that even when the diet is 
quantitatively adequate it is almost invariably ill-balanced, con- 
taining a preponderance of cereals and insufficient “ protective ” 
foods of higher nutritive value. Intake of milk, pulses, meat, 
fish, vegetables and fruit is generally insufficient. In terms of food 
factors, the most important deficiencies are those of proteins of 
high biological value, fat, vitamin A and carotene, vitamins of 
B group and calcium. Intake of vitamin C is generally low. There 
is also deficiency of vitamin T> in the diet which may lead to 
ricketic diseases. Evidence from the clinical side regarding the 
incidence and prevalence of deficiency diseases in general supports 
these conclusions- The percentage of underfed population in this 
country is by no means negligible and any estimate of requirements 
on the basis of actual consumption by such underfed strata will 
not be correct. It is stated that the average daily per capita con- 
sumption of rice in this Province is about 1 *5 lb. which is consi- 
derably more than the quantity required for a well-balanced diet. 
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Dr. Aykroyd has cited the following as an example of a well- 
balanced diet ^ : — 

Daily quantity 
per adult. 

02 . 


Rice . . . . . . . , . . . . 10 

Millets .. .. .. .* .. .* 5 

Pulses (dliall arliar 1 oz., blackgram 2 ozs.) . . 3 

Milk 8 

ISTon-leafy vegetables . . . . . . . . 6 

(Brinjal 2 ozs. ladies fingers 1 oz. snake 
gourd 1 oz., cluster beans 1 oz. and 
drumstick 1 oz.) 

Green leafy vegetables . . . . . . . . 4 

(Amaranth leaves 2 ozs., drumstick leaves 
1 oz. and spinach 1 oz.) 

Fats and oils . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Fruits . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

(Mangoes 1 oz. and ripe plantains 1 oz.) 


233. ^ He estimated that the pre-war cost of this well-balanced diet 
would be about Hs, 5 to Hs. 6 per adult per month. The cost at» 
present prices would be more nearly Hs. 15 per adult per month 
or Bs. 75 for a family of five. Having regard to the low per 
capita annual income of about Bs. 30 of the agricultural popula- 
tion, it is obviously beyond the means of many to secure a well- 
balanced diet. It has been estimated in an earlier paragraph 
that the total population of the Province in 1944 in terms of adults 
was 38,243,000. The total food requirements of this population 
on the basis of the well-balanced vegetarian diet suggested by 
Dr. Aykroyd are worked out below : — 




Requirements 

Aniiml 



for a day. 

requirements. 



TONS. 

TONS- 

Bice 

. , 

10,670^ 

3,894.726 

Millets 

. . 

5,335i 

1,947,363 

Pulses 

. . 

3,201 

1,168,416 

Milk 

, , 

8,5361 

3,116,779 

N^on-leafy vegetables 

. . 

6,402 

2,336,832 

Green leafy vegetables 

. . 

4,268 

1,567,890 

Fats and oils 


2,134 

778,945 

Fruits 

. . 

2,134 

T"; 8,946 


Production of food under nutritional heads 

234. The normal production of food in this Province under the 
various nutritional heads is given below : — 

TOlSrs. TON'S. 

1. Bice .. 4,750,000 6. Green leafy vegetables 19,030 

2. Millets . . 2,940,000 7. Fats and oils . . 365,572 

3. Pulses . . 264,962 8. Fruits 

4. Milk . . 1,898,000 9. Meat and eggs . . 145,000 

5. Non-leafy vegetable..- 781,100 10. Fish* .. .. 179,529 

^ The nutritive value of Indian foods and the planning of satisfactory diets — 
Health Bulletin No. 23, 1938, page 14. 

2 Xhid.) page 15, 
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It is generally recognized that the existing food production data 
are inaccurate. Production figures are calculated from area by 
applying two factors, the ‘‘ standard yield ” and the “ seasonal 
condition factor.” Unless both the factors are correctly assessed, 
the estimate of production will not be correct. Since the great 
bulk of the typical Indian diets is composed of cereals which usually 
provide 80 to 90 per cent of total calories, it is particularly 
important that adequate information should exist about the supply 
of these basic foods. In regard to vegetables and fruits, similar 
factors leading to errors and gaps in production figures are operative 
but the position is worse since the classification is faulty, fruits 
and vegetables not being satisfactorily separated in the returns. It 
may be added that accurate statistics of fruits and vegetable pro- 
duction scarcely exist in any country, largely because of the diffi- 
culty of taking into account production in small gardens and 
allotments. Pough estimates have been made of the production of 
milk, fish and meat and there is no means of assessing the degree 
of their accuracy. 


Estimate of deficiency 

235. A statement showing the estimate of requirements of 
articles of food, production and deficiencies under the various 
nutritional heads is given below : — 

Stcde'me.nt showing the estimate of quantitative requirements, production 
and deficiencies under the various nutritional heads in this Province 



Annual 

Annual 


Quantity of 

Serial Bmabey and items. requirements. 

production. 


deficiency. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


T03SrS. 

TONS. 


TON’S. 
(4-or — ) 

1 Pice 

3,894,725 

4.750.000 

2.940.000 

4- 

855,275 

2 Millets 

1,947,363 

+ 

992,637 

3 Pulses 

1,168,416 

264,962 


903,454 

4 Milk 

3,115,779 

1,898,000 

— 

1,217,779 

5 INTon-leafy vegetables 

2,336,832 

781,100 

— 

1,555,732 

6 Green leafy vegetables 

1,557,890 

19,^30 

— 

1,538,860 

7 Pats and oils 

778,945 

365,572 

— 

413,373 

8 Pruits 

778,945 


9 Meat and fish 

778,945 

145,0001 
179,529 J 

r 

A BfA A 1 H 


The following conclusions follow from a careful reading of 
these figures : — 

(1) The Province is deficient in respect of most of the foods 
that go to make up a balanced diet. 

(2) There is a preponderance of cereal cultivation. 

(S) Paradoxically enough, while there is a deficiency of 2 
million tons of cereals by taking 24 oz. , as the requirements of 
an individual, by taking 15 oz., and adding the various other kinds 
of foods that make up a balanced diet, there is found to be an 
actual surplus of cereal production > 
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In planning for meeting the food deficiencies of the Province 
it is necessary to take into account the habits of the people which 
can be changed only gradually and what is more, the economic 
condition of the people which influences diet to a large extent. 
It is common knowledge that as one goes down the economic scale 
in society, the proportion of the income spent on food increases. 
The poorer classes have to make up the calorie values by means 
of cereals. Ninety-five per cent of the population cannot afford 
the balanced diet prescribed by Dr. Aykroyd. The growing of a 
sufficient quantity- of the foods necessary for a balanced diet should 
therefore be made part of a long range plan of economic progress 
which in turn increases the income of the individual. It is 
impractical as an immediate plan. Commenting on the qualitative 
production targets for food, the Famine Enquiry Commission, 
1945, said that they “ represent a very remote ideal.*’ The United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 1943, also recom- 
mended that dietary standards or allowances based upon a scientific 
assessment of the amounts and quality of foods, in terms of nutri- 
ents which promote health should be adopted as the ultimate goal 
of food and nutrition policy. The Conference at the same time 
recognised that it would be necessary, in the poorer countries of 
the world, to set up intermediate objectives more easy of attain- 
ment, which with the continued and expanding application of 
science to the development of the world’s food resources, can be 
gradually raised in the direction of the ultimate objective. The 
Famine Enquiry Commission agreed with these views and said 
‘ the chief value of production targets based on scientific assess- 
ment of nutritional requirements at the highest level, is that they 
indicate in a general way, the direction in which progress should 
take place, and thus provide guiding lines for food and agricultural 
policy. The suggestions in the following paragraphs must be 
appraised in the light of these comments. The present food crisis 
is best tackled with quantity in mind, more than any other factor. 
With this self-sufficiency achieved one can sit back and examine 
the problem of nutrition. This is not to minimize the importance 
of a balanced diet, but only to emphasize that because of the diffi- 
culties of (a) immediatelv planning for the production of the 
numerous kinds of food-stuffs that go to make up a balanced diet, 
(h) making such diet “ effectively ” available to the lower strata 
of society by increasing their incomes and (c) the need for urgently 
planning for self-sufficiencv so as to prevent a recurrence of the 
present world- wide /scramble for food, it is necessary to draw up 
a plan for urgently producing enough cereals at least to make this 
Province self-sufficient. Side by side, one should plan for pro- 
ducing more fish, eggs, vegetables, fats, milk and other food-stuffs. 
The demand for these will be inevitably conditioned by the general 
economic progress, and planning and development on all fronts 
is a pre-requisite for the production and consumption of these foods 
on a large scale. Quantitative self-sufficiency must therefore be 
taken as the immediate aim of food planning. The immediate aim 
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may therefore be to bridge the gap of 2 million tons of cereals 
already noticed. 

236. The food deficiency of the Province can be made up by 
intensive and extensive cultivation. The scope for increasing 
production by intensive cultivation is apparent when the rice yields 
of Madras are compared with those of other countries. 


Yield of rice 


In. other Provinces 


per ecre in 

liB. 

and States in 

liB. 

other countries. 


India. 


Spain . . 

3,709 

Madras 

1,050 

Italy . . 

2,963 

Bombay 

967 

Japan . . 

2,053 

Sind 

861 

Egypt . . 

1,799 

Assam 

717 

China . . 

1,554 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

701 

U.S.A. 

1,413 

Bengal 

921 

Siam . • 

961 

Hyderabad. . 

689 

Burma 

845 

Central Provinces . . 

655 

Indo-Ohina 

637 

Mysore 

699 

Coorg . . 

1,369 

India (Average) 

829 


While the acreage yield in Madras is higher than in other parts 
of India (except Coorg) and certain eastern countries like Siam, 
Burma and Indo~China, it is far less than the acre yield in Euro- 
pean countries and Eastern countries like Japan and China. The 
acreage yield in Japan is about twice that in Madras. It may 
be that higher yields are made possible in Japan on account of 
the limited area under rice in that country and the nature of the 
G-overnment control exercised there. But even China, where 
conditions appear to be more or less similar to those obtaining in 
India, -shows about 50 per cent more yield per acre than Madras. 
It»will thus appear that, if propier measures are taken, considerable 
increases in the yield per acre can be effected. The adoption of 
intensive methods of cultivation is largely a matter in which the 
ryots have to take action. The poverty of the ryots and the small 
size of the average holding are factors that limit the possibilities 
of increase over existing yields. Extension of cultivation offers 
greater promise of practical success and quicker results in view of 
the fact that the burden of executing the necessary schemes, parti- 
cularly in the matter of irrigation, is shouldered by the Govern- 
ment. But the Government require certain minimum returns on 
irrigation investments, and this is a limiting factor on extensions 
that are otherwise possible from a purely engineering and hydraulic 
point of view. Taking these limitations into account, and also 
the existing yields on the one hand and the area now cultivated 
on the other, it appears safe to divide the target increase into two 
halves, 60 per cent by extensive and 60 per cent by intensive 
cultivation. 

This will mean that the deficit of 2 million tons of cereals 
should be made good as follows : — 

(i) increase of 1’ million tons bv extension of cultivation : and 

(ii) increase of 1 million tons by intensive methods of 
cultivation. 
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One million tons represent 12|- per cent of the present total 
yield of rice and millets which is roughly 8 million tons annually. 
It has been found that improved seeds alone will increase the yield 
by about 10 per cent and that proper manuring can improve the 
yield up to 25 per cent over the existing figures. The suggestion 
to work for an increase of 12J per cent by a combination of the two 
seems quite practicable. The increase of 1 million tons by exten- 
sion of cultivation will involve bringing about 2 million acres of 
new lands under cultivation and irrigation, on the accepted basis 
of half a ton per acre. 

Extension of cultivation 

237. Extension of cultivation depends mainly upon the avail- 
ability of suitable water-supply. The land area of the Province 
comprises the following : — 

MIUUOS? 

ACIfES. 

Area sown . . . . . . . . . . 32 

Forests , . . . . . . . . . , . 13^ 

Not available for cultivation . . . . . . 14”^ 

Other uncultivated land excluding current 

fallows . . . . . , . . . . 11| 

Current fallows . . . . . . . , . . 9 

l'’otal 80 


Of these the most suitable areas must be looked for among 
current fallows. An enquiry made into the causes for such a large 
area coming under current fallows showed that current fallows 
comprised lands of the following descriptions : — 

(1) Lands of the poorest class which might produce some- 
thing in a favourable year but which in bad years would hardly 
repay the cost of cultivation. 

(2) Uncultivable lands — rooks, wells, pools, cattle-sheds, 
clumps of trees and cart-tracks. 

(3) Pasture lands, particularly in cattle breeding areas. 

(4) Lands left waste in years of deficient rainfall. 

(5) Lands purposely kept fallow by the ryots as annual 
cropping would not yield sufficient return to them. 

(6) The low lying parts of the deltas, and in a few other 
districts, the marshy and saline areas. 

In regard to unoccupied lands there was unanimity of opinion 
among the District Officers that large areas were totally unfit for 
cultivation and a cultivable part was often left waste due to in- 
accessibility and malaria. Want of labour in interior areas was 
another reason. 

238. The Government have recently proposed a scientific study 
of land utilization in certain typical areas. Land utilization does 
not mean using the land to grow food or any other crops. It can 
only mean the optimum use of a particular land by reference to 
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the various conditions that influence vegetative growth — ^water, 
drainage, soil texture, alkalinity, soil ingreaients, location and the 
like. -L/ocation is a tactor of considerable importance. Land in 
the foreshore of tanks and in the catchment of rivers may be 
fertile but it will not be proper to plough them up ; in fact, it will 
be very necessary to protect the surface by a cover growth of grass. 
In some of the large cattle producing areas like Palayakottai in 
Coimbatore pasture land is of immense value and necessary in the 
larger interests of the community. Some of the fallow lands will 
be infertile for agriculture but sufficiently fertile for growing 
certain hardy trees. Such tree growth is needed in the interest o± 
substituting them for fuel in place of cow-dung. Thus the utiliza- 
tion of waste land is a complex problem of land utilization and it 
will be wholly incorrect to presume that with so much pressure 
on the soil such lands would have escaped cultivation if they had 
repaid the cost of raising a crop, or that even when reclaimed they 
will be suitable for agriculture. Land which is inaccessible and 
malarial stands on a slightly diflerent footing. The Wynaad in 
Malabar and the Agency tracts in East Godavari and Vizagapatam 
are typical examples of these. Modern science has clearly shown 
that malaria is eradicable. In both these areas a scheme for anti- 
malarial operations and colonization has already been commenced. 
It is to be hoped that in a few years vast extents of lands will be 
made available in those areas for cultivation. The Wynaad scheme 
in Malabar now provides for reclamation of 28,000 acres. It 
adjoins the ISTilgiris and in the Gudalur taluk of that district there 
are about 30,000 acres which can be reclaimed. The scope for 
reclamation in the Agency tracts is illimitable. It is a slow process 
but one well worth doing. 

Credit may be taken over a ten-year period as follows : — 

AOB.ES. 

(1) Extension of cultivation in uncultivated 

land .. .. .. .. .. .. 600,000 

(2) Extension of cultivation in imcultivated 
land in Wynaad, Gadalur, Agency tracts 

and other hilly areas . . . , . . 200,000 

800,000 

and at one-third of a ton of cereals jper acre, they will give roughly 
2|- lakhs of tons. 

239. This is a modest target which can be achieved with the 
present z’esources of the Government and the people. 

As regards irrigation projects they are treated as extensions 
for the present, though when single crop land is converted into 
double crop and when dry cultivation is converted into wet, one 
may legitimately call it intensive cultivation also. The following 
table shows the irrigation schemes proposed under the post-war 
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plan of the Government of Madras and the increase of food pro- 
duction resulting therefrom. 


Statement showing the 'particulars of crops and yield estimated under 
certain specified schemes in the Province 

Estimated yield in tons- 


Xame of the irrigation 
sehcme. 

Paddy. Cholam. 
(nee). 

Sagi. 

Sajja. 

Xorra. 

Si gar- 
cane. 

other 

crops. 

(1) 

<2> 

(3) 

<4) 

(5) 

(0) 

17) 

(8> 

Tungabliadra Project 

12,921 

39,029 

47,666 

2,812 

17,857 

223,732 

16.376 

Lower Bhavaiii Pi eject 

5,762 

31,528 

60,009 

18,443 

* . 

12,451 

Gauuikota ice^iervoir 
lieservoj: across the Godavari 
at Polavaiam.. 

nectiticavion of drainage effects 
in West Godavau and Eastna 

60,135 

613,480 

15,178 

2,585 

1,516 

60,000 

19,727 

23,750 


districts 


(a) Tammilern project 

5,695 

893 

1,071 

408 



(b) Bnaemeru project 

9,810 






(cj Anumunil nka project 

12,412 






Gundalakamma project 

13,o39 






Vaigai Iteservoii project 

20,856 

393 

1,339 

268 

107 


Coriiiga Island project 

^,139 






Atltru B.esez'voir scheme 

1,608 






Pulikonda project 

5,057 






Upper pennar project 

6,831 

550 

2,222 

26 

300 

2,251 

Gazulaamne project 

Kattalai chanuei extension . . 
Ballapad scheme 

Peruvaih channel extension 

4,003 

4,908 

4,112 


171 


1,067 

2,461 


(PullambadLi) 

4,695 






Total estimated yield 

790,053 

87,571 

115,063 

21,031 19,899 

285,206 

68,006 


It Will be seen from this table that even if the Hamapadasagar 
project takes time for completion in view of its magmtude, the 
other schemes between them will yield a million tons. This leaves 
out several smaller schemes of improvement in regard to minor 
irrigation and other sources. 

The major schemes of irrigation development are : — 

(1) Developing individual irrigation systems to the maximum 
capacity to cover their full ayacut. (There are many irrigation 
projects in the Province wherein the full designed ayacut has not 
yet been realised. In most of the cases investigations into the 
causes of the short development have been made and the necessary 
improvement measures are under consideration.) 

(2) starting new irrigation projects ; 

(3) improvement or construction of several small irrigation 
systems under the Grow More Pood Scheme ; and 

(4) construction of wells. 

Intensive cultivation 

240. Intensive cultivation envisages (1) the introduction of 
improved varieties of crops, (2) the adequate manuring of the crops, 
(3) the development of nrigation and supplying the crop with 
required quantities of water, (4) better cultivation with improved 
implements and (5) proper and timely control of pests and diseases. 
Item (3) has already been dealt with under extensive cultivation. 

Introduction of improved varieties of crops 

241. The results of various comparative trials with improved 
paddy strains evolved by the Agricultural department go to show 
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that they yield from 10 to 25 per cent more than the local types which 
they are intended to replace. The introduction of these improved 
strains so as to cover all parts of the Province can increase pro- 
duction at least by 10 per cent. ^ Dr. Burns has estimated 5 per 
cent as the probable increase in yield that can be expected by 
growing an improved variety. Under the “ Grow More Pood ” 
campaign, seed farms have been organized in 13 rice districts, 
where out of a cropped area under rice of 72 lakhs of acres, 57 
lakhs of acres, constituting half the rice area of the Province will 
be covered with improved strains by the end of 1946. It must be 
expected that the remaining 15 lakhs of acres in these districts 
will also be covered by natural spread ” in course of time. Out- 
side these districts there are 3 million acres under rice distributed 
over 12 districts which have not come under any seed multiplica- 
tion scheme yet. Steps have to be taken to introduce and spread 
improved strains in these areas without any further delay. 

242. The spread of improved strains of millets has so far been 
limited, as the multiplication of improved millet seeds is of more 
recent origin. Seed multiplication schemes for cholam have now 
been organized in the Kurnool 4nd Trichinopoly districts, for 
cumbu in the North Arcot and Tinnevelly districts, for ragi and 
korra in the Salem and Bellary districts. These schemes aim at 
a target of 8*37 lakhs of acres out of a total of nearly a million 
acres in these districts. Owing to the vicissitudes of the monsoons 
it is difficult to assess the increase in yields of millets from improved 
strains. Compared to the behaviour of an ordinary variety under 
similar conditions an improved strain can be expected to yield 
at least 5 per cent more. The Millet Specialist, after a series of 
trials, has estimated the increased production ,from improved 
strains between 10 and 15 per cent or an average of 12 J per cent. 
In view, however, of the uncertaitities attached to the production 
of dry crops like millets, coupled with the insignificant progress 
in the spread of the improved strains, the anticipated incx’ease has 
not been included in the target for increased production in the 
immediate future. There is need for increasing the spread of 
improved millet strains by extending schemes of seed multiplica- 
tion to cover the whole Province. Por a total millet area of 
12 million acres in the Province, the work so far done is a mere 
beginning. 

243. The work that still remains to be done to bring the entire 
paddy and millet area of the Province under improved strains can 
briefly be set out as follows : — 

(1) to bring under improved strains the entire paddy area 
in the districts where seed multiplication schemes already exist ; 

(2) to introduce improved paddy strains in districts where 
no seed multiplication schemes now exist, by starting seed farms; 


^ Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India by 
Dr. Bums, page 63. 
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(3) for millets, the work is more difficult in view of the 
vagaries of the season, the numerous varieties that are prevalent, 
and the large area that has to be covered. The work to be done 
IS the evolution of the necessary number of improved strains suited 
to dift'erent areas and their introduction, multiphcation and distri- 
bution in all millet areas within 6 years ; 

(4) to provide an adequate supervising agency, so that, the 
seeds of improved strains are properly utilised and not used for 
consumption ; 

(o) to undertake legislation, if necessary to ensure that ryots 
in a district use only certified seeds supphed by the Co-operative 
or the Agricultural Department or through approved dealers; 

t6) to undertake the purchase, storage, and sale of improved 
seeds as far as possible through departmental agency or through 
such other organization as may be relied upon to carry out the 
work under the prescribed conditions ; 

(7) to run on a permanent basis a reasonable acreage of 
‘ inner ’ seed farm under departmental control so that, even after 
the local strains have been entirely displaced, the inherent purity 
of the strain can be maintained ; 

(8) to subsidise ryots or distributors to a reasonable extent 
for a reasonable period for losses or inconvenience, they may be 
put to, by carrying out the instructions of the department ; and 

(9) ^ to maintain a record of progress year by year on the field 
spread oi the strains and to watch any setbacks which may occur. 

By the methods outlined above it is possible to increase the 
production of rice at least by quarter of a million tons, an increase 
of 5 per cent. The increased production from millets, in view of 
its uncertainty, has not been taken into account. 

Adequate manuring 

244. Increased production from improved varieties has, however, 
its own limitations. Unless the standard of cultivation is simul- 
taneously improved, the increased yield from a better strain may 
not be permanently maintained. In many parts of the Province, 
the fertility of the soil is stabilised at a low level. Under such 
conditions improved varieties may give higher yields in the initial 
stages but due to their higher uptake of nutrients may depress the 
low fertility level still lower, ultimately resulting in low crop 
yields from subsequent crops. Therefore, it is possible that the 
cultivation of an improved strain for a series of years may result 
in lowering the yield, unless the plant nutrients removed are 
replaced annually by adequate manuring. Better manuring results 
in better crops and bigger yields. Where water-supply is adequate, 
there is considerable scope for increasing production by suitable 
manuring, provided the quantity and the nature of the manure are 
adjusted to the soil types. Taking the rice crop, manurial experi- 
ments carried out in many places in this Province over many years 
indicate that yields can be increased by 20 to 25 per cent by a 
combination of organic and artificial fertilisers. In the Central 

12 
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Agricultural Station at Coimbatore, by judicious green manuring 
and application of small supplementary doses of bone meal and 
ammonium sulphate, the fertility of the soil has been considerably 
improved and the average yield of paddy has gradually risen from 
2,UtK> lb. in 1907 to nearly 4,000 lb. m 1Q35, At the Pattambi 
Agricultural Pesearch Station, the application of neem cake and 
ammonium sulphate together to supply 45 lb. nitrogen per acre 
immediately increased the yield by 22 per cent. These are only 
two examples from a long record. Better manuring can safely be 
assumed to produce a 20 per cent increase in yield. 

245. The Province has a total acreage of 11 million acres under 
dee and the estimated average ojBdcial production is around 5 
million tons. A 20 pier cent increase in yield will produce a million 
tons more of rice. The manurial requirements for this increased 
production from groundnut cake alone will entail the application 
of million tons of cake, at 4 acres to 1 ton of cake. It is not, 
however, necessary or feasible to supply all this nitrogen from 
oil cake. It can be partly supplied as ammonium sulphate and 
partly as cattle manure or green manure. This emphasizes the 
need for conservation and proper utilization of all the available 
supplies of manure and further extension of cultivation of green 
manure. Bulky organic manures can be supplemented by arti- 
ficials like ammonium sulphate. Even a supplementary dose of 
1 cwt. per acre of paddy in the Province will require a .supply of 
50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. The problem of manure 
deficiencies must be tackled on the following lines : — 

Cl) Better conservation of the cattle manure produced in the 
Province and its prevention for use as fuel. This can be done by 
supply of firewood at cheap rates and by developing village forests. 

(2) Manufacture of composts in all municipalities and pan- 
chayat boards. 

(3) Increasing areas under green manure crops by subsidising 
green manure seed production and distribution. The present policy 
of supplying water, free of charge must be continued and this 
facility should be given wide publicity. 

(4) Increasing supply of green leaf manure by afforestation 
wherever possible, for instance the foreshores of irrigation tanks. 
The question of opening leaf mould depots by the Forest depart- 
ment should be examined. 

(5) Encouraging the cultivation of perennial green manure 
crops like ‘ Glyricidea ’ on field-bunds or waste lands. 

(6) Increasing production of oil cakes in the Province by 
expanding the oil milling industry. 

(7) Conservation and utilisation of bones by subsidising their 
collection and transport to required centres. The development of 
small bone crushing units in rural areas must be encouraged. 

(8) Development of the fishing industry in the coastal areas 
and encouragement of the fish manure industry to increase the out- 
put of fish manure. Quality control by legislation is essential to 
prevent adulteration of fish manure which is rampant. 
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(9) Manufacture under Government auspices of large 
quantities of ammonium sulphate and required quantities of super- 
phosphate and their distribution to cultivators through depart- 
mental depots. 


Improvement in cultural practices 

246. If the introduction of improved seed and the appHcation of 
better manure should increase agricultural production adequately, 
they must be accompanied by efficient cultural practices. Good 
cultivation methods and proper agronomic management are essen- 
tial for maximum crop production. They must be attended to 
at proper time and with the right implements. 

The extent to which agricultural production can be increased 
by the use of better implements is largely unexplored. As bullocks 
form the main draught animals, their draught capacity limits the 
types of implements that can be used. Some progress has been 
made in improving the designs of agricultural implements, but 
there is still room for further research. Even small improvements 
bring about an appreciable increase in production. 

There is a belief that power machinery like tractors will greatly 
assist agricultural production, but their use is limited by various 
circumstances. They are of no use m the vast rice areas of this 
Province. Further, there are httle data available about their 
utility for the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, useful 
in places where there is labour shortage and also for reclamation 
of new land. There is need, therefore, for carrying out expjeri- 
mental work on the economics of power farming for their introduc- 
tion wherever they are likely to be profitable. Though no con- 
clusive experimental data are available of the increased outturns 
that can be expected by better tillage, it is generally observed that 
crop yields are improved by good cultivation and credit has to be 
taken for this factor. Whatever may be the limitations for 
mechanisation in the various field operations, there is considerable 
scope for the introduction of power machinery for other agricultural 
purposes, as for instance lifting water, transport and other pur- 
poses. The availability of cheap electric power and the installation 
of a large number of oil engines for this purpose has already in 
several districts , reduced the number of animals required and main- 
tained for these operations. Animals and men both feed ofi the 
land. Engines do not. Any reduction therefore in the number of 
cattle for agricultural purposes will contribute to a better feeding 
of the remaining cattle and thus accelerate the pace of hvestock 
improvement. There is thus special scope for the replacement of 
bullocks by mechanical power in operations, ancilliary to cultivation, 
of the nature mentioned above. 

Control ot insect pests and diseases 

247. The loss in yield of crops due to the ravages of insect pests 
and diseases and the methods of control that have been successfully 
evolved to minimise these losses have been referred to in an earlier 

12a 
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chapter. Agricultural production can be increased by making 
proper arrangements for the protection of the crops. Wherever 
methods of control are known, steps have to be taken to ensure 
that they are generally adopted by the cultivators. Where scienti- 
fic knowledge has not sufficiently advanced there is need for research 
and experiment, mostly of a long-term nature. The evolution of 
disease-resistant vaideties and their cultivation will go a long way 
to control diseases. Ijarge-scale manufacture of insecticides and 
fimgicides and their use in the control of pests and diseases must 
be extended. Dr. Burns estimates that by the efficient control of 
insects piests and diseases, agricultural production can be increased 
by at least 5 per cent. This increase in production will also contri- 
bute to make up the agricultural deficit of the Province, 


248. The results of the foregoing analysis of the several methods 
of bridging the gap between present production and requirements by 
extensive and intensive cultivation may now be summed up. The 
quantitative deficiency of 2 million tons of cereals can be made up 
as follows : — 


(1) By extension of cultivation 

irrigation . , 

(2) By better manuring , . 

(3) By crop improvement 

(4) By crop protection . . 

Total 


and 

. . 1 million tons. 

. . 1 million tons. 

. . -I million tons. 

i million tons. 

. . 2^ million tons. 


This allows sufficient safety margins for seasonal variations of 
production and at the same time provides for the growing popula- 
tion which has been a normal feature of the Province. 

Production can be increased by substitute cropping, i.e,, culti- 
vation of certain crops which inherently give large calorie values 
per unit area. The Famine Inquiry Commission, 1945, laid great 
stress on the increased production of certain tuber crops like 
potatoes and sweet-potatoes and also plantains. These crops give 
larger returns of food energy or calories per unit area than cereals, 
thereby releasing land for the production of other foods, notably 
protective foods which are in short supply. The calorie value of 
the foods mentioned and their chemical composition in respect of 
protein and carbohydrate are given in the following table : — 



nice. 

Potato. 

Sweet 

potato. 

Tapioca. 

Plantains. 

Moiefctiire per cent . . 

12*a 

74-7 

66*5 

59*4 

76*0 

Protein cent 

8'5 

1*6 

1*2 

0*7 

1*2 

Carbohydrate per cont 

780 

229 

31*0 

38*7 

240 

Calories per 100 grams 

351 

99 

132 

169 

110 


Though the calorie value of the tubers is comparatively lower 
than rice, still, the total output of calories per acre is much higher 
duo to high yields obtained from them. The following table gives 
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the comparisons of calorie, protein and carbohydrate yield per acre 
of various foods, calculated on the fresTi edible portion : — 

Bice. Wheat. Potato. 

Bitimated yield per acre 

(maimds). . . . . 10 10 50 50 50 224 

Protein yitld (Idiogmms). 31 43 29 22 13 66 

Oarbohydratejs ynield (kilo» 

grammes) . . . . 284 258 416 563 522 1,190 

CalorieB per acre (in 

thousands) .. 1,280 1,260 1,790 3,880 2,880 5,040 

From the table it is seen that the non-cereal foods give a consi- 
derably higher calorie yield per acre than rice. The importance 
of tuberous crops especially the potato in their cropping system 
has been well appreciated by various countries in the densely popu- 
lated European continent. “ The famines which normally devasta- 
ted Europe became much less frequent after the potato was culti- 
vated as a field crop in Europe.’’ There is considerable scope for 
the increase of cultivation of sweet-potatoes, tapioca and plantains 
in most districts. Potatoes can be grown in the Nilgiris, the 
Agency, and the table land regions of the Salem district. Tapioca 
and sweet-potatoes, even in normal times contribute largely to the 
dietary of the population of Malabar and South Xanara where it 
is easily and extensively cultivated. Increased areas are now 
brought under these crops since the food crisis began. There is 
no reason why their cultivation should not be extended to other 
districts, where climatic and other conditions are favourable for 
their cultivation. Serious and deserved attention has not so far 
been paid to the popularization of these crops. 

249. One disadvantage, however, with these tubers, is their poor 
protein content and therefore tubers must be supplementary to a 
good protein diet. The Famine Inquiry Commission made the 
following recommendations on this point : — 

“ The extended cultivation of potatoes and sweet-potatoes 
as supplementary foods should be one of the objectives of food 
policy. The sweet -pot atoe is at present, consumed as a main arti- 
cle of diet in some areas in certain seasons of the year. 
Its use, however, as a major ingredient in the diet, as a substitute 
for cereals, is undesirable since it may seriously reduce protein 
intake. The aim, therefore, should be to increase its production 
simultaneously with that of other foods richer in protein, such as 
cereals, pulses and fish. 

Tapioca, the area under which has extended very considerably 
in South-West India during the war, has one serious disadvantage. 
It is a very poor source of protein. In normal times, therefore, 
the extension of tapioca growing should be encouraged, only if it 
is possible to ensure that it does not become the chief ingredient 
in the diet and that other foods richer in protein are consumed in 
sufficient quantities. 

An increase in the production of plantains and bananas, for 
consumption as a supplementary food, particularly bv children, 
should be included among the objective of food policy.’* 
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Crop planning 

250. Extension of irrigation, crop improvement, better tillage 
and better agronomic practices v411 collectively contribute to 
increase the cereal production of the Province. Hut to improve the 
quality of the national diet and to provide a balanced diet, it is 
necessary to readjust the cropping of the Province to provide for 
the extra milk, fruits and vegetables required. The attainment of 
qualitative self-sufficiency as has already been noticed, is a compli- 
cated problem of increasing the standard of life of the people. The 
law of supply and demand will make eggs, fish and milk available if 
there is an efl^ective demand for them. This is not to say, however, 
that no planning is necessary, but is just to indicate the greater 
limitations of work in this field. Crop planning for feeding a 
nation’s population is always beset with many difficulties. A 
change in the national dietary raises problems necessitating re- 
adjustments in cropping with reference to their agronomic and 
economic aspect. A ryot is always interested in getting the 
maximum return from the land he cultivates and his cropping 
is arranged towards this end. In this, he is guided generally by the 
suitability of the land for the crop, the seasonal factor, the 
availability of supplementary irrigation water or otherwise and 
finally the net profit per acre from the crop. In many cases, how- 
ever, these considerations do not arise, as for instance, in the large 
deltaic areas where rice is grown year after year and where alter- 
native cropping is not practicable owing to the unsuitability of the 
land for any other cultivation, barring some high level well-drained 
lands which may be fit for crops like sugarcane or plantains. Out- 
side these areas cropping is very much influenced by the factors 
already indicated above. It is common knowledge that the early 
or late setting in of the monsoons considerably influences the kind 
of cropping in the vast dry lands of the Province resulting in a 
change over from cholam to cotton or groundnut or Dice versa. 
Here the cropping is dictated more by the natural laws than by 
the desires of man. 

A quite different cropping system from that followed in the 
great river irrigations systems is adopted in “garden lands ** under 
well irrigation in some districts. In these areas the assured water- 
supply, all round the year, from the wells facilitate considerable 
elasticity in cropping- resulting in a variety of crops being grown. 
All these agronomic aspects apart, the most important is the crite- 
rion of comparative profit from various crops. As an instance in 
point, a pulse crop is a poor yielder, compared to many other 
cereals and the extra price a ryot gets for a pulse over a cereal 
is not commensurate with the loss in yield and this has resulted 
in very poor acreages under pulses in the Province. This can be 
got over only by suitable price fixation and adjustment making it 
worthwhile for the ryot to grow certain crops. 

251. This apart, the productive efficiency measured in calorie 
output per acre is bound to be decreased in planning to feed a 
population with a balanced ration. In other words, much more 
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land is required to produce a balanced diet with milk and vegetables 
than a diet based on cereals. It is said that an American reqmres 
over 2 acres of crops to feed himseK for a year, a German one acre, 
a Chinese half an acre and a Jap one-fourth acre owing largely due 
to differences in yield. As a corollary, a change of dietary to 
a balanced ration will naturally result in an increase in land require- 
ments per individual of the population. This was the experience 
in the United States of America after the last war. A decrease 
in the consumption of cereal food per person — ^wheat floui* and corn 
meal — ^reduced the areas of these crops needed to feed a person 
by one-twelfth of an acre, w’hile an increase in the consumption of 
milk, vegetables, fruits and of meat increased the area needed per 
person to produce these products by a quarter of an acre. Simi- 
larly, in our country a change of dietary will involve an increase 
in the areas cultivated in which term are included greaier output 
from existing areas also for certain crops. On the American 
standards, an extra one-sixth of an acre per individual, involves the 
addition of nearly 10 million acres to the cultivated acreage of the 
Province. 

252. The major deficits for providing a balanced diet are in 
pulses, vegetables, fruits, milk, fats and oils and meat and fish. 
The deficit in pulses has to be made up by a sixfold increase. This 
can be done to some extent by the substitution of the cereal crops 
with pulse crops as the cereal intake will be proportionately reduced 
when a balanced ration is used. This again can be done under a 
system of planned crop production by ear-marking a proportion of 
the area in each village, in selected tracts, for pulses. Such an 
adjustment should be graduated by reference to the place at which 
quantitative cereal increase is being effected, so as not to curtail 
it in the early stages. Meanwhile the following measures are 
suggested : — 

(1) Bengalgram . — The scope for increasing the production of 
Bengalgram is limited by climatic conditions as this is a crop 
requiring suitable cold weather, not easily obtainable in this Pro- 
vince. Self-sufficiency cannot, therefore, be obtained in respect of 
Bengalgram. 

(2) Bedgram . — ^For increasing the production of redgram in 
this Province, the following suggestions have been made — 

(i) IsTo person should be allowed to cultivate certain kinds 
of cotton, tobacco and groundnut (unirrigated) except as a mixed 
crop! with at least one row of a pulse crop. 

(ii) The growing of redgram on the bunds of paddy fields 
should be made compulsory by legislation in areas suitable for the 

purpose. ' ^ 

(iii) Good seeds should be purchased by the Government 
and distributed free to ryots who are willing to grow the pulse 
crop on their lands for the first time. 

(B) Blackgram and greengram . — ^legislation should be intro- 
duced to enforce the cultivation of these pulses as a second or a 
third crop on all wet lands, after the last paddy harvest for the 
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season is over, reserving, of course, the power to exempt any area 
which is not suitable for such cultivation, preference being given to 
blackgram. 

(4) Horsegram , — The cultivation of horsegram is confined to 
the poorest classes of dry lands where no other pulse or other crop 
can grow easily. As it* is imported only in small quantities there 
is no need to expand the area under this crop. 

(6) Minor pulses . — There is no necessity to increase the area 
under these pulses. 

26B. The biggest deficit is in non-leafy and leafy vegetables to 
the extent of over 3 million tons. The present production of 8 lakhs 
of tons has to be increased 3J times. With an average yield of 

3 tons per acre this will involve the cultivation of vegetables over 
an area of one million acres. With a view to increasing the 
production^ of vegetables various measures have been taken by the 
Government under the ‘‘ Grow More Food ” campaign. These are 
only for the emergency period and have not greatly helped to 
increase production, excepting those organized for the supply of 
vegetables to the army. Increase in the individual income of the 
people will create more demand for vegetables which in turn will 
•stimulate more production and supply. Supply of good vegetable 
seeds, better and cheaper transport and cold-storage facilities will 
materially help production and conserve supplies. Propaganda in 
home kitchen gardening to meet individual family requirements 
will largely help to improve the position. 

254. Another large deficit is in fats and oils to the extent of over 

4 lakhs of tons. This deficit can, to some extent, be made up 
by utilizing all the groundnut produced, within the Province it self . 
The average annual export of groundnut kernels to other Provinces 
and foreign countries is 3J lakhs of tons equivalent to an oil produc- 
tion of IJ lakhs of tons. This leaves 2J lakhs of tons to make up 
the deficit. This should be made good partly by extra production 
of groundnut and partly by increasing the supply of animal fats 
by means of dairying schemes. It will not be difiScult to increase 
the yield of groundnut per acre if more of the groundnut areas are 
brought under irrigation. This is a better method than extending 
the groundnut area, as the haulms of the groundnut crop are 
useful as green manure. Several new groundnut hydrogenation 
factories are being started in this Province and these will create 
a demand for groundnut ultimately leading to increased areas being 
grown with it. 

255- Among livestock products, milk, meat and fish account for 
large deficits. The improvement of cattle and sheep will go a long 
way to make up this deficit. Plans on the model of the Ongole 
breeding scheme (see appendix 23) for other breeds of cattle 
and buffaloes, must be properly worked to make up this deficit. 
Such schemes have to be prepared early for the Halikar and Kan- 
gayam breeds. In addition, district schemes for the improvement 
and grading of the local types are also necessary. These have been 
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dealt with in detail in another chapter. IFish opens np perhaps 
the most promising line of action. Expansion and organization of 
both deep-sea fishing and of fresh-water fish are immediately 
necessary. Deep-sea fishing has to be organized by having more 
trawlers, fishing vessels, cold storage facilities in the ports 
and facilities for transport inland. Eresh-water fish development 
has been neglected in the past. Almost any small water course 
or reservoir can develop fish and the collective effect will be 
considerable. 



CHAPTER VII— LIVESTOCK 

Importance of cattle to agriculture in India 

2'56. India possesses the largest cattle population of any country 
in the world. ^ An estimate of the world’s cattle population made 
in 1930 placed the total at 690 million animals. The total cattle 
population of India is estimated at 215 millions which is very nearly 
one- third of the world’s cattle population. Two other countries 
having large cattle populations, the Soviet Union with 66 
millions and the United States with 58 millions, have barely 
one-third of India’s total. Great Britain has only seven million 
animals, one third of the cattle population of Madras. Cattle are 
required for cultivating our millions of acres, for lifting water from 
wells and for carrying our produce from field to market. Agri- 
culture in India is mainly dependent on cattle labour. “ In most 
parts of the world cattle are valued for food and for milk ; in India, 
their primary purpose is draught, for the plough or the cart. With- 
out the ox, no cultivation would be possible, without the ox, no 
produce could be transported.”^ It is thus difficult to place a defi- 
nite monetary value on cattle labour. Investigations carried out 
into the cost of cultivation of crops by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch and similar enquiries in India and elsewhere 
have shown that between 15 to 25 per cent of the cost of cultivation 
is contributed by cattle labour. On this basis the share of cattle 
labour in this Province is Bs. 30 crores. This does not take into 
account the value of cattle as an important factor in maintaining 
soil fertility, which will run into several crores of rupees. There 
is also the income derived from hides and skins, horn and hoof 
from dead cattle. So far as Madras is concerned, the industry 
contributes on a very rough estimate, about Bs. 160 crores to 
agricultural income as indicated below : — 

BS, 

(in okores) 


Cattle labour for cultivation . . . . . . 30 

Manure . . - . . . . - . . • • ^7 

Milk and milk products . . . . . . . • 58 

Boad and transport . . . . . . . * 10 

Other purposes . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Total . . 160 


^ Report on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India by 
Dr. NT. C. Wright, page 67. 

* Royal Commission on Agrioulturo in India, 1928, page 169. 
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Cattle population in Madras 

257. According to the cattle census taken in December 1944, the 
total cattle population of the Province was 22^644,289 as detailed 
below : — 

CaUle 

Males — 

Number of breeding bulls kept for breeding 91,144 

purposes only 

Working bullocks over 3 years . . . . * . 5,648,336 

Breeding and working males . . . . . • 842,310 

Non- working bulls and bullocks . . . . . . 360,759 

Total males . • 6,942,549 

Females — 

In milk . . . • . . . . . • . • 1,864,068 

Dry cows . . . • . . . . . . . . 2,155,862 

Not calved 1,009,593 

Cows used for work . . . . . . . . 584,540 

Cows — non-working or non-breeding . . . . 193,026 


Total females . • 5,807,079 


Young stock-males and females . . , . . . 3,606,286 


Total . . 16,364,914 

Buffaloes — 

Breeding bulls . . . • . . . . . . 62,008 

Working bullocks . . . . . . . * . . 1,010,638 

Bulls and bullocks non- working . . . . .1 116,729 


Total males • . 1,179,376 

She-buffaloes in milk . . . . . . • . 1,569,658 

Dry buffaloes . . • . . , . . . . 926,120 

Not calved . . . . . . . . . . • . 423,836 

BuffalcBS used for working . . • . . . 77,160 

She-buffaloes over three years not in use for 

work or breeding purposes . • . . . . 46,053 


Total females .. 3,042,827 

Young stock — ^males and females . . . . 2,067,123 


Total buffaloes . . 6,289,326 

Total Bovine stock * • 22,644,239 
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In addition, the Province has the following other livestock 


Sheep 10,669,189 

Goats 6,087,660 

Horses and ponies . . . . * . • • . . 60,016 

Donkeys . . . . . . . . . . . . 154,534 

Mules . , . . . . . . • . . . 259 

Camels . . . , . . . . . . . . 119 

Pigs .. 743,764 


Total livestock . . 40,249,760 

Poor quality of cattle 

258. The productive value of the livestock industry in India is, 
however, not commensurate with its numbers because of the poor 
quality of the Indian cattle. This is apparent even from a super- 
ficial inspection of the village stock, which looks underfed and 
emaciated. i India has as many milch cattle as Europe has including 
Hiissia, but the milk production is only one-fifth of that of Europe. 
Canada has only 6 per cent of India's total milch cattle but has 
a milk production equal to 25 per cent of India's total. Apart from 
milk production, poor cattle affect agricultural efdciency. Bad 
bullocks lead to bad cultivation and poor return. The poor return 
in turn leads to their neglect by the ryot and the cattle deteriorate 
further. 

Breeds of cattle 

259. In spite of the poor cattle owned by the average cultivator, 
there are in Madras many fine cattle belonging to certain well- 
recognized breeds. Madras can boast of three good breeds, the 
Ongoles, the Kangayams and the Alambadis. The Kangayam 
breed and the herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai in particular 
have won all-India fame and they are an outstanding example of 
careful cattle breeding. The Ongoles and the Alambadis are the 
result of care bestowed by professional cattle breeders. These 
professional cattle breeders are gradually disappearing with 
the diminution of grazing areas which have been brought under 
cultivation. 

The Ongoles 

260. The Ongole is a dual purpose animal, being useful both for 
draught and milk- Its breeding tract consists of tfxe villages lying 
between the Oundlakama and the Alluru rivers of the Guntur and 
the Nellore districts, respectively. In and around Kandukur and 
Addanki, there are a number of cattle breeders, each owning up to 
50 head of cattle. There are also breeders with a smaller number 
of cattle who pay more attention to their stock than the bigger 
breeders. Grazing is generally found in patta lands which are 
left fallow but gradually these areas are being brought under 
cultivation thereby reducing the area available for grazing. The 

J Report otn tho marketing of milk in India and Burma, 1941, page 17, 
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pastures have good growth of the famous “ Chengaligaddi ’’ 
(Isetlema Wightii), one of the best grasses common throughout the 
Northern Circars, ^ The major portion of the area is heavy black 
soil. The tenacity and strong bone in the Ongole cattle are attri- 
buted to the '' Jonna straw and the lime available in the heavy 
black soils. The dearth of good breeding bulls and the need to 
increase their number was pointed out in a survey of the Ongole 
tract made by the JLivestock Officer in 1927. The tract had ^3,000 
cows at that time with 789 breeding bulls of which 119 were old and 
useless, thus leaving only 670 fit for breeding. Allowing at least 
40 cows to a bull, 1,000 breeding bulls were then necessary for the 
tract. Several villages had no breeding bulls at all. In the centre 
of the Ongole tract, the number of cows to each bull worked out 
to 216. To proniote and encourage the breeding of good stock, an 
annual cattle show was held in the tract from 1858 to 1871. It was 
re-started in 1904 hut was again discontinued. But thanks to the 
arrangements made by the All India Cattle Show authorities, these 
annual shows are now being held regularly and are very popular. 
With a view to improving the Ongole breed by distributing good 
farm-bred bulls in the Ongole tract, the G-overnment opened in 
1918 a cattle farm at Chintaladevi in the Nellore district. The farm 
was abolished in 193*2 as a measure of retrenchment and the stock 
was transferred to the Xiam Barm in the Guntur district. More 
recently, measures are under way to revive the cattle breeding 
industry in Ongole on a scientific basis- The present writer has 
prepared a detailed scheme for the development of this breed. 
(See Appendix 23.) It is now under the consideration of the 
Government. The scheme has been so prepared as jbo be applied 
to any cattle breeding area. 

The Kangayams 

261. The next important breed of the Province is the “ Kan- 
gayam ’ % in the southern and south-eastern taluks of the Coimbatore 
district. The late Pattagar of Palayakottai specialized in this breed. 
These cattle are purchased by dealers from the neighbouring districts 
at the breeding centres or at the cattle fairs held at Avanashi and 
Tiruppur. In this tract, the ryots keep their cows and cattle on their 
own holdings, and many of them have their own bulls. There are 
black soil tracts in the Kangayam area but the best cattle are found 
in the “ Odai jelly ” area, a red loam full of kankar gravel. Such 
soils are known to be cool and retain moisture, while the calcareous 
substratum is excellent for the formation of bone. As common 
grazing grounds are not available, cultivators depend on their own 
land for grazing and all patta lands are enclosed by fencing. These 
private pastures are common throughout the tract and the fencing 
helps in maintaining absolute control over grazing and in limiting 
the stock which a ryot maintains. The tract is also fortunate in 
having the famous Kolakkatti grass (Pennisetum Genchroides) 

^ I^iveatook of Souttiem India by Captain R.W. liittlewood, page 26 . 
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which IS the main stay of the pastures- The Kangayam and the 
surrounding areas furnish the best example in this Province of 
mixed farming of a high and efficient type. Well irrigation is 
common and garden lands are heavily manured and efficiently culti- 
vated. The Kangayam animal is a good worker, has a good constitu- 
tion and is very hardy. The working period ranges from ten to 
twelve years. The Xangayam is not a milch breed. The average 
milk yield ranges from 1,500 to 2,000 lb. The highest yield in the 
Kangayam breed recorded in the livestock Pesearch Station, 
Hosur, is 4,105 lb. during one lactation, with a daily average 
of 11 lb. 

The Alambadis 

262. The Alambadis are another good breed of cattle. They are 
also called the “ Mahadeswarabattas ’’ from the market of that 
name in the Kollegal taluk, where two large cattle fairs are held in 
February and in October every year in which the cattle exhibited 
are mostly of this description. Alambadi is the name of a village 
on the banks of the Cauvery in the Kollegal taluk. The chief 
habitat of this race of cattle is the Kankanalli taluk of the Banga- 
lore district and the northern taluks of the Coimbatore and the 
Salem districts. There are large herds in the wild expjanse of the 
forest land which is scarcely fit or has not been taken up for cultiva- 
tion, and which affords plenty of pasture. The Cauvery river 
running through the middle of the tract affords the cattle a perennial 
supply of water in all seasons,' Apart from these jungle centres, 
large herds of this breed are also kept in the villages in which 
extensive pasture is available. ^ Mr. Little wood is of opinion that 
the Alambadis might have some Amrit Mahal and Ongole blood 
mixed in them. The Alambadis are fairly massive but not fast 
trotters like the Amnt .Mahals. Cattle near Pennagaram and 
Denkanikota in the Salem district are more compact looking animals 
and they move much quicker. The Alambadis are poor milkers. 

The Hallikars 

263. The Hallikar breed is the most important member of the 
Amrit Mahal cattle of Mysore. ^Hallikar cattle are to be found 
in the Tumkur, Hassaii and Mysore districts, the chief centres being 
parts of the Nagamangala, Kunigal and Gubbi taluks. The area 
IS not by any means extensive and the breed is thinly scattered 
even within these limits. This is attributed to the scarcity of 
pasture lands. The cattle are mostly homefed and are not main- 
tained in large numbers except by a few breeders in the taluks 
mentioned- One peculiar point 'which is highly prized in this 
variety is the very long back which is supposed to give them 
greater strength for work. The Hallikar cows are poor milkers, 
though the milk is rich and sweet with a high percentage of butter 
fat. They are of high mettle and though mostly homebred, are 

' Livestock of Soutkern India by Captain B. W. Littlewood, page 90. 

~ Ibid., page 80. 
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not gentle or tractable. The Hallikars are now considered to be 
an important breed for draught purposes and are bred and multiplied 
at the Hosur Hiivestock Hesearch Station for distribution in this 
Province. 


Other minor breeds 

264. There are several other minor breeds of cattle m the 
Province found in various districts in small numbers. The 
Parghur hill breed is found in the Phavani taluk of the Coimbatore 
district. They resemble closely the Hallikars or the Mysore breed, 
but are of smaller size, more compact and more attractive. For 
spirit, power of endurance and speed in trotting, they are unsur- 
passed. The cows are very poor milkers. Another minor breed is 
the Pulikulam or Jellicut breed found in the vicinity of the Cumbum 
valley and the Periar river in the Madura district where there are 
vast grazing grounds. The cattle are comparatively small in size 
but are very active and capable of much endurance. In man^' of 
the villages in the Madura district these bulls are selected and 
reared mainly for Jellicut or bull-baiting purposes. In many poinrs 
they resemble the smaller Kangayam. The cows are poor milkers. 
In the southern parts of Tanjore are found a type of cattle called 
the Tanjore polled cattle. Though they do not belong to any specific 
breed, they are distinctive owing to the early destruction of the 
horns and the clipping of their ears. Except for the appearance 
of their heads, these animals have all the chief characteristics of the 
Eangayam breed. The cows are poor milkers giving only about 
6 lb. of milk per day. The West Coast cattle, though not of any 
particular breed, are a class by themselves. The cows and bullocks 
are of the small country type and are stunted in growth. A scheme 
of experiments is in progress at Pattambi in the Malabar district 
to study the factors responsible for the poor build of these animals 

Causes of deterioration 
Fodder and grazing problem 

265. The most important reason for the deterioration in the 
quality of cattle is inadequate nutrition. There are too many 
cattle in the country and the fodder produced is inadequate for 
their proper feeding. ^ The Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
stated that “ no substantial improvement in the way of breeding 
is possible until the cattle can be better fed.” In this Province 
there are, for every 100 acres of cultivated area, 65 acres of unculti- 
vated land including current fallows. Though this appears large, 
there is very little grazing available in these areas. Indeed in 
many parts of the country the -weeds growing on cultivated land, 
the grasses on field borders and along water channels, the culti- 
vated plant which springs up from seeds falling before harvest and 
the stubble of crops, furnish the main grazing available for cattle. 


Report of the Royal CommissioTi on Agriculture in India, 1928, page 201. 
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^ ^Further, there is an abundance of grass only in certain brief 
periods of the year and except on the common grazing land near 
the villages where the early grass is devoured by starving animals, 
the later growth never gets a chance to develop into anything to 
which the term “ pasture ” can be applied. Moreover, the 
growth of grasses is extremely rapid and they quickly become 
unpalatable to the cattle. If these grasses are cut and stored at the 
proper stage as hay or ensilage they will provide large quantities 
of cattle food. iBut this is often neglected and ensilaging is rarely 
practised. With the propaganda and the technical help given by 
the Agricultural Department, ensilaging of grasses is carried on, 
to a limited extent, in parts of the Province but the quantity so 
stored is negligible. Thus, compared to the pastures in temperate 
regions, Indian grass lands are of very little use to the ryots, even 
when they are readily accessible, not because the grasses are bad 
but because they are abundant and of high feeding value only for 
a very short period in the year. 

5i66. The conversion of some of the best grazing lands for culti- 
vation to meet the needs of a growing population has also contri- 
buted to a. shortage in fodder supplies. In certain cattle-breeding 
areas the introduction of money crops has resulted in a reduction 
of area under fodder crops. Mr. Dittlewood, a former Deputy 
Director of Livestock in Madras, has explained how this process 
is going on in the Ongole breeding tract. ^ He says “ to give 
some idea of the methods of farming in this tract in former days 
and the present, I have taken a holding of 50 acres. In former 
years the cropping was 12 acres Todder cholam mixed with gram, 

5 acres korra sajja followed by horsegram, 15 acres varagu and 
pyru jonna, 5 acres pyru jonna. 2 acres maize and 11 acres pasture, 
the cattle maintained on a holding of this size having been roughly 
as follows :~- 

two pairs work cattle, 
two or three cows, 
two or three buffaloes, and 
three calves. 

All the fodder would be utilised by the ryot in feeding his stock. 
At the present time, if we take a holding of this size we find it 
cropped in this way : 6 acres jonna, 4 acres korra and sajja, 2 acres 
pillipesara, 15 acres varagu and pyru jonna, 5 acres pyru jonna, 
2 acres maize, 10 acres chillies, coriander, tobacco, groundnut, and 

6 acres pasture. Of these, practically the whole produce of 10 
acres is sold away and the ryot is short of 5 acres of grazing land 
and 6 acres of fodder crops ; this is roughly 50 per cent of his 
grazing land and 15 per cent of fodder growing land- The ryot 
does not purchase any fodder to make good the deficiency and 
hence the quality of the present" day stock is not so good as 
formerly. ’ " 

^ Beport of the Royal Commission on Agrioultnre in Xndia, 1928, page 178. 

2 Livestock of Sotithem India by Captain R. W. T ittlewood, pages 28-29. 
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I’orest grazing 

267 . A considerable portion oi tne area wiiicii is classed as forest 
is open to giazing eitner tnrougiiout tiie year or during parts of tJHe 
year, especially in summer wnen giazmg is requiica. (d-iazing 
in tne reserved, loresc aieas nas been gomg on for many years under 
permits issued by the .b'orest Department. Several measures were 
tairen to nx tne areas and to limit tne number of cattle to be admit- 
ted for grazing witnin the reserved forests, in 1695, reserved 
forests weie divided into grazmg blocks which, in turn were divided 
into compartments so tnat some portions mignt be closed to grazmg 
for a period. A Dorest Committee was appomted m ±^12 to 
examme tne question of grazmg m reserved forests. The Com- 
mittee recommended a scdeme of classincation of lorests. It also 
recommended that grazing fees should not be abolished and that 
goats snould be strictly excluded from ail reserved forests, it 
added that blocks intended for the giazmg of local or migratory 
cattle should be carefully hxed with due regard to area and water- 
supply. As a result of the Committee’s recommendations certam 
forest areas were separated and for such areas, forest panchayats 
were established. In 192U there were 336 panchayats. In 1922, 
these panchayats were transferred to the control of the Devenue 
department. The transfer of about 3, GUO square miles of forests 
to panchayats did not, however, materially help to improve the 
position. The block system of grazmg was abolished and grazing 
was ailowed over the entire range. Kegulated grazing was thus 
neglected. The Hoyal Commission on Agriculture which examined 
the question recommended that the intensity of grazing should be 
determined consistent with the proper development of the forest 
and the preservation of desirable grasses. This was not, however, 
given efiEect to. Thus the sound policy of controlled grazing laid 
down nearly 50 years ago has been relaxed in several ways lesult- 
ing in a more prodigal utilization of grazing grounds. 

Grazing systems in Government forests 

268. (1) Permit system , — At present permits are issued depart- 
mentally at nominal rates and are tenable from the 1st July to 
the 30th June following in respect of a territorial forest division. 
The rates fixed vary from a minimum of annas to a maximum 
of 8 annas per cow unit. There are also several systems of permits 
on a concessional basis. 

(2) Village system , — There are two village systems obtaining 
over limited areas only. These are designed mainly in the mterest 
of protection and conservation of the forests — 

(a) Under the forest village system, the grazing interest 
in a specified area is made over to a panchayat with obligation to 
limit the number of cattle and to protect the area against theft 
and fire, in return for which it is granted a rebate up to 60 per 
cent of the fees collected according to the degree of protection 
afforded. 
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(b) The hill village system is on a similar basis, but the 
hill-men are granted remission up to the full amount of the 
glazing fee for satisfactory protection of the forest against theft 
and hre. 

(3) Kancha system of Nellore is the most efficient of all 
grazing systems and it is rendered possible because of the rela- 
tively valuable quality of the cattle hept in that division, which 
require reasonably good grazmg. Under this system, specified 
areas (kanchas) are sold in auction for one or more years to 
kanchadars who are bound to keep them closed for a certain period 
after the rains, to limit the number of cattle admitted and to 
utilise the grazing areas to the best advantage. 

(4) The panchayat system extends to 3,272 square miles of 
forests which are leased on a fixed rentai co local panchayats who 
manage them under the supervision of the Kevenue Department. 

269. The total area of reserved forests in the Madras Province 
is 18,396 square miles of which 3,272 square miles are under pan- 
chayat management and the remainder 15,124 square miles are 
under the Porest Department. The departmental forest area, 
excluding the areas closed for grazing, afiords facilities for grazing 
to IJ milhon cattle annually. The average incidence of grazing is 
about 6 acres to a cow unit. The panchayat forests accommodate 
annually about f million animals and the grazing incidence works 
out to 2*8 acres per cow unit. With a view to examining the 
question of grazmg in all the principal grazing areas of the Province, 
a special officer was appointed in 1938. He went into the whole 
question elaborately, and made concrete suggestions for the 
improvement of forest grazing by the introduction of the special, 
the local and the penning block systems of rotational and deferred 
grazing, cultivation of new varieties of grasses and the supply of 
drinking water to cattle in grazmg areas. He also stressed the 
necessity for pasture research. 

Neglect of livestock by cultivator 

270. One of the main factors responsible for the poor quality of 
our stock is the lack of care of the cattle by the ryot. The general 
neglect of the cow and her female calf, which are starved from 
birth, has a very deleterious efiect on the breed of the cattle. 
Portunately, the draught cattle are not so badly neglected. The 
ryot is interested mainly in producing male stock as he wants good 
draught cattle for cultivation. The female stock is generally 
neglected as the ryot is not interested in producing large quantities 
of milk which has normally no market in rural areas. The ryot 
himself is not accustomed to a milk diet and such milk as is pro- 
duced is converted into ghee and sold, and the buttermilk is used 
by him. Moreover, the she-buffalo rather than the cow is the 
milch animal of India. Therefore wherever animals are kept 
purely for milk production the she-buffalo receives more attention. 
Its average milk yield is markedly higher than that of the cow, 
with a higher fat content which in turn gives more ghee. This 
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apart, the bulf aloes have the unique ability to feed, on any rough 
or coarse fodder and assiniiiate it wichouD affecting mills: produc- 
tion. In view of the poor quality of the fodder normally available 
under village conditions and the hard conditions under which the 
animals have to hve, the hardiness of the she-buffaioes is a most 
valuable asset to the cultivator. 

Too many surplus cattle 

271. The presence of a large number of useless and decrepit 
cattle is partly responsible for the general deteiioration in the 
quality of our cattle. The number of cattle mamtamed per 
lUU acres of net sown area in Madras is 69. The corresponding 
figures for India, Holland and JEgypt are 67, 38 and 25, respec- 
tively. Holland and Hgypt have been chosen because Holland has 
the largest number of cattle in relation to the size of the country 
and m Hgypt, the number of cattle is very small. The disparity 
between the Indian and the Egyptian figures is more than apparent 
when it is remembered that cultivation m Egypt is more intensive 
requiring more cattle power. In Madras tor the total cropped 
area of 37 million acres 3 :7 milhon pairs of cattle are required for 
cultivation at one pair for every 10 acres, whereas, accordmg to 
census figures there are only SJ million pairs of cattle. The deficit 
is made up by working cows and buffaloes in their dry period. 
Besides, there are about IJ milhon carts on the road for agricul- 
tural transport. Even grantmg that transport work is comple- 
mentary to field cultivation and is carried on in the ofi season, the 
actual number of work cattle is barely sufficient to meet the 
cultivation requirements. 

The surplus, therefore, is not among the work cattle but in the 
other stock. Accordmg to the latest census report the total number 
of cows in milk is 1,864,058 and that of dry cows is 2,155,862. 
Herein lies the waste of wealth with regard to our livestock. It 
is notorious that our cows are irregular breeders. The dry period 
beyond a certain limit is an avoidable waste. It is usual in villages 
to overlook the ostrum period and the cows do not get served at 
the proper time and thus the interval between two calvings extends 
to over a year and in some cases to two years. This increases the 
number of dry cows in proportion to cows in milk. The co.st of 
feeding during the dry period coupled with the loss of milk is a 
waste. To add to this, there are large numbers of useless and 
sterile animals which do not breed at all. There are many others 
which are diseased and unfit for work. The total number of cows 
which have not calved and which are not working exceeds a million 
and there are more than one-third million non-working bulls and 
bullocks. Among the buftaloes also there is a large number of 
useless animals. 

272, Heligious sentiment and social customs have stood in the 
way of the economic disposal of these cattle, particularly cows and 

^ Royal Commission on Agriculture inXndia, 1928, page 188. 
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bullocks. This in turn aSects the efficient maintenance of the 
remaining animals. When the fodder supphes available at present 
are inadequate, it is an economic waste to feed and mamtain useless 
and decrepit animals. Their eiimmation will result in the better 
maintenance of the remaining stock. For animals to breed 
regularly, it is necessary to keep them in good condition with 
adequate feeding. Otherwise, they do not conceive properly at 
regular mtervals. The dry period is prolonged, the progeny is 
unhealthy and undersized. The average age of first conception 
among the common breeds is about the fifth year, whereas in farm- 
bred animals and in imported stock, heifers become fit for service 
by the third year. In controlled breeding trials at the Livestock 
Research Station, Hosur, it has been found possible to reduce the 
dry period to four months. We have acquired a large cattle popula- 
tion and the animals in many tracts, as in Tanjore and Malabar, 
are so small and stunted that the task of reversing the process of 
deterioration and improving the hvestock of this Province is now a 
gigantic one. 

Poor breeding stock 

273. Scarcity of good breeding stock is also partly responsible 
for the existing poor condition of our livestock. The breeding 
operations in this Province are carried on in a variety of ways. 
There is a class of special and superior bulls of the ‘ ‘ Loddadana ’ ’ 
breeds which are kept in villages and are free to graze anywhere 
and move about freely with the village herds. These are generally 
dedicated to temples. The Doddadanas are selected from the Amrit 
Mahal, Hallikar, Ongole, Alambadi and kindred breeds. These 
breeds are generally owned Fy well-to-do ryots and breeders. There 
are professional breeders and many of them keep their herd of cows 
and bulls for breeding purposes mostly in the vicinity of grazing 
hills and lowland forests. They buy yearling calves from small 
holders and rear them for sale in pairs. In some villages it is 
common to subscribe for a superior bull which is carefully selected 
and purchased when young. Among the better class of animals, 
great care and attention are bestowed on the selection of both cows 
and bulls and the conditions under which they are reared afford 
facilities for the regulation of breeding. Each herd has its own 
special bull which is often changed to avoid inbreeding. lin the 
Ongole breeding tract, the majority of the breeding bulls are the 
Brahmini bulls. The tradition is that one of the early Hindu 
Rajas in the course of his travels saw very poor specimens of herd 
bulls and after considerable thought decreed in honour of Lord 
Siva and of Nandi, the divine bull, that all well-to-do persons 
should, on the death of a relative, select the best bull-calf they 
could find, and present it as an offering to G-od. Those animals 
became the property of the community and sires of the village 
herds. The tradition worked well in the ancient days but gradually 
people bought cheap young bulls and presented them to the deity 
to salve their conscience. This accounts for the large number of 
poor bulls which roam about in the villages now. Another class 
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of breeding bulls consists of the Nadu bulls. They are the 
numerous, small sized, and more or less ill-shaped young males 
of the ‘ Nadudana ’ class. They herd with the village cattle, result- 
ing in degenerate breeding. Inferior or defective bulls are never 
castrated and the common practice of drivmg all the village cattle, 
male and female, together in one herd leads to indiscriminate 
breeding. In the Kangayam tract there are no Brahmini bulls, 
and the breeding conditions are entirely different. The breeders 
have large grazing areas of their own and the herds are divided and 
grazed in different blocks- All breeding bulls are private property 
and are owned by big breeders, most of whom do not allow the 
smaller breeders to have their cows served by them unless the 
offspring is sold to the owner of the bull. In the south, the practice 
of dedicating bulls to temples is not prevalent to the same extent 
as in the Ongole tract. The herds are served by young bulls of 
the village. In the Tanjore delta, big ryots maintain breeding 
bulls in order to encourage small cattle owners to send their cattle for 
grazing on their paddy lands for manure. The services of the bulls 
are free and the ryot with a good bull always attracts the largest 
number of cows for grazing on his fields. 

Communal grazing 

274. One of the evils standing in the way of improvement of 
our cattle is communal grazing, i.e., grazing of cattle on land to 
which every animal in the village has an actual or accepted right. 
Where communal grazing is prevalent every ryot in the village 
claims as large a share of it as possible with the result that grazing 
lands are always overstocked. Back of grazing and , overstocking 
result in the deterioration of many animals. 

livestock improvement 
Production of adequate fodder and feeds 

275. The improvement of livestock has to be brought about by 
“ better feeding and better breeding.'^ No substantial improve- 
ment in the way of breeding is possible until the cattle are better 
fed- It is therefore necessary to find out to what extent the fodder 
supplies are adequate for our cattle. It is very difficult to estimate 
the fodder production and the requirements of the cattle population 
of the Province. On the basis of approximate yields the Provincial 
Podder and Grazing Committee has estimated the total fodder 
production from cultivated crops and pastures of the Province at 


32,888,100 tons as follows ; — 

nr TOKS. 

Dry roughage . . * . . . . . . - 21,645,600 

Bhusa of pulses and miscellaneous green 

fodder 3.341,700 

Natural grass from pastures . . . . . . 7,900,800 

32,888,100 

Concentrated feeds . . . . * * . » 1,918,000 


Total . . 34,806,100 
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Taking the bovine stock at 22,644,239 the fodder available per 
head of cattle works out to 9 lb. per day. A healthy animal 
weighing on an average 600 lb. requires for maintenance and 
normal production 18 lb. of dry roughages and f lb. of concen- 
trates. The fodder produced in the Province is thus not sufficient 
for the proper feeding of the cattle population. 

Apart from the inadequacy of supplies, the distribution of fodder 
areas and their production are not uniform all over the Province, 
and there are surplus as well as deficit areas. The Provincial 
Podder and Grazing Committee divided the Presidency into five 
regions rr categories of tracts, namely, scarcity areas, deficit a^-eas. 
areas of satisfactory ration, surplus areas and areas of abundance. 
The 'scarcity areas are the regions where there is an absolute 
scarcity of fodder as for instance, some portions of the Circars and 
Malabar. The deficit areas are represented by the remaining areas 
of the Circars, Nellore and portions of North Arcot where also 
there is a comparative fodder shortage but the position is not so 
bad as in scarcity areas. Next are the areas of satisfactory ration 
where the fodder supply is just sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the cattle in those regions. These include certain taluks in the 
Circars and the Past Coast and portions of the Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Salem and Coimbatore districts. The surplus areas consist of some 
taluks in Coimbatore, Madura and Nellore. The areas of ab-'-'nd- 
ance include some taluks in the Circars, Nellore and Coimbatore, 
where the supplies are abundant. The five T*8Sfions with the^r cattle 
population and fodder production are indicated in the following 
table : — 


Deacrlption of areas. 
( 1 > 

{Scfir^ftv areas 
Dofipit areas 
Satis^ctory ration 
areas. 

Snnoi’’** a’*ees , , 

Abundant areas • . 


Area in acres. 


TTurnan 

ponnlatlon. 


Cow uuit^. 


15 2n.noo 
2S P.sn 000 
22,989,000 


8 702 000 
1.5.7‘^o 000 
15,498 000 


(4) 

6 027.000 
11 000 
9,887,000 


Tofal fodder 
and concentrates 
in tons. 

fK) 

3 752,000 
9,599,000 
11,385,000 


7 COO 
7,8^^9,000 


3,7fil 000 
4,575 000 


.3.074,000 

2.327,000 


3.620.000 

6.450.000 


Total 


80-498,000 48,274,000 32,993,000 


34,806,000 


— The livestock population ^s indicated as cow units, wherein one cow, two sheep or two 
floats are considered equ'valent to one cOw unit. 

276. The scarcity and the deficit areas comprise more than half 
the area of the Province with half the cattle population. The 
fodder is just sufficient for a satisfactory ration only in 30 per cent 
of the total area. Even here, the satisfactory balance may be 
upset by an adverse season. The regions of surplus and abundance 
constitute onlv a fraction of the total area of the Province and the 
cattle population in them is less than one-sixth of the total cattle 
population of the Province. Neither are these surplus and abun- 
dant areas useful to meet the requirements of the scarce or deficit 
areas, as it is impossible to transport bulky fodder over long 
distances. Therefore between these three categories which repre- 
sent 80 per cent bf the Presidency area, the fodder supply position 
cannot be viewed with equanimity. 
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If the supplies of fodder are inadequate the quality of the fodder 
judged from its nutritive value is also poor. A substantial portion 
of the supplies representing 21 milhon tons is the cereal straw left 
over after threshing grains. Cereal straw is notorious for its poor 
nutritive value for growth as well as for milk production. The 
nutritive ratio (i-e., the ratio between the digestible crude protein 
and the combined digestible carbohydrates and fats) furnished the 
index by which the suitability of the various fodders can be judged. 
JPor milk production, the nutritive ratio of the ration must not be 
wider than 1 :10 and the higher the milk yield, the narower 
must be the ratio. Dry fodder like paddy straw which is abundant 
in this Province has a nutritive ratio of 1 : 40 and is obviously 
unsatisfactory for milk production. The other kinds of cereal 
straw are also comparatively poor, with the possible exception of 
cholam straw. 

277. The problem of increasing fodder production is now 
attempted to be tackled in two ways, firstly, by the introduction 
of several useful fodder crops and secondly by the grant of conces- 
sions to encourage an extended cultivation of fodder. Several high 
yielding and nutritious grasses like Guinea grass, Napier grass and 
Ilodehs grass have been introduced. These have nutritive ratios 
between 1 :12 and 1 :10 and are therefore reasonably good sources 
of nutrients for milch cattle. Other fodders of outstanding value 
introduced in the Province are the leguminous fodders such as 
Lucerne (Alfalfa) and Berseem. The former thrives well in all the 
districts of the Province and is very popular among ryots. It has 
a nutritive ratio from 1 : 4 to 1 : 6 and is ideal for milk produc- 
tion. The Government have granted certain concessions to induce 
the ryots to grow more fodder crops. If cholam is grown for fodder 
as a subsidiary crop on wet or dry land, no additional water charge 
is made for the crop. The same facility is extended also to other 
fodder crops, subject to the condition that they must be cut off or 
fed ofi before they set seed and be used for the bona fide require- 
ments of the cultivator himself. There has been an increase in the 
area under fodder crops as shown below : — 

’Yopi.t. acres. Year. acres. 

1910-11 .. 264.371 1940-41 .. 459,455 

1920-21 293,872 1944-45 .. 459,653 

1930-31 .. 449,865 

Though there is some progress, the problem has not been 
adequately solved. If under the future planning of agriculture, 
the productive value of land is increased it will necessarily result 
in an increased yield of foodgTains per acre. Increase in grain 
yield will naturally result in an increase of the straw yield. The 
fodder problem of the cattle is thus correlated to the food problem 
of the human population. 

Conservation ol fodder 

278. During the many months preceding the monsoon, there is 
no fresh fodder or herbage ayailable for cattle and the animals have 
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to subsist on inadequate supplies of coarse dry roughage. If the 
cultivation of more green fodder crops is resorted to, the need will 
arise for converting a portion of the produce in a form in which it 
can be stored for use during the lean months. Ensilaging or hay- 
making is the only means of conservation. Reasonably good 
progress has been made by the Agricultural department in populari- 
izing silage-making in rural areas. In the Coimbatore distinct, 
ensilaging of green ragi straw is commonly practised. There is 
need for more propaganda in this direction as silage is of much 
potential value for improving the nutrition of cattle. If conserva- 
tion by ensilaging is found difficult as in some districts, the fodder 
may be converted into hay easily. The fodder has to be cut at the 
proper stage of maturity to conserve its maximum feeding value. 

Besides increasing the production, there is also the need to use 
the available supply of fodder to the maximum advantage. It is 
notorious that our cattle are injudiciously fed. A cow in a village 
may be fed with roughages alone and a cow in a city with too much 
of concentrates. It is therefore necessary to educate the cultivator 
on balanced rations. In order to balance the rations, and to 
make up the protein deficiency, cattle require some supplementary 
concentrated feed in addition to the roughages to maintain them- 
selves in good condition. In this Presidency the largest sources 
of concentrated cattle feed are the oil cakes, and the rice bran 
obtained in the milling of rice. Cotton seed is also a valuable 
supplement. In addition there are the bye-products from pulses. 
Some pulses are directly fed to cattle. The Provincial Fodder and 
G-razing Committee estimated the total of all these concentrated 
feeds at 1,918,000 or approximately 2 million tons. This allows 
a per capita consumption by all the stock (excepting sheep and 
goats) of a little over lb. per day. Even on the low side, an 
average nnnimum requirement of § lb. per day is necessary for 
increased milk production and for better performance by working 
bullocks. This means that the present supplies of concentrated 
feeds must be increased by 50 per cent so as to reach a target of 
about 3 million tons. ^ l>r. N. C. Wright has stated that the 
quantities of digestible crude protein available in the country barely 
balance with the total digestible nutrients. Young stock in parti- 
cular require large quantities of protein. The requirements of 
working bullocks in addition to those of milch cattle are also consi- 
derable. The problem for the future seems to be the supply of the 
protein requirements of the livestock. The Madras Province is 
short of pulses even as food for the human population. Fortu- 
nately, it has the largest acreage under groundnuts in India and 
the oilcakes as a cattle food are an important bye-prcduct of the 
oil milling industry. The oil milling industry is being rapidly 
developed and if all the groundnut produced is crushed in the 
Province itself, it will result in the production of 6 lakhs of tons 
of cake which can be used for feeding cattle as well as for manuring 

1 ■R.e'oo’*^ on the D ivelopment of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India by 
Br. N. O. Wright, page 75, 
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crops. Movements within and without the Presidency of ground- 
nut cake are already controlled and in any future planning the 
requirements of cake for the livestock industry should be kept in 
view in rationing exports. An improvement in food production 
especially of rice will also result in the increased production of 
rice bran. 

Though an animal may be well fed with regard to total nutri- 
ents and proteins, it may be underfed in the matter of essential 
minerals. Until recently, very little attention was paid to the 
possible existence of mineral and vitamin deficiencies. Investiga- 
tions made at the Coimbatore Agricultural Hesearch Institute have 
indicated a wide range of mineral deficiencies in the fodder grown 
in the different parts of the Presidency, and the need to supplement 
the cattle ration with calcium and phosphorous. The supplement- 
ary feeding of cattle with a mineral mixture is now an accepted 
practice among advanced agriculturists. 

Improved cattle breeding 

279. Apart from the fodder problem the inadequacy of good 
breeding bulls in the country stands also in the way of improve- 
ment of livestock. The indiscriminate breeding with Brahmini 
bulls and scrubs of unknown parentage which is going on now has 
already been referred to. The need for the distribution of good 
bulls of known pedigree in adequate numbers was realized early. 
In 1916, Mr. Stuart, a former Director of Agriculture, proposed a 
scheme for the distribution of breeding bulls on the Irish model. 
The essential feature of that system was that the breeding bull was 
owned by an individual or society but a grant was paid by the 
Government for a limited period so long as certain conditions were 
observed. The scheme, called the ‘ premium * scheme was approv- 
ed by the Government in the same year. At the same time, it 
was realized that before the breeding bulls were distributed, it was 
necessary to know more about the animals to be distributed, for 
instance, their pedigree. The need therefore arose for farm-bred 
animals. In the same year, the Government announced the 
appointment of a Deputy Director of Agriculture, Divestock, in 
the Agricultural department. His duties were (1 ) the establish- 
ment and management of stock farms in localities in which good 
breeds of cattle existed, (2) the preservation in such farms of 
valuable strains of indigenous cattle and the distribution of good 
stock therefrom, (3) the formulation of systematic measures to 
improve the draught and milking qualities of cattle by selection 
and crossing, and (4) the formation of milk record societies and 
the investigation of several other problems connected with milk. 
To implement the first three functions, a stock raising farm for 
Ongole cattle was established at Chintaladevi in 1919. Another 
farm for the breeding of buffaloes was opened at Dam near Guntur 
in 1923 and third for Hallikars and Kangayams at Hosur in 1924. 
The Hosur Divestock Hesearch Station now serves as the Central 
Hesearch Station for the improvement of all livestock in the 
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Province. This farm is the largest and covers 1,660 acres, most 
of which is pasture land. A large herd of Kangayams and Mualler 
animals of the Scindhi and the Ilallikar breeds are maintained on 
the farm, and the bulls bred here as well as the surplus female 
sLock are distributed to the districts for breeding purposes. The 
station at Chintaladevi was abolished in 1932 as a measure of 
retrenchment and the herd of Ongoles maintained there was trau.»- 
ferred to the Lam farm where small herds of Ongoles and buifalDes 
are now kept. These stations carry out research on all livestock 
frouleixiis including an investigation into the possibility of e-mlving 
a stran. of high-milking cows and serve the purpose of keeping 
the breeds pure and of supplying a limited number of approved 
breeding bulls to the districts. 

280. On the transfer of the livestock section from the Agricul- 
tuial to the Veterinary department in 1938, the Director of 
Veterinary Services was asked to formulate a clear and comprehen- 
sive scheme for the improvement of cattle in this Province. He 
suggested inter alia that a Provincial Livestock Improvement Com- 
mittee might be constituted to consider problems connected with 
the improvement of livestock and to lay down the broad lines of 
policy to be followed by the Veterinary department in that direc- 
tion. The Cattle Conference held at Simla in May 1937 had also 
previously recommended the establishment of Provincial Livestock 
Improvement Poards in the Provinces, in order to maintain a sus- 
tained eifort to improve livestock in India and to maintain a con- 
tinuity of policy in all livestock breeding. A ‘Provincial Livestock 
Improvement Board ’ was accordingly constituted by the Govern- 
ment in February 1940. The functions of the Board are generally 
to advise the Government on schemes for the improvement of live- 
stock in the Province and to make suggestions for revision rf the 
schemes or policies in force that may be found necessary from time 
to time and for raising funds for the purpose of financing schemes 
for the improvement of livestock. In particular the Board is to 
consider — 

(Ij scheme for the improvement of the working and milking 
capacity of cattle in the different districts with particular attention 
to the three main breeding tracts of Ongoles, Kangayams and 
Hallikars, 

(2) the improvement of the country buffaloes as milch and 
draught animals and their suitability, size and type for" the various 
districts, 

(3) the areas where grading up of local breeds by the use of 
good bulls is possible and desirable, so that the supply of good 
cattle within the Province may be augmented, and 

(4) schemes for improvement in the breeding of sheep, goats 
and poultry as a side line to farming. 

The Board consists of the Minister in charge of the Veterinary 
department (Chairman), the Director of Veterinary Services, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, 
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the Principal, Madras Veterinary College, the livestock Develop- 
ment Ohicer and six non-ofiicial members. 

The policy of livestock improvement m this Province is gene- 
rally based on the following lines : — 

(1) distribution of stud bulls according to the needs of the 
respective areas, 

(2) formation of Breed Associations for Ongole, Kangayam, 
BEallikar and Alambadi areas, 

(3) grant of assistance in the foim of grants, lease of grazing 
lands, schemes of water-supply to recognized and approved breeders 
who produce good types of breeding bulls, 

(4) maintenance of nucleus herds of pure bred cattle on 
Government farms in order to keep the breed pure and of a fixed 
type, 

(5) organization of cattle shows in the breeding tracts with 
the aid of grants, 

(6) survey of principal buffalo breeding areas, and 

(7) formation of a Provincial Divestock Improvement Pund. 

Distribution of stud bulls 

281. According to the 1944 Livestock Census, the total popula- 
tion of cows aged over three years in this Province was 5,029,513. 
On the basis of one bull for every 100 cows the total number of 
bulls required for service is 50,295. Allowing a two years’ interval 
between two services for a cow, a bull will have to perform 
normally 50 services per annum. For she-buffaloes whose total 
population is 2,919,614, the Province requires 29,196 buffalo bulls 
on the same basis. The number of approved bulls available for 
service in 1944—45 was 720, representing only IJ per cent of the 
total requirements of bulls. The number of buffalo hulls available 
for service was equally meagre (241) and this works out to less than 
one per cent of the total requirements of buffalo bulls. 

At present pedigree stocks are available only in Government 
farms for distribution to ryots, although the stock of the Pattagar 
of Palayakottai is also used fco some extent in the Kangayam breed- 
ing tract. As it is not possible for the Government to be in a posi- 
tion to supply even a small proportion of bulls required for the cattle 
population, it was considered essential that private breeders and 
corporate and local bodies should be encouraged to maintain as many 
good bulls at stud as possible, so that the available number of bulls 
per stud might be augmented. With this object in view, the 
Government have introduced a number of schemes for the grant 
of financial aid towards the maintenance of stud bulls. The first 
was the premium scheme inaugurated in 1916 and the conditions 
relating to its grant have been varied from time to time. At 
present, grants not exceeding Bs. 160 per annum (Bs. 70 for services 
and Bs. 90 for maintenance) for the first vear and Bs. 150 per annum 
(Bs. '60 for services and Bs. 90 for maintenance! for the second and 
third years are paid to owners of each approved bull maintained at 
stud subject to certain conditions with regard to maintenance and 
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the number of cows served. In the case of Ongole bulls and buffalo 
bulls, the amounts are increased by Us. 10 per annum. Prizes of 
Ks. 10 are also distributed in the second and third years to the 
owners of the two best calves (one heifer calf and one bull calf) 
born to each bull. The bull will in the first instance be approved 
by the Livestock Development Officer or the District Veterinary 
Officer concerned, and it will be inspected by the latter or one of 
his assistants at least once a quarter. A bull accepted for grant of 
premium will remain in the scheme for a period not exceeding 
five years from the date of acceptance or unless it is earlier removed 
from the scheme for any reason, provided it continues to serve satis- 
factorily and provided also that the conditions laid down with 
regard to feeding, management and the number of services are 
fulfilled and the bull retained at the same station. The bull should 
not be removed to another station except under the advice or with 
the approval of the District Veterinary Officer concerned. No indi- 
vidual or institution will ordinarily be allowed to maintain in the 
premium scheme more than one bull of the same breed or class in 
one and the same place except in circumstances specially recom- 
mended by the District Veterinary Officer concerned. Co-operative 
societies are encouraged to purchase and maintain stud bulls from 
their common good fund and the premium scheme has been 
extended from 1st January 1937 to the bulls so purchased. 

282: According to another scheme approved in 1935, the Govern- 
ment have been making grants to district boards for the purchase 
of stud bulls for distribution among interested ryots, panchayat 
boards and co-operative societies. In that year, the Coimbatore 
District Board proposed to purchase 20 breeding bulls every year 
partly from its own funds and partly with a contribution from the 
Government, When approving the proposal, the Government 
stated that they would be prepared to consider similar requests from 
other districts. Since then, several other district boards like Tan- 
jore, Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Trichin opoly, Nellore 
and Bellary have taken advantage of the offer. The bulls to be 
included in this scheme should be approved by the District A^eteri- 
nary Officer concerned. They are issued on loan for a period of 
three years after which they become the property of the custodians. 
During that period the custodian is responsible for the proper main- 
tenance, care and feeding of the bull. He must see that not less 
than 60 services are performed annually by the bull and may charge 
the prescribed fees for service. No premium will be paid by the 
Veterinary department for the maintenance of the bull. 

The third scheme provides for the wider distribution by the 
Veterinary department among selected breeders of adult and young 
bulls for stud purposes. In May 1941 the Director of Veterinary 
Services proposed to purchase 110 adult bulls of the Nangayam, 
Scindhi, Ongole and Hallikar breeds and 85 young bulls (including 
Murrah buffaloes) and distribute them to selected breeders. 
Breeders of young bulls were to be paid a subsidy of Ks, 50 a year 
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for rearing the bulls for a period of two years or until they com- 
menced servmg whichever was earlier. As there was a good 
demand for bulfalo bulls, the - Director also wanted to purciiase 
oO young Murrah buffalo bulls, rear them at one of the Grovernment 
Livestock farms and to sell them after about IJ years to ryots in 
buffalo breeding areas for improving local buffaloes. These pro- 
posals were approved by the Government and the sum of Bs. 50,000 
set apart from the Government of India’s grant for rural develop- 
ment to form the nucleus of the Provmcial Livestock Improve- 
■ ment Lund was utilized for the purpose. After the Government of 
India grant was fully spent the Madras Government considered it 
desirable that the hvestock improvement work initiated with the aid 
of that grant should be continued. Accordingly the Government 
have been providmg every y-ear since 1942—43 a sum of Ks. 20,000 
for the purchase of adult and young bulls for distribution to 
approved ryots and breeders on conditions similar to those apphcable 
to bulls distributed under the district boards’ scheme. 

In order to ensure that there is an adequate number of breeding 
bulls in the Ongole tract, the Vetermary department has been 
authorized to purchase 50 yearling Ongole bull calves every second 
year beginning from 1944-45. These bull calves will be reared for 
two years or till they attain maturity, whichever is ear her, at the 
Livestock Besearch Station, Lam, Guntur district, and then dis- 
posed of for breeding purposes, either by sale to interested ryots or 
to local bodies which may undertake hvestock improvement schemes 
or by stationing them at Government Veterinary institutions. 

283. Besides the schemes referred to above, stud bulls are 
stationed at Veterinary institutions and jails. The actual improve- 
menu eitected by the distribution of approved bulls for stud purposes 
has been very marked, though in the absence of a system of r^is- 
tration, no measure of the progress achieved is possible. ^Dr. Wright 
has stated that “ it was indeed apparent to me during my tour that 
in those areas in which pedigree or approved bulls had been placed, 
the stocks were invariably of an improved physique and appeared to 
be better cared for.” But the improvement of the vast cattle 
population of the Province still continues to be a major problem to 
be solved, on account of the paucity in the number of approved 
bulls available for service. What is required is a sustained drive 
towards increasing the number of breeding stock. A plan has been 
prepared for intensive production of the Ongole breed with a target 
of 100,000 Ongole bulls and 100,000 Ongole cows every year (See 
Appendix 23). Similar plans will have to be drawn up for other 
breeds like the Kangayam and the Hallikar. 

Breed associations 

284. In 1939, the Animal Husbandry wing of the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry recommended 'the formation of 

^ Report on tlie development of tlie Cattle and Dairy Industries of India by 
Dr. C. Wright, page 62. 
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breed societies for tJie various cattle l>reeds with a subsidy from the 
Cxovernment. 'i-'iie lecommenaauon was commencied by the Impe- 
rial Council of Agricultural Jzlesearch lor consideration by the Ji'ro- 
vincial (i-overnnients. In Madias, the Provmciai liivestock 
Improvement Board agreed to the suggestion for the formation of 
Breed Associations for the Ongoles, tne JAangayams and the Maili- 
kars. Bater, however, the formation of a Breed Association for 
the Ongoles was deferred and steps were taken for the formation of 
an association for the Kangayam area. After gettmg the breed 
characteristics of the Bangayams fixed and approved by the Impe- 
rial Council of Agricultural Jdesearch the Grovernment sanctioned m 
1944 a scheme for the formation of the Xangayam Cattle Breeding 
and Marketing Co-operative Society m the Coimbatore district. 
The headquarters of the society was first fixed at Tiruppur and 
subsequently shifted to Coimbatore. The objects of the society 
are — 

(1) to bring together all the breeders of Kangayam cattle for 
an exchange of ideas on the improvement of cattle ; 

(2) to register and mark ail pure bred cattle which conform 
to the type laid down and approved by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural B-esearch; and 

(Sj to place the breeding of Kangayam cattle on approved 
lines of livestock improvement. 

The society will — 

(1) prepare and maintain authentic records of all breeding 
operations such as services, births and deaths of the cattle of its 
members ; 

(2) introduce and maintain stud bulls of known pedigree for 
the use of the cows of its members; 

(3) register and mark all pure bred cattle of this breed which 
conform to the type laid down and approved by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Besearch ; 

(4) record all sales or transfers of ownership of registered 
cattle ; 

(5) arrange to interchange prepotent animals from one centre 
to another when found necessary ; and 

(6) arrange to sell the cattle of members in the best market. 

The society will obtain funds by levying an entrance fee of 
Bs. 2 and an annual subscription of Be. 1 per member. It will also 
collect from the members 5 per cent of the amount realized on sale 
transactions of livestock done through the society. The receipts 
accruing from the scheme will be credited to the Government as 
departmental receipts. The Government have agreed to subsidize 
the scheme for a period of 5 years and have sanctioned one Veteri- 
nary Assistant Surgeon, two stockmen compounders and one peon. 
The Government have also agreed to meet an expenditure not 
exceeding Bs. 2,500 during 1944—45 and an expenditure not exceed- 
ing Bs. 600 in each of the four subsequent years from 1945—46 
to 1948-49. 
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Provincial Livestock improvement Fund 

285. In connection with the appeal issued by jHis Excellency the 
Viceroy (Eord Einkthgow} tor aonation of Dulls and iunds for 
improvement of livestock in India, the Advisory Board <jf the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Hesearch recommended in July 
1956, that it was necessary to estabhsh definite funds for the 
raaiutenance of breedmg bulls, the proceeds of which could be 
devoted partly to the purchase of bulls and partly to their main- 
tenance. The Livestock Improvement Sub-Committee of the 
Animal Husbandry wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry then suggested that no bull should be accepted 8s a gift 
unless It was accompamed by smtable provision tor maintenance. 
The cattle Conference held in Simla m 1937 also recommended the 
establishment of a permanent fund. These recommendations 
emphasized the need for a permanent fund controlled by a smtable 
permanent organization which would see that the money available 
was uriDzed to the best possible advantage and which should per- 
haps be largely non-otticial in character. The Government ol India 
tnen agreed to set apart Hs. 50,000 from their rural develcpiuoat 
grant as a nucleus for the Livestock Improvement Fund m this 
Bro Vince to which were to be added private donations and other 
moneys received from the public. As already stated the imtial 
grant was expended for the purchase and distribution of breeding 
bulls and young bulls and the Madras Government are now annually 
contributing a sum of Hs. 23,000 to the fund which is being ut iliz ed 
for the same purpose and also for the holding of cattle shows. But 
the response from the public has not been very encouraging. Only 
a small amount (Hs. 3,177) was collected at first and subsequently 
there has been no enthusiasm. The appeal for funds and donation 
of bulls has to be contmuously made and interest sustained by 
regular propaganda. Money may be raised by the levy of a small 
fee on all ammals brought to cattle fairs and shows for sale or 
taken to the licensed slaughter houses for slaughter. Necessary 
legislation should be passed to give efiect to this suggestion. This 
will provide a permanent source of revenue to the Provincial Live- 
stock Improvement Fund. 

Livestock Improvement Act, 1940 

286. The problem of livestock improvement in the Province is 
directly related to the elimination of scrub bulls in the villages and 
the prevention of indiscriminate breeding by them. The com- 
pulsory castration of the undesirable scrub bulls is, therefore, 
necessarily the first step to be taken in livestock improvement. 
SimuJianeously, the bulls which are considered fit for service should 
be licensed to prevent the use of scrub animals despite the provi- 
sion for compulsory castration. To provide for all these objects, 
the Madras Livestock Improvement Act was passed on the 3rd 
September 1940. The main provisions of the Act are — 

(a) No person can keep, without a licence from the Director 
of Veterinary Services or his authorized of&cers, a .bull that has 
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cutj two perinaneiit incisor teetii unless it has been ehectively 
castiatea. i\o tee wnll De chained lor such hcence. 

Co; A licence vvni not oe ^rantea ii a ouii is defective in 
confoimabion or in constitution aue to disease or li it belongs to 
a Dreea not suited to tne area. 

{G) Oompmsory castration of undesu'able bulls can be ordered 
by the hcensmg otticer, such castrations being periormed tree of 
cnarge. 

Cdj The hcence will be checked frona time to time by officers 
oi the vetermary. Agricultural and itevenue departments. 

(e; The hcence should be produced beiore a cow is served by a 
bull on demand by the person m charge of the cow. 

(/> hanui’e to abide oy any oi tne above conditions is punish- 
able under the Act with hue wnich may extend to its. 50 ior the 
first olience and Its. lUO for subsequent ollences. 

ig) Unclaimed bulls can be ordered by a licensing officer to be 
seized, castrated and sent to an mfirmary or Pmjrapole or even 
auctioned. 

(/i) Nothing contained in the Act shall apply to a bull dedi- 
cated to a religious purpose but notice of such dedication should be 
given to the hcensing officer. 

Before the Act can be enforced in any area it is necessary to 
assure a sufficient number of good breeding bulls to serve the cow 
population so as to prevent a serious shortage of bulls consequent 
on the ehmination of scrubs. To begin with, the Act has been 
extended to the Kangayam breeding tract, viz., the Pollachi and 
Erode taluks of the Coimbatore district and the Periyakulam taluk 
in the Madura district. A well-planned scheme for developing the 
breeds suitable to an area and the elimination of scrub have to 
proceed side by side. 

The Dairy industry 

287. Milk contains all the nutrients required for the human 
system in a reasonably digestible form. A “ protective food ** like 
milk is a necessary supplement to the rice diet of the Province. 
But the consumption per capita is very low and a large percentage 
or the population go without milk. Dairying is not an organized 
industry in this Province. Milk production is generally a rural 
industry and the bulk of the milk is produced and consumed in the 
villages themselves- The cultivators, whose main occupation is 
agriculture, keep an animal or two partly to meet their domestic 
requirements of milk and partly to supplement their income by the 
sale of ghee. In cities and around towns a very large number of 
individual milkmen maintain two or three cows and sell the milk 
to the townfolk. The animals kept for milk production consist of 
cows, buffaloes and goats. According to the livestock census of 
1944, the number of milch animals in the Province was 5,029,513 
cows, 2,919,614 she-buffaloes and 3,639,043 goats. In other words, 
for every 100 of population there are 16 milch cattle (cows and 
buffaloes only) or one animal for every six persons. In England 
there is one cow for every 14 persons. The comparison is, however. 
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not in oiir favour, as the productive eapacitj^ of the cow is the main 
factor. The average milk yield of a cow in England is ten times 
the average milk yield of a cow in Madras. In fact, the Madras 
yield is about the lowest in the world. 


Milk yield of cows in important countries of the ivorld. 


iJouiitiy. 

Approximate miik 
yield of a cow in. 
one lactation. 

Gounfcry. 

Approximate milk 
yield of a cow in 
one lactation. 


XiB. 



Netherlands 

7,559 

United States 

of 4,126 

Denmark . . 

7,005 

America. 


Switzerland 

0,498 

Australia 

3,403 

England and Wales 

5,576 

Canada 

3,195 

J apan 

5,857 

India . . 

753 

Germany . . 

5,305 

Madras 

532 

New Zealand 

5,118 




Madras has 11 per cent of the total number of milch cows in India 
and 14 per cent of the total number of buffaloes. In the distribu- 
tion of milch stock, the largest number is found in Guntur, Vizaga- 
patam, Nellore, South Ai'cot, Chittoor, Salem and Tanjore, each 
having nearly half a million animals. Another peculiarity in the 
distribution of milch cattle in this Province is their extraordmaiy 
concentration in big cities. This is due to difficulties involved in 
handling milk under tropical conditions and the special problems of 
transport of milk from distant centres. Approximately 6 per cent 
of the total milch stock of the country are maintained in urban 
areas. 


Milch cattle, their breeds and improvement 

288. Barring the Ongoles, there are really no good milking 
breeds of cattle in the Madras Presidency. This is partly due to 
the fact that among the agricultural population in rural areas milk 
as such is seldom used as an article of diet. Outside Government 
farms very little effort has been made to improve the milk breeds. 
The few places in the Province where any real effort is made to rear 
milch cows are in the Ongole tract and in the extreme south. The 
women of the “ Mala ” caste in the Tungtoor area of the Ongole 
taluk rear cows as a special side line, as also the womenfolk around 
Virudhunagar and Sattur in the Pamnad district. These women 
rear heifer calves with considerable care and attention and sell the 
cows in the market. Some of the best yielding animals are retained 
to keep the strain, though no effort is made to get good bulls to 
serve these heifers. In other parts of the Province supplies of 
milch cattle are obtained from their respective local stocks. 

In recent years there has been an increasing demand for milk 
with the raising of the standard of living of the people. The tea 

14 
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and cojOEee drinking habit has developed very rapidly in all the 
districts. The supply of milk to cities has always been a problem. 
It drams the villages of their supplies of milch animals. Fancy 
prices are paid for good milch cows by milkmen and taken to cities . 
The animals are well cared for only to the end of their lactation 
period and afterwards they are often neglected or sold to the 
butcher. The calves are rarely looked after. The export of Ongoie 
cows to Madras City is one such instance and Mr. Xjittlewood, .a 
former Investock Development Officer, estimated that about 2,500 
cows were brought annually from the Ongoie breeding tracts to 
Madras City of which about 1,500 cows were slaughtered and never 
returned to their native homes The practice has resulted in a 
gradual deterioration of the good milch breeds of the Province. 

By far the best milch breed of cattle in the Province are the 
Ongoles. The Ongoie cows kept in Madras City yield on an 
average 2,500 lb. of milk per head per lactation. At the Chintria- 
devi Livestock Besearch Station, 39 Ongoie cows gave on the 
average 3,378 lb. of milk and 12 of them gave over 4,000 lb. of 
milk in a lactation. In the course of an enquiry conducted in 1939 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch in the Ongoie 
.tract the milk yields of 610 cows were recorded for seven consecu- 
tive days. The approximate stage and average length of the 
lactation period were estimated and the daily and lactation yields 
per cow found to be as follows ; — 

Milk yield per day - . . . . . 4*64 lb. 

Liength of lactation .. .. 9*54 months. 

I/aotational yield . . . . . . . . 1,236 Ibi 

Thus the average milk yield in the tract is considerably lower than 
the milk yields of farm bred animals. This conclusively shows how 
far selective breeding and proper feeding can increase the milk 
production in the Ongoie breed. 

289. The Kangayams are the next most important breed of the 
Presidency but they are comparatively poor milkers. “ Kangayam 
breed is not a milch breed ” but even among them we come across 
some cows wffiich have given substantially good ^rields of milk. 

® The average yield of the foundation stock in the Hosur farm was 
1,493 lb. and the average of farm bred animals was gradually raised 
.to 1,615 lb. Thus there is a possibility of obtaining a foundation 
stock of good milch animals if a proper search is made and of 
building a milch breed on this foundation stock, A scheme is 
already in operation towards this end at Palayakottai since 1942. 
The object of the scheme is to improve by selective breeding and 
proper feeding the milking qualities of the Kangayam cows without 
impairing the draught qualities of the male animals. Sixty heifers 
and cows have been selected for the experiment and various 
methods of improving the milk yield by feeding and management 
are tried. Two cows have already yielded over 4,000 lb. in one 
lactation 3 over 3,000 lb. and 10 over 2,000 lb. 

^ Iiivestock of Southern India hy Captain H. W. Iiittlowoo<3, page 178, 

^ Ibid,, page 68, 
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290. In view of the dearth of good breeds of milch cattle in the 
Province, attempts were made to import them from other Pro- 
vinces. One such breed is the Scindhi. ^This breed is “ one of the 
purest and most distinct of Indian breeds of cattle and the only 
breed of commercially profitable dairy cattle m the country outside 
of buffaloes.” It is a dual purpose breed ; the females are used for 
milk production and bullocks are engaged m the carting trafiic in 
Karachi. The Ijivestock Department is building up a herd of 
Scindhi cows with the object of producing a herd of very good 
milkers for urban milk supply. The milk yield of farm bred 
animals at the Livestock Tfesearch Station, JEiosur, has averaged 
4,137 lb. vrith a daily average of nearly 12 lb. A few cows have 
yielded over 6,000 lb. in a lactation. The Scmdhi cow is small 
and nearer our local stock and easily maintained. It thrives well 
under the conditions prevalent in the Madras Province and hence 
a large number of bulls of the Scindhi breed has been distributed 
all over the Presidency. Graded stock with Scindhi bulls has shown 
considerable improvement over the scrubs and a very good progeny 
has been built up. Grading of local stock with Scindhi bulls is 
successfully followed in the Anamalais for the supply of milk among 
estate labourers. 


Cross-breeding 

291. The reJatively low milk yields of the indigenous breeds and 
the requirements of the town dairyman for a good milch cow for his 
business led to early attempts at cross breeding with sires of high 
yielding European breeds in order to raise the productivity of the 
local stock. An experiment in cross breeding was commenced in 
1919 at the Military Dairy farm at Bangalore. Early in 1923, the 
Madras Government acquired a foundation stock of cross-bred 
animals from the military dairy farm and continued the work on 
the Hosur Cattle Farm. The result of such crossing in the first 
generation were very striking. The half-bred gave on an average 
nearly double the yield of the indigenous dam, and there was also 
better regularity in breeding. The first generation of E-ls when 
again crossed with E-Ts resulted in E-2s and so on. The results 
of such crossing in subsequent generations, were not however, so 
very satisfactory. Considerable selection had to be made to obtain 
types and the percentage of “ culls ” was generally high. This 
resulted in high cost in selection and breeding. It was also noticed 
that the milk yields of the second and third generation of cows 
gradually went down and the animals also became reduced in size in 
subsequent generations. ^ The following were the milk yields of 
the cross breeds compared with Scindhis ; — 

Average daily yield in lb. Average daily yield in lb. 

Scindh cows . . 7*2 E-2 cows . . 10-5 

E-1 cows . . 12*7 E-3 cows . , 10*4 


^ liivestock of Southern India by Captain R. W. Iiittlewood, page 113. 
® pogo 125. 
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Apart from the degeneration of the stock another result of forward 
crossing was the high mortality among calves due to their bad 
physique and various diseases. Out of 222 calves born at the Hosur 
cattle farm during the course of these cross-breeding experiments, 
106 calves or nearly one-half died due to various causes h This 
difficulty was however got over in the later stages by improved 
technique in calf rearing. But the fact remains that the cross-bred 
calves requhe more attention than the indigenous ones. On the 
whole crossing with exotic breeds has not proved a success under 
om- conditions. While this is so even under the controlled condi- 
tions in Government breeding farms, in many places where cross 
breeding has been attempted without such controls, the results 
have frequently been disastrous. ^ X)r. W^right concluded that 
however valuable cross breeding may be in herds which are under 
expert control, the general adoption of a pohcy of cross breeding to 
improve the yields of country stock would be fatal to the develop- 
ment of sound dairying in India. Therefore, the future line of 
action for the production of animals of satisfactory milking capacity 
lies in the careful selection of strains from the indigenous breeds of 
our own cattle. Substantial improvement has been achieved in 
some of the local breeds. The improved performances of the 
Schindi and Ongole farm bred animals have already been alluded 
to. In some cases, the improvement has been so phenominal that 
the yields are comparable with those of average European stock. 
The policy of encouraging the breeding of indigenous stock in pre- 
ference to cross breeding has been strongly advocated in other 
tropical countries by Dr. Hammond in Jamaica and Mr. Stockdale 
in Nigeria. But improvement by selective breeding is necessarily 
a slow process. Given proper impetus through a scheme like the 
one affieady envisaged for Ongole cattle, it should not be difficult 
to build up a sufficient number of good milch stock to meet the 
requirements of our Province. 


Buffaloes 

292. Buffaloes play an important role in the supply of milk in 
India. ^ The Boyal Commission on Agriculture stated that “ it is 
the number of she-buff aloes, not the number of cows, that has to be 
taken into account when seeking an index of the milk production of 
a Province. Wherever an important market for ghee exists, it is 
the she-buffalo which mainly supplies it.” In Madras, she- 
buffaloes represent three-fifths of the Sotal number of cows but 
provide more than half the total milk supply. Out of a total 
production of 56 million maunds of milk 28 million maunds are 
obtained from buffaloes and about 27 million maunds from cows 
and a small quantity from goats. The popularity of the she-buffalo 


^ Livestock of Southern India by Captain R. W. Littlewood, page 123, 

-r-s f Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India bv 

Dr. N. C. Wright, page 68. 

s Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928 (Abridged Report), page 184. 
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is easily explained. The milk yield is generally high as seen from 
village enquiries in the Ongole tract. 

Cow. She-btifFalo. 

Milk yield per day . . . . . . 4*64: lb. 6 *j 53 lb. 

Length of lactation . . . ^'54 months. 11*30 months. 

Lactational yield . . . . . . 1,236 lb. 1,903 lb. 

The butter-fat content is also high, averaging between 7 and 9 per 
cent as compared with that of cow’s milk which is between 4 and 
5 per cent. The buffalo is the most economic producer of milk and 
has the remarkable ability of living on coarse fodders. In any well- 
planned scheme of milk production in this country the buffalo will 
necessarily play an important part. 

Buffaloes are found all over the Province. The largest number 
is found in the Guntur district followed closely by Kistna. The 
Circars generally have a larger number of buffaloes than any other 
part of the Province. Another region where they are found in 
large numbers are in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts. It is 
generally observed that there is wide disparity in numbers of male 
and female stocks in the various districts of the Province , dominance 
of the one or the other depending upon their utility. The male 
stock is proportionately high in Malabar where they are put to work 
in wet land cultivation whereas the female stock is very high in 
Coimbatore where they are maintained for milk production. The 
wide disparity between male and female population of buffaloes in 
the districts shows that there are very large extra district move- 
ments, the bulk of the males finding their way for work to wet land 
areas. The buffalo is a much more powerful draught animal for its 
size than the bullock but is much slower and is often used for 
heavy draught over short distances. The best male buffaloes are 
seen in the northern districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam where 
ryots pay considerable attention to the breeding and rearing of the 
male. There are three distinct strains of buffaloes in the Province, 
the Tod a buffalo, the Parlakimedis and the South Kanaras. The 
Toda buffaloes of the Nilgiris differ from those generally met with 
in the plains. They are strong, sturdy and powerfully built. They 
are generally good milkers yielding daily from 10 to 20 lb. of rich 
milk. The Parlakimedis are the only really useful general purpose 
breed in the Presidency. The males are good workers in the field. 
They are better milkers than the ordinary country types, the milk 
yield averaging about 2,500 lb. per lactation. In South Kanara, 
there is a hardy breed of buffaloes kept by a sect of Jain Bants. 
These are reasonably good animals and are put to work in the wet 
lands of that district. 

With a view to improving the local breeds, a Delhi breed of 
buffaloes was stationed at the Agricultural College dairy at Coim- 
batore from 1917. As a result the local breed of buffaloes for a 
radius of 10 to 15 miles was improved both in regard to milk yield 
and size. In 1923, a bnffalo breeding station was opened bv the 
Agricultural Department at Dam near Gnntur and the few buffaloes 
of Delhi and half-bred Delhi buffaloes at the Agricultural College 
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were transferred there. At that station, pure Delhi buffaloes were 
used to grade up local herds. The average yield of Delhi or Murrah 
buffalo in the station was 4,800 lb. milk per lactation. The highest 
recorded yield was 9, '610 lb. per lactation with a daily average of 
18 :9 lb. 

The better breeding of buffaloes and the grading up of the local 
stock with Delhi buffaloes will go a long way to solve the milk 
problem of the Province. 


Milk recording 

293. The establishment of herd books and a system of milk 
I'ecords are essential steps to be taken in the development of high 
milking strains of Indian breeds of cattle. It is possible to judge 
the merits of an animal for draught purposes by its conformation 
and performance. Put in the case of milch cattle, conformation is 
only one indication of milking capacity and performance can be 
judged only from carefully kept records. Preliminary steps in this 
direction have already been taken by the Imperial Council in Agri- 
cultural Pesearch and information is being collected which will 
enable the characteristics of the seven chief milking breeds to be 
defined. The breeds so far included are the Satriwal, Scindhi, 
Tliarparker, Hariana, G-ir and Ongole and the Murrah buffalo. 
The introduction of herd books will provide a most useful index 
of progress in the breeding of milking types and furnish valuable 
information for future investigation into the factors affecting the 
yield and quality of milk. At the instance of the Provincial Dive- 
stock Improvement Board, the Hegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
submitted a scheme in 1942 for the grant of a subsidy to milk 
supply societies and unions for the payment of an allowance to their 
clerks to maintain correct and accurate recording of milk and for 
the award of prizes for cows whose record of milk was good. The 
Government sanctioned the scheme for a period of one year. It is 
being worked by the milk supply unions at Tanjore and Chittoor on 
the following lines. Only good milkers owned by the members are 
brought under the scheme. One cow which is a poof milker is also 
included in order to bring home to the milkmen the need for im- 
proved feeding with reference to the data arrived at in the milk 
records. All these animals are milked twice daily in the presence 
of the milk recorder who is a clerk of the society. After the 
milking is completed, the milk is filtered and measured out in stan- 
dard measures. The yield so obtained is recorded both morning 
and evening date war in a milk record register. On the last day of 
the month the total yield for the month is struck and carried over 
for the succeeding month. A “ pedigi’ee register ” is also main- 
tained showing the name of the owner, the breed of cattle, date 
of calving or purchase, age, colour, identification number, date of 
service and particulars of the bull, date of going dry, the total 
quantity of milk yielded during the lactation, description of the 
progeny and how it is disposed of. The scheme has been continued 
till 1st March 1948 and also extended to the co-operative milk 
supply unions at Coimbatore, Madura and Vellore. 
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Salvage of dry cows 

294. Reference has already been made to the practice of milk- 
men in towns neglecting or selling for slaughter good milch cattle 
when they go dry. To prevent this economic waste, the Govern- 
ment of Madras have sanctioned a scheme for the salvage of dry 
cows in the City of Madras. The scheme provides for the reception 
of cows after their lactation period is over, and their maintenance 
in a grazing area within easy reach of Madras, where they are taken 
care of until they calve. After calving the cows are returned to 
their owners. The area selected lies in the Kambakkam Reserve 
Rorest, in the Ponneri taluk of the Chingleput district. It is 
situated at a distance of about 54 miles by road from Madras. 
The Kancha is about 1,700 acres in extent with adequate water- 
supply. The admission of cows into the scheme is made through 
a co-operative society specially registered for the purpose. The 
cows are collected in a depot in Madras, protected against rinder- 
pest and kept under observation for a week before despatch. A fee 
of Rs. 5 per mensem per cow is levied. Scindhi and Ongole stud 
bulls are stationed at the Rancha for service of the cows. The 
problem of salvage of dry cows is not acute in other towns of the 
Province as in Madras. At Madura, however, salvage of dry cows 
is being carried on by the Madura Milk Supply Union in an informal 
way. 

Bearing of calves 

295, Experience of cattle improvement has shown that the mere 
provision of a good bull is not enough to effect lasting results. The 
progeny must be well cared for and the policy of breeding from 
good bulls and the proper care of the offspring must go on un- 
interruptedly from generation to generation. The progeny of the 
approved breeding bulls at stud in the various schemes in vogue 
in this Province are promising but greater interest should be evinced 
by the ryots in rearing them, especially the female stock, upj to 
maturity. Alongside of good breeding, good feeding is essential 
if good healthy cattle are to be produced. In the Puniab a scheme 
to subsidise 125 of the best selected Uhanm heifers at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per mensem has been in operation from 1937—38. The object 
of the scheme is to improve the condition of the female stock which 
had till then remained somewhat neglected, underfed and stunted. 
It is stated that the propaganda value of the scheme is enormous 
and that it has brought about an appreciable improvement in the 
female stock of the Uhanm breed. A similar scheme was sanc- 
tioned in this Province from ^943— 44. The scheme” was introduced 
in select area in the Ongole tract. To begin with, 50 selected 
young heifers of the Ongole breed were brought under the scheme 
in the first year and a subsidy of Rs. 2 per month was granted to 
the owner of each animal for a period of two years. It is expected 
that this wonld enconrage the ryots to pay more attention to the 
rearing of the female stock until ^ey reach maturity, and 
incidentally help the propaganda cairied on by the Veterinary 
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Department to bring home to the ryots the importance of better 
feeding of livestock in general. In order to make the scheme a 
success tiie calves will be inspected monthly by the dexiartmeiital 
oJBScers and the subsidy will be paid only if the calves are found 
to be well cared for. In view of the high cost of feeding sta:ffis, the 
subsidy of Bs. 2 has now been increased to Bs. 4 a month par calf. 
The scheme has also been extended further in the Ongole area. 
The extension of the scheme to the Bangayam and Hallikar areas 
has also been sanctioned. Another scheme has been introduced in 
Madras City from 1st April 1945 to encourage owners of cows and 
she-bixff aloes to rear their calves better by granting them a subsidy. 
The mortality among calves in Madras is high due to the lack of 
facilities for rearing them as well as to lack of interest taken in 
their welfare by the cow owners many of whom are professional 
milkmen. As most of the calves are the progeny of good quality 
milch cattle, it is very desirable that more attention should be paid 
to the rearing of these calves. According to the scheme, a subsidy 
of Bs. 3h per calf is payable to persons who own 10 or more cows or 
she-bufEaloes. The subsidy will be confined to pure bred Ongole 
calves (both male and female) and to the female calves of other 
cows and buffaloes. 


Milk and dairy products 

296. The important dairy productvS of this Province are milk, 
ghee and curd. The annual production of milk in the Province is 
estimated at 568 lakhs of maunds (one maund = 82-2/7 lb.) which 
is 9 per cent of the total i>roduction of milk in India. This is com- 
posed of 274 lakhs of maunds of milk obtained Trom cows, 279 lakhs 
of maunds from buffaloes and 15 lakhs of niaunds from goats. 
Though milk is produced all bver the Presidency there are notable 
variations in the quantity of output in the different districts. If the 
unit of area to compute production is taken as an acre, it is found 
that milk production is 580 lb. per acre per annum in Madras City. 
This is nothing unusual as there is a large population in the City 
for whose requirements a large number of milch animals is con- 
centrated in one locality. Outside Madras City, the largest output 
of milk is in the Kistna and Guntur districts where it is 137 lb. per 
acre. The region consisting of hTellore, Chingleput, Chittoor, North 
Arcot and South Arcot districts has an output of 63 lb. per acre. 
The smallest production is 23 lb. jier acre in the Tanjore, Malabar, 
South Banara and the Nilgiri districts. This is a very unhappy 
situation when it is remembered that Tanjore and Malabar are very 
densely populated . 

The milk produced is consumed in various ways in the Province. 
About 28 per cent of the total production of milk in India is con- 
sumed as fluid milk. This is approximately one-fourth of the total 
supply of cows’ and buffaloes’ milk hut taking into consideration 
only cows’ milk, nearly one half of it is consumed as fluid milk. 
"Buffalo milk is largely used for making milk products. In Madras, 
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the milk produced is consumed as such or converted into ghee or 
curd. 


Utilization of milk in the Madras Province 



Annual quantity 

Percentage 

Percentage to 

— — 

(in lakhs of 

to total 

total quantity 


maunds). 

production. 

converted into 
products. 

Consumed as fluid 

165*00 

32-00 

. . 

Converted into ghee 

267*00 

52*00 

76*47 

,, curd 

77*00 

15*00 

22*06 

,, butter . . 

3 00 

0*60 

0*88 

,, khoa 

1*00 

0*20 

0*29 

,, ice cream. 

0*75 

0-15 

0*22 

,, cream . . 

0*25 

0*05 

0*08 

Total 

514*00 

100*00 

100*00 


These figures clearly indicate the irnpoi lance attached to ghee 
in this Province. 

Consumption of milk 

297. it 3S in liie inban areas of the Province that an effective 
demand for milk and milk products exists. Though 94 per cent of 
the milch cattle are found in rural areas and 85 per cent of the popu^ 
lation live in them, the demand for milk in these areas is relatively 
poor. Many of the consumers in rural areas are themselves pro- 
ducers while a vast majority are too poor to buy any milk. Even 
in the Ongole tract where there is a high intensity of milk produc- 
tion, there are several families who do not consume milk or milk 
products. Naturally, the conditions existing in the other parts of 
the Presidency must be worse in regard to purchase and consump- 
tion of milk^mong the poorer population. The main factors which 
influence urban demand for milk are (1) the availability of milk, 
(2) the income of the people and (3) the price of milk. In an 
average family the consumption of milk varies from 1 lb. to 16 lb. 
depending on the income. 

Qxiaatity consumed 

Income range per montli. per day by a normal 

family of & or 
6 persons. 

IH LB. 


Between Rs. 30 and Bs. 60 . - . . 1 

,, Rs. 51 and B-s. 100 . . . . 2 

„ Bs. 101 and Bs. 200 , . . . 3 

„ Bs. 201 and Bs. 500 . . . . 6 

„ Bs. 501 and Bs. 1,000 . . . . 10 

Above Bs. 1,000 . . . . . . . . 16 


A substantial portion of the population is poor and in conse- 
quence the consumption of milk is very low. Another reason for 
non-consumption of milk in larger quantities even among producers 
is due to the ignorance of the rural population regarding the utility 
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of milk as a nutritive food- They need to be educated in this direc- 
tion. Directly connected with the purchasing power is the price 
of the commodity. In many families, the quantity consumed has 
now been halved due to increase in the price, which is nearly 
twice the pre-war price. IVTany families in the small income groups 
can only afford to make a fixed allotment towards milk. Therefore 
when the prices go up, smaller quantities are consumed. Tvlilk in 
villages is cheaper than in cities. 


298. The price of milk in normal times in certain centres in 
India, in Ungland and IJnited States of America is compared 
below : — 

I^Tame of country. Price of 

milk per lb. 


RS. A. P. 


United State of America . . . . . . . . 0 2 2 

England .. .. .. .. .. .. 025 

Bombay (pasturised) .. .. .. .. 0210 

Delhi .. .. .. .. 026 

Calcutta .. .. .. .. 020 

Madras .. .. .. .. .. 018 


The average daily per capita consumption of milk including 
‘milk products for the Province stands at a low figure of 3-6 oz., as 
against the All-India figure of 6-6 oz. Some of the other large 
milk producing provinces have a higher per capita consumption. 
It is 22 02 ., in Sind, 19-7 oz. in the Punjab and 15-6 oz. in 
Rajaputana. The per capita consumption among the urban popula- 
tion is not adequate either. It is 6*9 oz. in Madras City, 8*2 oz. 
in Madura and 7-1 oz. in Trichinopoly. The per capita in-take in 
important cities however is almost twice that of the average daily 
consumption of milk and milk products in the Province taken as 
a whole. • 


The increase in prices of milk has resulted in a progressive 
reduction in the conversion of milk into milk products. With the 
increasing purchasing power and better wage rates among the 
labouring classes the urban supplies of milk are becoming totally 
inadequate. As this Province normally exports over a lakh of 
maunds of ghee, it is also necessary to conserve and use locally 
all the milk fat produced here. 


299. As milk production is mainly a rural industry thei^e Is no 
problem of elaborate assembling, treatment or distribution. Por 
the urban demand, however, which is about 15 per cent of the 
total production, the required quantity has to be assembled and 
distributed. The assembly of milk has always been a difficult 
problem. Production is carried on in very small units, scattered 
over a wide area, .^ound big cities production is more concen- 
trated. About two-thirds of the requirements of the urban 
population are produced within municipal limits and the remaining 
one-third is brought from outside places situated within a short 
distance. The business of production and distribution of milk is 
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mostly in the hands of petty dealers with limited means and narrow 
outlook. Of late, co-operative milk supx>iy unions have successfully 
estabhshed themselves in some cities but they have not yet 
succeeded in replacing even a negligible portion of the regular 
trade. I>ishonest competition among the petty dealers has stood 
in the way of expansion of milk unions. The functionaries in the 
cit 3 ^ milk trade are the x^roducers, wholesalers and retailers. From 
the individual producer who is himself a retailer dealing even under 
10 ib, of milk per day, to a large wholesome firms who style them- 
selves as dairy companies handling 300 to 500 lb. of milk daily, 
there are various types of organizations handling varying quantities 
of milk. A few producers take the animals to their customers" 
houses and milk them there. There is considerable scope for 
improvement in the methods of production and marketing of milk. 
The milk production and distribution in many cities are carried on 
under very unsatisfactory conditions. The animals are kept under 
exceedingly congested and filthy conditions- They are maintained 
with purchased fodder. The quality of the milk marketed is not 
satisfactory. Adulteration is rampant, and whatever inspection 
and control is carried on at present is wholly inadequate to stop 
the practice. Inve^^tigations in the Agricultaral College Dairy at 
Coimbatore have shown that by the adoption of the very elementary 
pT‘inoiples of sanitation and hygiene it is x)ORsible to x^^roduce good 
milk with a low bacterial count, which will keep sufficiently long 
without getting spoiled. 

Pasteurisation of milk 

300. There are only two pasteurising plants owned and operated 
by the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union and the Coimbatore 
Co-operative Milk Supply Union. There are various reasons why 
pasteurisation has not become established in this country. The 
most important of them seems to be the large capital investment 
required for the installation. Moreover, an economic pasteurising 
unit must be' able to assemble at least 5 to 10 thousand lb. of milk 
every day. This is certainly a difficult problem considering the 
present conditions of milk production and distribution in cities. 
Facilities for quick transport are poor and inadequate. The con- 
sumers, including public institutions, seem to care more for cheap- 
ness than for quality. Pasteurisation cannot make bad milk good 
and therefore a minimum amount of attention has to be bestowed 
for producing ‘ clean milk ’ which is fit to be pasteurised and till 
this stage is reached there may not be much scope for pasteurisa- 
tion. Another aspect of the matter is that the habit of boiling 
milk is so much ingrained in the domestic practice of our people 
that, even pasteurised milk is boiled before use. 

Trade in dairy products 

301. The share of Madras in the inter-provincial and inter- 
national trade in dairy products consists of imports of large quanti- 
ties of condensed milk and the export of substantial quantities of 
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ghee. Owing to the difficulty experienced in getting a regular 
supply of milk of standard quality, some institutions usually buy 
imported dairy products in normal times. The imported products 
consist mainly of condensed milk, milk foods and cheese. The 
average annual pre-war imports are given below : — 


Condensed milk 



Quantity, 
in cwt. 

15,556 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

6*43 

Milk food 

. . 

. . 

2,731 

5-14 

Cheese 

. . 


1,227 

0-94 


Denmark and the Netherlands were the main sources of supply 
in pre-war days. Small quantities of butter and ghee were also 
imported and the average annual import during pre-war years was 
1,468 cwt., valued at BiS. 1*32 lakhs. These imports are mainly 
from the neighbouring provinces, Bombay being the chief supplier. 

In spite of the very low production of milk, there is a large 
export trade in ghee which accounts for 9 per cent of the ghee 
output of the Province. The exports were to Bengal, Orissa and 
Mysore and also to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Burma and 
the Bederated Malaya States. Burma and the Bederated Malaya 
States markets have been closed due to the conditions created by 
the war. On an average the total annual export of ghee in the pre- 
war period amounted to 112,598 maunds valued at Bs. 47 lakhs. 
In view of the increasing prices for dairy products and the local 
shortage of supplies, the Grovernment have imposed a ban on 
exports of ghee except under a permit issued by the Commissioner 
of Civil Supplies as a measure of war emergency. Having regard 
to the dietary deficiencies of the Province, the continuance of this 
restriction even in normal times seems necessary. 

Dairying as a subsidiary rural industry 

302. The maintenance of milch animals for selling milk and 
other dairy products like ghee is an important rural industry, as it 
provides occupation to a large number of people, especially women- 
folk, in rural areas. This is an important and useful subsidiary 
occupation to cultivation. The total quantity of ghee and butter 
produced in this Province is nearly one million maunds valued 
normally at Bs. 4,00,00,000. The Provincial Marketing Officer 
has estimated the number of people taking part in ghee production 

800,000 based on the total number of she-buffaloes maintained 
in the Province. One half of them are engaged in retailing their 
own produce. In the Gnntur and Coimbatore tracts buffaloes are 
maintained in varying numbers, generally two to three per holding. 
The womenfolk in addition to helping the ryot in farm work, attend 
to these buffaloes also. It forms part of their routine farm work. 
They attend to the feeding and milking of the animals and the 
chnming of the curd to butter. The butter is sold as such to the 
local dealer or converted into ghee and then sold. The sale proceeds 
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are generally the assets of the womenfolk and the savings are uti- 
lised for buying cattle food or replacing animals or in jewellery 
and clothes. In many cases this income makes the womenfolK 
independent in respect of running the household. Sufficient pocket 
money is always available to them to meet all odd and sundry 
expenses. In dairying economy the sale of milk as milk is the most 
profitable form of disposal. If we take the price of milk at 2 annas 
per lb., 100 lb. of milk will fetch Hs. 12-8-0. ,If converted into 
ghee, the ghee outturn will be only 5 lb., which by sale will bring 
in a return of about Hs. 6. The explanation for the large ghee 
trade is that there is no special cost for the ghee produced in the 
farm. It is a bye-product of farming. The farmer and his family 
consume the buttermilk which is rich in proteins and minerals. 
He generally sells the ghee and purchases vegetable oils which are 
cheaper. 

In the rural economy of the Province, no other improvement 
can bring about so good results in bettering the status of the farmer 
as the development of the livestock industry. It provides him with 
better work cattle at a very low or negligible cost, resulting in 
more efficient farm work. He gets cattle manure as a bye-product. 
His cash income is increased by the sale of larger quantities of 
milk, produced more economically. The value of the livestock and 
dairy industry as the most important subsidiary occupation to agri- 
culture can hardly be over-emphasized. 


Veterinary services 

803. The organization of Veterinary aid dates back to the year 
1868, when Lord Mayo as Viceroy appointed a Commission to report 
on cattle diseases in India and the measures necessary for their pre- 
vention and cure. The Commission recommended the organization 
of a Civil Veterinary Department, but nothing came out of the 
recommendation. Subsequently, several commissions stressed the 
need for a Veterinary Department and finally the Civil Veterinary 
Department was formed in 1891. Through its various Veterinary 
dispensaries and itinerating Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, the 
department renders medical aid to such of the cattle as are attacked 
by diseases or are otherwise rendered unfit for 'work. Veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries have been established in all the head- 
quarter towns of the districts and in most of the taluk headquarters. 
There are 135 Veterinary Institutions in the Province and annually 
over 3 lakhs of in and out-patients are treated in these institutions. 
The itinerating Veterinary Assistant Surgeons who number 165 
also assist in the treatment of cattle and animals in rural areas and 
they handle about IJ lakhs of cases annually. Their jurisdiction 
extends normally to one taluk and they attend to the outbreaks of 
contagious diseases, castration of animals, treat minor ailments of 
cattle, organize cattle shows and advise the ryots on all livestock 
matters. 
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The Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, was of opinion 
that the aim should be to provide on an average at least one 'Veteri- 
nary Assistant Burgeon tor every 25,000 cattle. On this basis, 
the total number of Veterinary Assistant Burgeons required for the 
Province of Madinas is 880 but there are now only 300 Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons. The juiusdiction of many of the Veterinary 
Assistants extending as it does to two or more taluks is too large. 
The number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries is not adequate 
and the policy adopted by the Grovernment since 1937 to open new 
veterinary institutions only in places where fifty per cent of the 
non-recurring and recurring charges are contributed by local bodies 
or by the public has resulted in an uneven distribution of these insti- 
tutions. Many of them are located in district headquarters or in 
other towns and the ryots of mterior villages are not able to avail of 
the facilities ofiered by them. A peculiar feature m India is the 
absence of the private practitioner in veterinary medicine. 01 late, 
some veterinary doctors have been setting up private practice but 
their number is negligible. 

Veterinary research 

304 . ^The Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928 observed ; — 
“ In no sphere has scientific research conferred greater 
benefits on agriculture than by the provision of means of controlling 
livestock diseases/^ 

The Commission also paid tribute to the record of good work 
standing to the credit of the Civil Veterinary Departments in this 
country. However, modern scientific developments bring about 
fresh methods for solving old problems more efficiently and the 
search for new knowledge is a continuous one. Veterinary Research 
in India goes back to the year 1890, when the first Imperial 
[Bacteriologist began his researches and investigations at Poona into 
the diseases of domesticated animals and the means of preventing 
and curing them. Rinderpest and Surra were the first to be 
tackled. As Poona proved unsuitable for Rinderpest research the 
laboratory was moved in 1893 to Mukteswar, m the United Pro- 
vinces where, the first achievement was the discovery of the anti- 
rinderpest serum. Other discoveries followed and the Institute 
began to supply various sera and vaccines for use against the several 
diseases of cattle all over India. The supply was free in the initial 
stages but in 1925 the Institute was placed on a self-stipporting 
basis by charging for the supplies of sera and vaccines made to 
the various Provinces and States. The Institute gradually expand- 
ed its activities which resulted in the bifurcation of its functions. 
The Izatnagar Institute was started for the manufacture of sera 
and vaccines and the Mukteswar Institute continued with pure 
research. Rapid progress was made in the research field in the 
investigations of various diseases and control measures. Simul- 
taneously, provincial institutions also began to take an active 
part in the field of research. Veterinary research connected with 
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the special problems of this Province is now carried on in the 
laboratories attached to the Madras Veterinary College. A Serum 
Institute was opened in Madras in 1932 to prepare the biological 
products necessary to combat rinderpest and later the manufacture 
of products against other contagious diseases was also undertaken. 
It was temporarily shifted to Goimbatore in April 1942. The ques- 
tion of construction of permanent buildings in or near Madras to 
house the Institute is under consideration. 

Cattle mortality 

305. The following statement shows the mortality from con- 
tagious diseases and other causes among livestock in this Province 
from 1935-36:— 


Cattle mortality in the Province of Madras. 


— 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-3S. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 

(5) 

(0) 

Rinderpest 

2,752 

5,102 

7,983 

8,048 

13,270 

Anthrax 

2,3B3 

3,339 

3,282 

2,107 

3,239 

Haemorrhagic Septi- 

5,504 

6,353 

5,670 

3,801 

4,503 

caexma. 

Foot and Mouth 

970 

2,965 

5^2,358 

610 

1,055 

Bla.ck quarter 

5,857 

7,929 

11,189 

9,554 

4,630 

Others 

5,582 

7,511 

12,190 

34,083 

19,635 

Total 

23,214 

33,199 

42,678 

58,803 

46,332 

Rinderpest 

1940-41. 

(7) 

17,858 

1041-42. 

(8) 

14,001 

1942-43. 

(9) 

13,033 

1943-44. 

(10) 

43,830 

1944-45. 

(11) 

29,084 

Anthrax 

3,324 

2,379 

2,550 

3,375 

2,151 

Haemorrhagic Septi- 

4,938 

5,248 

4,191 

5,898 

8,931 

caemia. 

Foot and Mouth 

1,193 

1,026 

1,005 

809 

433 

Black quarter 

4,688 

3,694 

6,539 

5,212 

4,019 

Others 

23,383 

14,778 

25,041 

17,150 

10,185 

Total 

55,384 

41,120 

52,425 

76,280 

54,803 


The annual reported mortality from contagious disease has 
ranged from 23;,214 in 1935—36 to 54,803 in 1944-45. The increase 
in mortality can be explained in two ways ; it may be due to an 
actual increase in mortality among cattle or to increasing efficiency 
in the recording of deaths. The more efficient the reporting system 
becomes, the larger will be the number recorded up to a stage. 
Whatever may be the number of deaths per annum, the largest 
number of deaths among cattle is due to preventible contagious 
diseases. Another point is the rapid increase in the number of 
deaths from rinderpest. The annual deaths from rinderpest rose 
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irom 5,102 m 1905—^6 to 43,806 m. 1943—44. llmderpest is a 
disease whicii, tiiougli always present in some part oi the country 
or other, has waves of virulence from time to time which take three 
or four years to reach their crest. On the other hand the aiftaual 
deaths from other contagious diseases like Hyemorrhagic Bepti- 
csemia, IBlack quarter, Poot and Mouth disease and Anthrax have 
i-emained stationary almost around the same level with slight 
variations in some years. The actual monetary loss to the culti- 
vator by the death of his cattle is only a small part of the total loss 
which he suffers. Por example, though rinderpest is not so deadly 
among the plains cattle and the average mortality may not be 
more than 30 per cent, the remaining 70 per cent are considerably 
enfeebled by disease. They are unable to work for several months 
and the ryot has to maintain them and at the same time find substi- 
tute animals to carry on his cultivation. So too, in the case of 
foot and mouth disease. Grenerally for every animal that dies from 
foot and mouth disease, ninety-nine may be temporarily incapaci- 
tated. If the actual figures of deaths are interpreted in the light 
of these considerations, it will be evident that epidemic diseases 
cause great injury to the cultivator through the death of his cattle 
and also result in considerable indirect loss through the illness of 
his working or milking stock. The loss in crops consequent on 
inefficient cultivation when working animals are stricken by disease 
is considerable. The financial instability which it creates in the 
farmer’s economic life is also another important factor to be 
reckoned wnth. In long-term policies, the breeding of better 
livestock is considerably handicapped by uncertainties of animal 
life due to contagious diseases. 

Control of contagious diseases 

306- The importance of the measures necessary and the magni- 
tude of the task the department is facing is exemplified by taking 
the one instance of rinderpest. In some countries the advance of 
veterinary medicine has been such that rinderpest is now regarded 
as a disease that can be brought under more or less speedy control 
through resolute action. Unfortunately under Indian conditions 
it is not possible to stamp out the disease on the lines adopted in 
other countries. The disease is wide spread ; effective isolation 
would be so expensive as to be impracticable and owing to reli- 
gious sentiment, the destruction of healthy animals which have 
been in contact with the infested ones cannot be contemplated. 
The method of zoning the affected areas, successfully followed in 
South Africa, also requires considerable organization. The policy 
of stamping out of a disease can succeed only when the disease 
has been reduced to small proportions or when localised. In the 
meantime, rinderpest and other contagious diseases must in the 
main be combated by measures which aim at protecting the indi- 
vidual animal rather than by measures which aim at stamping out 
the source of infection. The Serum Simultaneous ” method of 
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coiiierring immunity from rinderpest Las been saccessfuliy adopted. 
In this process the Tirus ot the disease is injected into the animal 
at the same time that serum is used. A mild attack of rinderpest 
follows. The tissues of the animal prepare their own anti-bodies 
and an immunity for several years is created. The Veterinary 
Department has been carrying on inoculation campaigns free of 
cost to the cultivator. Compulsory inoculations were suggested by 
various bodies including the Jhoyal Commission on Agriculture with 
a view' to controlling the disease. But so tar there has been no 
need to use compulsion except in rare instances. The fact is that 
cultivators very well appreciate the advantages of the Serum 
Simultaneous method but the existing stafi are unable to meet 
the requirements of the rural population with regard to protective 
inoculation. During the year ending March 1945, the Veterinary- 
Department carried out 466,099 inoculations by the Serum 
Simultaneous method with goat virus. It is now possible to 
immunise animals against most of the other contagious diseases 
also. The spread of the contagious diseases is controlled by the 
application of th3 Madras Cattle Disease Act, 1866 and the Madras 
Hinderpest Act, 1940. 

Reporting of cattle diseases 

307. The successful control of contagious diseases among cattle 
IS largely dependent on early discovery and prompt action on the 
part of the authorities and the veterinary stab; before the disease 
has time to spread. Therefore there is great need for an elhcient 
system of recording and reporting of outbreaks. Village munsifs 
maintain a cattle mortality register in which deaths due to certain 
important contagious and non-contagions diseases of animals are 
entered with dates of occurrence- In the event of an outbreak oi 
a contagious disease in a village, the village munsif is required to 
send a report immediately to the Tahsildar of the taluk with a 
copy to the Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeon. The initial out- 
break report is followed by weekly progress reports until the 
disease subsides. With regard to mortality statistics, the village 
munsifs send monthly mortality returns to the Tahsildar who 
forwards them to the Collector of the district, who sends the con- 
solidated monthly return for the district to the Director of Veteri- 
nary Services- The returns are consolidated and reported by him. 
In practice, this system did not work satisfactorily. The number 
of deaths reported was generally far less than the actual number. 
x\part from this, the causes of deaths were not also correctly report- 
ed, deaths from rinderpest being registered under anthrax and 
those from anthrax, under hseinorrhagic septicsemia and so on. 

. This is partly due to the indiference on the part of the village 
munsifs and partly to their inability to differentiate the diseases. 
There was also a large number of unregistered attacks and the 
delay in reporting outbreaks was considerable. In 1935, the Gov- 
ernment examined the whole question and considered that the 

15 
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ej6Q.ciency of reporting would be greatly enhanced by enlisting the 
co-operation of other departments and private bodies. Presidents 
of forest panchayats, village panchayats and irrigation boards 
were entrusted with the work of reporting outbreaks of cattle 
diseases within five miles of their own villages. Por this purpose 
they are supplied with green cards in which outbreak reports can 
be made without affixing postage stamps. The number of reports 
received through green cards is very small but this position is likely 
to improve in due course. 



CHAPTER VIK— RURAL INDUSTRIES 

Introduetory 

308. Rural industries may be divided into three classes. In the 
hrst class are industries which are a wholetime occupation ; in the 
second class are industries which are subsidiary to agriculture ; and 
in the third class are industries which may be suitably termed as 
cottage industries, which enable the agriculturist and his family to 
be occupied in their spare time. The important industries in the 
first class have by tradition been carried on b^' persons belonging 
to certain communities. The handloom weaving industry, for 
example, is generally carried on by the weaving community . In 
certain places, however, the Muslims are good weavers- The local 
crafts in the village like the smithy, and the goldsmith's trade are 
also industries of a communal character. Sheep rearing is also an 
example. What these industries require is rehabilitation hy refer^ 
ence to modern conditions and re-organization at all points. They 
should not be taken up as affording relief from the pressure of 
population on the soil. In the second class of industries will fall 
oil milling, groundnut decorticating, rice milling, sugarcane crush- 
ing and the like. These industries afford employment to the 
agriculturists in the off-season. What, however, is not often 
recognized is that except in regard to the industrial units like rice 
mills, in many of the occuj)ations (like jaggery-making) it is the 
agriculturist himself who is employed. This is relevant in assess- 
ing the extent to which these can be developed to afford fresh 
opportunities for the employment of the agriculturist in his spare 
time. These industries call for work only after the harvest 
of the respective crops. In the third category can be grouped 
together practically any industry which does not demand great skill 
or the assembling of a large mass of machinery. Even in respect 
of the latter it may be possible to split up certain preliminary pro- 
cesses as near the sources of raw material as possible and then 
bring the half -finished product to the factory for finishing. Grad- 
ing of tobacco and the earlier processes with respect to ceramics 
are instances. The rural industries dealt with below will have to 
be appreciated in this background. 

Hand spinning of cotton 

309. Hand spinning of cotton is a home industry providing a 
useful subsidiary occupation both for men and women. It has been 
practised as a subsidiary occupation by all classes of people from 
time immemorial- It more or less died out after the advent of the 
cotton mills, biit recently it has been revived as a result of the 
** Swedeshi movement- It is now carried on practically in all 
parts of the Province. The All-India Spinners* Association and 
kLTadder propagandists have been largely responsible for developing 
this industry. In 1937-38, the Government sanctioned Rs. 60,.341 

I5a 
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to be utilized b% tiie braiielieto ut llie All India tSx>i liners.' A^-( ‘rial ion 
in this Province to finance, design and supply various accessories 
and implements , to conduct research in carding, s|>iiiiiiiig, x>rint- 
ing and dyeing and for the training of workers and the employ- 
ment of these workers as instructors in the villages with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of the artisans and the implements used. 
Ill addition the Government granted a subsidy up to a maximum 
of Rs. 1,25,000 in 1937-38 on the actual increase of production of 
khadi during the year calculated at the rate of one anna per square 
yard of increase. The Association was found to be eligible for a 
subsidy of Ps. 43,494 only on the basis of the increase in production. 
In 1938—39 the Association was given Ps. 1,86,260 I’epresenting 
grants and subsidies. Similar grants and subsidies were given in 
subsequent years also, 

310- The raw material required is cotton. It is purchased 
locally and usually ginned and cleaned by the workers themselves 
with gins and bows. It is then made into slivers. Cotton slivers 
are also sold in the bazaar and bi" the depots of the All India Spin- 
ners’ Association. It is then spun on a charka which costs about 
Hs. 5 to Ps. 15 according to the type of charka. The spun yarn is 
converted into cloth by the woi’kers by giving it to weavers or is 
sold to the depots of the All India Spinners’ Association. There 
are no middlemen in the industry. Generally, marketing does not 
present a problem, as thei’e is great demand for yarn and in most 
cases the All-India Spinners’ Association purchases the yavii. The 
industry is not organized in many places. Only in a few places, 
viz., Chittoor, Madanapalle, .Vizianagaram , Pavur (Guntur), 
Kuvur Vinayashramam (Guntur) and Xandyal, co-operative 
societies have been organised. The societies have a membership 
of 1,260 and a share capital of Ps. 7,750. Only two societies, viz., 
the .Tizianagram Khadder Spinning and Weaving Co-operative 
Society and the Madanapalle Hand Spinners’ and Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society have been working satisfactorily; the other 
four are dormant as the members and promoters have not con- 
tinued to take interest. The following are the economics of the 
industry for spinning yarn of 18 to 24 counts from 1 lb. of cotton. 

ns A . p. 

Cotton 1 lb- . . . . . . . . . 0 S O 

Carding charges .. .. ., .. .. 026 

Total . . O 10 (> 


From 3 ib. of cotton 20 ‘‘ chijttauis ” of \aru are produc-ed within 
three days. 


ns. A# p* 


Price of 1 chittam . . , . . . . . 0 2 6 

Price of 20 ehittams . . . , . . . . 3 2 0 

Cost of ravr material . . , . . . . . 0 10 6 

Income for three days . . . , , . , , 2 7 6 

Income for one day . . . . , , . . 0 13 2 
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Assuming that the worker himself does the carding and making 
of slivers and that he takes one day for each, the average daily 
mcome comes to He. 0-7-11 or 8 annas. The economics of the 
industry depends to a large extent on the ijnalit\ of the I’arn sj>un, 
i.e., on the efficiency of the spinner to spin yarn of finer counts and 
of uniform texture. A worker with some experience in spinning 
can easil}' earn not less than about eight annas a day. 

Hand spinning is easy to revive in rural areas. It requires little 
capital, training or technical skill and can, therefore, be undertaken 
even ]\v the poorest. It can }>e taken up and left oflc at any stage, 
and in the All India Spinners’ Association there ah’eady exists an 
organization to guide ft on proper lines and help in marketing. The 
members of the Vizianagaraiu Kliadder Spinning and ^Yeaving 
Co-operative Society have been carrying on the industry with no 
capital of their own. The industry requires little ph^^sical exertion. 
Even women and old people can contribute something to the family 
income. There is a possibility of increasing the income by increas- 
ing the output improved spinning machines. Compared wnth 
the economics of the mill-made yarn, the economics of this industry 
are certainly low’. It, however, jyroYides a suitable subsidiary 
industry to the agriculturists and other rural people who have little 
else lo do. 


The handloom industry 

311. The handloom industry has always occupied a premier 
position among the rural industries in this Province- The number 
of looms in Madras is greater than in any other Province except 
Assam. The Fact Finding Committee (1941) estimated the number 
of looms in this Province at 340,450 of which 269,306 were active 
and the remaining idle. Their annual output was assessed at 
446,300,000 yards valued at Hs. 14 ,11 ,07,000. The Committee 
estimated the number of persons employed in the industry at 
486,829. On the assumption that about three persons are depend- 
ent on a weaver, which is a very moderate estimate, the popu- 
lation dependent on the industry about the beginning of this decade 
was 1,460,000. The industry is thus second in importance only to 
agriculture. It is primarily a wholetime industry but it ofers sub- 
sidiary occupation to the family of the agriculturist to some extent. 
The handloom weaver, except perhaps in the dim past, has always 
had to contend with difficulties. The actual weaver is under the 
control of a master-weaver who acts both as a trade middleman and 
financier. T/ike the agriculturist in relation to the village money- 
lender, the master- weaver has the weaver in his clutches by a 
system of advances that are constantly outstanding ; but like the 
village money-lender he performs a useful function in organizing 
the financing of the industry and watching the trade in a manner 
that the individual w^eaver cannot do. The difficulty of the weaver 
is that he does not get his due share. The weavers in the villages 
generally belong to communities that have been carrying on the 
industry for generations, and what with poverty, exploitation and 
corisfant incjcor y 7 ork, they compare unfavonrably with the average 
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ryots. Tiie handloom industry itself has, in recent years, been 
tending to decline. The main cause that started off the downward 
trend was the development of machine woven fabrics in England 
and later in India itself. The protection extended to the mill 
industry in 1922 in the form of an import duty on foreign ^^arn 
raised the cost of production of cloth on handloom. The suspension , 
and later, the abolition of the excise duty on cloth enabled mill 
cloth to compete more effectively with handloom fabrics. The 
economic depression accentuated the decline. There are also 
certain inherent economics in the large scale production of the 
mills that cannot be overlooked. Gradually therefore more and 
more looms become idle. In 1920-21 India imported 1,460 million 
yards of clothe Indian Mills supplied 1,430 million yards and the 
handlooms 1,150 million yards. In 1930-31, the "corresponding 
figures were 870 milHon 3 urds ; 2,460 million yards; and 1,360 
million yards. In 1939-40, they were 560 million yards, 3,790 
million yards, and 1,600 million yards. The share of the Indian 
mills has been steadily going up. From the beginning of the war, 
however, the handloom industry started looking up, partly due to 
the pre-<K5CUpation of the mills in India with war supplies. The 
policy of the Government of Madras in getting part of the standard 
cloth output from the handlooms also helped in this revival. Jus! 
at present a boom exists in the handloom industry. 

312. In discussing the future of the industry a practical question 
is, can the handlooms ever produce cloth as cheaply as the mills? 
The industry can flourish only to the extent of its utility. With 
rhe mills now turning back to civilian production a crisis in the 
handloom industry is imminent. The development of powei* 
textiles is a definite modern trend and it is neither desirable nor 
possible to stop it in order to bolster up the handloom industry. 
At the same time, the state cannot sit back and watch the livelihood 
of one and a half million people being slowly taken away from them . 
The problem becomes more a social than an economic one ; in other 
words, it is not the problem of handloom weaving that is important 
but the problem of the handloom weaver. 

A practically sweated industry like handloom weaving will no 
doubt cling to life with surprising tenacity. It is significant that 
when the figures of production of the last three decades in India 
are compared, there is an actual increase in handloom output by 
30 per cent- The mill industry has expanded more at the expense 
of foreign imports than the handlooms. Another relevant circum- 
stance is the type of cloth in which handlooms specialize. The 
majority of the handlooms use yarn of less- than 40 counts- 18 per 
cent of the looms use very high counts. The cheaper fabrics that 
are used in the country-side and the best fabrics in which quality, 
individuality, fanc^-work and design count more than price are 
thus lines in which the handlooms may well specialize in the future. 
This may perhaps lead to a gi*adual reduction in the volume of their 
output but this should be counteracted by measures to absorb the 
surplus in other occupations principally in the textile industry 
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itself. The organization of the handloom industry should also be 
improved. Starting from the mill that supplies the yarn, it is 
first necessary to prevent intermediate costs between the mill and 
the weaver from being heavy. At present, the yarn trade has to 
pass through wholesalers and retailers and each agency adds a 
percentage. The Government either acting directly or through 
co-operative organizations, must set up organizations that should, 
except for overheads, pass on the yarn to the weaver at ex-mill 
prices. The weavers themselves must be organized into co-opera- 
tive societies, attached to the yarn selling co-operative organizations 
on the one side, and the Provincial Handloom Marketing Society 
oti ihe other. The weaver has to be relieved from two difficulties, 
an addition to his cost of material by the yarn dealer and 
su])stractions from his selling price of cloth by the master- 
weaver. Another line of approach to the problem is the organiza- 
tion of the weavers into small factory units as in Malabar, and the 
promulgation of legislation to regulate these small units. At 
present there are weavers co-operative societies, but thej- have just 
touched the fringe of the problem. During the coming five years 
it is proposed to bring at least 60,000 looms under co-operative 
organizations. A number of dye-factories are also proposed to be 
erected to enable the handlooms to obtain their requirements of 
dyed yam. 

Cotton Dyeing and Printing 

313. Dyeing and printing are ancient industries like cotton weav- 
ing and claim co-existence with it. Before the advent of synthetic 
dyes, they were to a large extent the hereditary occupation of 
certain classes but this exclusiveness no longer exists. Dyeing was 
then an art which required a thorough knowledge of the various 
vegetable dye stuffs and the proportions in which they had to be 
mixed to yield different shades. It has now become an industry 
that can be carried on without much special skill. Dyeing of cloth 
and yarn is carried on in the Circars, North Arcot, Salem and 
Chingleput districts. 

Block-printing on cloth is done in the Circars, and in the 
Madura district. The industry is chiefly in the hands of master- 
weavers and middlemen who employ labourers. They carry on the 
industry generally with their own funds and sell the finished 
goods. In some centres, e.g., West Godavari and Kistna districts, 
the owners of dyeing and printing houses execute orders from the 
public and traders who supply the cloth or yarn. The Madras 
Handloom Weavers' Provincial Co-operative Society, Limited, has 
four dye factories at Salem , Chirala (Guntur district) , Madura and 
Hajahmundry so as to meet the requirements of coloured yarn of 
the primary weavers' co-operative societies. Some of the primary 
weavers' societies are having their own dye houses. The Provincial 
Society has also a screen printing factory at Madras. The chief 
raw materials required are the dye stuffs and chemicals. Very 
rarely are indigenous dyes used. In Masulipatam, the ancient art 
of " Kalamkari printing with indigenous dyes is still carried ou 
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by a few families* This ancient industry nearly died out but has 
been revived by the Provincial Society bj" placing large orders for 
this iine printed cloth and marketing it through its emporiums. 
Dye stuffs are imported from foreign countries like the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. - The Imperial 
Chemical Industries are the chief importers of dye stuffs in this 
Province. The workers obtain the dye stuffs from local merchants 
or agents of the Imperial Chemical Industries. Chemicals, except 
hydrosulphite of soda, are also obtained from local merchants. 
They are generally supplied by the Mettur Chemicals. As regards 
hydrosulphite of soda which is an essential chemical in dyeing, 
the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, 
Ijimited, is the sole distributor for the Province. The distribution 
is made by the Provincial Society in the city and its sales emporiums 
in the mufassal under a system of permits issued to consumers 
b\ the Provincial Society. No elaborate tools and appliances are 
required for the industry. Por dyeing, tubs for boiling and dyeing 
cloth are required. Por printing on cloth, wooden blocks wdth 
various floral and other designs are necessary and they are made 
locally to order. A tub costs about Hs. 50 and a wooden block 
from ^Ps. 2 to Bs. 10 according to the design and workmanship. 
In the Circars the average daily wages of a worker range from 
Be. 1 to Bs. 1-12-0 while they range from Bs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2-8—0 
in the Tamil districts. 

814. In most places the industry is well organized and does not 
generally suffer from serious handicaps except difficulties in 
securing sufficient quantities of dyes. With the advent of synthetic 
dyes, the industry is dependent on foreign dyes. The extent to 
which local natural dyes can be used as well as the prospects of 
starting a large scale dye industry in the country are matters that 
require examination. Nearly 55 per cent of the \arn consumed by 
the handloom weavers is dyed yarn. The handloom weavers of this 
Province absorb about 25 per cent of the total quantity of dyes 
consumed by the handloom weavers in India. When with the 
outbreak of the War there w^as a general shortage of dve stuffs, 
and the imports of synthetic dyes became restricted, the Industries 
Department took up the question of reviving* the use of natural 
dyes obtained from indigenous plants. Experiments were con- 
ducted at the Government Textile Institute, Madras, with natural 
dyes of indigenous growth, and information about the method of 
extraction of colouring matter from these natural products and 
recipes for different shades were printed and published. The 
Government also requested the Director of Agriculture to take steps 
to conduct propaganda in favour of cultivation of indigo and 
turmeric. The Vegetable Dyes Committee suggested (1) the pre- 
paration of standard extracts of a few carefully chosen dyes, (2) the 
preparation of dye extracts for colouring foods and allied articles 
and (3) synthetic work on the preparation of new dyes from one or 
two natural colouring materials chosen as raw material's. It is 
understood that the schemes of research on vegetable dves in 
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accordance with these lines are in progress under the auspices of 
the Government of India. 

Though printing by the textile mills has affected the hand 
printing industry, there is still scope for the development of hand 
block printing as in certain floral and other designs it can hold its 
own against the competition of mills. In recent vears, owing to 
changes in public taste and fashion, there is a growing demand 
for hand printed fabrics for use as saris, jackets, door and window 
curtains, table and bed spreads. The Screen Printing Factory of 
the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative SocieW, 
liimited, which has employed 11 printers and 2 designers, has 
recently introduced multi-colour printing and the daily output js 
about 500 yards. Tlie designs are very popular with the iDiiblic. 

Hosiery 

315. Manufactm'e of hosiery can be a cottage or a large scale 
industry. In this Province it is both. There are fifteen organized 
hosiery factories coming under the Indian Factories Act. In 
addition there are a large number of small hosiery units employing 
less than twenty persons. The industry had to face keen com- 
petition from imports from Japan, but the war has given an 
impetus to the industry and its position is steadily improving. The 
knitting machine can be worked by power as well as by hand. It 
is a home industry suitable for women who can work the machine 
by hand in their spare hours. Each family can own a small 
knitting machine which does not cost much and the art can be 
learnt easily with a little training. Fnitting machines have to be 
imported from foreign countries, and though they are not 
immediately available they can be imported in the near future. 
Further the question of manufacturing them in India needs 
examination. This is an industry in whose development women’s 
co-operatives can play a large part. Co-operative societies can 
introduce the industry among several families by advancing the 
necessary amounts for the purchase of knitting machines, supplying 
the necessary yarn for knitting and undertaking the marketing of 
the hosiery goods produced. The advances can be recovered from 
members in easy instalments from the sale proceeds of the knitted 
goods. In course of time the output of the members’ labour on the 
knitting machines can be capitalised and they will become the 
owners of the machines. 

Lace and Embroidery 

316. Face and embroidery are miinor industries capable of being 
pursued by all classes of women, rich and poor. But they are 
confined to the several industrial schools for girls in the Province 
and to missionary institutions like the Mylapore Home Industries. 
A few women make them not for sale but for their own use. Lace 
making is carried on as a cottage industry in about 60' villages in 
ISfarasapur and Palacole taluks of the West Godavari district. About 
2,000 women and girls over 8 years belonging to all castes, bixt 
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di*awii mostly from Christians, Pallis (fishermen caste) and Telegas, 
are employed in producing Irish crochet lace. The workers being 
poor carry on the industry only for wages. Middlemen in the 
trade purchase diamond thread, supply it to workers and take back 
the finished goods after paying wages. On an average a woman 
gets 6 annas a day and a girl 4 annas. The industry has received 
an impetus on account of the war. Women evacuees from Burma 
who had to earn their livelihood took to this industry in large 
numbers. A co-operative society mainly for these women was 
organized at Narasapur. Crochet lace produced in this district is 
not marketed for local consumption, but exported to foreign 
countries like South Africa, Canada and the United Kingdom. 
The industry suffers from two handicaps, viz., lack of adequate 
supply of diamond thread and of an established and steady market 
for the goods in foreign countries. In Madras (Triplicane) , in 
pre-war days, about 300 persons used to be engaged in embroidery 
in silver lace on silk frocks and sarees. They used to work for 
private firms and drapery shops, for wages ranging from 8 to 12 
annas a day. But owing to the scarcity of lace and finer varieties 
of costumes on account of the war, they were engaged in preparing 
badges for war orders. The middlemen used to obtain the lace from 
Surat and supply it to the workers, taking back the finished goods. 
More than Bs. 30,000 used to be paid as wages in a year to these 
workers. The finished goods found ready sales in Karachi and 
other places in Northern India. 

317. in Madras City, a woman instructor for embroidery has 
been appointed out of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank*s 
grant for the development of women’s cottage industries and six 
women’s cottage industries co-operatives have been organized. 
The work undertaken by these societies is mainly needle work, 
tailoring and embroidery. As embroidered goods find sales only 
among the rich and upper msddle classes, their market is limited 
and the possibilities of developing the industry on any large scale 
are also limited. But the industry provides a useful subsidiary 
occupation to women of all classes who have spare time. 


Sillc 

318. There are two kinds of silk in this Province — ^mulberry silk 
and eri silk. The silk worms producing silk cocoons of the former 
variety feed upon mulberry leaves and the eri silk worms feed 
upon castor leaves. The rearing of mulberry silk worms is called 
sericulture and the rearing of eri silk worms is fermed as ericulture. 
Both sericulture and ericulture are cottage industries which afford 
employment to a large number of people. 


Serieulture 

319. Sericulture is peculiar to the Salem and Coimbatore 
districts. While Kollegal taluk is famous in the Coimbatore 
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district, the Hosur taluk of the Salem district contains a few 
villages where mulberry is grown on a small scale. In the Hosur 
taltik the industry is carried on in about 80 villages in and around 
five centres, viz., Denkanikota, Berikai, Athimuguam, Hosur 
North and Hosur South. It is estimated that about 240 acres are 
under mulberry cultivation in this taluk. Kollegal is situated at 
an altitude of 2,000 to 2,500 feet above sea level and a very agree- 
able temperature varying from 75 degrees to 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
with an average rainfall of 30 to 32 inches in a year, and possesses 
ideal conditions for growing mulberry. It is grown in this taluk as 
an unirrigated dry crop. Almost every village in the taluk with the 
exception of a few isolated hilly villages has taken to this industry. 
The extent of land under mulberry cultivation is about fifteen 
thousand acres. Silk worm rearing is the main subsidiary occupa- 
tion of the agricultural classes such as Sivabbaktas, Gangadhikars , 
Gowdas, Uppaligars and also scheduled castes who rear worms on a 
^Qiall scale. The mulberry plantation, when once raised, lasts for a 
decade requiring only regular pruning. The first leaf picking is 
made generally four or five months after planting. Ordinarily six 
to eight leaf pickings are made in a year. The bulk of the seed 
cocoons used by the Kollegal rearers used to be obtained from the 
Mysore villages. In order to render Kollegal self-contained in this 
respect, an experimental farm has been opened at Thadaguni which 
is located in the heart of the Kollegal silk worm rearing villages. 
The Department of Industries and Commerce is paying increasing 
attention to sericulture. Four silk farms are now maintained by 
the department at Coonoor, Hosur, Palmanar and Thadaguni- In 
addition, the department has been assisting the private farm at 
Vedakangulam in the Tinnevelly district. Seed cocoons are raised 
in these farms for distribution to Kollegal rearers in the shape of 
disease-free layings. The number of rearings in a year varies from 
six to eight and the rearing is carried on as a part-time occupation 
of the farmer who devotes two or three hours a day when it is in 
progress. Since the worms are domesticated and kept inside the 
house, the farmer and members of his family find ample time to 
tend them even in the busiest agricultural seasons; but generally 
rearings are so timed that they do not ordinarily interfere with 
other agricultural work. One thousand seed cocoons give about 400 
female moths or 400 layings of eggs. These are ordinarily reared 
in a tray in the first week, in two trays in the second week, and in 
four trays in the third week and they occupy about 20 trays in the 
mature stage. The yield from them is about 5 maunds of cocoons. 

320. The first Tal-ilf Board and the Industries Conference held 
at Simla in 1934 considered that the distribution of “ cellular ” seed 
was the first problem which had to be solved, if sericulture was to 
be improved and developed, and as a result, the Government of 
India decided to distribute annually for five years among the seve- 
ral Provinces, grants amounting to one lakh of rupees. A sub- 
vention is being granted every year to Madras for the production 
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and diistri but lull of disease-free cellular seeds, for the conduct of 
research on the diseases of silk worms, and for the production, and 
distribution of disease-free cross-breed: seeds in the Koilegal taluk. 
Out of the GoTernment of India grant and Provincial Funds, 
fourteen moth testers are now employed by the Government in order 
to test, in the houses of the rearers, the seed cocoons produced by 
them and subsequently to supervise the reaiings. They also dis- 
tribute disease-free and cross-breed seeds to rearers. The Indus- 
tries Department also purchase seed cocoons which are produced in 
localities other than Ivollegal and sell the disease-free layings to the 
rearers at a nominal price. There are also ten aided grainages 
stationed in the important rearing t illages of Alahalli, Chennalinga- 
nahalli, Chilakunadi, Hondrabalu, Hasmalangi, Kannur, Xama- 
karai, Kongraili, Singanellm* and Tliagarapiiram, who test the seed 
cocoons and distribute to disease-free cross-breed seeds. The five 
sericultural demonstrators of the Industries Department stationed 
at important district centres, viz., Berikai, Denkanikota and Hosur 
in the Salem district, Tenkasi in the Tinnevelly district and Kshira- 
sagaram in the Chittoor district have been carrying on intensive 
propaganda work. The total acreage imder mulberry cultivation in 
all the district centres is about 500 and much useful work has been 
done especially at the Berikai centre. 

321. The economics of the sericulture industry as carried on in 
ihe Salem district is as follows : — 

Capital expenditure — 

RS. A. p. 

1. Three acres of garden lands Ks 200 3 . . 600 0 0 

2. Appliances for rearing — 

(i) Wooden stand for mounting trays . . 7 0 0 

(ii) Ten bamboo trays for rearing silk worms 7 S 0 

(iii) Knife for cutting mulberry leave< . . 18 0 

( iv) Spring trays for cocoons . . . . . . 7 8 0 

Total . . 623 8 0 

Recurring expenditure — 

1 . Cost of manuring land . . . . . . . 50 0 0 

2. Cost of planting mulberry . . . . . . 25 0 0 

3. Cost of weeding . . . . . . . . . . 25 0 0 

4. Cost of (eggs) layings at Rs. 2 per 100 for 1,600 

layings ' . . ‘ 32 0 0 

Total . . 132 0 0 

Income — 

1 00 la.yings will produce about 20,000 cocoons. 

1 ,600 layings will produce about 3,20,000 cocoons. 

If sold for seed at Rs. 3-8-0 per 1,000 cocoons — ^Rs. 1,120. 

If sold for reeling at Re. 1-2-0 per 1,000 cocoons — Rs. 360. 

The Government are purchasing cocoons for seed pnrpo.se at 
Rs, 3-8-0 to Rs. 4 for 1^000 cocoons, 
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^ J?iic aiiiiuai nei iiLcuuie il cocoons aic fcuid fur seed is roiigliiv 
liS. 1,120 • If sold for reeling (Ks. 360 — 132) 

oi Hs. 228. ilie Sericulture branch of the Industries De|>artiiieot 
assists the rearers iii the following wavs : — 

Assessed and unassessed waste lands are given free fur 
inuiberry cultivation for a period of 8 years. 

(2) Xioans up to a maximum of Us. 25 per acre are advance<l 
lor cultivation expenses for 3 years at 61 per cent interest per 
annum. 

io) Technical advice is given for rearing the first two sets of 
layings in the various centies. 

fl) The seed or the ia^'ings are tested and supplied to the 
ryots and the cocoons are bought by the Grovernment for seed 
purposes. 

(5) The spring trays are lent to the ryots at 6 pies per tray. 

Silk rearers do not generally reel silk. A few reelers in each 
central village own a crude type of charka. The process of reeling* 
silk with these charkas does not give the necessary twist and unifor- 
mity to the silk thread. The Industries Department has introduced 
certain improvements in the country charka and many country 
charka reelers have carried out the improvements to their primitive 
reeling machines by attaching buttons and pulleys and this has 
improved the quality of the silk to a considerable extent. In 1941— 
1942, the Grovernment sanctioned a scheme for the free distribution 
of Japanese model foot reeling machines, with re-reeling attach- 
ments, among the reelers ; 62 machines were manufactured during 
that year and 34 machines were distributed by the Industries 
Department. 

Ericulture 

322. Ericulture is the cultuie of silk worms that feed on castor 
leaves. There are about 250,000 acres under castor cultivation in 
the Province and the cultivation is for castor seed only. The castor 
leaves now wasted, can be utilized to rear the eri worms and an 
important industry can be developed without detriment to the 
castor seed. The ericulture industry is the best subsidiary occupa- 
tion for castor growers. The eri worms are bred entirely in 
cottages. They are hardier than the mulberry worms. The appara- 
tus is inexpensive and the work involved is simple and can be 
carried on by women and children in their spare time in their own 
houses. The Industries Department has carried out demonstra- 
tions in ericulture at different centres in the Province. A number 
of persons have been trained in ericulture in the Government 
Textile Institute, Madras. The ericulture industry in the Province 
has not made much progress, mainly because of the absence of a 
ready market offering remunerative prices for eri cocoons. The 
Coonoor Silk Farm of the Industries Department continues, how- 
ever, to grow castor and functions as a department centre for the 
production of eri eggs or seeds for purposes of distribution to all the 
centres in the Province. 
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323. The ericiilture industry is given much encouragement in 
the Orissa Province. As ericulture affords a very profitable subsi- 
diary occupation to castor-growers and provides a profitable 
exploitation of the castor leaves which go to waste now, there is no 
reason why the industry cannot be revived and a demand created 
for cloth woven out of eri silk. It is said that it is difficult to 
produce on the charka eri spun yarn of uniform quality and count 
and that eri cocoons can be supplied to waste silk plants for the 
manufacture of spun silk, if the waste silk plants can be set up at 
a low price. There should be scope for the setting up of a waste silk 
plant not only with a view to retaining in the country and convert- 
ing into spun silk, the waste produced in Kollegal but also for 
utilizing the eri cocoons. Now that the war is over, it will not be 
difficult to obtain delivery of a plant from abroad. Co-operative 
societies can play a useful part in finding a market for eri silk cloth, 
if sufficient quantities can be produced. 

Woollen Industry 

324. The woollen industry in this Province may be divided into 
three sections : — 

(1) Pile carpet industry ; 

(2) Drugget industrj’ ; and 

(3) Cumbiy weaving industry. 

These industries are carried on both on a factory and on a 
cottage basis. The industries based on wool are generally localized 
in places where large flocks of sheep are maintained , and are carried 
on by Kurambas who are professional shepherds. It is normally a 
subsidiary occupation. The Pile Carpet industry is pursued in and 
around Bllore in the West Godavari district, Masulipatam in the 
Kistna district and a few centres in the North Arcot district. In 
North Arcot it is organized more or less on a factory basis being 
attached to tanneries or being owned by people already in the 
tannery trade. The carpets manufactured are mostly for export 
and the industry is well organized. In West Godavari and Kistna 
it is not quite so well organized and is carried on by middlemen 
merchants and master weavers who own from two to five looms 
each. It is estimated that there are about 1,000 persons, mostly 
Muslims, employed in the industry- The number of looms in West 
Godavari district is estimated to be about 400. About 100 are said 
to be working in Kistna district. The merchants who control the 
industry obtain orders from outside and entrust the work to the 
master weavers. The rates at which the master weavers have to 
execute the orders are fixed and sometimes advances are also given 
for purchase of raw materials. The master weaver in turn employs 
a number of skilled workers who are paid about 3 rupees per square 
yard of 4J threads carpet. The wages differ according to threads 
per square inch. The drugget industry is concentrated in the 
Salem and North Arcot districts, but principally in Salem in small 
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factories managed and controlled by manufacturers. The druggets 
are also generally exported. The raw material used is dead wool 
which is cleaned in a crude manner by a willow machine and after- 
wards hand-spun on charkas. The cumbly weaving industry is 
pursued by individuals in the Ceded Districts, West Godavari, 
Kistna, Guntur and Salem districts. The wool is obtained from 
their cwn sheep or purchased from owners of sheep or sheared on 
contract by the weavers themselves. The industry does not require 
large capital and the weavers generally obtain the necessary funds 
from the local money-lenders. The men attend to carding, sizing, 
spinning and weaving and the women help in spinning and carding. 
ISTearly one-half to two-thirds of the workers are unskilled. 

325. The cumbly w^eaving industry of the Ceded Districts is 
scattered over various villages in the districts of Anantapur, Bellary 
and Xurnool. The cumblies woven in the Anantapur villages are 
comparatively rough. The yarn is spun on a charka by the members 
of the weavers’ family. The industry is carried on on similar lines 
in the villages in Bellary district except that a very much finer 
quality of cumbly is woven, the spinning there being of a high 
standard. In Kurnool district, the practice is to stretch the cum- 
blies after weaving on a frame, pour boiling water over them and 
rub them in order to shrink the fibres and render them soft and 

felted ’ like the European type of blanket. The conditions under 
which the work is carried on in the villages of the Ceded Districts 
are extremely primitive. The houses of the weavers are so small 
that they cannot accommodate the looms within then* houses. They 
are generally located outside the houses and in a few cases with a 
mat for shelter over them. The loom consists essentially of four 
pegs driven into the ground, a square beam, a small hole for the feet 
of the weaver, a rope and a bar of wood to which the warp is 
attached for stretching. Warp for only one cumbly is prepared 
at a time. It is sized with tamarind juice. The separation of the 
threads in order to obtain the shred is done in a very primitive way 
similar to that adopted in the case of the vertical pile carpet loom. 
The shuttle is, in some cases, no more than a piece of hollow bamboo 
with the wool weft stuffed inside ; in other cases it is merely a small 
stick with the wool wound around it. It is thrown or pushed from 
a piece of wood with a wedge shaped “ feather ” edge. 

326. In the Madura district about 500 persons are engaged in 
the industry. All of them are shepherds and rear sheep. The wool 
produced in the several centres is mostly purchased by middlemen on 
terms extremely disadvantageous to the shepherds and exported to 
Madras. The weavers use crude implements and the cumblies are 
of a coarse type and do not command good prices. They are sold by 
the producers themselves in shandies or to the merchants. The 
merchants in charge of marketing gain about 4 annas on each 
cumbly. Evidently due to the low prices fetched for the finished 
goods, the shepherds are tempted to sell the wool, as such, instead 
of spinning and weaving it. Dack of technical advice, absence of 
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proper orgauizaiiou, lack oi' linance and marketing facilities are 
some of tile handicaps from which the mdiistiy is sufiEering in the 
district. 

In the Coimbatore district the industry is carried on in two 
villages (viz., Kannampaiayam and Xallangal in Palladam taluk) 
by over 500 persons as a cottage industry. The Xm-umbas obtain 
wool from their own sheep or purchase it from neighbouring villages 
or from the Anamalais. When they obtain wool from neighbouring 
villages, they do not pay cash, but pay at the rate of 1 cumbly for 
shearing 50 sheep three times a year. The cumblies are sold in 
neighbouring shandies where merchants purchase them and send 
them to Bulur, Coimbatore, Tiruppur and Pollachi. 

In Guntm% the industry is x>ursued as a subsidiary occupation by 
Xurumbas during the oft season, when they are not employed in 
agricultural operations. It is carried on exclusively in three villages . 
The weavers do not rear sheep- They obtain wool from the coastal 
villages of Bajpatia taluk. The cumblies being of a coarse variety, 
are sold within the district by the weavers themselves who hawk 
them in the villages. They are purchased by the agriculturists and 
the labouring classes. An attempt was made in 1939 to start a 
co-operative society for the weavers at Karupapalem but owing to 
their apathy and want of a market for the cumblies the proposal was 
dropped. 

327. One bright feature in this industry is that the workers are 
nut indebted to any large extent. This is mainly due to their 
frugal habits and the fact that they obtain the raw material fi^om 
their flock or the amount I’equired for the purchase of raw material 
is not large. They take small advances from the landlords under 
whom they are working. Sometimes they receive advances from 
the merchants for the purchase of wool and the advances are 
adjusted from the sale XDroceeds of the finished products. In the 
Beluguppa and Tanakal village of the Anantapur district, however 
the weavers are reported to be indebted to the merchants who keep 
them under their grip by advancing small loans liberally and keep- 
ing a sort of running account with them, 

328. The wool required for the industry is sheared once in 
summer and once in winter for about 4 or 5 years. Wool is also 
sheared once when the sheep is two months’ old. The wool obtain- 
ed from rams and ewes less than one year old is said to be of a 
superior quality. The shearing is done by the weavers themselves' 
and the instruments used are crude. Machine shearing is rare. 
The wool is sorted according to colours and length. The average 
yield of wool per sheep is about 2 lb. and in many cases even less. 
The yield is poor when compared with the yield of sheep in other 
countries, Australia 1\ lb.. United Kingdom about 6^- lb. and the 
United States about 7 lb. The quality of wool produced in this 
Province is said to be poor. The reason is that the shepherds regard 
the sheep more as intended for supplying manure, mutton and 
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«kiurf, tiifci iiicoLiie from iLiebe sources being higb. Anotber reason 
IS that the siieep itre not j)ropeiiy fed owing to the dearth of grazing 
ittcililies. iiestnci oils have been imposed on the grazing of sheep 
iii lesex've foiosts and otliei Government lands. The main source 
ol feeding is, tiierctoic, the grabs gro\\n on hedges, and fallow’ 
fields. JJuring the monsoon, the\ are fed on raw grass, and during 
the dry season they are sent to the jungle or allowed to graze on 
waste and fallow lands. In some cases the sheep-rearers who do 
not weave, sell the clippings to others. Yv’eavers as well as middle- 
men purchase this right. The agents of mills at Bombay and 
Bangalore go into inieiior villages, ad\ ar.ee money to the local 
sheep-owners early in the season and take a\vay a major portion of 
the wool. Very often owing to the tempting terms offered by the 
merchants and the low value fetched by the crude woven cumblieSi 
the weaver finds it more profitable to sell the wool as such instead 
of weaving cumblies and selling them. The cumulative effect of 
all these factors is that, while in some places the weavers do not 
get sufficient quantity of raw wool for their requirements, in other 
places full use is not made of the available wool. In either case, 
the v'eavers are obliged to keep idle during certain parts of the 
3 ’ear. In some centres, wool is imported from outside the district. 
The wool required by certain villages in the Xistna district is 
purchased from the Hyderabad, State. In certain centres dead 
wool is also obtained from tanneries nearby and used for weaving. 
The mixture of dead wool with live wool for weaving often spoils 
the quality of the goods produced, as the dead wool is not properly 
cleaned before use. One of the primary needs of the industry is 
the supply of wool in sufficient quantity and of better quality. Bor 
this purpose the breed of the sheep should be improved. In India, 
Bikaner rams and sheep are said to be of high quality. Sheep- 
breeding societies where Bikaner sheep are reared should be started 
in this Province, The cost of wool is not uniform in all places. 
A pound of raw wool costs about 8 annas now on an average. 

329. The implements used at present are generally of a prirm- 
live type and need improvement. The use of the fiy shuttle is very 
rare. The Industries Department has conducted tests on fly shuttle 
looms using machine spun yam with a view to ascertaining whether 
the wool spun in Kudathini in Bellary district could be used as weft 
in fly shuttle looms. The experiment has shown that the strength 
of the wool is such that it may be used on the fly shuttle as easily as 
single cotton threads of IGs and 20s. The wool was first tried on 
the cotton handloom with a cotton warp and afterwards on a 
“ Jamakalam ” loom with satisfactory results. If the Jamakalam 
fomi of loom with healds, treadles and beating up comb is used, 
tbe output can, in all probability, be appreciably increased, whilst 
if the fly shuttle is also introduced for »sue with single yarns, it will 
enable the output to be speeded up further. The cost of production 
also will be less. The output can be increased further if sectional 
warping machines for preparing long warps could be set up. Apart 
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from the introduetiou of Hy shuttles, a good deal can be done to 
increase the weavers’ output bj the introduction of “ treadles ” ana 
heaids ” to obtain the shred and a slay to beat up the weft. JL’he 
weavers are by natui'e conservative and are slow to take to improve- 
inents. The improved implements supplied to the weavers of Xanu- 
Jiiolu were not used by them to any large extent. Two fly shuttle 
looms and a warping and sizing machine were supplied to the two 
societies in the Bellary district. But the members did not take to 
weaving on this improved type of loom. The looms are now kept at 
Bellary and training is being given to young Xurumba lads instead 
of to elders who are conservative. In "the West G-odavari district, 
the womenfolk use a takli for spinning and not the spinning wheel. 
The reason is that wages are paid in these parts according to weight 
and the spinning of line yarn wdiicli involves extra labour will not 
fetch extra income. 

330. The demand for woollen goods comes from widely d die rent 
classes and it should be possible to afford employment in this indus- 
try practically all through the year. But in several places, the 
industry is carried on only during certain parts of the year. In 
Salem district the weavers work during 9 months of the year. The\ 
do not work during the rainy season. In Bellary district the work 
is carried on during the summer and the autumn only. In Kanu- 
molu, the weavers weave during the months of June to December 
only. One reason is that the Xurombas engaged in the industry 
take to it only as a subsidiary occupation. The second reason is 
dearth of raw material. The absence of sheds to protect the workers 
from rain and cold is another reason for the industry not being 
carried on during the rainy and cold seasons, 

331. The economics of the industry are given below : — 

I. Cumhlies 

(i) An ordinary cumbly 7 cubits, 1 span by 5 spans (i.e,, II' 3"' 

X 3' 9") weighing about | to 1 viss with giinji (Guntur) — 

B8. A. P. 


Cut wool — ^warp 3 seers, weft 1 J to II seers • . 2 0 0 

Spinning charges . . . . . . . . . . 0 12 0 

Sizing material .. •• •• -• •• 010 

Weaving .. .. *• •• •• •• 100 


Cost of production . . - - • . • • • • 3 13 0 

Present price .. .. .. •• *• 500 


Margin of profit .. .. .. .• 130 


A family consisting of a husband, wife and child can make 
one ordinary cumbly a day- 
(ii) Kurnool district-^ 

The cost of production of a labourer’s cumbly including wages 
is about Rs. 6—2-0. It is sold to the ultimate consumer at 
Rs- 7—8—0, the middlemen getting a profit of Rs. 1—6-0 per 
cumbly. 
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(iii) Kistna district — 

jFor a cai^t of 6' x 3' — bs. a, p. 

Woollen jam (12 lb. including grey yarn) 4 0 0 

Ilyeing charges . . . , . . . . . , 0 8 0 

Cotton yarn 6s . , . . , . . . . . 16 0 

Weaving charges . . , . . . . . . , 1 14 O 


Cost price . . . . . , . . . . 7 12 O 

Sale price ,, .. .. .. ». 800 


Margin of profit .. .. •. .. .. 040 


(iv) Anantapur — 

Cost of wool •. .. .. .. .. 360 

Carding .. .* .. 020 

Tamarind seeds .. ,, .. .. 010 


3 9 0 


The remaining work o£ warping, sizing, weaving and finishing 
is don© by the weavers. The price at which the cumbly is sold to 
middlemen ranges from Us. 5 to Rs. 5—12—0. The price that the 
ultimate consumer (a labourer in the tea or coffee estates) pays 
after the cumbly passes through the hands of the supplier in the 
estate will be about Rs. 6-8-0 to Rs. 7-8—0. 


(v) West Godavari — rs. a. p. 

Spun wool 3 lb. at 8 annas a lb. . . . . . . 18 0 

Wages (weaving) . . . , . . . . . . O 10 0 


2 2 0 


Sold to the middlemen at Rs. 2—2—0 to Rs. 2-4-0, 

He sells it to others at Rs. 2—8—0 to Rs. 3, 

It reaches the consumer at a cost of Rs. 2—12—0 to Rs. 3—4—0. 

About As. 8 to As. 12 will be received by men weaving and 
As. 6 to As. 8 by women spinning. The daily income of a worker 
in the industry varies in different places. It ranges from As. 8 
to Rs, 1-4-0. 

II. Pile carpets 

Cost of one square yard of the 4J threads of local variety in 
Ellore Pile Carpet Weavers* Co-operative Society — 

Pre-war. At present* 



BS. 

A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of woollen yarn 5 lb. 

2 

5 

6 

5 

10 

0 

Cost of cotton 10 ounce 

0 

4 

2 

0 

7 

8 

Cost of jute 

0 

3 

1 

0 

10 

6 

Weaving charges 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Overhead charges 


. . 


3 

0 

6 

Margin for society 

0 

5 

3 

1 

12 

0 


4 

8 

0 

16 

8 

8 


16 a 
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Bj using tannery wool the cost of production is reduced to about 
Jis, 9-9~^0 per square yard. The master weaver sells the carpets 
at its. 10 per square yard to merchants who in turn sell them at 
Hs. 15 to Bs. 16 per square yard. The daily income of a weaver 
working for wages is Bs. 1-4-0 to Bs. 1-8-0. 


Fibres 

882, The fibre industry is one of the important cottage industrievS 
in the Province providing the rural population with a subsidiary 
as well as a whole-time occupation. Various pi'oducts are manu- 
factured out of coconut, hemp, palmyra and aloe fibres. The 
articles usually manufactured from coconut fibre are coir yarn 
ropes for home and farm use such as ropes for drawing water, 
baiters, for cattle, for fencing and for holding together thatched 
sheds; ropes for “ Kapilais for corking the bottom of boats; 
rope mats; matting brushes and brush mats. The articles made 
of hemp fibre are coarse; they are used for canvas chairs, for spreads 
ing on the floor, for gunnies and as ropes. Palmyra fibre is 
generally exported to foreign countries where it is used for making 
brushes. Aloe fibre is largely used in korai mat weaving as warp. 

Coir or coconut fibre 

333. The coir industry is one of the principai cottage Industries 
of South India and has been in existence from the fifteenth century. 
In India, the coir industry on a commercial scale exists only on 
the West Coast and it is best developed in Travancore. The dis- 
trict of Malabar, the main centre of coir production in this Province, 
is next in importance. Certain pioneer European enterprises made 
the West Coast their chief seat of this industry and over a quarter 
of a centmy it was practically a. monopoly in their hands. Due to 
their efEorts and the availability of natural facilities such as plentv 
of raw materials, retting facilities and cheap water transport and 
labour, the West Coast has become more or less the home of this 
industry. Other parts of the Province have made little progress 
though coconut grows abundantly in several places, in the districts 
of Bast Godavari, Tanjore, Salem," North Arcot, Vizagapatam and 
Coimbatore, In these areas some sort of rope or cordage is made 
to meet the local demand for ropes for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. The chief reasons for the non-development of the 
industry in these areas are (1) ignorance as to the uses of the husks, 
(2) absence of natural facilities for retting and (3) the laborious 
processes involved in spinning. The raw material available in the 
Province is sufficient to produce 180,000 tons of coir per annum 
but only about 25,000 tons are produced and about fourteen per 
cent of the material alone is utSiized. More than a lakh and a 
half of people are engaged in the industry and of these about ninety 
per cent are women who work in-doors by preparing the fibre for 
coir production. In most areas only the unemployed take up this 
work. The industry as it is organized at present in this Province. 
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18 quite unremunerative as the workers who work very hard get, 
on a rough estimate, about 25 per cent of the consumer price and 
the rest goes to fill the pockets of about half a dozen intermediaries 
who operate between the producers and consumers. The labour 
charges for pitting and earthing 1,000 husks amount to 8 annas. 
The net earning of a woman working about eight hours a day for 
converting husk into yarn ranges from half to one anna and a 
woman spinner earns only one to two annas a day. A man engaged 
in rope making gets four annas a day and a woman or a boy only 
two annas. 

3B4. The popularity of coir fibre as a rope making material is 
due to the fact that it is slightly liquefied, is elastic and withstands 
the action of water exceedingly well. It is supposed to wear better 
in sea water than iron chains which get oxidised when immersed 
by the action of sea water. Coir cables are therefore of great value 
in ships. Coir is used as packing material and the yarn and rope 
made of coir are used in bundling, netting, erection of temporary 
sheds, roofings and pandals, drying of tobacco, sugarcane propping, 
scaffolding, drawing water from wells, mho ting and for service in 
carts and boats. It is ho’wever not useful as a textile material on 
account of its coarseness, harshness, brittleness and colour. 

335. The raw material required for the industry is obtained from 
the green husks of the coconut which is not fully ripe. In coir 
centres, coconuts are gathered when they are 10 to H months old 
and just before they are fully ripe. The husk is peeled off by 
striking the nut against a pointed end of a steel or wooden spike 
firmly planted in the ground. Coir is obtained from these husks 
after treating them. Hetting is an important process connected 
with the industry and on this depends the quality of the coir 
extracted. In the West Coast husks are soaked in pits dug out on 
the borders of back-waters or in the gardens where they get water 
on the surface and the material is kept under water for eight to ten 
months covered with leaf fronds and mats with heavy stones placed 
on the mass to keep it below the surface. Properly rBtted fibre will 
be golden yellow in colour. Betting is also done in fresh water in 
other parts of the Province. In East Godavari, Tanjore, parts a? 
Bamnad and Salem the dry husks are soaked only for a few 
hours in fresh water. In some other places the husks, are 
boiled and this is said to be more effective than a few hours 
soaking. After retting is completed, the husk are rinsed in 
fresh water to free them from dirt and mud and when dry, aie 
beaten on a block of wood with a mallet to separate the loosened 
pith from the fibre. Betted husks should not be exposed too 
long in the sun as otherwise they will get dried up and the 
colour gets darkened. In some centres fibre is extracted from 
unsoaked green husks also. Eibre is cleaned in some places by 
spilling over it water mixed with tamarind flower powder and 
beating it with a stick, so as to make it white, After extraction 
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the fibre is sized in a small winnowing machine in Anjengo but 
this is done mostly by hand in Malabar and South !Kanara. The 
use of this machine straightens the fibre and makes it soft. Twist- 
ing of yarn is mostly done with hand as a cottage industry by 
women. To a small extent the fibre is also twisted with the aid 
of a spindle or charka. In this Province the use of the machine 
for spinning is confined to a few factories in Malabar. Almost all 
the coir goods exported from Malabar are of hand'spun yarn. Pope 
making is mainly carried on in the Cochin State and in Malabar 
it is done only on a small scale. This industry is carried on in the 
listricts of South Kanara, Bast Godavari, Kamnad, Chittoor and 
Salem to some extent. Mats and mattings have been developed 
to a large extent in the Travancore State. 

336. In Malabar, the industry is mainly in the hands of capita- 
lists and the workers aie wage earners. In South Xanara, all 
the members of a family except the chief man usually work on the 
industry. The raw material is available in the gardens of the 
workers. Sometimes the workers take small cash advances from 
local middlemen for the purchase of raw material on condition that 
the finished product will be sold to them. A part of the finished 
product is sold to local consumers and the balance is sold to local 
merchants who in turn sell them to bigger merchants. In Bamnad 
district the workers carry on the industry with their own funds 
and the coir goods are sold generally within the district. In 
Tinnevelly, the workers usually work as coolies under middlemen 
who send the coir goods^for sale to Trichinopoly , Bombay, Karachi 
and Mysore State. In Vizagapatam district, the workers do not 
generally borrow funds for the industry but occasionally borrow 
from the middlemen with the stipulation to repay the advance in 
kind. The bulk of the goods is exported outside the district to 
Calcutta, Orissa Province and the Central Provinces. Calcutta is 
usually the largest buyer of coir rope. In Tanjore, Trichinopoly. 
East Godavari, Chingleput, Salem and North Arcot districts, the 
workers carry on the industry with their own funds and the output, 
being comparatively low, is consumed locally. 

387. The economics of the industry vary from place to place on 
account of varying prices of the husks in different places. The 
following are the economics of the industry as carried on in the 
Tinnevelly district. (Unit, one bundle containing 96 hanks of coir 
3 ^arn of 15 scores) : — 


Cost of raw material 

Cost of materials for soaking the 

Tjabour charges 

Cost of 1,000 soaked husks 
S?i.le price of 1,000 soaked husks 


BR. A. p. 

24 0 0 

husks . . . . 18 0 

3 8 0 

29 0 0 
.. 34 0 0 
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3 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

O 14 0 

Cost price of coir yarn of 15 scores 4 14 0 

Wholesale price to middlemen 5 6 0 

Hetail price to consumers . . 6 0 0 

The average daily income of a worker in the industry is about 
8 annas for children who assist the weavers and spinners, fie. 0— lO-O 
to He. 0—14—0 for men and women spinners and Hs. 2—8—0 to Hs. 3 
for men engaged in weaving. 

Before the war, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore exported coir 
manufactured articles to almost all the countries of the world and 
unmanufactured coir to many of them. Germany was the largest 
importer of manufactmed yarn. United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, United States of America, Burma and Italy also 
took considerable quantities of yarn. After the commencement of 
the war, the United Kingdom was the largest importer. The 
trade however dwindled due to want of export facilities. Now that 
the war has ended, the foreign exports will once again commence 
and increase in proportion to the shipping space which will be 
made available. 

33)8* The total extent under coconut cultivation in the 
Province is a little over 600,000 acres which represents 39 per cent 
of the area under such cultivation in India. The output of nuts in 
this Province is about 1,800 millions per annum and on the basis 
of 10,000 husks for a ton of coir, 180,000 tons of coir can be pro- 
duced if the entire raw material is utilized. As it is, the present 
production is only 25,000 tons which means only 14 per cent of the 
husks go into the production of coir. In the Malabar district only 
20 per cent of the husks is utilized for the industry. Though 
facilities for retting and spinning, cheap labour and water trans- 
port are available in abundance in that district, the industry has noi 
made much headway. The defects noticed in the present state of 
the industry are many and vailed. Most of the raw material avail- 
able in the Province does not go into production for want of the 
necessary knowledge and facilities. In the matter of manufacture 
and marketing of coir fibre and its products, much propaganda and 
scientific research are required. The methods now adopted are 
rrnde and even the improvements already made in Travanco7*e are 


One bundle of coir yarn of 15 scores require 87i 
soaked husks at Hs. 34 per 1,000 . . 

Charges for removing the soaked husks from pits at 

Bs. 1-4-0 per 1,000 

Cost of transport £com pits to the places of the 
workers at Rs. 1—4—0 per 1,000 
Beating charges for 87i soaked husks at Bs. 5 
per 1,000 

Winnowing charges at Rs. 3-8-0 per 1,000 . . 
Spinning 
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not copied in Malabar. The following are the methods ''/bich 
should be adopted to inixu'ove the indust.r\ ; — 

(1) At present people who deal in coconuts pluck them only 
when they are fully ripe and dehusk them after a long interval. 
They should be made to realise, by propaganda, how they can aid 
the industry and supplement their incomes at the same time by 
plucking the nuts before they become fully ripe, dehusking them 
immediately and either retting the husks or disposing of them to 
the people engaged in the business of retting. 

(2) Necessary attention is not paid at present in the matter of 
making pits (for retting the husk). In some places in the West 
Coast where natural facilities exist, pits are not dug sufficiently 
deep and further they are not dug in the immediate foreshore of 
rivers. For want of sufficient depth in the pits the layer of mud 
on the husk is washed away by the tide in a month or two after 
pitting, exposing it to the sun. If the pits are not dug in the imme- 
diate foreshore, the tidal waves do- not reach the pits, which is 
necessary to remove the products of fermentation and this spoils 
the colour of the fibre. The pits should therefore be sufficiently 
deep and dug on the immediate foreshore of rivers. 

(3) The beating of the husk to extract fibre requires improve- 
ment. A good deal of fibre is at present allowed to go to waste. 

(4) The fibre is not seasoned at present. It should be 
thi-ashed well and dried. Skilful carding should be adopted by 
introducing the willow machine which is now in extensive use in 
Travancore. Training of workers in working the machine is not 
difficult and with proper training they can acquire the skill within 
six months. 

(5) At present spinning is done mostly by hand. The spin- 
ning wheel should be introduced. Though it is true that we now 
get very superior yarn by hand spinning, the employment of manual 
labour in all the stages results in high cost of production and conse- 
quent failure to command speedy and profitable sale. Travancore 
has grown wheel-minded and Cochin is speedily taking to it. 
There is no reason why Malabar should not follow suit. Wheels 
increase production and improve the quality of the yarn. Further, 
wheels afford division of labour and create specialized labourers 
with the result that the entire iuduetry can be raised to the status 
of one giving full time employment in its different branches to a 
large number of people, instead of continuing as a subsidiary 
industry attended to during leisure hours. 

(6) The manufacture of rugs, mats and mattings in the Pro- 
vince is negligible. Travancore has advanced considerably in this 
field. With the introduction of spinning wheels and with the better 
methods of retting, a good quantity of superior variety of yarn can 
be made available for the manufacture of rugs, mats and mattings 
in Malabar also. 

(7) There should be continuous scientific research into the 
various processes connected with the indiistry in order to ffnd out 
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labour saving devices and machinery. Laboratory trials have indi- 
cated that the period required for retting could be shortened by 
soaking the husk until the bacterial growth is established and then 
lifting the husks and after crushing between heavy rollers returning 
it without delay to the soaking pits. In this way good quality fibre 
can be obtained in less time. This process has not however been 
popularized. 

(8) In the matter of marketing the products, the present 
methods require considerable improvement. There are about half 
a dozen intermediaries between the producers and the consumers, 
with the result that the intermediaries pocket 75 per cent of the 
consumer’s price paying only about 25 per cent to the producer. 
Very often the village shopman who takes the coir-yarn in exchange 
for his condiments pays 15 to 20 per cent less than the merchant. 
Most of the workers are illiterate and poor. Organization of 
co-operative societies for the workers and for purchasing the yarn 
from the workers at important centres will go a long way in enabling 
the producers to get a fair share of the selling price. 

(9) In the sale of coir yarn the greatest defect noticed is the 
absence of standard specifications though the trade recognizes in 
a way certain varieties named after the localities of their production. 
Beypore, Quilandy and Kadulundy are some of the commonly recog- 
nized varieties subdivided further into grades. These grades how- 
ever are neither uniform nor does the producer know anything about 
them. The European firms in whose hands the trade is concen- 
i rated get their supplies through the Indian merchants sort them 
according to colour and quality and fix the prices. They grade the 
yarn. The matting industry in Travancore has a system of stan- 
dardizing 3 ^arn by score numbers but this is also defective as it 
gives room for manipulation. 

339. In connexion with the training of coir workers, a 
demonstration class was started in July 1937 in the Kerala Soap 
Institute, Calicut, with ten stipendiary students most of whom 
were deputed by the local eoir working establishments. The 
training was so successful that in the All-Tndia Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition held at Calicut the students secured certificates 
of proficiency and a gold medal for the excellence of coir carpets 
produced by them . The demonstration class was re-opened at 
F^eypore in May 1938 with 12 students for training in the various 
processes of manufacture of coir. Most of the students became 
capable of spinning yarn comparable in quality to that of reputed 
iirands produced by experienced workers of Anjengo and Travan- 
core. Training in weaving and in the manufacture of ropes, 
brushes and brooms was introduced. A Co-operative Inspector 
underwent training in this school to acquaint himself with the 
technique of the industry and he also visited coir working centres 
in Cochin and Travancore to study the methods adopted there. 
Subsequently he was instrumental in starting a co-operative society 
in Pavarathi, a large coconut' producing centre. The trs^ining of 
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students is still being continued in the school at Beypore and 
teachers are also given training in the industry so that they may 
teach their pupils. The syllabus in this school has recently been 
revised j)i'oviding for a two years’ course in spinning and weaving 
coir. The number of students to be admitted for the first year 
course has been increased to 40 and that for the second year to 20. 

The use of the willowihg machines and spinning wheels and 
charka spinning have been demonstrated in various centres and the 
machines, wheels and charkas modelled on those in use in Travan- 
core have been supplied to various co-operative societies organized 
in the Malabar and Bamnad districts. The Beypore school is also 
equipped with them. Five centres for training of the Burma and 
Malaya evacuees have already been opened and are working at 
Gannanore, Quilandy, Tellicherry, Badagara and Ponnani in the 
West Coast and they have been supplied with necessary machinery. 
Co-operative societies for coir workers have also been started at 
various places. Demonstrations of coir production and manufacture 
of articles from coir have been made at various centres in the West 
Coast, Bamnad, Madura and Tanjore districts for the benefit of 
the workers interested in the industry. Now that the war has 
ended, demonstrations in places in the Chingleput and North Ai’cot 
districts which have been held over will be conducted, to enable 
the people to understand the technique and take to the industry. 

The Government have also sanctioned the starting of three coir 
factories, one in each of the Malabar, South Kanara and East 
Godavari" districts for the production of coir stores. The factories 
will arrange to obtain coir yarn from village yarn units to be 
organized for the production of charka yarn as in Travancore. 

Palmyra fibre 

340. Next in importance to the coconut fibre industry comes 
the palmyra fibre industry. It is carried on in the Tinnevelly, 
Vizagapatam and West Godavari districts. These districts have 
developed an extensive trade in the extraction of fibre and its 
export to foreign countries. In the East Godavari district, it is 
pursued on a small scale in the Cocanada and Peddapuram taluks* 
Tn the Tinnevelly district, people belonging to the Nadar 
Community are engaged in the industry. In the Vizagapatam 
district, Yethas and Malas and in the West Godavari district, 
Malas, Madigas, Yedicas, fishermen and Eapus are carrying on 
the industry. The industry requires practicallv no capital, as the 
sheaths or stems of palmyra leaves are available free or for a 
nominal price. It is carried on chiefly as a subsidiary occupation 
all through the year and on a large scale after the harvest in the 
fields. The fibre is extracted from the sheaths by beating it out 
with a stone or wooden hammer. The workers confine them- 
selves in most of the villages to the conversion of the sheaths into 
fibre. They do not attempt to make any product out of the fibre. 
They take the raw fibre to the shandies or the village merchant 
goes round and collects the fibre accumulated by several workers, 
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The village merchant sells it to the wholesale dealer who in turn 
sells it to the agents of exporting firms. The further process of 
cleaning, drying, combing, assorting and dyeing is done on a 
cottage industry basis in towns like Cocanada, Yellamanchih and 
Anakapalle. In some places like Cocanada, the fibre is combed 
on nails with sharp pointed ends fixed in 2 or 3 rows to a wooden 
plank. Sometimes, the fibre is combed and then dyed black. 
The dyed fibre is assoi-ted and bundled and made ready for export. 
The bulk of the product is exported to foreign countries. Tuti- 
eorin and Cocanada are the chief ports of export of the fibre. 

341. Most of the persons engaged in the industry are unskilled 
labourers. They are not usually indebted to the merchants or 
middlemen. A person engaged in the industry earns about 6 annas 
a day on an average. The chief handicaps of the industry are the 
following : (i) efforts are not taken to convert the raw fibre into 
finished products and to earn higher incomes thereby ; but is practi- 
cally sold in a raw condition for being exported to foreign countries; 
(ii) there are a number of middlemen thriving at the expense of 
the villager, appropriating a large share of the price paid lor the 
fibre by the exporting firms ; and (iii) the workers, by selling the 
fibre without proper cleaning, combing and dyeing, get low prices. 
It is only in Tuticorin that a small portion of the fibre is converted 
into finished products like brushes, doormats and brooms. An 
attempt was made by the Anjuman Industrial School, Madras, to 
manufacture brooms and brushes and it is understood that difficulty 
was felt by this institution in finding a sal© for them. The South 
Indian and Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallways generally 
use such brushes for cleaning railway carriages. Many of the bus 
owners also use brushes for cleaning the floors of the buses. Com- 
mercial firms and banks also use brooms and brushes made out of 
palmyra fibre. Several of the households in Madras City and 
other important towns will buy fibre brooms and brushes if there 
is sufficient advertisement and propaganda. Co-operative Societies 
can be formed for the workers in places where they are concen- 
trated' and can undertake the cleaning, combing and dyeing of the 
fibre- G-overnment assistance by providing capital and technical 
assistance will be necessary for these societies till they are able to 
support themselves. 


Hand-made paper 

342. Paper making as a cottage industry flourished in India 
for centuries from the time of the Mughal Emperors up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It was introduced in India by 
the Mughal travellers who had iearnt it from the Chinese. After 
the advent of machines for the manufacture of paper, the production 
of hand-made paper gradually declined. In this Province Nyama- 
dala, a village 15 miles from I>harmavaram in the Anantapur dis- 
trict, was once a seat of manufacture of rough paper. The industry 
was in a flourishing condit-iop before tbe advent of fine paper from 
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Bombay. It declined gradually and disappeared altogetiier about 
35 years ago. In June 1938, ten candidates were deputed for 
training in the short course of instruction in paper manufacture 
provided by the .All-India Village Industries Association 
Wardha. After the return of the students from Wardha in 
December 1938, the Government sanctioned the opening of two 
training centres in paper making, one each for the Tamil and 
Telugu areas, the classes being attached to two recognized 
industrial schools, viz., the Harijan Industrial School, Kodam- 
bakkam near Madras and the Bharadwaj Ashramam, Pedda- 
kadubur, Bellary district. These centres were given a special 
grant by the Government to meet the expenditure involved and 
the classes were placed in charge of the men trained at Wardha. 
Two other industrial schools, one at Bajahmundry, and the 
other in Malabar started, on their own initiative, by employing the 
men trained at Wardha. In 1939-40 though the special grant was 
withdrawn, the classes continued in the schools under the ordinary 
provisions of the Code of Begulations for Industrial Schools. In 
1940-41 there were paper maMng classes in six recognized schools - 
During this year the Government sanctioned a grant of Bs. 30 each, 
to four ex-students of the Harijan Industrial School, Bodambakkam 
and the Bhadrawaj Ashramam, Peddakadubnr, for starting the 
industry at (1) the Aziznagar Settlement, Oomangalam, South 
Arcot district, (2) Adoni, Bellary district, (3) Kristipadu, Ananta- 
pur district and (4) Bajaji Bural Beconstruction centre, Vengapalle, 
Ghittoor district. The Government directed that certain of the 
Government offices in these four districts should conserve their 
stock of waste paper for the use of the students in the manufacture 
of hand-made paper. The Government also sanctioned a scheme 
for the development of the hand-made paper industry, which pro- 
vided for the constitution of two parties to demonstrate the manu- 
facture of hand-made paper in several centres of the Province and 
the appointment of a supervising demonstrator with headquarters 
at the Deather Tmdes Institute, Madras, to examine the different 
raw materials which could be used for paper making with reference 
to the cost of such materials, the ease with which the pulp could 
be prepared and the kind of paper for which the raw material could 
Best be used. In the course of his tours, the supervising demon- 
strator was to indicate to the demonstration parties the raw 
materials which had been found suitable and demonstrate any 
special treatment required. The Go'^rnment have also set up 
iiree hand-made paper production units at Bezwada, Gaziilapalle 
in the Kurnool district and Bugga in Ouddapah district. In addi- 
tion to these three units the industry is carried on at present by 
the Vizianagram, Chicacole, Nandigama, Chennaraopalem , Oud- 
dapah and Guntur hand-made paper making co-operative cocieties. 
Cottage^ Industries Co-operative Society, tke 
V^ala]ahbad Hindu Beligious Dottage Industries Co-operative 
Society, the National College, Masulipatam and the Grandbalava 
press at Bezwpda, 
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Raw materials 

843. Cellulose is the main raw material i'or paper manufacture, 
it IS found in trees, plants, creepers, grasses and roots and such of 
these as have plenty of cellulose are best suited for paper aiaking. 
Paddy straw, botha grass, jumbee grass, manjum grass, korai, 
sunnhemp and bamboo are a few of them. Waste paper, rags, old 
jute bags, cuttings from tailors and mills, can also be used for 
paper making. In fact paper can be made out of any vegetable 
fibre matter. The other raw materials required are caustic soda 
or slaked lime, bleaching powder, dyes, fuel, sizing materials 
(starch, rosin, china clay, glue and soap) and pure water. The 
appliances used generally are vats, tubs, a drum, a denki, mould 
with wire gauze, a table, two wooden i:)lanks, a hard press, polishing 
stones and woods and an iron sieve. In larger paper units, a 
cutting machine, a mortar, a pulp beater, a water squeezing 
machine, a hard press and a glazing machine are used. The prelimi- 
nary process consists in gathering waste paper, old and worn out 
ropes and rags, mixing the materials with caustic soda or slaked lime 
in proper proportion and allowing the mixture to soak in water in a 
vat for about two days. If the raw materials are vegetable matter, 
the mixture is well boiled and then left for two days to soak in water. 
Then the mixture is converted into pulp and the pulp bleached 
with bleaching pow^der. The bleached pulp is washed with pure 
water so as to remove all dirt and the smell of the bleaching powder. 
If coloured paper is required the required dye is added to the pulp 
in proper proportion. The pulp is then removed to another vat, 
water is added and the mixture filtered in the vat, itself with a 
fine sieve so as to remove all materials which have not been well 
pounded. When this has been done, the pulp is ready for produ- 
cing paper. With a wooden frame having a wire gauze mesh the 
pulp solution in the vat is taken over and moved by hand move- 
ment so as to leave the thick sediment evenly over the frame. The 
sediment is the wet paper and it is transferred to a squeezing 
machine to squeeze water from it. Each paper is then put up 
against a wall and is allowed to dry for two days. On the third day 
either glue, rosin or hot rice paste is smeared over both sides rif the 
paper. After a little drying the sheets of paper are pressed in a 
press so as to remove all shrinkages. Then they are glazed by 
hand with a smooth leg of wood or stone or couch or in a glazing 
machine. The edges of the paper are trimmed and the paper is 
cut to the required size. The economics of the industry, as carried 
on by the ISTandigama Hand-made Paper Making Co-operative 
Society in the Kisfna district, where production is large, is as 
follows”:' — 

For producing two reams of paper per day — 

RS. 

Cost of raw materials and chemicals . . . . . . 5 

Labour charge (16 labourers at 10 annas each) .. 10 


Total 


15 
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Ka. 

20 


Selling price of two reams of paper at 8 annas per quire. 

Gross profit per day . . . - • • . . . . . . 5 

Gross profit for one month (25 working days excluding 

5 days allowed as holidays) . . . . - . . . 125 


Profit and loss accoufit 


Loss. 

RS. 

Profit 

RS. 

Pay of technician 

40 

Gross profit . • 

125 

Clerk 

25 



Kent for office 

5 



Depreciation on building and 
machinery, costing Rs. 6,200 
at 8 per cent per annum 

42 



Net profit 

112 

13 




125 


125 


344. In view of the various items of work involved in the process 
of manufacture of hand-made paper, it may not be possible for 
a single man to produce hand-made paper as a means of earning 
his livelihood, IBut as a domestic subsidiary occupation for villagers 
and agriculturists all the members of a house contributing to the 
labour in one way or another, it would seem to have considerable 
value especially as a wide range of raw materials is available in 
the Province, 

Co-operative societies for hand-made paper making are of receni 
growth. There are at present six such societies in the Province, 
two at Vizianagram and Chicacole in the Vizagapatam district, 
two in the Kistna district and one each in the Cuddapah and Guntur 
districts. The societies are still m their initial stages. As the 
paper produced by this industry has to face th© competition of 
machine-made paper, it is necessary that the quality of the paper 
should be high and the cost of production should be as low as 
possible. Co-operative societies for the development of the industry 
can be organized in more centres and worked satisfactorily, if the 
Government provide the necessary technical and financial assistance 
to the societies in the initial stages. The chief difficulty which 
hand-made paper societies have been experiencing is in the 
matter of marketing the paper produced. The local bodies and the 
Government consume large quantities of paper and if only a part 
of their requirements is purchased from the hand-made paper 
workers and co-operative societies there are possibilities of developing 
the industry. Japan has specialized in art hand-made paper. This 
is the obvious approach to avoid competition from the mills. Though 
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It may take time for hand-made paper makinjg' units to reach a high 
standard in the matter ot producing writing paper, the units can 
now supply rough artistic paper for wrappers, envelopes, card boards 
and blottmg paper and paper for printing purposes. Xiocal bodies 
and the Grovernment can also supply waste paper from their offices 
free or at concessional rates to these institutions. 

Metal industry 

d45. Workmg m metal has been for a long time an important 
cottage industry in the Province. A variety of goods including 
domestic utensils, ornamental wares such as dower vases, ash trays, 
lamp stands, idols and to^s, and scores of other useful articles are 
mad© of metal. Vessels made of brass, copper, bronze, bell-metal 
and lead are used in varying numbers according to means m man^ 
households. These metalwares are preferred not only on account 
of their appearance, but also lor then* durability and utility. The 
industry is pursued as a cottage industry or as a small workshoj) 
industry chiefly by certain communities like Viswakarmas, the 
Viswa Brahmans, the Kammas and the Kammalars. it is also 
pursued by Muslims and Wpddars in Vonipenta in the Cuddapah 
district, Bapus in the Nellore district and Goanese Christians on 
the West Coast. In every town and many important villages in 
the Province a few artisans of this class can be seen. The 1931 
census showed that there were 13,218 persons engaged in brass, 
copper and bell-metal work. - They attend to the repairs of old 
vessels and to the manufacture of new ones; but the industry is 
carried on on a large scale only in a few towns and villages where 
the more skilled among the artisans are concentrated. The reasons 
tor such concentration are the markets created for the wares by 
the large gathering of pilgrims, who visit these centres, the facilities 
for getting fuel cheaply and the presence of persons who finance 
the industry. The chief industrial centres are Vellore, Arcot, 
^Timiri (North Arcot), Satravada and Nalahasti (Chittoor), Anuppa- 
palayam (Coimbatore), Vonipenta (Cuddapah), Conjeeveram and 
Tirukalikunram (Chingleput) , Bajahmundry, Bowlaishweram, 
Tallerevu, Bwarapudi, Anaparti, Mamidada, Samalkota, Pedda- 
puram, Maripudi, Chitrada, Pithapuram, Mamidipaka, Elottepalli, 
Bajanagaram, Tuni and Cocanada (East Godavari), Penugonda, 
Azzram and Palacole (West Godavari), Bamanakkapet and Myla- 
varam (Kistna), Easaragod, XJdipi, Bantwal, Angalli, Earkal, 
Mangalore and Puthur (South Kanara), Nilakottai and Dindigul 
(Madura), Komaleswaranpet , Chintadripet , China Bazaar and 
Bayapuram (Madras), Muthunaickenpatti , Salem, BasipurSim, 
Kattunaickenpatti, Ariyakavundanpatti, Oduvankurichi and 
B. Pudupalayam (Salem), Tinnevelly, Pettai, Vadakahgulam, 
Sankarankoil, Eral, Tenkasi, Vagaikulam and Tachanallur (Tinne- 
velly), Ktimbakonam and Nachiarkoil (Tanjore), Venkatanaioken- 
patti, Sirugambur, Ealgiidi and Jayakondan (Trichinopoly) , 
feotapadu, Parvatipur, Bobbili, Anakapalle and Somalingapalem 
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(Vizagapatam) and Quilandy and neighbouring viliages and Palghal 
(Malabar). 

346, The industry i,s in the hands of capitalists in almost ail 
places and they control both production and marketing. [Very few 
artisans carry on the industry with their own funds or market theji 
goods independently. This is because the articles produced which 
are comparatively costly are neither marketed locally nor quickly 
and the artisans are unable to contract business relations with 
distant places and are too poor to provide their own capital. 
Where, however, new vessels are made with scrap material, they 
purchase the old vessels themselves and make new vessels inde- 
pendently. They sell such goods locally to the consumers direct or 
to the merchants. But such cases are few. The industry has been 
organized on a factory basis in Madras and Kalahasti where 
machinery is used for manufacturing vessels. In other places, 
the work is carried on by the workers in small workshops or in 
houses. The organization of the industry by the merchants is of 
two kinds. One is where the workers are supplied with metal by 
w^eight and the finished products are got back by the merchant 
after paying wages to the workers on the basis of the size, the 
quality of work, and the time involved. The workers do the work 
in the workshop of the merchant or in their homes. If they work 
in the workshop, the employer provides them with charcoal and 
implements. If the workers do the work in their homes, the wages 
paid cover the cost of fuel also. The other method is where the 
merchant deals with master workers who in turn engage the 
workers to manufacture the articles. The master workers are paid 
on the basis of the articles made while the actual workers are paid 
wages either on a time basis or according to the articles made. 
In certain places like Kumbakonam, the traders hand over the 
raw material to the workers along with one half or three-foxirths 
of the wages in advance and the latter are expected to make the 
articles in their homes and return them to the trader. Invariably 
the workers do not return all the goods with the result that the 
balance due is debited as a loan against the worker. This practice 
is largely responsible for the indebtedness of the workers. The 
daily income of a worker ranges from Re. 1 to Bs. 2-8-0 depend- 
ing on the workmanship. 

347. The raw materials, which consist of brass, copper, tin, 
lead, aluminium and iron are imported from abroad. Copper is 
used in the West Coast, Madras, Cuddapah and Tanjore districts. 
Brass is used in Tinnevelly, West Godavari, North Arcot, Coim- 
batore, and Trichinopoly districts. Both brass and bell-metal are 
used in Ghingleput, Vizagapatam, Bast Godavari and Chittoor 
districts. Aluminium is largely used in Madras, Rajahmundry and 
Vizagapatam. Bronze and bell-metal are largely used in Wndigul, 
Nilakottai, Palghat, Rumbakonam, Rakavarapukota, Kotapadu 
and Parvatipur. Read is used in making culinary vessels in Tan- 
jore and Vizagapatam. Apart from importing metal sheets, old 
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broken- and unserviceable vessels and utensils are purchased gene- 
rally at half the price of the new metals, melted and used in 
casting moulds and in making bottoms of culinary and other vessels 
which wear away by constant use. Articles of steel and iron are 
made at Dindigul (Madura), Penugonda and Palacole (West 
Grodavari) and Pajahmtindry, I)owlaishweram and Tallarevu (Past 
<3rodavari). The ordinary furnace with country bellows and the 
anvil and the hammer are in general use. Machines or improved 
tools are rarely used. The worker acquires the knowledge as an 
apprentice under his father, relative or other workers. Metal 
sheets are hammered on anvils by hand to the required shape. 
A vessel is thus beaten out in two or three parts and the parts are 
later soldered. Metal goods are also produced by pouring melted 
metal in earthen moulds of the required shape and dimension and 
then by filing, turning and polishing them. A large variety of 
articles are made of metal. Each class of artisans specialise in 
making particular wares. The chief wares made with brass are 
* Kudams, ’ ‘ bindas, ’ ‘ tapillas, ’ ‘ thambalams,’ ' vanachatis, ' 

‘ chembus, ’ ‘ andas, ’ cups, coffee filters, ‘ adukkus, ’ meals and 
tiffin carriers. Those made with bell-metal are “ sci’ew chembus, ” 
tumblers, cups, trays, bells, beads and ‘‘ kuthivilakkus The 

common lead vessels or “ chembus ” are used for culmary pur- 
poses, In Quilandy, in the Malabar district, articles of an orna- 
mental kind and of high artistic beauty such as hookas, ” lamp 
stands, flower vases, ash-trays and cups and finger bowls, are made. 
Such ornamental metal work is done also in Vedakangulam in the 
Tinnevelly district. Ii’on safes and locks are made in Dindigul, 
Penugonda and Palacole. Steel trunks and buckets are made in 
Penugonda and Palacole. Malabar blacksmiths are famous for 
making articles of cutlery. The Palghat and Quilandy knives are 
famous. Pruning knives, table knives, clasp knives and scissors, 
made in Malabar are lai'gely used in the other districts. 

348. The actual workers are not faced with the problem of 
marketing, as they are mostly working for wages under master 
"Workers or merchants. The merchants generally regulate pro- 
duction with reference to the normal demand. The merchants sell 
their articles locally in their shops or export them to important 
towns where they open branches or appoint agents or contact 
merchants and sell the goods for cash or credit. The important 
markets are generally . large cities and towns and places of pilgri- 
mage and festivals, where there is a large concourse of people. 
There is demand for the goods throughout the year and especially 
during the marriage season and at the time of festivals like Eeepa- 
vali and Pongal. If the workers' themselves produce as owners, 
they take them to neighbouring villages and shandies and hawk 
them. Sometimes, the agents of rherchants in towns visit the 
centres of production and purchase the articles from the workers. 
Marketing does not generally present much difficulty. 

349. As a variety of articles are produced with varying workman- 
ship and skill, it is rather difficult to furnish the economics of the 
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industry common to all such articles. The following are the 
economics of the industry in respect of an ordinary brass vessel 
without much workmanship or skill : — ■ 

KS. A. P. 


Cost of 30 lb. of brass sheets at Ks. 1-8-0 per lb. . . 46 0 0 

Cooly .. .. .. .. .. .. .• 800 

Charcoal .. .. .. .. .. .• *• 300 

Vengaram. . .. .. .. .. .. 080 

Moosai .. .. .. . .. .. .. 080 

ELoiigiliau, rojanam and copper sulphate . . . . 10 0 

Wages to the helpers .. .. .. .. .. 300 


61 0 0 


Cost price of the vessels weighing '60 lb. is Ks. 61. 

Cost price per lb. is E,s. 2—0—6. 

But the merchant sells at Bs. 2—5—0 per lb. (controlled price). 

Margin of profit per lb, is Be. 0-4-6. 

The merchant generally charges 4 annas to 8 annas per lb. 
over the cost of the metal for cost of production according to the 
kind of brassware. 

350. Co-operative Societies for metal workers have been formed 
at Vonipenta in the Cuddapah district, at Satravada in the Ghittoor 
district, at Vemur in the Guntur district, at Peddapuram and 
Bajahmundry in the East Godavari district, at Azzram in the West 
Godavari disitrict, at Bamanakkapeta in the Xistna district, at 
Quilandy m the Malabar district and at ISTachiyarkoil in the Tan j ore 
district. Co-operative Societies formed for the workers can pur- 
chase the required machinery and keep it in the common work 
room of the society where members can come and make use of 
the machinery. E'or instance, the societies can set up a polishing 
lathe and an electric apparatus for soldering and the members 
can take their goods to the society and use the machines for a 
nominal cost. Co-operative Societies can also provide continuous 
employment to the workers. There are possibilities of -organising 
co-operative societies for metal workers at Pettai Vedakangulam 
and Eral (Tinnevelly) Muthunaickenpatti, Basipuram and Odu- 
vankurichi (Salem), Vellore (North Arcot), Nilakottai and Dindigul 
(Madura), Eumbakonam (Tanjore), Anakapalle, Parvatipur and 
Kotapadu (Vizagapatam). The societies will require assistance in 
securing raw materials and machinery and in some cases financial 
assistance for setting up the machinery. 

351. The chief difficulty of the artisans is in the securing of raw 
material. Owing to the high cost of metal and their own poverty, 
the artisans are generally unable to carry on the business inde- 
pendently. This largely accounts for their working under a master 
worker or merchant for wages. They are generally indebted to 
the master worker or merchant. In view of this they lack ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm to improve their designs and methods of 
manufacture. Eor the improvement and development of this 
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cottage industry G-overnment assistance will be necessary in tlie 
following directions. The raw material includmg charcoal should 
be purchased and supplied to the artisans. Instruction in improved 
methods of manufacture with a view to avoiding wastage in metal 
and labour and in improved designs should be given. A judicious 
combination of human skill and machme labour will greaoly 
improve the industry and make production cheaper. This is an 
industry where there are possibilities of introducing small electric 
motors, polishing lathes, and soldering with electricity. -- The 
Government School of Technology, Madras, provides a one-year 
course on light metal casting, where instruction is given in the 
preparation and manufacture of articles of brass and other metallic 
alloys using modern moulding processes. Similar instruction is 
also given at the Government Industrial and Trade Schools in the 
mufassal. 

Wood- work 
Furniture making 

352. Thrniture making is largely an urban industry. Every im- 
portant town has a number of furniture makers. But the industry 
is carried on on a large scale in Malabar, South Kanara and Madras. 
Kallai (Malabar) is the most important centre where furniture of 
all kinds is made. The workers belong to the Asari caste of 
carpenters and are employed by capitalists on daily or monthly 
wages. Each carpenter earns from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 a day. Except 
in Madras, the industry is localized in places where teak and other 
varieties of wood usually used for furniture-making are readily 
available. The industry is in existence in almost all other districts 
also on a smaller scale. It is in the hands of capitalists in most 
places, and the workers are engaged mostly on a contract basis. 
The workers have their own tools and instruments which are simple- 
The finished product is usually marketed by maintaining a show 
room. E urn itur e-making requires a good deal of capital, as the 
wood has to be purchased a year or two earlier for seasoning pur- 
poses. Hence it is that the industry is organized as a workshop 
industry by capitalists and little scope is left to independent artisans. 
The workers can be organized into co-operative societies but they 
will not be able to contribute sufficient capital required for the 
industry and financial assistance from the Government will be 
necessary. It will also be necessary for local bodies to encourage 
these societies by placing with them orders for their requirements 
of furniture, for their offices and the schools under their control. 

353. Camp furniture is manufactured at Harasaraopet in the 
Guntur district and the goods produced at this place have won 
more than local name. The camp furniture of this place used to be 
exported to Madras, Bangalore, the Ceded Districts, the Hyderabad 
State and the Punjab. There is only one workshop with about 
10 workers now. The workers are all on either a monthly or a daily 
wage basis and the average wage per day for a worker ranges from 
Bs. 2 to Bs. 2-8-0'. Thc'. annual output is estimated at about 
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Bs. 25,000, The industry had a setback on account of the condi- 
tions created by the war. Before the war, there were 8 work- 
shoxrs. The industry sufered owing to the scai’city of raw 
materials, viz., iron, teakwood, cedar wood and canvas. In pre-war 
days, cedar wood used to be obtained from Malabar, teak wood 
locally or from Bezwada and iron from Madras. 

Boat building 

354. The boat building industry is carried on as a small scale 
industry, at Narasapur and Nidadavole in the West Grodavari district 
and at Talla-revu in the Bast Oodavari district. In the Bast Goda- 
vari district, about 400 families of Agnikula Kshatrias are engaged 
in the industry. In the West Godavai’i district there are about 
eight boat builders with 10 or 15 persons working under each. The 
workers are emplo^^ed for wages by the contractors and capitalists 
who want to build boats. The industry is carried on almost 
throughout the year. The chief materials required are wood and 
iron. Wood is obtained from the Bhadrachalam forests, but diffi- 
culty is exi)erienced in getting iron. About 30 boats valued at 
Bs. 1,50,000 are manufactured every year. The cost of construct- 
ing a boat of 36 tons is estimated at about Bs. 5,000. If the boat 
is let out on hire, it will fetch an income of Bs. 3 per ton per 
month, i.e., about Bs. 100 a month. If it is run by the owners 
themselves, the gross income will be about Bs. 500. Deducting the 
rowing charges of about Bs. 300 there will be a net income of about 
Bs. 200 per month. In the boat building industry the skilled 
labourer gets about Bs. 1-12—0 to Bs. 2 and the unskilled labourer 
about ten annas to twelve annas per diem. There is demand for 
boats and the industry can be expected to thrive even under post- 
war conditions. There is a proposal to form a co-operative society 
for boat builders at Tallerevu in the Bast Godavari district. 

Wooden comb making 

355. The industry of vrooden comb making is carried on by a 
few families of Dommars and Muslims at Kothapet in Balahasti 
and at Nerabylu in the Vayalpad taluk of the Chittoor district. 
About 100 families in these two places are emjdo^'ed in the industry. 
Musti, Darsana, Tade and Devadari are the common forest woods 
that are used for the combs and they are available in the 
surrounding forests. The right of collecting the wood from the 
forests is obtained by forest contractors who supply the wood to the 
comb makers. The workers carry on the industry as owners. They 
are not indebted to any middlemen, as the capital required for the 
industry is small and the tools and appliances are simple and cheap. 
The combs made at Kalahasti are superior to those made in the 
other centres and are very popular among women. They are sold 
at Kalahasti itself to the merchants of Tirupatlii. The annual 
output^ of combs in these two centres is estimated at about 
Bs. 10,000. Each comb costs about 3 pies including wages and 
cost of wood. The producer sells it at 5 pies to the merchant and 
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the latter sells it at prices ranging from 8 pies to one anna. A 
worker engaged in the industry as a wholetime occupation gets an 
income of 12 annas to one rupee per day on an average. The 
industry has received an impetus on account of the conditions 
created by war, when there was no import of combs into the 
Province. An attempt was made to oi’ganize a co-operative society 
for the workers at Nerabylu, but with no success, ^^ooden combs 
are also made in Pamamurtinagar and Mosur in Omalur taluk of 
the Salem district by a few families of Peddis and Dommars. The 
combs are of a crude type and used mostly by^ villagers. They are 
generally sold within the district. 

Fly shuttle looms 

356. Ply shuttle looms are made in Conjeevaram and Saidapet 
in the Chingleput district. The mdusliy is carried on by carpenters 
in these two centres, as a number of handloom weavers are con- 
centrated there. The w’orkers carry on the industry generally with 
their own funds and are able to market the looms themselves. They 
do not experience any difficulty in the matter of finance or market- 
ing. A loom costs about Ps. 60' now. The annual output in these 
two places is estimated at Ps. 25,000. A worker engaged in the 
industry^ earns Ps. 1-8—0 to Ps. 2-8-0 a day. The worker^ are not 
solely engaged in making looms but make them side by side with 
their other carpentry works. Their chief difficulty is in getting 
timber. This difficulty is likely to disappear soon. 

Cane and rattan work 

357 . Cane is available in the old riverbed of the Pennar adjoin- 
ing Induknrpet in the Nellore district to an extent of nearly, 200 
acres, a large portion of which is included in private holdings. It 
is also growm on the southern banks of the river Coleroon near Anai- 
karanchattram in the Shiyali taluk of the Tan j ore district on a 
large and narrow strip of land. In certain parts of the Malabar 
district, growth of wild cane is abundant. It is also available in 
Pedavalasa (Narasapatnam agency) and near Parlakimili and Chi- 
rala. The cane that is grown in this Province is not quite" suitable 
for fine work. It does not possess the same smoothness, gloss and 
polish as Malacca cane which used to be imported largely into this 
Province. The rattan industry received a set back when tlie 
import of Malacca cane ceased on account of the war. 

Cane or rattan work is carried on in Madras and Pafahmundry 
as a small scale industry and as a cottage or subsidiary industry in 
Anaikkaranchattram in the Tan j ore district and in Indukurpet in 
the Nellore district. In Indukurpet, cane baskets and boxes of 
a crude nature are manufactured by some Mutharachan families. 
The workmen pay about two annas to the owner of lands on which 
cane is grown and take one bundle of cane weighing about 1 viss. 
The thin cane is not split. It is used for makiner baskets for carry- 
ing provisions. Some skilled work is done with cane In ITenore 
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town, where cane netting is done for chairs, cots and other articles 
of furniture. Cane is also grown in the islands of Sriharikota and 
the long stretch of land on the north-eastern side of Pulicat lake 
where the soil seems to be faYourable for its growth. It is exported 
to Madras in small quantities. Xjocally, big baskets useful for 
agricultural purposes are made by “ Yanadis ” the material used 
being whole cane. The cane produced here is brittle and its 
surface is not smooth. It is therefore used only for rough cane 
work. The Nellore variety is used for making screens also. It 
has got a demand in Madras, in Tinnevelly and Tanjore, Both in 
JIadras and Kajahmundry the rattan industry is in the hands of 
capitalists and the actual workers get wages which range from 
He. 0—8—0 to Bs. 4 a day. Skilled workers are paid from Bs. 2 to 
Bs. 4 and ordinary workers are paid from 8 annas to one rupee. 
About 17 5 workers are engaged in the industry in both these 
places. In the Tanjore district, a dozen merchants in Anaikaran- 
chattram and other adjoining villages take on lease from the Govern- 
ment the country canes grown on the banks of the river Coleroon 
and supply them to workers- Baskets and camp boxes are made. 
There are about 20 workers and they earn on an average one rupee 
a day. As the cane available in the Province is rough and the 
articles ;made of this cane have only a limited sale, the industry is 
not capable of further development, nor can it be organized on a 
co-operative basis. 

Basket-making 

Bamboo baskets 

358. Baskets, winnows, selves, screens and “ thatties ” made of 
bamboos are articles of daily use in household and for agriculture 
and are in demand everywhere. The industry exists in some form 
or other in all districts. It is, however, carried on on a large scale 
.in the South Arcot, North Arcot, Chingleput, Bellary, Burnool, 
Chittoor, Salem, Trichinopoly, Madura, Malabar and South Kanara 
districts.' It is also carried on on a large scale in Madras. Medars, 
Koravas, Naickers, Muslims and members of the scheduled castes 
are engaged in the industry. The industry is localized generally 
in places where the supply of bamboos is plentiful. The workers 
are not organized. Bach works independently. The workers 
obtain the raw materials from the reserved forests or from the 
local bazaar. The right to cut bamboos in reserved forests is 
generally obtained on lease by merchants and the workers are per- 
mitted to gather bamboos on payment. The capital required to 
purchase the bamboos is small. Except in the districts of North 
Arcot and Chittoor, workers are generally able to carry on the 
industry with their own funds. In the North Arcot district, they 
borrow funds from agents and enter into an agreement with them 
to supply baskets continually. The prices are generally fixed by 
the agents at rates lower than the market prices. In the Chittoor 
district also, workers are indebted to merchants to whom they sell 
the baskets. Both men and women are employed in the industry ; 
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while generally the men do the splitting of the bamboos and prepare 
them for baskets, the women attend to the weaving work." The 
implements required are only a big knife (aruval) and a hammer. 

359. As the demand for baskets is continuous, the industry is 
carried on throughout the year. In the North Arcot district, a 
bundle of split bamboos containing 80 to 100 numbers costs 
Rs. 2-4—0'. The pre-war price per bundle was 12 annas. Twenty- 
four baskets can be made in two days, by a single worker out of a 
bundle of split bamboos. The market price is Rs. 4—8—0. The 
worker gets about Rs. 2—4—0 in two days or one rupee and two 
annas per day. Grenerally all the members of the family are 
employed in the industry and the daily income of the family thus 
dej^ends on the number of members in the family. There are two 
co-operative societies for basket-makers at Santhapet in the Chittoor 
district and at Kurnool. There is scope for organizing co-operative 
societies at Pollachi in the Coimbatore district, at Vellore in the 
North Arcot district, at Bodmayakkanur in the Madura district and 
in a few centres in the Salem district. But these societies can work 
successfully only if there is a paid establishment to arrange for the 
supply of raw materials to members at cheap prices, to market the 
finished goods, by outright purchase and to maintain their accounts. 
As basket-makers are usually poor, financial assistance will be neces- 
sary for maintaining the paid establishment till the societies are 
able to build up adequate reserves. There is also considerable scope 
for improving the technique of the industry. At present, the 
workers confine themselves to producing only rough baskets and 
winnows. They can be trained to produce such articles as chairs, 
stools, teapoys and tables, out of bamboos. The manufacture of 
such articles can with advantage be undertaken by the co-operative 
societies that may be formed for these workers provided they are 
suitably subsidized. 

Other baskets 

360. In certain places like Udipi and Mangalore in the South 
ETanara district, baskets are made out of rods and creepers called 

Engeria belu ’* which are found in the neighbouring jungles. 
Those baskets are used for storing grain and carrying articles from 
one place to another- Sivapur, three miles from Hebri, is one of 
the chief centres of this industry. Karkal is another centre where 
rod and creeper baskets are made on a large scale by Roragas who 
go for labour work and revert to basket-making when they find no 
other employment.' Men, women and children all join together in 
the industry. The rods and creepers are available in unreserves and 
can be obtained free. While green, they are boiled and split into 
long pieces of ribs for making baskets. Thick rods are used for 
the ribs of the baskets and finer strands are filled between them. 
A bill-hook and a stout knife for cutting and riving the creepers 
and shaping them are all the instruments used by the Korasras. A 
Xoraga can make two baskets a dav, worth 8 annas in the pre- 
war days. These are sold to merchants who export them to other 
districts. 
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In the Tinnevelly and Kamnad districts, fancy boxes in di:fferent 
colours are made of palmyra leaves. The chief centres for this 
industry are Tenkasi, Udangudi, Kulasekarapatnam and Manapad 
(Tinnevelly) and Pannaikulam, Alaganknlam, Saakottai, Tiru- 
pallani, Pameswaram and Ghittarakottai (Pamnad). Over one 
thousand Muslim and Nadar women are employed in this industry 
as a subsidiary occupation. The industry is carried on throughout 
the year by the workers with their own funds. The raw materials 
required are palmyra leaves and dyes. A small knife is the only 
tool required for the industry". Palmyra leaves and dyes are pur- 
chased by the workers, locally. The demand for the goods is 
continuous. Dealers in palmyra boxes go to the villages, purchase 
them and sell them to bigger merchants who export them outside 
the district. These boxes find large sales in Northern India and 
Ceylon. A worker employed in the industry as a wholetime occu- 
pation gets on an average 8 annas a day. The economics of the 
industry is as follows : — 

RS. A. F. 

One bundle of palmyra leaves . . . . 14 0 

Dyes .. .. .. .. .. ♦. 200 

Labour charges for making 20 fancy baskets 

of 10" X 8" X 4" with cover . . , . 3 12 0 


7 0 0 


A basket is sold at 7 annas in the production centre to mer- 
chants. The consumer’s price per basket is 8 to 9 annas. The 
workers do not suffer from handicaps and are carrying on the 
industry well. 

Mat weaving 

361. The common korai mat is one of the few articles found in 
almost every household. It is used by a large number of people 
as bed spreads and for various other purposes. It is the only bed 
which the poorer classes can afford. The making of these mats 
by hand is an agreeable cottage industry providing full time as well 
as subsidiary occupation to the rural people. The implements 
required are not costly and much skill is not required except for 
making mats of superior variety. Mats of ordinary and coarse 
varieties are made also by women and children. The industry is 
pursued in places where korai, the primary raw material, is avail- 
able in abundance. Korai grass grows spontaneously by the sides 
of channels, rivers and pools and at the foot of hills. It is also 
grown on wet lands as a wet crop. It requires as much water as 
paddy. It is propagated by plantation of roots and each i)lantation 
lasts for about 10 years. It is cultivated on a commercial basis in 
Tan j ore, Trichinopoly and North Arcot districts but more exten- 
sively in North Arcot. Three types of mats are made of korai. 
viz., the plain variety of coarse mats with warp of aloe fibre, yarn 
and weft of ko-rai sedge, a second variety of mats made of split 
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korai in wliich the pith has been removed and which contains 
beautiful stripes and designs in red, violet, green and black, and 
a third variety of superfine mats made in Pattamadai and Virava- 
nallur in the Tinnevelly district which is used generally for 
decoration as wall hangings. It is usual in the mat trade to 
describe the fineness of count of a mat by the number of warp 
threads contained in a span measuring 9 inches. The greater the 
number of strands the higher the count. The counts of Pattamadai 
mats range from 50s to 140s, while the common varieties range 
from 18s to 24s. 

362. The raw materials required for the industry are (]) korai 
reeds, (2) fibre (usually aloe fibre) for use as warps, (3) dyes, and 
(4) cotton and silk yarn to be used as warps for costly mats and 
for sewing the borders of the mats. Aloe fibres, dyes and cotton 
and silk yarn are locally purchased from shops. Aloe fibre is made 
also by the workers themselves especially those belonging to the 
poorer classes. The wild growth of korai on the banks of jungle 
streams and pools is permitted to be removed free.- Where it 
grows on the banks of rivers and irrigation channels and on lands 
adjacent to railway tracks, the right to cut the reeds is sold by 
auction. The lessees usually sublet convenient blocks of the area 
to the workers for cutting and removing the reeds. In the case of 
patta lands, the owners either cut the korai themselves and sell it 
to merchants and workers or lease the lands to them. But owing 
to their poverty, the workers cannot afiord to take the lands on 
lease. Therefore, in most cases, the lease is held by merchants. 
In places where korai is allowed to be removed free, the workers 
themselves collect the reeds. In certain parts of the Tanjore 
district, members of the scheduled castes gather the reeds and sell 
them to workers. Except in places where the workers are allowed 
to remove korai free of cost, they generally depend for the supply 
of this raw material on merchants and capitalists who have taken 
the lease of lands. In the North Arcot and Tanjore districts, the 
korai grown is more than necessary for requirements and the 
surplus is exported to other districts. This trade is also in the 
hands of merchants. In districts like Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, 
where the local production is not sufficient to meet the demand, 
merchants dealing in korai purchase it from other districts and 
supply it to the workers. The districts of Guntur and Cuddapah 
draw their supplies partly from the Nellore district. The price 
of korai varies according to quality. The raw korai is sold in 
bundles and the size of the bundles also varies in different places. 
While in some places, one bundle of korai will be sufficient for 
making 22 to 24 mats, in certain other places 70 mats can be made 
with one bundle. In the absence of a uniform unit for measuring 
the quantity of raw material and of a standard to judge its quality, 
it is difficult to compare the prices obtaining at various centres. 

363. The wild korai is cut generally in January after the rainy 
season, when it is green, and split into vertical fibres. The pith 
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is removed and the fibres are dried. In Pattamadai, where mats 
of fine quality are produced, the reeds are cut in twos and exposed 
to the sun for nearly 40 days as a result of which the reeds acquire 
a golden yellow colour and the pith becomes dry. They are 
preserved for use during the year. IBefore weaving, they are 
soaked in running water for nearly three days with weights placed 
on them, so that they may not be washed away by the stream. 
Scrupulous care is taken to see that every part of the reed is pro- 
perly cleaned to expel the pithy matter therefrom. The two halves 
of the korai are again split lengthwise into two or three fine fila- 
ments.. The korai is dyed in synthetic colours. It is first soaked 
in water for a night, dried in the sun the next day for a while and 
then soaked in the dye bath. When it has absorbed the requisite 
colour, it is removed and washed. In Pattamadai, for mats of 
superior quality, indigenous vegetable dyes are used to give a last- 
ing colour to the fibres. The loom used for weaving is a simple 
and cheap one. The most common type of loom consists of two 
stout bamboos placed at a distance equivalent to the length of the 
mat and kept in position between two pegs driven in the ground. 

The industry does not require much capital. The ordinary 
simple type of loom does not cost more than Ps. 5. The raw 
materials also do not require large funds. The workers, therefore, 
generally carry on the industry with their own capital. They, 
however, sometimes obtain advances from merchants for family 
expenses and repay the advances when the mats are sold. 

The marketing of mats is mostly in the hands of merchants 
and in rare cases only the workers themselves attend to it. Where 
the production is on a small sca.le, the workers themselves sell the 
mats in shandies or hawk them in the neighbouring villages and 
towns. In other places, they sell a part of their output to local 
consumers at local shandies. But the bulk of their production is 
sold to merchants. There is demand for mats all through the year, 
but the demand during summer and marriage seasons is heavy. 
As Japanese mats are not now imported into India, there is a 
growing demand for these mats. The mats can be sold soon after 
production and there is no risk of the stock remaining unsold for 
any length of time. In large centres of production like ISTorth 
Arcot, Malabar and Trichinopoly, the mats are exported outside 
the districts. The mats produced at Wandiwash in the North 
Arcot district are exported to Bombay and Bangalore. 

364. It is calculated that the preparation of warp and v/eft for 
a single korai mat of the coarse variety takes a day and that two 
mats of six feet each can be woven in a day of ten hours. But 
for the Pattamadai mats of superior quality, the preparation of 
warps and weft for a single mat of 140s would engage a man 
for 25 days, whilst the time taken to weave it is 40 days. There 
is considerable waste during weaving, as the korai often breaks 
in imparting a slight twist to round the fibre. The cost of raw 
materials for a coarse mat does not exceed 8 to 12 annas. In 
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Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, the cost of producing a mat, 
3J- feet by 5J feet, is — 

RS. A. P, 

Korai grass •. .. .. 060 

IFibr© . . . . . . . . 0 10 

Bye .. 010 


Total . . 0 8 0 


365. There are hve co-operative societies for mat weavers, three 
in the Tinnevelly district and one each in the districts of Tanjore 
and South Arcot. The industry requires marketing facilities more 
than technical assistance. An organization which can undertake 
orderly marketing with a view to securing fair prices to the 
producers will greatly facilitate the development of the industry. 
One other difficulty of the mat weavers is m securing the essential 
raw material, korai, at reasonable prices. In both these respects, 
co-operative societies can help the mat weavers. But the societies 
formed for mat weavers require help from the Grovernment. The 
societies should be allowed to gather free of cost the korai grown 
on Government lands and river-beds. Where, however, the growth 
is abundant and the Government have been getting an income by 
leasing the lands to merchants, the lands should be leased to co- 
operative societies without auction and an average rental should 
be charged. If Government lands on which korai can be grown 
is otherwise lying waste, co-operative societies should be permitted 
to grow korai on such lands for the use of their members. As these 
societies will consist mostly of poor illiterate members, they can 
neither manage the societies themselves nor afford to pay from 
their resources for any paid establishment. Government might, 
therefore, in the initial stages, grant subsidies to these societies 
to meet the cost of the paid establishment- There are promising 
possibilities of organizing co-operative societies in the districts of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Malabar, Salem, Chingleput and Nellore. 
Another line of development is in making various articles out of 
the mats, like table centres, cushions, handbags and the like- An 
extensive overseas market can be developed for these articles . 
Initiative for such work should be taken by the co-operative 
societies. 

Besides korai mats, other kinds of mats are also made with 
palmyra, date and screwpine leaves. These are not woven on 
looms but simply plaited by hand in many districts. Palmyra mats 
are produced largely in Guntur, ISTellore, the Gircars, Tinnevelly 
and Bamnad districts. Date mats are manufactured in certain areas 
in the Nellore, Chittoor, Salem, South Nanara and South Arcot dis- 
tricts. The making of palmyra mats is a subsidiary occupation. 
The date mat weaving industry provides unfailing work throughout 
the year, as these mats are used for packing tobacco, jaggery, furni- 
ture and for spreading on the floor- Screwpine mats are made in 
the districts of Malabar, South Kanara, Chingleput and Tanjore- 
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These mats also are used for packing tobacco. All these varieties 
of mats are fairly cheap and neither the procurement of raw 
materials nor the marketing of the mats presents any difficulty. 

Leaf Platters 

366. The making of leaf platters is- a useful subsidiary occupation 
which gives continuous employment all through the year, as leaf 
platters are wideljr used by all castes. It is one of the home indus- 
tries in which women can profitably engage themselves. It does not 
require special skill, nor does it involve much physical labour. The 
industry is carried on in most villages by women of all castes for 
their own family consumption. It is pursued on a large scale at 
Yeeraghattam , Srimgavarupukota, Parvatipur, Salur, Kottakota and 
Gazapathinagaram of the Yizagapatam district, in many of the 
villages of JSTellore, Kovvur, Kandukur, Kavali, Atmakur and Papur 
taluks of the Nellore district, in Chengam and Tiruvannamalai 
taluks of the North Arcot district and in many villages in the Cud- 
dapah districts. The production of the Yizagapatam district is 
larger than that in other centres, as the raw material required, 
namely, leaves and broom sticks, are available in plenty in the 
reserved and unreserved forests in the diMrict. The leaf platters 
of this district are exported to many other districts in the Province 
including Madras City- The leaves commonly used for leaf platters 
are adda, maduga, tada, banyan, cashewnut and murukkan. As the 
industry requires very little capital, the workers carry on the industry 
with their own resources. In the Yizagapatam district, the workers 
purchase the leaves from hill men who bring them down in head- 
loads or in ** kavadis.*’ Por preparing about 100 leaf platters, 
leaves worth about 4 annas and broom sticks wbrth about one anna 
will be required. A woman can prepare about 100 leaf platters a 
day. The consumer pays about 12 annas for 100 leaf platters. The 
margin of profit is 7 annas of which 3 annas go to the actual 
worker and the balance to the middlemen. The workers sell the 
leaf platters at shandies or in their shops if they have one. But 
most of the stock is purchased by middlemen in the trade. 

Stone work 

Stone carving 

367. The stone work industry is a very old' one. The articles 
produced are of two kinds, viz., skilled and unskilled. To the 
former class belong all stone idols, images and the carved stone 
pillars, which are to be found in Hindu temples. Grinding stones, 
stone mortars and other stone articles for domestic or other uses 
are of the latter class. The making of images is an art. Stone 
images are made in Modaiynr village, Polur taluk and in Agaram of 
Tiruvannamalai taluk of the North Arcot district, Thiramurugan- 
poondi in the Coimbatore district and in Thantboni in Karur taluk 
and Woriyur in Trichinopoly taluk of the Trichin opoly district. 
The raw material required is stone and the tools employed are 
chisels and hammers, costing Bs. 3 to Bs. 10. The images made 
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are of several Hindu deities. In Tiiii’umuruganpoondi the images 
are produced only against orders. There is dem'and for the images 
produced in other centres. The cost of an image varies according 
to size, skill and labour involved. In the North Arcot district 
the value of the annual output is about Ns. 200. It is about 
Ns. 4,000 in the Trichinopoly district. There ai*e two co-operative 
societies for stone workers, one at Modaiyur and the other at Than- 
thoni. The members of the Thanthoni society produce stone arti- 
cles such as grinders, mortars and “ammis’h The products of 
this industry, except stone articles for domestic use, hav^e only a 
limited appeal and there is little scope for the large scale develop- 
ment of the industry. 


Soap-stone ware 

368. Soap-stone is a variety of .steatite. Household utensils, 

idols, toys and other small articles such as ink bottles, chess pieces 
and snuff boxes are made of this stone. The industry is pursued in 
Semmandapatti, Periyasoragai, Chinnasoragai, Mecheri and Gutta- 
patti in the Omalur taluk and Iswaramoorthypalayam in Attur taluk 
of the Salem district, in Karavi and Ivutluru in Karkal taluk of the 
South Nanara district, in Saidapuram village in Napur taluk of the 
Nellore district and in Koppukoiida in Vinukonda taluk and Hurgi 
in Palnad taluk of the Guntur district. The vessels made of this 
stone, which are also called stone vessels, are largely used in 
Hindu households for culinary purposes as they are acid proof. 
The raw material is available within easy reach of the workers and 
is quarried from patta or x^oi’etmboke lands. The tools required are 
crowbars, chisels and hammers and they cost about Ns. 15. Much 
skill is not required in shaping the vessels and polishing them. The 
capital required for the industry being very small, the workers are 
able to carry on the industry generally with their own funds. The 
worker gets an income of twelve annas to one rupee per day. The 
value of the annual outx)ut in the Salem district is about Ns. 10,000 
and in the South Kanara district about Ns. 2,000, In South 
Kanara the articles are sold in shandies. In Salem, besides local 
sales, goods are exported to Palghat, Kumbakonam, Najahmundry, 
Bangalore, Nellore and Madura, though on a limited scale now, 
owing to want of transport facilities. _ There is constant demand 
for the articles as they are acid brittle as 

earthenware or as costly as metal-ware. There are x)ossibilities of 
organizing a co-operative society for the workers in Salem district, 
as they are larger in number and able to market the goods outside 
the district. The society can arrange to market the goods for very 
fair prices. 

Slate making 

369. Slate making is a thriving industry in Markapur and Oum- 
bum taluks of the Kurnool district. It is carried on by individual 
firms on a small factory scale employing less than 20 men. There 
are some factories using power for the manufacture of school slates 
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and slate pencils. A slate manufacturing factory has been started at 
Kallai in the Malabar district and is manufacturing, on a small scale, 
good quality slates out of slabs imported from Markapur, the pro- 
prietors of the factory having acquired a plot of land at Markapur on 
mining lease. The industry is carried on in three different stages, 
vjz., (1) quarrying of slate slabs, (2) preparing slate slabs wad (3) 
polishing of slate slabs and fixing up the frames. Some cottage 
workers prepare slate slabs and sell them to merchants who some- 
times fix the frames and sell them as school slates or sell the slate 
slabs to factories manufacturing school .slates. In Markapur town 
alone there are 2,000 workers including men, women and e^en 
children engaged in the industry. It is estimated that in Cumbum 
and Markapur taluks roughly five to six thousand workmen find 
employment in the industry. In most cases the workers are 
employed in the small factory establishments owned by merchants. 
Only three factories at Markapur use mechanical power. The 
school slates exported from the two taluks of Markapur and Cum- 
bum during the last three years are as follows : — 


Year. 

Cases of 4 dozen each. 

Value. 



BS. 

1942 

84,970 

10,19,640 

1943 

94,715 

12,31,295 

1944 

93,935 

13,15,090 


370. The war has given an impetus to the industry. Owing to 
the absence of imports of foreign school slates there is steady pro- 
gress in exports to other places in the Province. Slate slabs are 
quarried from slate mines which are about 8 miles from the towns 
of Markapm' and Cumbum. The other raw materials required are 
wood and nails for framing slates and polishing materials such as 
myrabolam oil. The wood is obtained from Malabar. The nails 
are purchased from Madras and polishing material is obtained 
locally. The tools and appliances used by a cottage worker are 
(1) chisel, (2) saw and (3) emery paper. They are xjurchased 
from local shops and cost about Ks. 10. The cottage workers 
carry on the industry generally with borrowed capital and bind 
themselves to deliver the finished goods to their creditors who are 
themselves merchants. Several workers are also employed by 
firms and factories for wages. Marketing of slates is carried on 

mostly by merchants who are unorganized. There is very keen 

competition among them, which threatens to ruin the industry. 
The economics of the industry is given below : — 

(i)’ Quarrying raw slabs — 

BS. 

Koyalty to the mine owner 3 per cart-load of 20 cases. 

Quarrying labour . . 6 ,, 

Cartage . . . * - • 8 ,, „ 

17 
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(ii) Splitting, sliaping and polishing slabs — 

B.S. 

Price of raw slabs . . . • 17 per SO doz. 

Sale price of rough polished 
slates by Ivarkhanas or 
individual. . . . . . 60 ,, 

(iii) finishing and framing of slates — 

» Estimated cost of 4 dozen slates : — 




ns. A. . 

p. 

Cost of rough slates 

. . 

3 0 

0 

Final polishing 

. . 

0 12 

0 

Haw wooden frames 

. . • . 

4 2 

0 

Framing 


3 8 

0 

Bundling ?.nd packing 

. . 

0 12 

0 


Total 

12 2 

0 


The merchants usually sell the finished slates I’lee on rail Marka- 
pur or Cumbum railway station. The consumer’s price per case of 
4 dozen slates is Hs. 24. Tor dressing and finishing one cart-load 
of slabs (for 80 dozen slates)i a worker is paid Hs. 30 or Es. 35, On 
an average a worker earns about Its. 2 to Hs. 3 a day. 

371. The industry is not well organized. On account of the 
keen competition among manufactures cheap slates of inferior 
quality are produced and dumped on the market. The slabs lack 
finish and quality and cannot therefore stand the competition of 
imported foreign varieties in the post-war period. As the demand 
for slates is great, there is vast scope for the development of the 
industry. Co-operative societies cannot be organized for slate 
dealers who are only middlemen living upon the toil of slate dig- 
gers and grinders. They can be organized only from among the 
actual workers. A co-operative society started at Markapur in 
1924 went into liquidation in 1930 owing to the competition of 
merchants and mismanagement of its affairs by the office bearers. 
The remedy lies in the direction of State efEort. A model Govern- 
ment slate factory established at Markapur or Cumbum can 
improve the finish and quality of slates. It can also improve the 
economic and social condition of the workers. When once a high 
standard of production is set up and the products are rendered fit 
to hold their own against foreign competition, capitalists or even a 
co-operative organization of workers may take over the slate 
factory. 

Slate pencils 

372. Slate pencils-making is closely linked with the slate innk- 
ing industry not only because slate pencils are essential for writing 
on slates, but also because the raw material for both is the slate 
slab. The slate mines in the Kurnool district contain good stones 
suitable for slate pencils also. About 500 persons mostly drawn 
from the Rcheduled Castes are engaged in this industry^. The 
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industry is a very simple one and is carried on generally in the 
homes of the workers. Even ■women and children are able to make 
pencils. But at Markapur a few capitalists are carrying on this 
industry employing hired labour. Most of the workers engaged in 
the industry take advances from dealers in slate pencils and bind 
themselves to sell the finished x>rodacts to them. The exports of 


slate pencils 

111 the recent 

X>ast w'ere as follows : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 


Value. 

1943 

6,844 

r cases of 5,000 pencils \ 

76,128 

1944 

6,256 

\ each. / 

63,072 


373. The process of manufacture is simple. The thick slate 
slabs are first split into thinner slabs of 1/6 inch thickness which 
are in turn cut into small linear sti-jpes. Slate pencils are made 
out of these stripes by rounding off the sides by means of a handy 
instrument. The workers generally purchase cart-loads of slate 
stones from the slate mines. 

The economics of the industry is a,s follows : — 


Cost of one cart load of slate slabs . . 


BS. 

15 

Cartage . . 

• • 

7 

22 

Sale price of 3 oases of slate pencils 


36 

Labour charges 

, . 

14 


The merchants who buy these pencils paste coloured paper 
round a portion of thern^ pack them in boxes and market them. The 
cost of preparing the pencils for the market is roughly as follows : — 


Cost case of 5,000 pencils paid to 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

labourers ■who make pencils 

12 

0 

0 

Cost of coloured paper 

1 

4 

0 

Pasting charges 

0 

12 

0 

Cost of packing boxes 

8 

0 

0 


22 

0 

0 

Selling price of 1 case f.o.r. Markapur 

30 

0 

0 

Net profit 

8 

0 

0 


Nine persons can make one case of 0,000 pencils in a dry and 
can earn Bs. 14. The daily income of a worker is Bs. 1~9~0/ The 
production and marketing of slate pencils is chiefly in the hands of 
merchants and capitalists. Even the few wbo carry on the industry 
■with their own funds have no organization by which to contact 
markets and secure reasonable prices. Apart from the problem of 
marketing, there is also the problem of procurement of the raw 
material at cheap prices and this problem can be solved only by 
bulk purchases. Manufacture of slate and slate pencils should' be* 
combined in the slate factory suggested for slate-making. 
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Glass 

374. The glass bangle industry was once a flourislimg industry 
in the districts of Anantapur, Xurnool, Beliary, Xistna, Vizagapa- 
tam, Chittoor and Nellore. While at one time in G-utturu 
(formerly called Gazula G-utturu) in the Anantapur district 
alone there were 700 men emploj^ed in the industry’, only one liousa 
IS actually engaged in it now. But in the districts of Vizagapatam 
and Chittoor the industry still manages to hold its own. In A^izaga- 
patam about 40 families of Gazula Balijas at Paidipala and ten 
families at Gompa are employed in the industry and the annual out- 
put of bangles is estimated to exceed about Rs. 10,000. Xalahasti, 
Papanaidupet, Madailedu and Pillameedu are the centres la the 
Chittoor district where a few families of Balijas and Muslims 
are engaged in the industry. In both the districts many workers 
coil for middlemen. The industry is carried on throughout the year. 
The bangles produced are of the plain variety, but theii'e is a demand 
and a profitable market for them, especially during the marriage 
and festival seasons. In Vizagapatam, the bangles are sold within 
the district itself in shandies and by hawkers. But the Chittoor 
bangles find large sales outside the district. The raw materials 
required are block glass, d 5 'es and fuel. The tools required are a 
pointed rod of iron about one-eighth of an inch thick and a wooden 
cone over which small grooves of varying sizes are cut, fitted to the 
end of a rod. Vizagapatam draws its supply of block glass from 
Xalahasti and other Provinces while Chittoor gets its supply 
locally. The dyes are purchased from the local shops. In Vizaga- 
patam, some of the workers obtain the supply of block glass iiom 
merchants on credit and supply them glass bangles. The block 
glass prepared locally is powdered, mixed with broken pieces of old 
bangles and melted! in earthenware crucibles in small furnaces, 
while imported glass of good quality is melted piu'c. A small 
quantity of this molten glass is taken on the point of the iron rod 
and turned round and round until it becomes a rough ring. This 
ring is then transferred, while still hot, to the wooden cone and 
twirled round. The bangles are also shaped with brass moulds. To 
get various colours, dyes are mixed with the powdered*" block glass 
before melting. A bangle maker with the assistance of a boy can 
produce as many as 200 dozen bangles in one day. But this is the 
maximum which an experienced man can turn out. It can safely 
be estimated that an average worker will be able to turn out about 
1,000 bangles a day on an average. The economics of the industry 
is as follows : — 

BS. A. P. 


One maund of block glass 

Fuel and colouring materials 

Labour charges for the boy for 2 da^ s 


10 0 0 
10 0 0 
18 0 


21 8 0 


IS 
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One maund of block glass will yield up to 3,000 bangles. But 
making allowances for breakages and wastage, one maund of block 
glass can be estimated to yield about 2,000 bangles. Tiiese 2,UtiO 
bangles can be sold at prices ranging from 3 annas to 6 annas 
per dozen according to the quality of the material used, and appear- 
ance. Two thousand bangles will fetch about Bs. 31— 4—0, at 
3 annas per dozen. From one maund of block glass the worker is 
able to earn about Bs. 9—12—0. Assuming that the preliminary 
processes will engage the worker for a day, Bs. 9-12-0 are his 
earnings for 3 days. But owing to the absence of a steady demand 
and want of adequate supply of block glass and fuel, the worker 
will ordinarily be employed in the work only for about 15 to 20 
days in a month and his aTerage income will work out to Bs. 49 
to Bs. 65. 

375. Owing to the import of fancy bangles, the demand lor ihe 
local bangles of crude type is not steady. The industry continues to 
hold its own because of the religious significance attached to tire 
bangles and because the poorer classes still buy the cheaper qualities. 
The locally made bangles are mostly of the plain variety and no new 
and attractive designs have been introduced. The worker is anaole 
to get adequate supply- of block glass and fuel so as to engage him 
throughout the month. Block glass prepared locally is usually of 
an interior quality. The workers must be taught how to purify the 
crude soda earth and to adopt simple modern methods to enable 
them to produce clear glass. The methods of melting block glass 
in ordinary country furnaces are costly. Cheap and efficient furnaces 
which would generate high temperature should be evolved. 

Barge quantities of bangles are imported into this Province. 
There are several glass factories in the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bengal, the Punjab and Bombay and there are two fac- 
tories in the Hyderabad State, but in Madras there is only one 
factory, viz., the Jamal Glass Works, Madras. The chief raw 
materials for glass are sand, lime and soda ash. Though soda ash 
has to be imported from abroad, this Province has plenty of the 
other materials. The ceramic survey of the Province G 936-33^ 
shows that alkaline earth known as Tsodu Mannu ” is available 
m plenty in the Anantapur and Kurnool districts and in smaller 
quantities practically all over the Province. There would appear 
to be great possibilities of establishing more glass factories in our 
Province which can supply glass to glass bangle makers. 

376. The question of the revival of the bangle industry in the 
Province has engaged the attention of the Government and the 
Industries Department from time to time but no positive steps 
appear to have been taken in this direction. The Famine Code 
Eevision Committee of 3938 observed as follows : “ The glass bangle 
industry once flourished in manv villages of the Ceded Districts. 
It wonid probably do so again if block glass could be supplied at a 
sufficiently low price. The possibility of reviving the industry 
through a glass block supply from the Jamal Glass Factory, Madras, 
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or some other factory may be considered and demonstrations of 
improved methods of manai'actm'e of glass bangles as a cottage 
inaustry may be arranged. It might also be possible to estabhsh 
a glass factory m Anantapur district, mahing use of silica from 
the Pennar Piver.’' G-lass bangles of attractive types are 
Decoming increasingly popular with Indian women of all classes, 
rich and poor alike. In tne- Pycrolts Jdoad, Triplicane, Madras, 
within a aistance of about iUO yards, about half-a-aojzen shops can 
be seen, almost ail of them crowded by women of all classes. 
Broken pieces of glass, which are now put to no use but thrown 
away seem quite suitable as raw material for bangle making and in 
certain places they have been successfully utilized as the sole raw 
material for the industry. With improvements in the design and 
methods of manufacture there appear to be great possioilities for 
the glass bangle industry on a cottage basis in the Province. 
Go-operative societies can then play a part in proem ing raw 
materials and m financing and marketing the products of this 
cottage industry. 

377. The bangle makers of this Province do not know the 
methods of making ration, imitation, fancy and china fancy or coral 
fancies which are popular m the market and which are being 
imported now from Perozabad. In the pre-war days, these 
were being imported from abroad. With a view to introduc- 
ing improved methods of manufacturing glass bangles and glass 
beads a scheme for training students in this industry has been 
approved by Government. The scheme provides for training twelve 
students, nine in the glass bangle industry and three in the 
glass bead industry for a period of one year and for the payment 
of a stipend of Ps. 25 per mensem to each student for eleven 
months in the year. A Glass Technologist has been appointed on 
contract for a period of two years whose main duties will be to 
conduct a survey of the Province for raw materials required for 
the glass industry, to offer technical assistance to private indus- 
trialists in the line and to formulate proposals for the establishment 
of a model glass factory if private enterprise is not forthcoming to 
set up such a factory on up-to-date lines. The Glass Technologist 
has conducted a rapid survey of the raw materials and has drawn 
up a scheme for setting up a Government Glass Pactory. The 
proposal is under the consideration of the v Government. 


Ceramic industry 

378. The ceramic or pottery industry is one of the oldest and 
most important village industries. It meets the local demand for 
household utensils at cheap prices. In the olden days, a potter 
was a village artisan who was remunerated by a share in the 
produce. Even to-day this system prevails in many villages. The 
profession is generally carried on by a community called Kummaras 
or Kusavans. By the extended use of metalwares some inroads 
18 a 
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have been made in the sphere of pottery, but stili the poorer classes 
use the ordmary earthen vessels on account of tiieir cneapness. 'X'ne 
industry is very mdespread and the potter can be seen m any part 
of tne Jt^xo Vince. The snnple wheel which costs about hs. 5 is the 
only tool that the oidinary village potter lequires. It is placed 
horizontally on the ground and rotated rouna an axis by means ol 
a stick. The vessel is moulded by the potter with both hands while 
It IS rotated by the wheel. Alter the pots are hail dried, they are 
beaten to set right unevenness and made ready for the kiln. The 
ordinary potters' kiln is a simple one. hue! and rubbish are mixed 
together and laid on the ground and over them are placed a layei* 
ut pots, then another layer of fuel and so on. Pots are baked also 
m a pit about four feet deep covered at the top with earth and 
pot streds leaving a hole in the middle through which the kiln is 
hghted. In ivarigii'i'in the Koitli Arcot district, the ai'ticles are 
baked over an earthen circular. The principal material used for 
ordmary earthenware are the red clay and the black clay available 
from the beds of tanks, pools and banks of streams. Tine pottery 
clay is used in the West Coast districts, m Manamadura m the 
Kamnad district and in Karigiri in the North Arcot district. In 
Karigiri white clay is used for superior kinds of pottery. The cost 
of materials used varies in diherent places. The price of fuel 
required for baking also varies from place to place. Mostly cheap 
fuel, such as rubbish and straw is gathered, and m places where the 
potter cannot get it free, he has to pay a small price for it. In 
Vellore the Pot~makers’ Co-operative Society has taken on lease 
the right of removmg straw and cow-dung from the Municipal 
market and cart stands for a rental of Hs. 585. The members of 
the society purchase these sweepings at the rate of Hs. 2— 4-0 loi 
a cart-load of dung and Be. 1 for 3 baskets of straw. The ordinary- 
country pottery which consists of the common utensils of every day 
domestic use needs no description. But in Uppinangadi in Puthui* 
taluk and Kekraji in Kasaragod taluk of the South Jianara district 
superior kinds of pottery with glazed surface such as vases, goglets, 
jars, jugs, pots, teapots and cups and saucers are made. Glazed 
pottery is manufactured also in Karigiri in the North Arcot district. 
The potters of this place use white clay and produce artistic articles 
of both eastern and western style. Karigiri pottery was exhibited 
at the Wembly Exhibition held in Kondon and at various other 
continental exhibitions. After the formation of a co-operative 
society for the potters of Vellore towards the end of 1942, glazed 
articles of artistic designs are produced at Vellore also on a large 
scale, 

379. The pottery industry requires very little capital and the 
workers are therefore able to carry on the industry with their own 
funds. Ordinary pottery is too fragile for transport and is therefore 
sold locally- Only artistic glazed pottery is sent to outside markets. 
The potter usually spreads out his ware in shandies or a member 
of his family vends the wares by carrying them on his head round 
J;he streets. There is, therefore, keen competition among the potters 
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and in their anxiety to dispose of their wares, they frequently sell the 
goods for low prices. Besides arranging procurement of raw 
material and introducing improved pottery designs, co-operative 
societies arrange to market their members’ goods at reasonable 
pri^s. It is in marketing particularly that the potters’ co-operative 
societies have made progress. The economics of the industry and 
the average income of a potter per day vary from place to place. 
They are dependent on the price of raw materials and the type 
of goods produced. The economics of the industry as carried on in 
the North Arcot district in respect of ordinary pots is as follows : — 

ns. 

5 

15 
10 

30 

Brie© paid by the oonsumers . . . . • . 60 

Margin of profit . . . . . . . . . . 30 

Thus three men will earn (Bs. 15 plus Bs. 30) or Bs. 45 in 
5 days. Bach workman will earn about Bs. 15 in 5 days or Bs. 3 
in a day. But the potter may not be wwking all through the 
month- He may suspend his work for a few days each month on 
account of festivals, faii-s, ill-health, and other causes. The average 
daily income of a potter may therefore be estimated at about Bs. 2. 

380. Apart from ordinary pottery, there is considerable room for 
expansion in ornamental pottery by improvements in designs and 
methods of glazing and baking. The report on the Ceramic 'Survey 
of the Province has revealed that the Province is rich in raw materi- 
als that are largely used in the manufactui'e of x>orcelain and other 
glazed pottery. Clay similar to kaolin or China Clay is available 
in the Vizagapatam, G-untur, Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot, 
Tanjore, South Baiiara, Malabar, Cuddapah, Bellary, Anantapur 
and Kurnool districts. Felspar and rocks rich in felspar are found 
in the Buniool, Bellary, Nellore, Chingleput, South Arcot, Salem, 
Tricliinopoly, Madura, South Banara and Coimbatore districts- 
Clay which can be classified as piple clay can be had in Bast and 
West Godavari. Bistna, Chingleput, South x^rcot and North Arcot. 
Gypsum out of which is prepared Plaster of Paris is available 
in the Trichinopoly district. South Arcot district particularly, is 
one of the richest districts in the Province for ceramic raw materials. 
A commencement has been made in the direction of improving the 
industry by introducing a course of instruction in ceramics in the 
School of -Arts and Grafts and by the appointment of a Ceramic 
Expert, In the ceramic section of the school, six stipends of annas 
four each per working day have been sanctioned to poor and deserv- 
ing students in the class. The immediate aim should be to carry 


Cost of two cart loads of clay 

Labour charges for three men for manufacture of 
the articles for five days 

Baking charges «. # 
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the work of the village potter at least up to the production of 
pottery with simple glazes and the use of improved kilns. 

381. The Special Officer appointed for the development of 
cottage indutries in the Ceded Districts has chosen the pottery 
industry in the first instance for intensive development. Pottery 
training centres have been opened at Cuddapah, at Harpanahalli 
in the Bellary district, at Betamcherla in the Kurnool district 
and at Bajahmundry in the Bast Godavari district. The scheme 
provides for the training of six professional potters at a time in 
each of the centres for a period of 4 to 6 months in improved 
methods of manufacturing earthenware. A stipend of Bs. 25 
per mensem is being paid to each trainee. The Centres in the 
Burnool and the East Godavari districts provide for the train- 
ing of the potters in stoneware and fine earthenware and for the 
marketing of the wares produced by the trained potters. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in the School of Arts and Crafts, 
Madras, on improved firing methods with the aid of an open up 
draught kiln of the Kurja type. Bound or rectangular down 
draught kilns are considered to be better than Kurja kilns and 
such improved kilns ' are also being investigated. Samples of the 
local clays and other raw materials used by the village potters are 
tested at the School of Arts and Crafts as regards their suitability 
for ceramic ware and the results of such tests are made known to 
the potter community for adoption. Demonstrations are being 
conducted in selected centres in North Arcot district to introduce 
among the potters improved methods of manufacturing clay 
moulds, engobed wares, and glazed wares. 

382. The course of instruction in ceramics in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Madras, was reorganized in 1944. The establishment 
of a model Government Ceramic Factory at Gudur in the Nellore 
district has been sanctioned. The ceramic factory will manu- 
facture tablewares like cups and saucers, plates, jugs, bowls, and 
tea pots, electric goods like insulators for high and low voltages, 
special and high frequency insulators for wireless and radio, and 
sanitary goods like wash basins, and water closets. A laboratory 
on a large scale will be an adjunct to the Government Ceramic 
Factory ^ to carry on research in ceramics. A demonstrator has 
been employed in each of the Bellary and Vizagapatam districts 
for conducting a survey of the resources of the raw materials for 
the tile industry? in the districts. The employment of a Technical 
Assistant (Tile Manufacture) for developing the tile industry in 
the East Coast of the Province has also been recently sanctioned. 
The Technical Assistant will assist private industrialists in 
establishing new tile factories and in effecting improvements to the 
factories already established. A proposal to open an experimental 
centre in one of the tile factories in the South Eanara district for 
conducting research work on the ceramic raw materials available in 
the district is^under the consideration of the Government, 
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Crucibles 

383. For smelting metals, crucibles which will stand high 
temperature are required. These crucibles are mostly imported 
from outside. In this Province the Fast Godavari district seems to 
be the only place where these crucibles are made. Though they 
stand the furnace just as well as the foreign variety, they are often 
crude and need a good deal of improvement. They cannot be used 
for smelting metals as many times as the foreign crucibles can be 
used. There are possibilities of developing the industry, as all the 
raw materials required are within reach in this Province. The indus- 
try is pursued by workers belonging to the Fummaii caste. It is 
carried on at Pajahmundry, Dowlaishweram, Angara Gollalamani- 
dada, Cocanada and Tapeswaram. In Pajahmundry about 600 
families with about 1.50 skilled W'orkers and at other centres about 
10 woi’kers with one skilled worker are engaged in the industry 
including men, women and children. There are about 20 regular 
crucible workshops at Pajahmundry. All these are managed by 
master workers who are capitalists well established in the business. 
There are also a number of middlemen who purchase the crucibles 
from the workshops and sell them to metal workers. The actual 
workers are mere wasre-earners who vrork for 8 hours a day, the 
wages being Pe. 1 for a skilled worker and ten annas for an 
ordinary worker- The annual output of crucibles is estimated at 
Ps. 5 lakhs. The raw materials required for the industry are 
graphite, china clay and borax crystals. Graphite is obtained from 
Jangareddigudem which is about 50 miles from Pajahmundry in 
the West Godavari district. There are several mines at Jangared- 
digudem and other places in the neighbourhood- A ton of graphite 
of first quality costs Ps. 600 and second quality Ps. 400. The 
second quality of graphite is not suitable for superior varieties of 
crucibles. The cartaee for one ton of graphite from Jangareddi- 
gudem to Pajahmundry is about Ps. 40, China clay is obtained 
from Mommuru about 6 miles from Pajahmundry. One bag of 
cla^T- vreighing one cwt., costs Ps. 2-4-0 including cartage. Borax 
crystals are purchased in the local shops and they cost Ps. 40 per 
cwt. The tools and appliances required are (1) moulds made of 
brass and wood, (2) mortars of stone and (3) sieves of brass wire. 
Mould^s are manufactured locally by the Viswa Brahmans and the 
cost varies with the size. Stone mortars are purchased from 
Fateru, a village about 8 miles from Pajahmundry and each costs 
about Ps. 2. Sieves are available in the local shops and the price 
of a sieve is about Ps. 3-8-0. The economics of the industry is as 
follows : — 

1, Paw materials — RS- A. P 

Graphite, 1 ton . . . . . . 640 0 O 

China clay. 1/3 ton . . . . . . 16 0 0 

Borax crystals, J cwt. . . , . 10 0 0 

Coating materials . . . . 16 0 o 

Fuel 22 0 0 


704 0 0 
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2. Laboui' charges as per details given 
below* 

o- Interest on capital . . 

4. Rent 

Total 


* First day — 20 workers for pounding 
graphite at annas 10 per head 
5 workers for pounding the clay at annas 
10 per head 

Second day — 4 workers to mix: the di*^' 
graphite and clay at a^nnas 10 per head . . 

Third day — 10 workers for wet pounding with 
legs at annas 10 each 

Fourth day — 10 workers for wet pounding 
with leg« at annas 10 each . 

Fifth day to 7th day — 10 workers per day for 
wet pounding in mortars at annas 10 each. 

8th day — 10 workers at amias 10 per day 
for removing small stones, from the 
pounded mixture 

9th day — No work (Males are employed 
from here. Females do generally the 
above work) . . 

10 th day — 4 workers for making small 
lumps at Re. 1 per head 

11th day do. 

1 2th day to 1 6th day do. 

17th and 18th days — 4 workers per da;^^ for 
giving finishing touch to the moulds 

19th to 25th days — Utilised for drying 

26th day — 1 workers for coating on Re. J 
each 

27th and 28th days — Burning of the raw 
crucibles 

29th day — 4 w^orkers to remove the burnt 
crucibles 

Establishment charges 

Sundry expenses 


Total 


BS 

. A, 

F. 

159 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

873 

10 

0 

12 

8 

0 

•> 

fj 


0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

18 

12 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

0 

i) 

4 

6* 

0 

4 

0 

-0 

35 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

159 

10:. 

0 


With the above ratv -materials, crucibles of different sizes up to 
about 5 >000 units can be produced. -Allowing a margin for 
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breakages, the net production may be estimated at 3,500 units. 
The production cost per unit works out to He. 0—3-6 to Re. 0—4—0. 
The i>rice at which the crucibles are sold to the middlemen 
ranges from Re. 0—5—0 to Re. 0—5—6 per miit. The retail rate 
is about 6 annas to 7 annas per unit. The retail price is nearly 
twice the production cost and if the industry is organized on a 
co-operative basis this margin could be secui’ed for the actual 
workers themselves. 

384. The crucibles are sold locally and sent out to the Punjab, 
Kalahasti and other industrial places all over India where melting 
of any metal is necessary. There is great demand for these goods. 
A crucible of good quality lasts for melting cast hnn 6 to 8 times 
and brass about 15 times. The industry has received an impetus 
on account of the War when there was no import of foreign 
crucibles into the Province. Though tlie industry is well estab- 
lished, there is considerable scope for improving the quality of 
the crucibles to a higher standard. Apart from improving the 
industry there is also the need for the betterment of the conditions 
of the actual workers in the industry who are at present mere wage 
earners. A co-operative society formed for these workers will have 
to face strong opposition from master workers and middlemen and 
Government assistance will be necessary in the matter of secUT*ing 
i‘aw materials ot concessional rates, finance and technical advice. 


Tobacco 

Cigar manufacture 

385. The manufacture of cigars is carried ou on a large scale in 
Rindigul, Madura and Woriyur (Trichinopoly) . About 3,500' 
persons in Rindigul, 500 in Madura and 2,000 in Woriyur are 
engaged in the industry. The workers are employed for wages in 
small cigar factories owned by capitalists. There are about 50 such 
factories in Woriyur, 25 in Rindigul and 6 in Madura. The 
industry provides employment to the workers all through the year 
and the average income of a worker is Rs. 1—8—0 to Rs", 2 per diem 
at present, while it was 10 to 12 annas in the pre-war days. The 
wages are based on the quantity of work turned out. For making 
1,000 cigars, Rs. 5 as wages and Rs. 5 as war allowance are paid 
in Trichinopoly- Though the cigaratte habit has afiected the 
industry a little, there is and will always be great demand for 
cigars. In Woriyur the industry is entirely in the hands of 
capitalists. Co-operative Societies for cigar manufacture have been 
organized in Rindigul and Madura. The industry in Trichinopoly 
obtains tobacco ‘leaf from Rarur and Rindigul and in Madura and 
Rindigul it draws its supply of tobacco leaf from the areas around 
Rindigul and Bhavani in the Coimbatore district and Rumara- 
palayam in the Salem district. The cigars find a wide sale in 
several parts of the Province and are also exported to Bombay and 
other places in India. In the pre-war days Woriyur cigars were 
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exported to the United Kingdom and other foreign countries. The 
economics of the industry is as follows : — 

Madura and Dindigul 


Cost of producing 1,000 good quality cigars. 




RS. 

A. 

p. 

Tobacco, H visses, Rasi 


4 

14 

0 

Tobacco, viss, Kurusu 


1 

0 

0 

Wages . . 

. . 

2 

0 

0 

Wrapper - 


0 

8 

0 

Gum 

. . 

0 

2 

0 

Dryage 


0 

8 

0 

Excise duty 


2 

8 

0 


Total 

11 

8 

0 

Selling price . . 

. . 

12 

4 

0 

Profit 


0 

12 0 per 

1,000 cigars 

High class cigars (1,000) 

•• 




(1) Superior planters — 

Cost o 16 lb, of tobacco 

.. 

20 

0 

0 

Duty 


rv 

o 

0 

0 

Packing 

• - 

10 

0 

0 

Wages . . . . - . • . 


5 

0 

0 

Stamp duty 

. . 

10 

0 

0 

Wastage 


2 

0 

0 


Total 

50 

0 

0 

Selling price 

, . 

60 

0 

0 

Margin of profit 


10 

0 0 per 

1,000 cigars 

(2) Planters — 

Cost of 9 lb. of tobacco 

.. 

11 

4 

0 

Duty 


1 

11 

0 

Wastage 

• • 

1 

1 

0 

Packing charges 

• • 

4 

0 

0 

Stamp duty . . . . • • 


5 

0 

0 

Wages . . 

** 

2 

8 

0 


Total 

25 

8 

0 

Sale price 


30 

0 

0 

Margin of profit 


4 

8 

0 per 


1,000 cigars. 
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W oriyur ( Trichiiiopoly) 

To produce a standard variety of cigar, the following cost is 
incurred : — 


RS. 


Tor 1,000 cigars, tobacco required . . . . 50 

Wages . . . . . . . . . . . • - • 10 

Packing materials and wages for packing . 35 


Total . . 95 


Excise duty which will vary according to the rate and class 
of cigar will also be levied on the production. The total cost 
jiicluding the excise duty may come to Es. 140 for 1,000 cjgars 
of standard quality. The manufacturer gets only 15 per cent on the 
standard quality and 20 to 25 per cent on the high class cigars. 

386. Co-operative societies for cigar manufacture are of recent 
growth. Two societies, one at Eindigul and the other at Madura 
were registered during the year 1943—44. Towards the close of 
1944-45 another society was started in the East Godavari district 
for the manufacture of lanka cigars. 

387. There are certain difficulties encountered in the cigar ij'dus- 
try. At present there is no suitable cigar wrapper tobacco grown in 
India. The wrapper leaves now supplied by Eangai^ur planters are 
very inferior in quality and yielding capacity. The use of this 
inferior tobacco results in deterioration of the quality of the cigars 
and adversely affects their sale. The Agricultural Department; are 
now examining the possibilities of growing suitable superior 
wrapper tobacco in this Province. Secondly, the levy of an import 
duty of Es. 7-8-0 per lb. on imported cigar wrapper tobacco 
prevents the manufacturer from using wrappers of better quality 
and marketing quality cigai's. The quantity of imported wrappers 
used in the manufacture of cigars is very negligible as it forms only 
1/20 part of the fillers. It would be desirable to abolish the import 
duty on wrapper tobaccos until such time as the domestic tobacco 
planters can produce wrapper tobacco suitable for this purpose. 
Thirdly, tobacco and tobacco products are subject to attack by 
beetles, and every year many lakhs of rupees worth of tobacco are 
destroyed by these insects causing heavy loss to the manufacturer 
and tobacco traders. Cured tobacco is stocked bv merchants in 
godowns under the supervision of the Excise Department. Very 
rarely is it stored for a long time, the stuffi being utilized within 5 
or 6 months generally : only in exceptional cases it is stored for 
over a year. This as well as the manufactured cigars or cigarettes, 
if stored for long periods are attacked by an insect known as the 
cheroot beetle — La^tedernte sernicerne — and sometimes serious 
damage is done. The damage starts with the beginning of the 
monsoon, continues throughout the wet weather and declines by 
November. Very few factories or merchants have facilities for 
protecting their ware from this pest and in bad cases the material 
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is destroyed or steeped in hot water to kill the pest and used as 
fillings for fresh cigars, generally of an inferior type. 

388. Clean storage of the material, constant attention and quick 
disi^osal will go a long way in minimizing the pest. Fourthly, it is 
stated that for want of snfiicient skilled labour many of the orders 
received from overseas are cancelled and thus opportunities to 
improve the business in foreign countries are lost. This is a great 
handicap felt by all manufactures in India now. In America and 
in Europe, an increasing quantity of cigars is being made entirely 
by machinery. In order to help the manufacturers who desire to 
instal machines in their factories, detailed information is being 
gathered regarding the machinery required for the manufacture of 
cigars, its approximate cost and the names of the manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom or United States of America from whom it 
may be purchased. 

Shade cultivation is one of the modern methods of tobacco culti- 
vation and its purpose is to produce thin leaves. The sun shining 
on the tobacco plants helps them to draw the nutrition from the 
earth and they ripen quickly, the leaves having a tendency to be 
heavily bodied. In order to counteract these natural results and to 
produce large thin tobaccos with less nicotine contents, the tobacco 
plants are now grown under shade in some tobacco growing coun- 
tries like Havana and the Sumatra islands. Such thin leaves help 
the manufacturer to produce light weight cigars which put him in 
an advantageous position in selling his products in overseas markets 
where import duties are assessed on weights. 

389. The cigarette industry si a large-scale one. It uses a type 
of tobacco called ‘ Virginia grown mostly in G-untur and to a 
smaller extent in the neighbouring districts of Kistna and Bast and 
West Godavari. Though the industry is a large-scale one, the 
preparation of the tobacco for the industry calls for curing and 
grading which are best done in one or a grou^) of villages. At present 
the ryots cure the tobacco and divide the tobacco roughly into 
certain quality groups They bring the tobacco tb Guntur or 
Bapatla and sell it to the trade. Subsequently it is the trader that 
does the detailed sorting and grading. The extent to which these 
ilems of work can be done by the growers themselves deserves 
examination. A grower in a village or a group of villages can form 
themselves into a co-operative society for this purpose. If the 
grower sells graded tobacco bis share of the fin«al price will be 
greater. 

Beedi manufacture 

390. The manufacture of beedies is carried on extensively in 
several centres of the Province, It is carried on, on a small factory 
basis, in the districts of North Arcot, Kurnool, Ohingleput, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Madras, Malabar and South Kanara. Though tobacco 
and dry leaf for wrapping it ceme frond other districts the industry 
is pursued in Malabar in several towns knd villages, because of the 
supply of cheap labour indoors during the long rainy season. The 
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industry is in the hands of capitalists and the labour is mostly 
unskilled. Even small boys are employed in the industry. Wages 
are paid according to the quantity of work turned out. Eupee 1 to 
Hs. 1-6—0 is paid for 1,000 beedies produced and an adult worker 
can earn this amount. There is great demand for beedies through- 
out the year and the industry, therefore, provides continuous 
employment. Eeedies hud large sales particularly among labourers 
of different classes. The cost of producing 1,000 beedies is worked 
out below : — 

JRS. A. P. 


Cost of tobacco including tax 
[Leaves used as wrappers 
Label, paste and paper 
Yam * . 

Labour 


I 8 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 0 3 
16 0 


Coat of production . . 
Selling price , . 

Profit for 1,000 beedies 


3 11 3 

5 0 0 

14 9 


Co-operative societies can improve the conditions of work and 
secure for the workers a larger share of the consumer price- But 
the societies will have to face strong opposition from capitahsts in 
the trade who have established themselves solidly. Attempts made 
to organize a society for the woi'kers in Kurnool district failed 
mainly owing to strong ojpposition from middlemen merchants. 


Leather industry 
Tanning 

391. The hides and skins and leather industry is one of the most 
important industries in this Province judged by the test of pro- 
duction and export trade, the exports of leather alone amounting 
to about six crores of rupees a year. Tanning was one of the 
earhest industries besides agriculture, which developed in India- 
The village chammar was a social necessity in former days and it 
was his function to prepare the leather and leather articles required 
for the villagers. Though modern tanneries are growing in number, 
tanning as a cottage industry is still carried on by a few families 
of chucklers in many villages. They purchase poor quality hides 
and tan them in their houses or occasionally receive hide for tanning 
from ryots who pay them wages for preparing them. The 1931 
census showed that there were 45,233 persons in the Province 
employed in this industry. But the village tanners are largely 
uninfluenced by modern practices and there is considerable scope 
for improvement in the methods adopted in the country tanneries 
throughout the Province. If the quality of the leather produced in 
the villages can be improved and better quality leather articles 
produced, there seems to be no reason why the leather and leather 
articles required by the villagers, i.e., foot ware for the villagers and 
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leather articles required by the agriculturists should not be 
prouuced in the villages themselves. 

b92. The Teather Trades Institute, Madras, funciions as a 
centre tor the provision ot general advice, research ana practical 
guiaance to tanners. The leather research chemist has conducted a 
number oi experiments of interest to tanners such as picumg t»f 
luaes ana shins, preparation ot miproved leather tor water buckets, 
proper use ot synthecic tans, use of indigenous tanning materials 
iihe “ iiopeaparvi flora mangrove barh and casuarma baik. 
Bulletins have also been issued on subjects like pickling of hides and 
skins, and the proper use ot synthetic tans. There is a peripatetic 
demonstration party under the tanning expert tor the puxpose ui 
demonstrating improved methods of haying, preserving <ind cujuQg 
in villages and modern methods of tanning on a cottage industry 
basis. 'The demonstration party first commenced work d iruig 
194*2-43 at Lepakshi in the Anantapur district, and in 1943-44 
moved to Alur in the Bellary district. Twelve apprentices at eaci 
centre were trained in leather goods manuiacture. Co-.'p'eraiive 
societies for leather workers are also attempting to develop the vil- 
lage tanning industry. The Madras Broviiice has, in its forests, 
plenty of tanning barks and other tanning materials and the Ljeithcr 
-Besearch Institute has conducted a number of experiments for 
their profitable exploitation in tanning. Myrobalam, an important 
tannmg material, is exported in large quantities. One handicap of 
the village tanner is that he does not get good hides' and skins for 
tannmg. They are generally purchased by merchants and sent out 
to the tanneries. If the village tanner can be provided with good 
I aw hides and skins, there are great possibilities for developing The 
tannmg industry. 


Leather goods 

393. Shoe-makmg is one of the cottage industries that is carried 
on everywhere in the Province. There is a large demand for 
boots and shoes by the middle and richer classes and so in 
every important town there are found a few shops solely engaged 
m making boots and shoes of the European pattern. The workers 
are generally Chucklers by caste and are too poor to work in a shop 
of their own. Ordinarily they work as labourers in shops run 
mostly by Muslims. The average daily income of a worker ranges 
from Be. 1 to Bs. 2. Some skilled workers are paid up to Bs.^ 3 
per diem. The most important centres for boot and shoe manu- 
facture are Bellary, Trichinopoly , Mangalore, Bezwada, Madura 
and North Arcot. Besides shoes and boots, other leather articles 
such as bed straps, money purses, belts and bags are also made. 
Co-operative societies for leather workers have been formed at; 
Madura, Kumbakonam, Madras, Ilayangudi (Bamnad), Bllore, 
Alur (Bellary) and Lepakshi (Anantapur). During 1944-45 they 
sold leather goods to the value of Bs. 82,206. The Leather 
Instructor appointed out of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank’s grant for the development of cottage industries is training 
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the members of these societies in improved designs and methods of 
manufacture. There is scope for organizing co-operative societies 
tor them at Trichinopoiy, Tianipet, Velioie, Otiittoor, Tirupati, 
Bezwada, Mangalore, Virudunagar and Melapala^-am (Tinnevelly). 

Toys 

394. Dolls and other toys are made in clay and lightv^ood in 
many places in the Province. But artistic and superior varieties of 
dolls and to^’s m wood, are largely made in Tiruchanor m the Ghit- 
toor district, Xondapalle m the Jbfistna district, Etikoppaka in the 
Vizagapatam district, Iravadanallur in the Madura district, Pala- 
kode in the Salem district, Dakshmigaripalli near Settigunta in the 
Gudcapah district and Ambasamudram and Mannarkoil in the 
Tinnevelly district. Painted clay dolls and toys are made in 
Bandipalayam and Panruti m the South Arcot district. Little 
Conjeevaram and Thandarai in the Chingleput district, Hrirangam 
in the Trichinopoiy^ district. Park Town and Purasawalkam in 
Madras. The articles produced include a variety of things such as 
imitation fruits and vegetables, animals, birds, insects, models of 
household utensils, Hindu deities, and the like. The toys produced 
in some of the places such as Kondapalle, Iravadanallur and 
Panruti have won more than a local name. 

. Wooden dolls and toys 

395. Only light wood is used for dolls and toys. In Tiruchauur, 
Paktha Chandana w^ood and Palakara wood available in Mamundur 
and Harakambadi forests are used. ChcajD jungle wood of light 
quality known as “ Tellapoliki ” is used m Kondapalle. It is 
obtained from the surrounding forests. “ Ponnai ” and “ ilupai ” 
wood are used in Palakode. “ Ankudu wood is used in Htikop- 
paka. Toys of Iravadanallur are made of wood locally called as 
“ Palakotai.” The dolls and toys are first turned in wood and 
later lacquered in various colours. Chisels of fine quality, files, 
saws, screws and the ‘‘ kadasal ” are the tools commonly used. 
The making of articles of superior quality requires dexterity and 
skill. The makers of dolls and toys are mostly persons belonging 
to a section of carpenters. In the Chittoor district Balija Chettis, 
in Tinnevelly, Pullavars otherwise known as Kadasalkara Pillais, 
in Palacode (Salem), Muslims and in Kondapalle, Aryakshatriyas 
are engaged in the industry. 

The demand for toys is almost continuous as they are purchased 
all through the year for children. It is larger, however, during 
seasons of festivals and fairs. The sales are usually the largest in 
the months of September and October every vear, when the Hindu 
festivals of toys and dolls, “ Navarathri Koluvu ” takes place. 
The important markets for these goods are centres of pilgrimage. 
The tovs of Tiruchanur are usually sold at Tiruvannamalai, Kala- 
basti, Bhadrachalam, Panderpur, Gadag, Gulbarga and Nasik. 
The Palacode toys are marketed in Bangalore and in some other 
places in Mysore. The toys of Etikoppaka and Eondapalle find 
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sales even in Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay and the Central Pro^ 
Vinces. The war nas given an impetus to the industry. The 
import ot ciieap doUs and toys has ceased and there is a growing 
demand for those produced in India. 

The industry is organized on a co-operative basis at Tnuchanur, 
Kondapaiie and Ptikoppaka. Many ot the vtorkeis in the hrst two 
places are members oi the societies. The Etikoppaka society has 
been doing almost nothing. The workers of this place carry on the 
industry with borrow^ed funds. They borrow Bs. 100 to Bs. 600 at 
a time and repay tlie money in the form of toys and dolls at prices 
’ fixed by mutual uuderstanding between the borrower and the 
lender. The creditor does not usually charge interest foi the 
money lent and makes it up in the prices of the dolls and toys. In 
Paiacode, a few carr> on the work with their own funds. But 
most of the workers get the raw materials, viz., wood and pan its, 
from master 'workmen to whom they are bound to sell the toys and 
dolls at prices fixed by the latter. In other places, the ^workers 
manage with their own funds, going only occasionally to middle- 
men. The vrorkers get on an average 12 annas to Be. 1—8—0 a day, 
according to the skill involved. 

396. Wooden toy making is an excellent side-line to carpentry 
or cabinet makmg. Similarly, metal toys can be made as a side- 
line to metal working and the smithj^ and soft toys can be produced 
by women and gnis in their homes. The marketing of these toys 
can be arranged through co-operative societies. There are possibi- 
iies of developing the industry, especially as there are no imports 
of toys from Japan now. But the industry requires considerable 
improvement in technique and design. Most of the toys are crude 
and old fashioned. The workers should adjust themselves lio 
changing tastes and jproduce new varieties of toys such as aerox3lanes, 
tanks, motor cars and steamers. The manufacture of wooden 
toys as adjuncts lo wood- working courses has been introduced in 
industrial schools. Instruction in toy-making is also given in the 
School of Arts and Crafts. A few workers of the several centres 
in the Province, particularly members of toy manufacturers’ 
co-operative societies, should be given intensive training in modern 
technique and new designs so that they may on their return to 
t-heir centres teach other workers. A member of the Kondapaiie 
Toy Manuf act ares’ Co-operative Society in the Kistna district 
was trained in the manufacture of improved designs ac the 
School of Arts and Crafts, Madras. He is training the other 
members to produce modern toys. There is a proposal to train a 
member of the Tirupati Toy Makers* Co-operative Society like- 
wise. One other handicap from which the workers sufiEer is the 
difficulty in getting the light wood required for the industry. 
Wherever the workers have been organized into co-operative 
societies, convenient blocks of forest coupes might be leased out to 
the societies without auction on the average rental of previous 
years. 
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Clay dolls 

397. The chief raw material required is clay and this is usually 
available at the centres w^here the industry is carried on or in their 
neighbourhood. Paints and varnish are purchased locally. The 
clay models are baked before they are painted and varnished and 
are modelled by hand or moulded. Usually clay models are made 
wdth moulds made of Plaster of Paris, cement or asbestos. Por 
models of certain Hindu deities, copper plate moulds are used. 
The workers carry on the industry with their own funds. The 
marketing of the goods generally does not present difficulty and 
the part of middlemen in this trade is not so great as the case of 
\vooden dolls and toys. The dolls and toys made at present are 
too fragile for transport and cannot be sent for long distances from 
the centres of production without very careful packing. There is 
scope for improving the industry by introducing new artistic 
designs to suit modern tastes and by making the dolls and toys 
stronger and more fanciful. 


Ivory work 

398. Working in ivory is carried on in the Vizagapatam district. 
The fine ivory carvings of the district have Tvon wide fame. 
At Vizagapatam there are at present two workshops owmed by 
Viswa Brahmans. In each of these shops about 5 workers are 
cmpioy^ed on a monthly salary of Hs. 40 to Bs. 60- Pancy articles 
such as ivory caskets, photo-frames, glove boxes, ladies work 
boxes, visiting card cases, fret and lace work on ivory, pictures of 
Hindu deities, miniattire engravings of birds and animals, chess 
boards, book-stands, watch cases, cigarette holders are some of 
the articles made. The raw materials used are ivory, sandalwood, 
tortoise shell, stag and samblinr horns, and porcupine quills. They 
are purchased by the shop-keepers and given to the workers. The 
articles made are of high artistic value and are in great demand. 
The goods are sent to Bombay traders for sale on a commission 
of 10 to 20 per cent. But even this procedure does not help in 
finding a market for the goods. In 1939, there were 10 shops 
engaged in the industry but there are only two now. The industry 
is gradually decaying and perhaps in a few years it may disappear 
altogether, if steps are not taken to encourage the members to 
produce articles such as tie-pins, buttons, cuff-links, brooches and 
similar articles which will be within the reach of the middle 
classes, side by side with the production of artistic goods. As only 
abqut 10 persons are engaged in the industry and as the goods 
produced are costly and not in demand for everyday use, it will 
not be possible to organize it on a co-operative basis at present. 

The match industry 

399. There are a number of match factories in the Province both 
big and small. The industrj’^ is also pursued partly on a cottage 
basis in the districts of Bamnad and Tinnevelly. In these districts, 
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capitaliytb employ labourers and produce matches on a small scale. 
The industry partakes the nature of a cottage industry, because it 
provides work for men, vt’omen and children in their homes and 
most of the work is done without the aid of machinery. In the 
Tinnevelly district, it is carried on at Kadambur, Koilpatti, Kalngu- 
malai, Kuruvikulam, Kadayanallur and MukkudaL The centres in 
the iiamnad district are Sattur, Sivakasi and hllayirampannai. In 
Bamnad, about 2,000 children above 12 years of age and in Tinne- 
velly about 150 men, 350 women and 200 children are employed. 
IBe raw materials required are : (1) veneers and splints, and (2) 
chemicals. The veneers and splints are imported from Malabar and 
chemicals are purchased from local merchants, the Mettur Chemi- 
cals, or wholesale merchants at Madras and Bombay. Owing to 
the WOT, the prices of chemicals have gone up and at times are 
unobtainable. A part of the process of manufacture, viz., box- 
making and frame tilling can be done by the workers in their 
homes, 'while the remaining process of dipping the splints with 
ignition tips, box fillings, band rolling and packing boxes in gross 
units are done in the premises of the woi'kshop. The workeis who 
take home the splints, veneers and paper make the boxes and fill 
up the frames. They are able to do the work in their leisure hours. 
Girls and w'omen assist them in the process. Bor making boxes 
for match sticks, the usual wages are 4 annas per 1,000 boxes. 
For filling up six frames containing 30 planks with 60 to 70 splints 
each, Iw^o annas are paid. In the factory, the frames which have 
been filled in the houses of the labourers are levelled by hand on a 
.levelling table and dipped in melted jiaraffin to a height of one- 
eighth of an inch. The paraffined frames are then dipped in the 
composition and allow^ed to dry in racks with heads downw^ards. 
The dipped splints are then packed into boxes. The sides of the 
boxes are painted with a mixture providing an ignition surface. 
These items of work are done by the stafi maintained at the factory 
on a monthly salary. The small producers themselves are not rich 
men. The investment in the business by each producer usualty 
ranges from Bs. 500 to Bs. 3,000. Most of them depend on com- 
mission agents for finance and marketing. The jiroducers take 
cash advances from the commission agents for the purchase of raw 
materials and for purchasing “ band rolls.” The finished products 
are .sold to the middlemen and the latter arrange to market them 
through agents and merchants, at other centres. The actual 
workers are only wage-earners. There is a large and continuous 
demand for matches and the war has given an impetus to the 
industry. Barge imports of matches used to come every year from 
Burma and, when the imports from Burma ceased, there w^as a 
growing demand for matches produced in the Province. The 
matches find a wide sale in Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces. There are a number of middlemen— 
commission agents, wholesale merchants and j-etail merchants— 
between the producer and the consumer. The producers are in the 
real sense of the term harclly capitalists. Their actual investment 
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is small, compared to the capital required for the liusiness. It is 
this weakness that is responsible for the domination of the 
commission agents in the industry. 

400. The economics of the industry’ is as foilo’tvs i- — 


For production of 100 gross of boxes with 60 sticks 
each — 

Cost of splints and veneers 
Cost of onemicals 
Wages and sundries . , 

Total . . 

Cost of one gross . . . . . . ‘ , 

Tax at Us. 3 less rebate of Hs. 7~13-t) per 100 
gross 

Cost price per gross 
Wholesale price to middlemen 
lie tail price to consumers 


BS, 

i Ay 


112 

0 

<J 

55 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

196 

0 

15 

1 

-15 

. 0 




2 

15 

jb 

4 14 

0 

4 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 


401. The possibilities of organizmg the j^roducers in Hamhad 
district into a co-operative society with a view to associate with 
them the actual labourers also were examined by the Co-operative 
Department in 1939 but the proposals could not be pushed through 
for the following reasons ; — 

(1) The producers themselves were not in a position to contri- 
bute sufficient share capital to raise the necessary funds ; . . - 

(2) the sales of matches by the commission agents were on 
credit and the society which was intended to replace them had 
also to follow a similar method for marketing ; but this was too 
great a risk for a co-operative society ; 

(3) with the elimination of the commission agents who had 
organized the markets and practically controlled them, it was 
doubtful if the society could easily market their goods; - 

(4) the rebate of 10 pies in the rupee in excise duty given 
to the .small manufacturers making less than 100 gross of boxes 
a day, would not be continued, if a number of producers joined 
together and got their finance from the same institution ; and 

(5) above all, the prices of the chemicals ‘had gone up on 
account of the war and the conditions -were not favourable for 
starting a society of the kind contemplated. 

A beginning lias been made by the Madura-lWmh^ ^wholesale 
society in financing one of ihe producers and in marketing the 
goods produced by him on a commission basis. In G-udiy attain 
in the North Arcot district the manufacture of match splint's and 
veneers is carried on, and the splints and veneers are sqld outside the 
district in large quantities. The match industry can be organized 
in this place on a cottage industry basis. There would also seem 
to be possibilities of organizing the industry in the Circars, if 
suitable wood for splints and veneers can be had in the Agency 
forests. 

HU 
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- - Tlie button industry 

- 4U2. Tlie button ia an article in great demand. Large quantities 
of it are imported into our Province every 3 ’ear- Buttons can be 
manufactured on a cottage industry basis as the industry does not 
require great skill and the process of manufacture is simple. The 
implements required are few and not very expensive. A treadle 
lathe, a drill for making holes and a chi&el are the only appliances 
that are required and they cost about Its. 150. Buttons are generally 
made of wood, coconut shell, bone or horn arid the raw materials 
can be obtmned in any locality -with eape. It is suited for a home 
industry at which women can work. The demand for buttons 
being great, marketing does not present much difficulty. There 
are four classes of butt-ons, viz., coat buttons, shirt buttons, collar 
studs and cuff-links. In this Province buttons are mostly made of 
bone, wood and coconut shell. Beautiful and artistic ivory buttons 
are manufactured in the States of Travancore and Mysore and 
metal buttons in the Hyderabad State. The industry is confined 
to three centres in the Province, viz., Tiruppanangadu^in the 
North Arcot district, Salem town and Yinayashramam in the 
G-untur. district. Even in these centres the output of buttons is 
small. At Tiruppanangadu, it is about Hs. 1,200 worth a year and 
at Salem about Its. 15,000. At Yinayashramam the daily output 
is only about 200 buttons. The Ashramam maintains a machine 
and a skilled worker with one or tw^o other workers to assist him. 
At Tiruppanangadu, the industry is earned on by the Tiruppanan- 
gadu Button Manufacturers’ Co-operative Society and by two other 
private dealers. The society owns 9 sizing machines and* 9 mem- 
bers work for -wages. The Co-operative Society has been Vvorking 
successfully and this is largely due to the financial assistance given 
to the society by the Government. In Salem, about 50 persons are 
engaged in the industry as workers under master workers. The 
average daily income of a ■^’'orker in this industry ranges from J2 
annaa to one rupee. The economics of the industry is as follows : — 
Per the manufacture of one gross of buttons — 

Bono bnttons, W'ooden buttons. 


Baw material 

Chipping labour and wages 


BS. A. B. 

1 0 0 \ 

1 12 0 / 


Ka. A. T 
2 0 0 


Selling price per groes 
Profit per groes 


2 12 0 

3 0 0 2 4 0 

0 4 0 0 4 0 


A worker can manufacture on an average about one gross of 
buttons a day. If a cottage worker does the chipping of the raw 
material and the entire process of manufacture, he can get about 
Bs, 2 per diem. In the case of master workers, the daily income 
depends on the daily output, at 4 annas for every gross of buttons. 

The button industry is a profitable one; and, with a little 
knowledge of the handling of the treadle lathe, the industry can 
be carried on as a home indu>stry. There is great scope for the 
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developtoent of the industry provided s^lfi&c^ent enterprise is avail* 
able, and encouragement is gi%’en. At present it is not carried on 
in the Province to any large extent principally because the public 
are ignorant of the simple process of manufacture, and lack “the 
necessary direction and initiative. The Industries Department have 
lathes at the Madura, Madras, Calicut and Bellary Industrial Schools 
for demonstration purposes and those who are interested in the 
industry are permitted to see the working of the lathes. But this 
does not seem to be enough. It will greatly facilitate the develop- 
ment of the industry if the process of manufacture of buttons is 
demonstrated at several important centres of the Province and a 
number of persons are trained so that they will pave the way for 
the organization of co-operative societies for button manufacturers. 


Falmyrah jaggery 

403. The manufacture of jaggery from palm 3 u-ah sweet toddy^ is 
carried on as a cottage industry on a large scale by^ Nadars in the 
Tinnevelly district, by Kalais in the West Godavari district, by 
Sanars in the Chingleput and Coimbatore districts, by Thiyyas in 
Malabar, by Bi] lavas in South Kanara and hy Goundlas in the 
Nellore district. When prohibition w'^as introduced in the districts 
of Salem, North Arcot, Chittoor and Cuddapah, the toddy tapper's 
who were thrown out of employment took to this industry as a 
means of livelihood. But after the removal of prohibition, most 
of them have again reverted to their old occupation of toddy tap- 
ping, which is more remunerative to them. Men, -women and even 
children are employ^ed in the palmyrah jaggery industry. The 
process of manufacturing jaggery from sweet toddy is not compli- 
cated. Sweet toddy is obtained from trees of 10 years* standing 
and it is boiled in pans after adding a little lime and coconut oil, 
proportionate to the juice. The juice is not generally purified 
before manufacturing jaggery with the result that the quality of 
the jaggery is not good. Each tapper can tap about 60 trees a 
day. The jaggery is either sold as such to the consume^ or is sold 
to sugar refineries for conversion into white sugar. The Industries 
Department has carried out demonstrations on the improved 
methods of preparing jaggery in a number of centres in the Pro- 
vince for the benefit of the tappers. In the West Godavari, 
Nellore, Chingleput and Tinnevelly districts, the industry- is 
carried on in the months of February to June while in South 
Kanara, Malabar and Coimbatore It is carried on from October to 
May. The industry is not organized in any district. Co-operative 
Societies for the workers have been organized only in a feW centres 
in the Province. At present there are 77 such societies. The 
industry is carried on by the members of each family or by a- 
group of four or five persona. Many of them do not own trees. 
They obtain leases of the tr^s for payment of money or a portion 
of the jaggery manufactured. The workers being poor, generally 
obtain advances from middlemen and merchants in the trade, and 
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bind themselves to sell the jaggery to them. In the West Godavari 
district^ there are a number of such' middlemeff who have contact 
with the agents of Messrs. Parry & Company, who purchase 
practically all the palmyra.h jaggery produced in the district. The 
workers mostly depend on these middlemen for finance and sell 
the jaggery to them. The economics of the industry is as follows : 
(West Godavari district) : — 

For producing five candies of jaggery (each candy of 504 lb.) — 


Tope rentals 

BS. 

30 

Xiime 

10 

Fuel 

15 

Coconut oil*' 

5 

Stores 

5 

Pan for boiling 

14 

Price of 5 candies at 

Bs'. 


caniy, excluding gunnies 
Net income 


BS. 

Pots . . . . . . 5 

Other implements . . . . 10 

Commission to dealers . . 5 

Total . . 99 

>“8-0 per 

. . JEtw, 1S2 — 8—0 
83-8-0 


The sum of Bs. 83-^-0 represents the income of the tapper 
and his family for the season from February to June, i.e., for 5 
months. 

Owing to the conditions created by the war, there was a general’ 
shortage of supply of sugar in the Province, and the palmyrah 
jaggery industry received an impetus. Now that the war is over, 
the demand for palmyrah iaggery is likely to go down gradually 
and the induvstry needs help. Those engaged in the industry 
should undertake improved methods of manufacture. The success 
of’ the Peravali, Vadavanur and Kavlttam societies has proved that 
the co-operativ^e method is probably the best. The existing 
societies should bring within Ihe'ir fold more producers. 


Cotton ginning and pressing 

404. The ginning and pressing of.^cotton is an important Bubsi» 
diary industry to agriculture and is carried on in the several gin- 
ning and pressing factories spread throughout the major cotton 
growing tracts. The Province has in all, about 600 ginning and 
■ pressing' factories, a . very large percentage of which are non-seasonal 
in working. The largest number is found in the Cpimbatore, Bellary 
and Tinnevelly districts, which- have the largest areas under cotton. 
The number of persons employed in all the ginning and .pressing 
factories is over 27,000. Ginning by hand is also carried on .to some 
extent in villages. It has not been possible to estimate with any 
reliable accuracy, the number of people employed in this operation, 
^buf the number must be considerable with the development of the 
khadi industry. It is proposed to start co-operative ginning factories 
in,seyeral districts and eliminate -the profit to the middleman arising 
from the process. It is anticipated that this will increase the incoiae 
to, the cotton grower by nearly ^30 per cent. * . * . 
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The oil pressing industry 

405. Oil-pressing is an important industry which serves a large 
section of the population, as oil forms one of the principal items of 
diet. It is carried on as a family occupation by a class of people 
known as vaniyars ” or oil-mongers, whose hereditary profession 
is crushing and selling oil. Oil-mongers are found throughout the 
Province* Oil-pressing is done by them from gingelly, castor, 
coconut and groundnut seeds in ghannies or wooden mills (ehekkus^ 
driven by a pair of bulls. The mill in use is the common pestle 
and mortar type, consisting of a fixed wooden mortar, inside which 
revolves a wooden pestle leaning against the sides of the mortar. 
The seed is crushed between the pestle and the mortar, and the 
pressure is regulated by attaching a weighed w-ooden lever to the 
pestle. A pair of bulls is yoked to this lever and by this means the 
pestle is made to revolve in the mortar. The process is fairly 
effective in crushing out oil and has been followed from time 
immemorial. The “ poonac ” or oil cake is utilized as food for 
cattle and as manure. The kind of oil pressed in different districts 
depends upon the oil seeds grown there or in the neighbourhood. 
In Malabar and Tanjore the chief oil extracted is coconut, while 
in the circars and parts of the south gingelly oil is largely 
extracted. In Bamnad, South Arcot, Coimbatore and other places 
where groundnut is grown in large quantities, groundnut oil is 
pressed both for consumption and export. In the Ceded Districts, 
castor is grown in abundance and castoi* oil is pressed in the 
country ghannies. In some places margosa and illuppai ** -^eeds 
are pressed. The advent of oil mills has affected the indigenous 
oil-pressing industry ; but the latter is still carried on in a imraber 
of places. Oil-pressing in ghannies driven by bulls is called the 
cold process. It is believed that the oil extracted by the cold 
process in ghannies retains its nutritive value, while miP 
extracted oil loses much of it. There is also the belief that the oil 
extracted in wooden chekkus is better in point of taste and odour 
than the oil pressed in iron ghannies by mills. One great dis- 
advantage with the country chekku is the cost of maintaining the 
bulls. The animals used for this work deteriorate rapidly. 
Further the yield of oil is greater in oil mills and the cost of press- 
ing oil is also cheaper. At the third session of -^e Industrial 
Besearch Council held in Bombay in July 1937, it was decided that 
certain major industries in the country should be selected for 
detailed industrial surveys and that these surveys should be con- 
ducted by the Provinces or States concerned and co-ordinated bv 
the Industrial Besearch Bureau of the Government of India. Tt 
was decided that the survey of oil seeds industry should be first 
taken up. The importance of the industry in this Pi'ovince can 
be appreciated from the fact that Madras grows 47-7 per cent, 
19*3 per cent and 15 *2 per cent of the total area under groundnut, 
castor and gingelly, respectively. In 1938-39, the Government 
sanctioned a special staff to carry out a survey of the mdustry under 
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the supervision of the Superintendent of Kerala- Soap Institute. 
The report showed that there were in the Province, 30,068 
country chekkus representing a capital investment of about 
Ps. 16 lakhs, with a crushing capacity of 450,000 tons of seeds, 
and 238 power mills representing a capital investment of about 
Ps. 115 lakhs, with a crushing capacity of about 500,000 tons. 
But the actual quantity of seed crushed in both sections of the 
industry, was only about half the crushing capacity. The 
report has revealed that there is a great deal of latent crushing 
capacity lying unutilized and that additional demand for oil can bo 
met by ox>erating the chekkus and mills for longer periods, 
Large quantities of groundnut are exported from this Province. 
^ As the Poyal Commission on Agriculture observed, by the export 
of so large a proportion of its production of oil seeds, there is con- 
siderable loss to India of the valuable source of combined nitrogen 
in the oil cakes. If the latent crushing capacity of mills and 
chekkus in this Province is utilized fully, large quantities of oil 
cakes, can be retained in this Province and the whole of the 
nitrogen contained in them returned to the soil in the form of 
manure. ^ The Commission stated, “an extension of the oil- 
crushing industry would undoubtedly tend to promote the welfare 
of Indian agriculture and we would commend the investigation of 
its possibilities to the earnest consideration of all local govern- 
ments.** 

406. At present the capital outlay involved for a bullock-driven 
chekku is abouf^ Ps. 400 to Ps. 60i0 ; the woodden chekku costs 
about Ps. 150 to Ps. 200 and a pair of bullocks costs about Ps. 300 
to Ps. 400. The outturn in country ghannies is almost the same 
everywhere, varying from 35 to neaidy 38 per cent of the seeds 
pressed. The yield of oil to a great extent depends upon the quality 
of the seed crushed. 

Qingelly oil 
(Two tins of oil.) 

63 Madras measure-^ of gingelly seeds 

Jaggery 

Labour. .charges and cost of maintaining bullocks 


Cost price cA’ one tin of oil 
Sale price of one tin of oil 

Margin of profit 


as A. p. 

43 0 0 

0 12 O 
2 8 0 


46 4 0 

23 2 0 

24 0 O 


0 14 0 


Ordinarily a wooden chekku worked by a pair of bullocks for 
six hours can crush about 30 to 85 Madras measures of seed. There- 
fore, by working a wooden chekku the oil monger gets abbut 


^ Boyal Coinmiaaion on Agrionlturo in Indie?,, 193S (Abridged Tteporfe), page $7 , 
2 page 89. 
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14 annas a. day in addition to oil-cake which may fetch him 
Be. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. 


Groundmit oil 


Groundnut 171 ib. . . 

Labour charges 

Total 


Cost price of one tin of oil 
Selling price of one tin of oil 

Margin of profit 


BS. 

A. 

p. 

21 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


In addition oil-cakes may fetch about Bs. 2 per tin of ()ii 
produced. 

407. With a view ±o overcoming the disadvantages of a bullock- 
driven ehekku, the Department of Industries has evolved a power- 
driven wooden ehekku, known as the Pinto ehekku In this 
machine, the mortar revolves, while the pestle is held fast. The 
percentage of extraction on gingelly seed varies from 40 to 44 
according to the quality of seed crushed. One power-driven wooden 
ohekkn can crush about 860 lb. of gingelly seed in 12 hours. In 
places where electric energy is available, a motor can be employed 
as the power unit. While possessing the advantages of the bullock- 
driven ehekku in respect of yielding pure and wholesome oil for 
edible purposes and good poonac for cattle food, this power- 
driven ehekku has to a large extent overcome the defects of the 
former. It requires a quarter of the floor space necessary for the 
bullock-driven ehekku and itvS outturn is more than double, while 
the cost of extraction is about 50 per cent less. Driving an ordinary 
country ehekku imposes a very severe strain on bulls. Two paiii 
of bulls are requir^ to run a ehekku for 12 hours a day and the 
bulls are unfit for any work at the end of about two years. 

The industry can be developed by co-operative organization. 
The oil-seeds required may be purchased at one time during the 
-harvest season and distributed to the members of the society accord- 
ing to their monthly requirements. The co-operatives can also 
advance the funds requir^ for setting up the improved Pinto 
ehekku and arrange for the marketing of the oil. The societies 
themselves may also i>ress oil and sell it on a co-operative basis. 
The Gandhiniketaii "Village IndustricvS Co-operative Society in the 
Madura district owms three country wooden chekkns and a pair of 
bulls and has undertaken the crushing of oil seeds such as gingelly, 
groundnut and custor. During 1944-45, it produced oil worth 
Bs, 4,293 and sold oil to the value of Rs. 3,906, 
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.Eucalyptus oil . 

408. The manufacture of eucal^-ptus oil carried on extensively 
in the taluks of Ootacamund and Coonoor. It is prepared from the 
leaves of the eucalyptus trees which are grown largely on the 
plateaus of these two taluks. There are no definite centres of 
production of this oil. The distilleries are moved from -place to 
place according to the availability of leaves. There are about 50 
such production centres within a radius of about 10 miles from 
Ootacamund and Kotagiri. At each centre, about three or four 
persons are engaged in the industry. The manufacturers are chiefly 
the tree tappers of North l^falabar who are adepts in climbing lofty 
trees j for the leaves have to be gathered from these trees which 
about 100 to 200 feet high. They have settled in the Nilgiris, with 
the manufacture of this oil as their piimarv^ occupation. The 
industry is carried on by men, but women are also employed some 
times for the transport of leaves- There are two kinds of euca- 
lyptus trees, viz., the blue gum trees and the red gum trees. Tlie 
leaves of the red variety are not preferred, as the oil extracted from 
fhem has a disagreeable odour. Tender leaves are not used as 
their oil content is little. In order to regulate firewood supply, 
the Collector of the Nilgiris has ordered that no eucalyptus trees 
should be cut ot the leaves removed without his permission. 
According to this order, leaves can be cut onl^^ from those trees 
which have been marked for cutting. The actual workers have no 
capital of their own to carry on the industry. They are financed 
by the wholesale merchants at Ootacamund, Coonoor and Kota- 
giri. They take advances from these mer'chants and return them 
in the shape of eucalyptus oil at prices which are fixed by the 
merchants at the time of making advances. The process of 
manufacture of the oil is simple. Leaves of .mature trees are 
collected and dried for 3 days before they are put into the still. 
Leaves dried in the shade are preferred, as the yield of oil is 
greater. A still about 5 feet high and 3 feet in diameter with 
copper bottom and iron sides is commonly used. Sometimes iron 
and zinc stills are used. At a foot above the bottom, arrangements 
are made inside the still to hold a perforated iron plate over which 
the leaves are placed so that the latter may not come in direct con- 
tact with the heat. The space between the bottom of the still 
and the perforated plate is filled with water before heating com- 
mences. The lid at the top of the still is tightly closed and the 
vapour is allowed to escape through a pipe ^ which empties itself 
in an-adioining vessel, after passing through a column of cold 
water. When the vapour condenses, it turns into oil containing 
a large percentage of water. The oil being lighter floats on the 
^ surface. The water below is removed by means of a tap at the 
bottom of the vessel. Generally boiling is done for 8 hours, but 
during that period water in the still is maintained at the same 
level by constant addition as it evaporates. The still costs about 
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Bs. 200 now. In the pre-war days it could be had- locally -for 
about Bs. 50. The economics of the industr^^ is as follows* : — * 


Cost of 500 lb. of leaves to produce — 




us. 

A. 

p. 

Three bottles of oil 

• • • • 

5 

0 

0 

Wages for 3 people for a day 


5 

0 

0 

Sundries and wear and tear 


1 

0 

0 


Total 

11 

0 

0 

Selling price to wholesalers 

. . . . 

12 

0 

0 

Retail selling xu*ice 

. . 

13 

8 

0 


The workers engaged in the industry get about Bs. 2 a da\' 
each. 

The organization of the industry is entirely in the hands of the 
merchants. As the demand for eucal>p>tus oil is great and conti- 
nuous all through the year, there are possibilities of developing 
the industry by organizing marketing through, co-ox‘)erative socie- 
ties. The societies can also ensure oil of a better quality com- 
parable with the Australian oil and build up a reputation for the 
Nilgiris oil. 

Bee-keeping 

409. IToney bees belong to one of the three important classes of 
insects which yield products useful to men, the other two being 
silk worms and lac insects. They yield honey and wax. Bee- 
keeping is a home industry which can be carried on by all people. 
It requires very little labour and no extra space, and can be. car- 
ried on with a small capital, outlay as a subsidiary industry or as a 
hobby. The appliances required are few and inexpensive. A hive 
and an extractor are the only important requisites. A bee hive 
can be locally made at a cost of about Bs. 5. The honey extractor 
costs about Bs. 7. But it is not necessary that" every person who 
keeps a bee hive need have an extractor as honey is extracted from 
the hive at intervals and not daily. A group of persons can have 
one extractor or if they are members of a co-operative society, the 
society can have an extractor or two for the common use of all its 
members. The hive ' can be kept on the verandah or near the 
windows of the house. All one has to do is to see that the hive 
is free from ants, wax moth, and caterpillar, and that it is pro- 
tected aerainst the enemies of bees, vi?., the lizard, 'the bee-eater 
and the King Crow. The industry does not require sfreat skill and 
the training required is not of a- complicated or taxing nature. A 
working knowledge of bee-keeping can be gained in a' month. 
After gaining some experience a person can manage a number of 
hives. There is no necessity to cultivate sneciallv anv pasf^nrage 
or plants for bees, as the bees make use of the available pasturage 
and plants in existence. There is no dearth of bee pasturage and 
plants in many districts of- the Province. Tbe flowers of mo-d 
crops, plants nnd trees have pollen and nectar. IVTargosa. coeonn-t, 
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palmyrab,- tamarind, mango, dramstick, plantain, brinjal, chillies,_ 
cholam, kambu, castor, cotton, coriandar, gingelly, sunflower and 
all the gourd family, are some of the bee plants and trees. The 
antigonon creeper, however, is best suited for bee-keeping, as it 
produces plenty of flowers with nectar and pollen and blossoms 
almost throughout the year. The plant can be propagated by seed 
or by planting a part of its stem. 

410- Bees gather honey in their combs lor their food in the win- 
ter months, when they cannot fly out and forage. There is no honey 
flow in the fields and gardens during the cold months either, except 
in the case of plants such as the antigonon creeper which blossoms 
all the year round. During the honey flow season, which is the 
summer season, the bees take the earliest opportunity^ to store 
honey in their combs and merely work in the fields for their daily 
bread during the rest of the season , falling back on their stores 
during the cold season. Therefore if from a domesticated colony 
of bees, the first store is removed, the bees will start storing again 
and will do so every time their store Ls lost, provided, of course, 
such losses occur within the honey flow season and there is 
sufficient time for them to collect finally. There is flow of 
honey for nearly six months from April to September, though 
the months of May to July are usually the periods of heavy 
flow. During the honey flow season bees do not require any 
feeding, unless there is no storage of honey in the hive or 
there is a bad season. Extracted honey' can be given after dilut- 
ing it with water in equal proportions. Sugar syrup, i.e., sugar 
diluted in water, can also be given. Honey and bees wax are ob- 
tained from the industry. Honey can be used both in 
its natural state and as cooked food. In this Province as well as 
in the rest of India, it is generally used as imcooked food. It can 
be used in place of sugar for preserving fruits. In Ayurvedic 
medicines it is used as a cure for a number of ailments. Bees wax 
is very valuable and it is widely used in Ayurvedic medicines. It 
IS used also in the manufacture of jewellery and for polishing 
wooden furniture. Apart from yielding honey and wax, bee-keep- 
ing ivS beneficial to farmers, a-e it helps better production of crops, 
for bees aid pollination. The industry can, therefore, be combined 
with fruit growing, flower gardening and with agriculture, 
generally. 

411. The apiary at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, has 
been the centre of research on various a-specte of bee-keeping. 
Besides research, propaganda to popularize the industry is being 
done by tbe department. Help and advice to improve the industrv 
where it exists and facilities for its introduction in new areas are 
given. In some districts there are special demonstration apiaries 
for^ training local enthusiasts. At Coimbatore a special staff of an 
assistant and a fieldman are carrying out' research and teaching work 
under the guidance of the Government Entomologist. Propaganda 
work in tbe mufassal is done by Agricultural Demonstrators and 
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particularly by the Entomology-cum-Mycology Assistanta who are 
trained in foee-heeping and stationed in the districts. Temporary 
soh ernes in bee-keeping have been sanctioned, for Yizagapatam, 
West Godavari and Chi tt oar under District Agricultural Oficers. 
In all these districts, a fieldman assisted by a skilled mesvsenger 
is giving necessary help, advice and training to persons interested 
in the industry^. There are also special bee messengers emplo^^ed 
under the Entomology-cum-Mycolog;}’ Assistants in the dis- 
tricts of East Godavari, Madras, North Arcot, Tinnevelly, Chin- 
gleput and Nellore. To give an impetus to the industr}’, the annual 
honey week is organized throughout the Province when attention 
is concentrated on popularizing the industry. A bee hive with the 
necessary’ appliances and posters is displayed at most exhibitions 
and fairs. At the apiaiy under the Government Bnt-omolgist, 
Coimbatore, a course in bee-keeping is conducted for persons inte- 
rested in the industry. Information on bee-keeping is also made 
available through priced publications and free pamphlets in Eng- 
lish, Tamil and Telugu, e.g., “ Bee-keeping in Bouth India viid 
** Practical Hints on Bee-keeping The Agricultural depart- 
ment also arranges for the manufacture and supply of standard 
appliances to those who want to take up the industry. There are 
now numerous bee hives all over the Province. A census, taken 
by the Agricultural department, of the bee-hives maintained in 
the Province shows that during the past eight years there has been 


steady progress in bee-keeping. 



Year. 

Number of hives. 

Year. 

Number of hives. 

1936 

1,008 

1940 

5,999 

1937 

1,754 

1941 

7,630 

1938 

2,892 

1942 

8,749 

1939 

4,323 

1943 

10.267 


These hives are maintained generally by private enthusiasts. 
Bee-keeping activities are mostly centred in 17 districts of the 
Province, viz., Vizagapatam, Bast Godavari, West Godavari, 
Kistna, Chingleput, Cliittoor, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tin- 
nevell}^ Kamnad, Salem, North Arcot, Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, 
Malabar and South Kanara, 

412. While the industry does not make a heavy call on the bee- 
keeper’s time and involves only little labour and capital, the income 
derived from the industry is greater than the income from several 
other cottage industries. Under very favourable conditions of 
pasturage, a hive can yield up to 15 lb. of honey per annum. But 
allowing a margin of 5 lb. for desertion by bees and other handi- 
caps a hive can be safely estimated to yield not less than 10 lb. 
of honey. Wax to the value of eight annas can also be obtained 
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fr'om a hive in a jear. It is possible for a person to manage 6 to 
12 hives. The economies of an apiary of six hives is as follows ■ 


Capital cost 

Cost of 6 hives at Rs. 5 each 
Cost of extractor 

Cost of purchasing parent stock at Ke. 1 each 


BS, 

30 

10 

6 


Income 

iSTield from 6 hives at 10 Ib. per hive per annum or 60 lb. of 
honey at Re. 1-4-0 per lb. 

Bees-wax at 8 annas worth of wax per hive 


46 


BS. 

76 

3 


78 

Expenditure — 

Though the bee-keeper can himself manage the apiary bs. 
assuming that he engages labour now and then to assist 
him, the expenses may be estimated at . . . . . . 5 

Sugar syrup for feeding bees . , . . . . . . . , 1 


Net annual income from 6 hives . . . . . . . , 72 

Net annual income from one hive . • . , . . , . 12 

For a person belonging to the lower middle class this supple- 
mentary income is by no means a small one. 

There are at present 10 co-operative societies in the Province 
for bee-keeping and honey production, viz., at Chengam in the 
North Axcot district, at Kokaloor in the Chittoor district, at Ra- 
zole, Pithapuram and Tatapudi in the East Godavari district, at 
Tanuku in the West Godavari district, at Usilampatti in the 
Madura district, at Puthur in the South Kanara district and at 
Mayavaram and Tirukattupalli in the Tanjore district. In 1945, 
these societies bad a membership of 588 and during 1944-45 mar- 
keted honey produced by their members to the value of Rs. 821. 
Experience of the , co-operative society at Tirukattupalli has 
shown that the society thrived well so long as there was a bee 
mepenger. There is great scope for organizing more co-oi>erative 
societies for bee-keeping and for expanding the business of the 
existing ones, if -a bee-messenger is given to each society or to 
groups of societies in compact areas. . This assist.ance will be- 
necessary till the societies expand business sumcicntly and are 
able to stand on their own legs without outside support 


Poultry farming 

413. Poultry farming is a profitable subsidiary occupation. The 
consumption of eggs and poultry has been steadily increasing and 
these products now play an .important part in the nutrition of the 
population. Eggs particularly are of liigh nutritive value and are 
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one of the protective foods for human beings. There is growing 
demand for eggs and poultry. Poultry keeping which used to be 
a side-line of farming in Em-opean agriculture has, since the war, 
become a profit making business. It. does not make a heavy call 
cn one’s time. The birds are docile and easy to manage. Even 
women and children can look after them. It is within the scope of 
everybody. Even a small farmer can keep a few* fowls with advan- 
tage. People in big cities and towns too can maintain a few birds. 
Poultry keeping as a side line to agriculture has distinct advantages. 
The birds subsist on the shred grains in a newly harvested field and 
on the enormous quantities of waste products, grains and vege- 
tables on the farm. They eat the insect pests and grubs in the fields 
that may not be noticed by the farmer and thus assist him to eradi- 
cate the x^ests which might damage the prosperous crox3. In the 
case of a 3"oung crop, they can be let into the fields when the crop 
is a foot high. They will get plenty of w^orms and insects, which 
w'onld otherwise do a lot of harm to the growing crop. In this 
W’ay, the birds get an unlimited I’aiige and the food bill for the far- 
mer on their account is reduced considerabh . Poultry manure is 
veiy valuable to crops, especially for fruit trees. The industry is not 
very expensive and one can start in a small way with a couple of 
birds and gradually add more birds. The}’ are housed in a variety 
of ways in cages, cattleyards, outhouses, and in fact, in any space 
available. But if profitable results ai-e requii’ed, a good poultry 
house is essential. A hen can be expected to lay about 8 to 10 eggs 
per month and the price of an egg ranges from Ke. 0-1-6 tc 
Pe. 0-2-G. The income from one hen in a month, therefore, comes 
to Be. 0-15-0 to Bs. 1-9-0.- Under village conditions, it docs not 
cost more than 3 annas per month to feed one hen and the net 
income, therefore, from one hen is roughly Be. 0-12-0 to Bs. 1-6-0. 
But to improve production and to develop the industry, pedigree 
fowls should be reared. The following is the economics, in normal 
times, of a poultry farm consisting of 20 hens and two cocks — 
indigenous hens headed by Bhode Island Beds or White Eeghorn 
cocks. The numbey may be proportionately increased or decreased 
wdth the space, housing accommodation and funds available. 

Oa^ ital expendit if re 

20 liens at Bs. 1-S-O per bird . . 

2 Exotic cooks at Bs. 5 each . . 

4 sitting houses for hens 
2 Feeding troughs 
2 Chicken feeding troughs 
1 Chicken box 
1 Chicken run 
1 Egg tray 

Sundries like water pots, brooms and locks 

Total .. 100 


us. 

30 

10 

15 

6 

4 
15 
10 

5 
5 
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414. 'No provision is made for portable poultry houses to house 
the adult birds. It is possible that there will be some suitable clean, 
sanitary and well ventilated place for the purpose with sufEcicnt 
protection against predatory enemies of fowls. If no such accom- 
modation is available, provision for two portable poultry houses at 
a total cost of Bs. 150 should be made. Similarly, no provision is 
made for enclosed poultry runs for adult birds, the idea being to 
rear them under ordinary village conditions. But the fear of disease 
is 60 great that it is advisable to have these runs with the added 
advantage of conducting poultry farming under controlled condi- 
tions. Uneconomic birds could also be spotted out and eliminated. 
One such run measuring 50 feet b 3 ' 25 feet with wire netting will 
cost- about Bs. 50 in normal times. 


Mecurring expenditure 

KS. A. r. 

Feeding charges of 22 adult birds, for one year at 
3 annas per bird per month under village condi- 
tions •• .. .* .• •• .• 49 8 0 

100 eggs may be set for hatching in a ^ar out of 
60 chicks may be expected ; allowing *20 chicks 
for mortality, a balance of 40 chicks will survive 
and may be reared on an average for six months 
at 2 annas per bird per month . . . . . • 30 0 0 


Total . . 79 8 0 


It should be possible to keep down the feeding charges lower 
still with home growm grains like cumbu, cholam, ragi and padd^’ 
and household scraps and waste grains in fields and thrashing 
floors. 

415. Bight eggs per bird per month may be estimated. Thus 
1,920 eggs will be collected in a year out of which an allowance of 
20 eggs will have to be made for breakages and 100 eggs will be sot 
for hatching. The balance of 1,800 eggs or 150 dozen eggs can be 
sold. At the present price of eggs, viz.. Be. 0-1-G each, the 1,800 
eggs can be sold for Bs. T68— 12-0. But in normal times, a dozen 
eggs cost Be. O-B-O only and the cost of 150 dozens comes to 
Bs. 75. 

Out of the 40 chicks reared, 20 will be pullets and 20 cockerels. 
The pullets can take the place of adult birds. The old hens and 
the cockerels may be sold. The sale of 20 hens at.Bs. 2 per hen 
will fetch Bs. 40. The sale of 20 cockerels at Bs. 1-8-4) per bird 
will fetch Bs. 30. In normal times the 40 birds can be sold for 
Bs. 35 only. Thus the total income in normal times is Bs. 110 and 
at the prevailing high rates Bs, 238-12-0. In normal times the 
profit is Bs. 30, and in the prevailing conditions it is Bs. 159-4-0, 
Allowing a margin for feeding the birds at enhanced rates under 
the prevailing conditions, the profit may be estimated at Bs. 130 
to Bs. 140. The graded hens in the second year will lay more eggs 




A balance showing cggsof improved fowls j 
on one pan and t#al ofcoimtr^nthe other 



Country hen 


.a 


Leghorn 


1. Egg^s of improved variety of 
fowls weigh more than country 
hens egg’s. 

2. A while Leghorn egg weighs 

2oz and that of a country 
hen weighs 1 cwe. 
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and thus bring in increased income. These graded pullets should 
agam be matea to purebred exotic cockerels and tnus tne grading 
up sdouid be kept on. There will come a stage wnen the Hens in 
the tarm may be laymg 15U to IbO eggs each per annum* To avoid 
m-breeding, one can exchange one s purebied cochereis for pure- 
bred cockerels of others, takmg care not to bring m disease mto 
the flock by this bargam. 

416. The Veterinary department is concerned with the deve- 
lopment of poultry farming in this Trovmce. The department has 
a poultry section attached to the Tiivestocx Kesearch IStation at 
Hosur and the Tjarn livestock Tarm at G-untm. There is also a 
Touitry itesearch btation at Madras. In all these poultry stations, 
hybrid cockerels are maintamed for supply of cockerels and settmg 
eggs to distriCDs for breeding pui'poses. The ±±osur Touitry 
titation has about 1,000 exotic birds mcludmg White Xjeghorns, 
Hhode Island Jbieds and jBlack Minorcas. Cockerels and setting 
eggs are sold at concessional rates by these poultry stations to ryots 
and others interested in poultry-keeping. The Crovernment have 
recently sanctioned three more poultry farms m the mutassal and 
two poultry development centres in Madras City. With a view to 
popularizing poultry farmmg as a side line to agriculture, demons- 
tration units of foreign breeds of poultry have been kept ni 24 
vetermary mstitutions m the Provmce. These units also sell 
setting eggs at concessional rates. A scheme for the improvement 
of poultry farming m certam areas of the North Arcot district by 
supply of setting eggs and cockerels of pure imported breeds to 
villagers at concessional rates has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. The scheme is being worked by the American Arcot Mis- 
sion at Xatpadi with financial aid from the Grovernment. The 
scheme provides for the American Arcot Missjou supplying every 
year for sale to the villagers 200 cocks of foreign breed which are 
not less than 6 months old at a price not exceeding He. 1 each, 
supplying superior eggs for setting purposes at two annas each, 
opening six model poultry farms within a distance of 25 miles 
from Katpadi where cocks and setting eggs will be sold at the . 
same rates as at the Hatpadi Central Tarm, holding exhibitions 
and organizing competitions once a year at Katpadi and at each of 
the six model village farms, awarding prizes for the best stock, 
equipment and eggs, exhibited, and conducting demonstrations in 
shandies in and around Katpadi. Besides the large poultry farm 
maintained at Katpadi by the American Arcot Mission, there are 
very few poultry farms in the districts. But a large number of 
persons have been keeping a few fowls chiefly for their con- 
sumption and in some cases for sale. The breeding of improved 
poultry is encouraged by the Grovernment by giving cockerels as 
prizes for the best calves born to bulls maintained under the pre- 
mium scheme, by the sale of setting eggs at concessional rates to 
ryots and Poultry Tarming and Tgg Production Co-operative 
Societies and by grants towards the cost of prizes awarded at 
poultry shows and exhibitions. The Government have also 
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granted liberal subsidies to Poultry Panning and Pgg Production 
Oo-operative bocieties. 'JL'lie good results acmeved Dy tne i^acpadi 
hjgg ivxarKeting Co-operative fDOciecy and tire Tang u cur JCgg rviar- 
ketmg Co-operative bociety siiotv tJaat with adequate nnancial 
assistance tnere are possibilities of developing poultry iarming in 
this Province througii co-operative efforts. 

Sheep-breeding 

417. Madi'as is the most important sheep-breeding Province in 
India from the point or view of numbers, bneep-breeaing is carried 
on m all parts ol the Province, except m the very wet districts on 
the West Coast, where goats are more prominent. “ The general 
importance of sheep ajipears to be associated with the rainiali dis- 
tribution of the Province, which is better suited to them than it 
IS m most other parts of India.” In Madras, sheep are found in 
largest numbers m those districts where the bouth-West Monsoon 
IS light, baiem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, JNeilore, Cudaapah 
and Anantapur are the districts where more than half the sheep 
population of the Province is found. The total number of sheep 
an the Province accordmg to the December 1944 census was 
10,569,189. Many factors like the availability of uncultivated 
land, equitable climate, moderate rainfall, cheap labour and a fairly 
good market have influenced the development of the sheep breedmg 
industry. But the industry has not received the attention which 
It deserves as it is in the hands of a class of people who are not 
only poor but also conservative. 

There are two chief classes of South Indian sheep, the woolly 
and the hairy. The Beilary, the Coimbatore and the Kolar sheep 
belong to the woolly variety. The Bellary sheep is found in the 
Ceded Districts and its colour is a mixture of black and white. Its 
wool is coarse and the average yield is between 1 to IJ lb., though 
in select hocks it is over ib. The Coimbatore sheep is similar 
to the Bellary one and has, it is said, a little admixture of Persian 
blood. Its colour is white with black or brown head. Its wool is 
coarse with an average yield of between 1 and lb. The Kolar 
sheep is bred in the Mysore plateau around Kolar and Bangalore. 
Its colour is white and brown and its wool yield is about lb. 
The Madras, the boutli Indian and the Nellores are among the 
hairy class. This variety is found all over South India and is 
covered with short coarse hair of red or brown colour. It is used 
as mutton and the only other use it is put to is for manuring 
fields. The Nellores are tall and large-sized and provide good 
quality mutton. The major supply of mutton to Madras City is 
from the Nellore sheep. 

418. Shearing is carried on once or twice a year. The season 
for shearing varies in different tracts.. Shearing is done haphazardly 
in the open, without prior washing of the animal. This results 
in the wool becoming dirty. Demonstration units have been 
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organized in tire ±ieiiary and Goimbacore discriccs tor demonstrat- 
ing oeiicer siieaiing metnoas wibii impiovea sii-ea^s, wiiicn axe suia 
on a suosiOizea basis, 'i’ne wooi ouiamea is generally coarse and 
IS utilized tor liumDli and carpet mantuactuie, tnuugn piiur to me 
war a iair proportion (between iu and per cent; ot tiie i-uo- 
d notion w^as exported to toreign countries along witb. tannery 
wool. The “ kumbli industry consumes about 1 *d million lb. of 
wool and carpet manufacture about 0*67 million lb, 

SSheep are generally owned by poor people of the Xuruba " 
or the snepnerd community who depend on tnem tor their liveli- 
hood. The hocks are small and vary trom 'Ab to 5U and occasion- 
ally lOU sheep on an average. Tnere are also a lew large com- 
bined hocks ot about :i,UUU sheep each. The snepherds axe igno- 
rant and conservative and their operations are carried on m the 
usual traditional manner. They pay very little attention to the 
selection ot their breeding rams. Young rams in the hocJr are 
allowed to serve the ewes. Tnere is no regular breedmg season; 
the rams run with the ewes throughout tne year and breedmg 
goes on continuously. hh-aditionai methods ol management are 
generally toiiowed with no attempt at housing the hocks even 
during inclement weather. The animals subsist on wnat little 
grazing is available in and aroimd villages. Bneep are penned on 
cultivable lands during nights for manurial purposes. This sys- 
tem is widely prevalent in the districts having large numbers of 
sheep. 

419. Steps have been taken from the Xast India Company days 
for the improvement in the quality and quantity oi the wooi of the 
Indian sheep. Cross-breeding with imported rams like Merinos 
and Xngiish breeds was carried out in r^engal and in the United 
Tro Vinces. The experiments were useful to the extent that the 
Merinos were in general found to be better suited than the mut- 
ton sheep of JBngland for crossing with Indian sheep. The results 
ot the experiments for over 50 years have not markedly influenced 
sheep breeding in the country. This was mostly due to "lack of 
continuity in the experimental work. Another cause was the 
temptation among breeders to secure immediate results. The 
change produced by the use of imported superior sires was most 
pronounced in the half-bred and the early breeders were evidently 
flattered by the favourable reports on the wool. No attempt was 
made to verify the extent to which the improvements would be 
transmitted to the later generations. The Koyal Commission on 
Agriculture reviewed the experiments on cross-breeding attempted 
in this country and recommended that the main energies of live* 
stock experts should be concentrated on a study of the best Indicin 
types and that the building up of a ewe flock with definite 
characteristics should be aimed at before any modification of these 
characteristics by crossing was decided upon. Eflorts to improve 
the sheep industry in the Madras Province are directed along two 
lines, firstly, to raise a better stock capable of yielding more uim.- 
ton out of the hairy type of sheep, and secondly to improve th^ 
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quality and quantity of wool from the woolly variety. Two cen- 
tres nave been ciiosen, one m the ISaiem district and the ocner in 
the J^istna district. The Metcheri sheep in the Baiem district is 
graded up with Mandya rams and the Mailavaram sheep in the 
ii.istna district, with JNellore rams. To improve the woolly type, 
Bihanir rams, famous for then' high quality carpet wool, were 
purchased and distributed in suitable areas so as to improve both 
the quantity and quality of the local production, but many ol them 
have not survived the changed environment. The opening of a 
central sheep farm m the Ceded Districts where Bikamr sheep 
could be bred and brought up so as to allow them to get accli- 
matized to South Indian conditions before distribution is well 
under way. lOxperiments on selective breeding among Bellary 
sheep and in the grading up of Beliary sheep with Bikanir rams 
are being carried out at the BEosur Divestock Besearch Station. 
A large number of sheep farms should be opened m convenient 
areas of the Province to take up the following items of work : — 

(1) Selective breeding amongst indigenous sheep so as to 
bring out their inherent quality ; 

(2) grading up of local sheep with rams of other suitable 
Indian breeds; and 

(3) running flocks of pure-bred sheep of other Indian breeds 
to get them acclimatized to conditions in the Madras Province. 

There should also be established a well-equipped wool research 
laboratory and wool utilization centres in convenient places 
to demonstrate methods of utilization of good wool. To produce 
mass improvement, subsidizing of flocks by the Government will 
be necessary. 

Hand-pounding of rice 

420. Pounding of rice by hand is a subsidiary occupation which 
has been practised in India from tune immemorial. It is a useful 
subsidiary occupation for the rural people to supplement their 
agricultural income. Until the advent of the rice mills in the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the industry was widespread 
and all people, rich and poor, were consuming hand-pounded rice 
only. After the setting up of rice mills, and their extension to 
villages, hand-pounding of rice has disappeared from most parts of 
the Province. It is estimated that while the percentage of the 
rice-eating population using hand- pounded rice is 85 in Assam, 
75 in Bengal, 90 in Bihar, 70 in Hyderabad, 80 in Orissa, it is 
only 30 in Madras. Seventy per cent of the rice-eating popula- 
tion in this Province thus consume machine-milled rice. Milled 
rice has spread in both rural and urban areas. It is only in a few 
remote rural areas that the consumption of hand-pounded rice 
remains a general custom. Some districts like South Kanara, 
still prefer hand-pounded rice to milled rice. More recently/ , how- 
ever, and especially in the urban areas, there is a growing 
appreciation of it by the public on account of research on the 
nutritive value and the vitamin content of hand-pounded rice. The 
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milling of raw rice very seriously reduces the nutritive value of the 
gram by depriving the grain of its outer layers (the germ and 
pericarp)* These contain more protein, mineral salts and vita- 
mins than the starchy inner parts of the grain (endosperm). Ex- 
perts in nutrition research have declared that the loss of Vitamin 
Bl, the anti-beriberi vitamin, produces serious consequences on 
the health of the people. 

421- To pound about lb* of paddy, between three and four 
hundred strokes of the pounder, which weighs 6 pounds or there- 
abouts, are required. Ten minutes pounding will produce, from 
this quantity of paddy, about lb. of rice ready for consumption. 
Allowing the time occupied in winnowing, we may reckon that 
two women can in one hour pound enough rice for the daily 
requirements of an average family. The average villager has 
plenty of leisure for the task ; it is not unlikely that the time which 
village women used to spend in pounding rice is now spent in 
doing nothing. But the alternative, i.e., to take the paddy to the 
mill which can carry out the equivalent of several hours hand labour 
in a few minutes may involve no labour at all. In certain areas, 
the mill owners collect the paddy in their own carts and mill it 
for a small charge. A frequent arrangement is that the paddy is 
milled for nothing on condition that the miller keeps the bran. 
Such a transaction appeals to the villager who is nevertheless de- 
priving himself of fuel (the husk) and food elements of high nutri- 
tive value. To pound rice by hand, a couple of pounders, each 
costing about Be. 1-4-0, a seive costing about 4 annas and a stone 
with a semi-circular cavity at the centre planted in the ground, 
are required. The appliances can be made locally. The Agricul- 
ture department has evolved a wooden “ hand huller,” which 
consists of two grooved wooden drums in contact with each other, 
the upper drum being rotated by hand. Paddy placed between the 
drums is shelled, but the outer layers of the grain are not removed, 
so that the resulting rice is of high nutritive value- The hand huller 
costs only Bs. 6 to Bs. 10- It is exhibited at the depots of the 
department at the headquarters of every taluk. It is calculated 
that the average cost of hand-pounding 100 lb. of paddy is Be. 0-5-6 
and that a person can pound about pounds of paddy in 10 
minutes. In other words, 100 lb. of paddy can be pounded in 400 
minutes or 6 hours and 40 minutes realizing an income of Be. 0 -5-6. 
This calculation was made in 1940. Under the present economic 
conditions created by the war, the income from pounding 100 lb. 
may be estimated at eight to nine annas. 

There are nine co-operative societies for production of hand- 
pounded rice in the Province. These types of societies generally 
require a paid clerk to attend to the maintenance of their accounts 
as the members are mostly illiterate and cannot attend to the 
affairs of the societies themselves. But thev cannot afford this 
expenditure in the initial stages' and some subsidy will be neces- 
sary to them towards meeting this expenditure. There are 
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possibilities of introducing and developing the industry by the orga- 
nization of co-operative societies for the workers not only for the 
employment, which it would provide, but also in the interest of 
the health of the people. The people should, however, be educa- 
ted about the food value of hand-pounded rice and a growing 
demand for it should be created. The Government have made the 
use of hand-pounded rice compulsory in jails and hospitals, with 
the object of improving diet and creating employment. 

Bice husking 

422. Of the factory industries, the most important and best 
established, so far as Madras is concerned, are the rice mills. The 
number of rice mills, small and large, totals 3,529; of this, 2,332 
are situated in rural areas and 1,197 in urban areas. Complete 
data regarding the number of rice mills in India are not available 
but the total number of mills is estimated around 10,000. As a 
premier rice-producing Province, Madras owns one-third of the 
total rice mills in India. Within the Madras Province, Tanjore 
has the largest number of mills, namely, 738 or 21 per cent cf the 
total number of mills in the Province. I^*ext in the order of 
importance are the North Arcot, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
Madura and West Godavari districts, which have from 200 to 
300 mills each. But the districts that have the largest number 
of mills are bv no means the largest centres for milling judged by 
the annual turnover. Tbe average daily capacity of the mills is 
2-380 tons in Nistna, 2,220 tons in East Godavari, 1,600 tons in 
West Godavari. 1.450 tons in Guntur, 1.190 tons in Coimbatore 
and about 1,000 tons in Vizagapatam. All other districts have a 
capacity ramyinj? from 200 tons to 500 tons, except Malabar, 
Chinglepnt. Trichinopolv and South Arcot, where the capacitv is 
between 600 tons to 900 tons. As a result, the larsrest quantities 
of rice milled are in West Godavari and Eistna (320.000 tons>, 
followed bv Taniore (275,000 tons) and East Godavari and 
Chinglenut (210.000 tons). Helativelv large quantities ranging 
from 150 000 tons to 170.000 tons annually are accounted for by 
mibs in Coimbatore, Vizagapatam, GupKir, North Arcot and 
South Arcot. Milliug i& practically negligible in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. Tn South TCanara, there is verv little milliug of rice in 
mills, and the total number of rice mills lu that district is oulv 
eight. This is a verv neculia-c position. The area under paddv in 
South Eanara is around 6 lakhs of acres with an annual production 
of 3^ lakhs of tons of paddv and the district rapks within the first 
ten of the Province for rice uroductiou. The absence of rice mills 
is due to the popularity of hand-pouudiug in that district, haud- 
poundiug being an important subsidiary occupation for the cultiva- 
tors in the villacres. The landlord generally stipulates the lease 
in so many murras of rice and not as paddv as is common in other 
districts. 8o Ihe ryot’s obligation includes also haud-pouuding, 
which is, therefore, an organized rural industry. The conditions 
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in Malabar are almost the same, though there are a few mills in 
tbe southern parts of that district. 

423. h’rom the actual turnover, it is seen that large mills prepon- 
derate in the Circars. In the southern districts, although the 
number of mills is large in some districts, their capacity is small. 
They are mostly of the huller-cw?n-sheller type, while the auto- 
matic self-contained plants are more prevalent in the Circars- 
Though the number of mills in the Province is large, the actual 
number of mills to which the Pactories Act applies (those employ- 
ing on an average 20 persons and above daily) was only 533 in 
1942. In the large producing districts, there are more mills in 
rural areas than in towns, the reverse being the case in deficit 
districts like Coimbatore and Yizagapatam. Generally, mills are 
situated in areas served by the railway or within short distances 
of railway stations. As regards the extent tc which the rice mill- 
ing industry is able to provide employment to ryots as a subsi- 
diary occupation, the number of labourers employed in the 533 
larger mills coming under the purview of the Pactories Act 
totalled 18,436 in 1942. Taking the average as 10 per smaller 
mill, the total number of labourers employed in the remaining 
3,000 mills will be around 30,000. The total number of labourers 
emploved is thus 48,436 or about 50,000 in all the rice mills of 
the Province. 

424. The description of the various rural industries given in the 
preceding paragraphs brings out certain salient features : — 

{a) Pural industries have a definite place in the economv of ' 
the country, and while individuallv they may be small units, collec- 
tively they create wealth and employment to an extent sufficient to 
transform the life of the villager from one of want to one of suffi- 
ciency. 

(b) Certain rural industries like poultry, bee-keeping, hand- 
spinning and lace-making can be taken up by any family, and a 
useful addition to the family income created. 

(c) Certain other industries like carpet weaving, carpentry, 
brass vessels manufacture, handloom weaving, glass bangles manu- 
facture should be treated as whole-time occupations and fostered as 
such. 

(d) A third class of industries admit of dovetailing small scale 
into a large-scale manufacture. Prenaration of tobacco, crucibles, 
ceramics and the like will fall into this category. 

(e) Practically all the rural industries suffer from two mafor 
disadvantages — inadequate financing and the grip of a middleman 
financier-ct^m-trader. The co-operative organization is idenllv 
suited to the needs of rural industries both on the financing and 
on the marketing sides, and a special officer in that department to 
develon these industries is necessary. 

(f) State subsidy for capital enuipment and administration is 
necessary for all of them in the early stages. 
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(g) Technical knowledge is sadly lacking in practically all 
cases, and this has to be provided. 

Above all, a proper perspective towards these industries 
requires to be developed. At present there are enthusiasts whose 
judgment is affected by ill-defined visions of a glorious past when 
machines had not been invented to destroy the soul of man. Such 
persons have, by political suffering and an accumulated distrust of 
Western machines, come to delude themselves into the belief that 
all large-scale production is pernicious and that we should hearken 
back to a rural civilization, with cottage industries supplementing 
agriculture. There are others who fail to see that a complete hfe 
involves full employment to the villager, a reasonable measure of 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency for him, and that a mixed farming? 
economy in which the individual farmer and his family use their 
spare time to fulfil their wants and increase their income will ulti- 
mately create a wholesome rural economy. The development of 
rural industries will also reduce dependence on land. A balance 
has to be struck between these two points of view, if the proper 
place of rural industries is to be adequatelv envisaged. 



CHAPTER IX— MARKETING 

Introductory 

425. The total value of the agricultural produce annually mar- 
keted in the Province has been estimated at Ps. 210 crores at 
current prices. Till recently, the marketing of agricultural produce 
did not receive sufficient attention in proportion to its magnitude. 
This was due mainly to the fact that the problem of marketing 
was considered to be outside the purview of both the Agricultural 
and the Co-operative departments of the Government. Until the 
marketing section was inaugurated in 1934, the Agricultural 
department was not in a position to help the ryot to secure the 
best possible price for his produce. Similarly, the Co-operative 
department was preoccupied with organizing credit and did not 
concern itself with co-operative marketing for a long time. 
^Before the first world war, hardly any country, with the exception 
of the United States, appreciated the need for the efficient market- 
ing of agricultural produce. Marketing includes a number of 
functions and processes before ultimate consumption and a market- 
ing study involves ^he study of all the stages through which the 
produce moves from the threshing-floor or the farm of the producer 
until it reaches the consumer. Marketing methods and functions 
have considerably improved during the last 25 years as a result 
of improved transport, better standards of living, progressiva 
urbanization, increased production of commercial crops and 
specialization in commerce. 

426. The common practice in ancient days, with a predomi- 
nantly self-sufficient village economy, was for the grower to barter 
his surplus goods for the goods and services required by him. Gra- 
dually marketing became more and more organized with the 
improvement in transport services. Commodities began to move 
from surplus to deficit areas. Merchants, to render the service of 
buying at some places and selling at others, came into existence. 
Gradually trading centres arose and these in turn beca'me urbanized. 
Marketing functions became specialized. Assembling of commo- 
dities in central markets came about. Simultaneously progressive 
science ushered in the machine age. Industries depending 
on agricultural raw materials like cotton and oil-seeds were 
started. These were converted into consumer goods. The ryot 
who started as a subsistence farmer found opportunities to Increase 
his income from the land by substituting commercial crops for 
foodcrops. Increase in commercial crops and their large turnover 
led to the erection of produce exchanges. Thus the process of 
marketing has evolved from a simple system of barter to the 
complicated machine that we see to-day. 
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The position of the middleman 

427. The economy under which the ryot sold directly to the con- 
sumer has thus passed into the backgTound of history. Modern 
marketing is seen to inTolve a series of middlemen between the 
producer and the consumer. There is a tendency in certain 
quarters to minimize the value of the middlemen. ^ The Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928, had much to say on 
the point and expressed the oj)inion that the aim of better 
marketing is not necessarily to displace any unit (meaning 
middleman) in the existing machine but to enable that machine 
fo function to greater advantage,” In a modern marketing 
organization, the middlemen perform certain essential functions. 
A ryot cannot study or know the marketing organization and con- 
ditions, and the part that supply and demand play in the fixation 
of prices. The volume of produce which a ryot has to sell is so 
small that his marketing costs are bound to he high if he elects 
to sell it himself. Assembling and distribution of produce are 
specialized functions requiring considerable skill and experience 
and this is the qualification of a middleman who has spent his 
lifetime in the business. Public opinion is often suspicious of 
the middleman. This is partly because of the public belief that 
the middleman carries no risks and is sure of his margin of 
profit whether the ryot suffers or not. This is partly true as 
distributors are tolerably secure in the dnjoyment of their profit 
margins, rises in cost being passed on to the consumers. In 
fairness to the middleman however it must be said that there are 
marketing risks which he does bear. Division of labour also makes 
the middleman under modern marketing conditions, a convenience 
to both buyer and seller. Often he evens out malad-justments in 
production or consumption. This is especially so in regard to 
agricultural produce which is produced seasonally, but is consumed 
throughout the year. This evening out of the supply in relation 
to demand is a function of considerable significance. In doing 
this, he assumes risks. He extends credit. He performs the 
sales service. Therefore what the consumer pays for is the 
goods plus the services and the high price of the convenience. 

428. This does not mean that the system of middlemen organi- 
zation is perfect at present. It is accepted on all sides that the 
present methods of marketing agricultural produce are unsatis- 
factorv and in urgent need of reform and organization. The 
marketing surveys conducted bv the special marketing staff have 
revealed excessive disparity between the price paid to the producer 
and that paid bv the consumer. In other words, while it mav be 
accepted that the convenience of a middleman is necessarv, the 
cost of this convenience should not be such as to make the con- 
sumer pay too much and the producer get too little. (T-enerallv 
there are too many functionless middlemen and they take an 
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excessive share of the profits from sales. This is partly attribut- 
able to factors beyond the. control of the merchant, as for example, 
inadequate means of transport, lack of standardisation of produce 
and the extreme individualism of the producer. Instances are 
also numerous to show that the practices of the middlemen are 
ruthless and show a full exercise of their bargaining powder. 

429. Just what share- of the consumers' rupee goes to the ryot 
and how much to the midleman is shown in the series of interesting 
studies that have been made by the Provincial Marketing stafi 
m their marketing surveys on the spread of the consumer’s rupee. 
A few are, extracted belov7 : — 

Export as rice from assembling and milling centre to consuming 

market 

^The course of “ Molagulakulu rice ’’ from ISTellore to Coimbatore. 

Percent. 

BS. A. P. 

Cultivator’s price for paddy, enough to ^ve one maund of 3 15 2 75*4 

rio<», including transport charges to assembling centre. 

Apsembling charges borne by seller .. .. .. 0010 1*0 

Wholesale price of paddy for above . . . . . . 4 0 0 75*4 

Cost of milling .. .. .. .. .. 020 2*4 

lyi ill er*s or exporters margin .. .. .. „. 0 2 9 3*3 

Wholesale selling price per maund . . . . . . 4 4 9 82*1 

Costs incurred in exporting and assembling market . . 0 2 6 3*8, 

Railway freight .. .. .* .. .. .. 0130 16*4 

Wholesale cost at consuming market .. .. 0 16 1*8 

Wholesale selling price .. .. .. .. .. 619 97.6 

Retail margin and cost .. .. .. .. .. 020 2*4 

Retailers selling price .. .. .. .. .. 539 100*0 


^ Price spread of Virginia tobacco as strips to England 


Average amoxmt realized by grower 


Per 

bale of 250 lb. 

BS. jl. p. 

85 0 0 

Pexceatagie. 

61*0 

Carting to godown , . 


0 

4 

0 

0-1 

Brokerage 


1 

0 

0 

0.6 

Grading charges 


2 

4 

0 

1*4 

Stripping charges 


2 

8 

0 

1*5 

Loss in weight bv stripping 


17 

0 

0 

10*2 

Loss of moisture or Lad leaves 


8 

8 

0 

6*1 

Pressing charges 


0 

4 

0 

0*2 

Cost of package and packing L * 


3 

0 

0 

1*8 

Transport to Oocanada 


0 

10 

0 

,0*4 

Rorwarding agent 


0 

6 

0 

0*2 

Tn-5urance 


1 

0 

0 

0*6 

Steamer charges ' . . 


6 

4 

0 

3*7 

Cable expenses 


0 

3 

0 

0*1 

Landing, rent and interests in Rngland ' . . 


11 

10 

0 

7*0 

Brokerage in England 


8 

5 

0 

6*0 

Marcrin to exporter . . 


18 

14 

0 

11*3 


Total 

.. 167 

0 

0 

100-0 


1 Report of the Committee on Co-operation in Madras, 19.-9—40, page 247. 

® Report on the Marketing of Tobacco in the Madras Presidency, 1941, page 247, 
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Ghroundnut 

^ Price spreads from producer to consumer in the marketing of 
groundnuD kernels 

Per 

Producer at Salem to Cuddalore exporter. imperial maxmd. Percentage 

BS. A. B. 

Producer’s price for 1 maund of nuts in shell at his 2 14 0 76*7 

holdings. 

Handling and cartage charges from village to assembling 0 0 9 

centre. 

Producer’s price at assembling centre .. .. .. 2149 77-0 

0 2 0 

3 0 9 80*2 

0 16 

3 2 3 82*7 

0 3 8 

0 0 3 

3 6 11 92*0 

0 5 1 

3 12 0 98*8 

0 0 9 

3 12 9 100*0 

Consumer’s price . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 6 10 

The need is therefore to bnild up an efficient marketing system, 
eliminating functionless middlemen and intermediaries thns bene- 
fiting both the producer and consumer. The line of progress is 
to “ institutionalize ’’ the middlemen, generally by co-operative 
organizations. 

Traditional places of marketing 

430. Agricultural produce is sold in weekly shandies or markets 
and in fairs and festivals which are generally rural, and in man- 
dies,” which are urban. 

Markets and fairs 

431. The “ shandies ” are of ancient origin and are a social con- 
comitant of the village system, wherever there was need for 
the exchange of surplus commodities. These places of exchange 
became gradually fixed and people gathered in the same place 
for buying and selling. These village shandies helped a good deal 
in the sale of village produce and to-day the village weekly 
markets are places of brisk trade where business of all kinds 
is transacted. They perform the dual functions of helping the 
ryot to buy his needs and of enabling him to dispose of his surplus. 

There are 1,788 licensed markets in the Province, of which 
1,117 are public markets licensed by local boards and 466 are 
private markets ; 205 markets are maintained by municipalities. 
The largest number of markets is found in the Coimbatore district 

^ Report on th© MaT'keting of Gjrouuduuts iu Indiia« and BurJUa^ 1941 
pages 380 and $81, 


Charges paid bv selle^' at assembling centre 
Cost at as embling centre 
Deco tieation charges 
Cost of 28 seers ke nels 

Bagging, handling, tax and cartage from godown, ex- 
po te ’s agency or deco.ticating factory to railway 
station. 

Agency commission . . 

Cost F.O.R. railway station at assencbling centre 
Railway freight on 28 seo-s ko nels 
Cost F O.R. railway station at des'^tination 
Handling and t *aasport oha ges from railway station to 
consumer’s or exporter’s or commission agent’s godown. 
ExpOi. tar’s cost price 
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where there are 155, followed next by Malabar with 140 and 
Salem wnth 112 ; Guntur and Nellore liave the smallest number 
of markets, viz., 6 each. 

432. A “ fan ” is a periodical market generally held once a 
year, and is usually associated with religious festivals. These fairs 
last from one to two wrecks. Tfiere are 113 such tans held in 
the Province, mostly in the months of Pebruary, March and April 
which coincide with the period after the agTicultural harvests. The 
number of people attending the&e fairs is very large. The Hampi 
Car P estival in the jBellary district attracts a crowd of over a 
lakh and many other important festivals are attended by equally 
big crowds. These fairs deal m almost all commodities requned 
by the villag'e ryot. The trade in livestock .attached to these 
tail’s requhes special mention. There are some very large cattie- 
tairs like ETzhn fair in Malabar where the number of animals 
assembling is estimated at over 30,000 and the Sivalaparai fair 
in Tinnevelly where over 25,000 animals are assembled. 

Though a substantial volume of trade m agricultural commo- 
dities passes through these weekly shandies and annual fairs, there, 
is little or no control exercised by any authority on the transac- 
tions or the trade practices. The only control exercised is the 
levy of market charges relevant to the use of the market place, 
as for example, the charges on carts or head-loads of commodities 
or livestock brought for sale. Considering the importance of these 
weekly markets in the economy of rural life, the first step to 
be taken for improvement of rural marketing is the control of 
these village markets in districts where they are found in large 
numbers as in Coimbatore, Salem, Malabar, Trichinopoly and 
Madura- The malpractices prevalent in these markets, especially 
in the, handling of commercial crops are unlimited and any control 
undertaken will go a long way in bettering village marketing 
conditions. 


The mandies 

433. The more important centres for marketing of agricultural 
produce are known as the Mandies which are the wholesale 
markets in South India and operate in all important urban areas. 
The total number of mandies ” in the Province is 237, two 
or more mandies in the same locality being taken as one. Of 
these, there are 22 in the Vizagapatam district, followed next 
by Coimbatore and Malabar with 19 and 18 respectively. Madura 
(3) and Nilgiris (T) have the smallest number. These mandies 
deal in all kinds of commodities and are trade centres for import 
and export of goods. Prom the point of view of layout they 
may be centralized or decentralized. As an example of a 
centralized market may be mentioned the ‘‘ Peigh ” Bazaar 
in Salem where all shops are built alike in a central 
place. The Anakapalle market is also a centralized mandi where 
godowns exist round a large open place. However, markets or 
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maodies in urban areas are generally decentralized according to 
commociities^ as in iviaaras, wnere rice and pulses are dealt witn 
tn port godowns, hides and skins m Periamet, Iruits in Bunder 
street, onions and chillies in Xotwal Bazaar- A general feature 
111 all mandies in the Province is the insuificient space i'or tJie 
Handling of goods. A list of principal commodities and the myj’kels 
in wlucli they are handled is given in Appendix 24. 

Produce exchanges 

434. A comparatively modern development is the institution of 
produce exchanges dealing in “ futures.” Their mam function 
IS to register members’ transactions and act as a clearing house 
for the adjustment of claims and liabilities on account o± future 
transactions. Produce exchanges are conspicuously absent in 
the Madras Province, though there is ample need and scope 
for them. The facilities offered by the Bombay Exchange for 
trading m Madras cottons are meagTe and very often producers, 
traders and mill owners are unable to hedge ” their stocks 
during times of steep fall in prices. There is some scope also 
for the development of ” futures ” market for rice and groundnut. 


Improvements in marketing 
Marketing survey staff 

435. ^ The collection and study of exact information on market- 

ing questions must necessarily precede the formulation of an 
effective policy for the improvement of marketing. Eor this pur- 
pose, the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928, 
recommended that. Provincial departments should at once begin a 
study of marketing conditions. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee which dealt with marketing as a section of rural finance 
supported the recommendations of the Agricultural Commission 
for improving and organizing agricultural marketing. The Provin- 
cial Economic Conference held in 1934 discussed the question of 
marketing and there was general agreement that of all measures 
for improving economic conditions, an intensive programme of 
developing marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the 
best prospects of yielding substantial rcsiiKs. In Jaiiuaiy 1935, 
the Government of India announced their scheme for the study 
of marketing and appointed a central marketing staff attached to 
the Imperial Council of AgTicultural Research. The scheme 
included a series of marketing surveys with reference to the more 
important crops and animal husbandry products. The Provincial 
Governments were also then asked to appoint their own marketing 
staff and the Government of India undertook to meet the initial 
cost from Central funds. This beginning, made a decade ago, has 


1 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928, page 408, 

3 A^ioultural Marketing in North em India by S. A, BLusain, page 74- 
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resulted in the publication of several authoritative reports on the 
marketing of nearly all agricultural and hvestock commodities. 
These reports contam valuable information which will serve as tde 
basis for the formulation of schemes for the im^^rovement of mar- 
keting and also for the control of movement of commodities. 


Description of marketing conditions 

436. The survey reports describe m detail the marketing con- 
ditions in respect of each commodity. A short general summary 
of the results alone is possible here. The first stage in the market- 
ing of any commodity is its preparation for the market. Many 
tlie operations connected with this treatment of the produce are 
important in deciding the price that the commodity will fetch in 
the. market. This treatment may start in the field itself as in the 
case of tobacco where the crop is carefully harvested by stages wdth 
a watchful eye on maturity. The good reputation enjoyed by 
Nellore rice in all South Indian markets is due to the curing given 
to the paddy after harvest by keeping the sheaves uiithreshed for 
some months. Full maturity improves the keeping quality of 
potatoes and enables them to be transported over long distances 
without perishing. These methods are well known among 
growers and those who follow them profit by the better prices 
obtained for their produce. Besides indicating the methods of pre- 
paration, the reports reveal many malpractices prevalent during 
the preparatory stage which have resulted in very low prices. In 
some cases, these malpractices have also resulted in the total loss 
of foreign markets. As an instance may be mentioned the prac- 
tice of damping the. produce to gain weight in the cotton and 
groundnut trades. This practice is also common where parboiled 
paddy is milled and sold immediately with a high percentage of 
moisture, particularly in districts where there are small mills and 
where the milling is done for the local market. The rice if kept 
for a longer period than a week becomes mouldy and unfit for 
human consumption. Damping of groundnuts and consequent 
deterioration in the quality of the e:sported produce has often been 
the subject of adverse comment, the main defect complained of 
being the high percentage of free fatty acids, particularly in ship- 
ments from ports south of Madras. Besides damping, adulteration 
of produce is also commonly practised. In the rice trade it is usual 
to mix inferior qualities of rice with superior qualities. The rice 
survey report mentions the co mm on practice of mixing Gruntur 
rices with the Molagulakulu of Nellore. The mixing of old and 
new rice is another common form of adulteration. The percentage 
of new rice in old ranges from 10 to 20. The adulteration of 
groundnut with clay is still in vogue. 

Assembling and distribution 

437. Assembling means the pooling of any produce in a central 
market and includes all movements from the time it leaves the 
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farm till it reaches the wholesaler. From the time the produce 
is prepared for the market to the time it reaches the consumer, 
the movement varies according" to the commodity and local circum- 
stances. In the case of paddy for example, the produce usually 
passes through the village merchant to the mill or wholesaler in 
the assembling market ; from the mill, the rice passes to the whole- 
saler in the consuming market and generally to one or more 
retailers. Between the wholesaler or miller at the producing end 
and the wholesaler at the consuming end a number of brokers inter- 
vene. In the case of groundnuts the route -taken is from the 
grower to the village merchant and then to the decorticator with 
one or two brokers intervening. The decorticating factory gene- 
rally deals direct with the exporting firm through their agent. In 
the case of tobacco the village merchant is generally a broker repre- 
senting a wholesaler in the consuming market. It is not unusual 
to find wholesalers personally dealing with producers in the pro- 
ducing markets. In the case, of perishable articles like potatoes 
or mangoes wholesalers in the consuming markets depute their 
representatives to the assembling centres. In the potato market 
in Mettupalayam it is usual to find several Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo merchants coming and staying during the potato season 
from June to December. So too in the case of mangoes produced 
in Coimbatore, Salem and elsewhere. The routes taken by paddy, 
cigarette tobacco and groundnut from the producer to the con- 
sumer are charted out below : — 

PADDY 





CiaARETTE TOBACCO 
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Marketing finance 

438. Finance plays an important part in marketing at this 
stage. In the Madras Province marketing finance is provided 
mainly by the following five agencies : — 

(1) Commission agents. 

(2) Shrofis or indigenous bankers. 

(3) Joint stock banks. 

(4) Export firms, and 

(5) Co-operative societies. 

439. The role of commission agents in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is a very important one. The marketing report on rice 
states that the largest share of the trade in rice and paddy is in 
the hands of commission agents. These commission agents per- 
form many functions. Their most important function is financing. 
Some of them as in Eezwada are merely bankers and rice trade 
only ofiers a medium for their business. At other places they 
finance the movement of crops on commission. Commission agents 
operate also as shrofis making advances on the value of goods up to 
70 or 80 per cent and discount hundies and drafts. Apart from rice, 
commission agents deal in commodities like pulses, fruits and 
tobacco. When the village merchant tenders goods for sale, the 
wholesaler who is generally a commission agent pays him in full 
before he recovers money from his buyers. Some of the commis- 
sion agents have running accounts with their up-country suppliers 
to whom they advance money before the season, as for fruits. They 
also extend credit to buyers, especially the retailers. 

440. Shrofis or indigenous bankers advance money on the pledge 
of produce. They also discount hundies. Many small members 
of the trade prefer to deal with them because of their elastic methods, 
easy accessibility and freedom from formalities insisted on by the 
bigger banks. Generally the rate of interest is high compared to 
the bigger banks, but merchants go to them because the indigenous 
bankers are more helpful in times of crisis. The private bankers 
have also a more intimate knowledge of their clients. They meet 
on equal terms socially and come to know of each other's privare 
lives. The bigger banks are not in the same favourable position, 
as they are bound by certain rules and conventions and have to 
carry out the orders of their head offices. 

441. Most of the joint stock banks in South India finance agri- 
cultural produce. Of late, some of the bigger banks of outside regis- 
tration, e.g., the Central Bank of India have been extensively 
financing the trade in commercial crops, especially cotton and 
groundnut. Usually, banks advance 65 to 75 per cent of the value 
of the produce at varying rates of interest ranging from 4J to 6 
per cent. Withdrawals of stock are allowed against deposit of 
funds, provided the margin between the value of stock and the loan 
advanced does not fall below 25 per cent. In cases of fall! i’n prices, 
the borrower is asked to make good the difference. Conversely the 
^rawing limit is increased, when prices go up. Banks provide also 
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cash credits to merchants, depending on their financial status. The 
loans gxanted by banks are generally of two kinds, namely, open 
loans and key loans. Open loans are advanced on the personal 
security of the merchant on declaring that he is in possession of 
certain goods. Here the personal standing of the merchant counts 
a great deal and the business is by previous agreement mortgaged 
to the banks for a definite overdraft on which the merchant 
operates from time to time. In key loans, the goods are directly 
mortgaged to the banks in their own godowns or in the merchants’ 
godown itself in which case, the godown key is deposited with fcne 
bank. 

Export firms 

442. Exporters normally provide themselves with funds in India 
by selling sterling bills of exchange or telegraphic transfers to uhe 
exchange banks functioning at the respective port headquarters. 
Sellers of goods from the interior are financed by bundles. 
Exporters generally advance 70 to 80 per cent of the value of the 
goods sold on presentation of railway receipts, the final settlement 
being made later. 


Co-operative marketing societies 

443. The co-operative marketing societies advance money to 
their members at reasonably low rates of intere.st on the pledge of 
rheir stocks. The produce is transported and kept in the societies’ 
own godowns and the sale of the produce is also effected by the 
society in consultation with the ryot who pledges the stock. Q"'he 
society charges a sale commission of one anna in the rupee on sales 
efiected. Advances range from 50 to 70 per cent of the approxi- 
mate market value of the produce pledged. 


Storage 

444. The next important function in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is storage. The methods of storing vary from place to 
place. Paddy is stored in pits lined with straw in' "Vizagapatam 
and Nellore. ‘‘ Gadis ” are used in the Godavari area, ‘‘ Dhan- 
yappa Kottulu ” which are elaborate wooden boxes are common 
in the Circars and in Malabar. In Tanjore “ Pattarais ” are used 
which are constructions with twisted paddy straw. Emits are 
generally kept spread in godowns ; so too are potatoes. Commer- 
cial crops like cotton and groundnuts are either heaped loose in 
godowns or bagged in “ Borahs or gunnies. The storage accom- 
modation for agricultural produce in South India is notoriously 
insufi&cient. This among other reasons leads to a forced sale earlier 
and at a cheaper price than necessary. In wholesale markets 
storage space is confined to godowns attached to mandies. There 
are very few warehouses in the Province. In Madras City, the 
Port Trust has provided warehouses for storage of goods in transit 

21a 
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between sliip and store. Bonded warehouses also exist for tobacco. 
Twenty-eight co-operative marketing societies own 37 godownis 
and forty-nine credit societies have built 52 godowns. The total 
cost of construction of the godowns was Bs. 5*13 lakhs of \vhich 
Bs. 1*88 laMis were advanced as loans by the G-overnment, Its. 1*17 
lakhs were given by the Government as free grant and the balance 
of Bs. 2*08 lakhs was spent by the societies from their own funds. 
Godowns have also been constructed in several groundnut centres 
in South India from the “ Groundnut Fund ’’ constituted by the 
Government of India. These godowns will be entrusted to the 
groundnut market committees for administration in places where 
such committees ai'e functioning and in other places to co-ox^era- 
tive marketing societies if they are prepared to undertake the res- 
ponsibility. Id the long run the godown facilities to be x)i'ovicled 
by co-operative marketing societies (which is bping considered by 
the Government of Madras) may have to be sup)plemented by the 
establishment of warehouses at important market centres. The idea 
of establishing warehouses is not new. ^ The Boyal Commission on 
Agricultm’e said The future may see in operation in India the 
type of licensed w^arehouse conducted for profit within the market 
jDremises by private enterprise, independent of both buyer and sel- 
ler on the lines of the system which exists in the United States of 
America.” “ The Central Banking Enquiry Committee also sug- 
gested the establishment of licensed warehouses, and they included 
in their report a draft Bill prepared by the late Mr. B. F. Madon. 
The bill aimed at encouraging the proper storage of agricultural 
produce, and a uniform system of warehousing witli provision for 
the grant of warehouse receipt generally acceptable- to bankers as 
security for loans on agricultural produce. It also provided for 
licensing and bonding of public warehouses storing agricultural 
produce, so tliat the, integrity of warehouse receipts may be beyond 
question. If such warehouses ai'e established there can be no 
better or cheaxier form of credit for agriculture than that based on 
warehouse receij^ts. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
also considered the possibilities of starting railwa}^ warehouses 
at the chief centres of trade and discussed the matter with the 
Bailway Board. The Bailway Board wanted to investigate the 
matter before any definite conclusions could be made committing 
the Board to this policy. The committee also raised the question 
of allowing private enterprise tO' provide and work warehouses on 
railway land in the vicinity of railway stations. The terms of 
lease suggested by the Bailway Board in this connexion were 
unacceptable to the committee. With a view to providing sufficient 
storage accommodation and facilitate financing, it is inq^erative 
that the Government should promote the construction of w'are- 
houses and enact a Warehouses Act at an early date.. 


^Keport of the Boyal Commission, on Affrioulture in India, 1928, p^go 395. 

® BepoTt of the Indian Central Banking Bnquiry Oomniittee, 1931, Vol. t. Fai t T, 
pages 221—325, 
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Transport 

445. A pre-requisite for successful and efficient marketing is the 
provision of cheap transport. “ Transport is generally the most 
expensive item in marketing costs. Marketing surveys reveal that 
ordinarily 7 to 27 per cent of the consumer’s price is due to trans- 
port costs. The cost of transportation does not depend on dis- 
tance alone, nor does it always vary directly with the distance; the 
difficulties arising from the distances betv7een the points of supply 
and demand may b© offset by improved communications and 
cheapened transport. Efficient communications exercise an imme- 
diate effect on the factor of time which is an essential element in 
the price factor.” This principle is well exemplitied under pre- 
sent conditions where prices rise considerably^ in a locality^ due to 
shortage of stock arising out of transport difficulties. The Madras 
P}-ovinc© has a total of 36,670 miles of roads, excluding municipal 
lanes and streets, of which 25,702 miles are metalled and the rest 
non-metalled. The total length of railwayrs in the Province is 
4,275 miles. The Madras Province has an extensive system of 
navigable canals with a total length of 1,420 miles. It is accepted 
on all sides that the transport system of the Province is inade- 
quate for the efficient marketing of agricultural produce. The 

-means of transport generally adopted for agricultural commodities 
are headloads, pack animals, country carts, motor lorries, railway's 
and small boats. Aerial ropeways also exist in certain hill areas. 
The following are the comparative average costs of transport by 
various means of transport exemplified with rice, during the lyre- 
war period. 

Pies per maund/ Pies per maund/ 

radio. mile. 

Country cart . . 0*8 to 1*4 Py canals . . . • 0T6 

Lorry . . . . 1-1 to 1*5 By sea . . . . 0 03 to 0‘06 

By rail . . - . 0*25 to 0*38 

Grading and standardization 

446. Considerable inconvenience to trade is created due to the 
lack of grading and standardization of agricultural produce. Grad- 
ing means the classification of a commodity according to quality. 
There are many advantages in the grading and standardization of 
farm products. Grading decreases marketing costs. It enoor rages 
futures trading in many prodticts like groundnut, wheal and 
cotton. There are no rejections and disputes. It builds up confi- 
dence regarding quality in the market resulting in better market 
intelligence and better prices. Market information cannot be 
understood unless the commodity is standardized and graded. With 
a view to facilitating the grading of agricultural produce, the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act was enacted 
in 1937. Under the provisions of the Act grade designations are 
prescribed for several agricultural commodities, such as, wheat, 
a-tta, rice, jaggery, tobacco, potatoes, fruits and also for livestock 
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products like gkee, butter, eggs, hides and skins. Grade specifica- 
tions have also been drawn up for all these commodities. The 
first grading station in the Madras Province was opened in 1938 
where grading of sathukudi oranges was commenced. Since then, 
there has been steady progress. 

447. The controls instituted by Government on various commo- 
dities as a wartime measure have tended to check the expansion of 
grading. Though the value of the produce graded annually is 
negligible in comparison with the total turnover in agricultural 
commodities, yet, the scheme continues to be a success. Special 
mention must be made of the success in grading of fruit which 
has resulted in a better price for the producer ranging from 5 to 
10 per cent over market prices. A good demand arose for 
“ Agmarked ” Molagulakulu rice throughout the Presidency. 
Agmarked potatoes were in keen demand in the Pombay market. 
Agmarked eggs earned such a good reputation for quality that the 
hospitals in Madras insisted that their contractors should supply 
only Agmarked eggs. Mere again, the main difficulty that checks 
progress is the suspicious attitude of the trade. Merchants as a 
class do not like any interference in their trade practices irrespec- 
tive of whether the innovation is for their good or not. If the 
interference is from Government quarters it is unwelcome. 
Another set of merchants have their vested interests in the trade 
in several commodities with an established reputation for quality. 
This is commonly prevalent in Mellore rice and Nilgiri potatoes. 
The introduction of the “ Agmark has enabled all merchants to 
come up to a particular known and accepted standard and get an 
equal share of the trade. This is generally resented by dealers in 
old established brands whose margin of profits is affected. 

448. Experience of grading has indicated that it stabilizes trade 
and fetches a better price to the producer ; but , for grading to 
become a success, it is essential to introduce an element of compul- 
sion in the interests of all as has been done now in the case of 
cigarette tobacco for export, where it is necessary to Agmark all 
tobacco according to Government grade specifications. In the' 
United Provinces, all ghee has to be compulsorily graded before 
being put into the market. In the United States, grading and 
standardization has been made compulsory for almost all agricul- 
tural commodities to be put on the market. A large number of 
inspections are arranged under Government auspices at various 
terminal points and no produce escapes the watchful eye of the 
inspectors. The trade has become accustomed to the grade 
standard and specification and dealings are always on the basis of 
grades, facilitating price discussion and avoiding trade disputes. 

Market intelligence 

449. Another subject requiring attention is the dissemination of 
market intelligence- The chief sources of market intelligence in 
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urban areas are Government publications, trade, papers, news- 
papers and private information. Hecently use has been made of 
the radio for broadcasting prices relating to some important mar- 
kets and commodities. Under Government publications may be 
instanced the weekly weather and crop reports, notes on agricul- 
tural conditions and rainfall data published in the weekly Fort 
St. George Gazette. The. prices of many important commodities 
are also published in the same publication. By arrangement with 
the Government of India, Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
all Provinces publish forecasts of important crops. These fore- 
casts give information on acreages and estimates of yield. The 
publication of weekly index prices of important commodities is 
undertaken by the Department of Civil Supplies. Quotations and 
brief market reports of important commodities are published in 
various English and vernacular dailies. Many of these publica- 
tions, however, are of little use to the ryot as they are not acces- 
sible to him. The main source of his market information is the 
visiting middleman. 


Cold storage 

450. In this Province, storage facilities are also lacking for cold 
storage of perishables. Considering the growing importance of 
dietary articles like fruits and vegetables, dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts, it is necessary to give more, attention to the cold storage 
problem in all its aspects. There are a few cold storage concerns 
in the City of Madras but the cost is too high to the trade at large. 
It is found paying only in respect of certain special commodities. 
An investigation of the problem appears to be necessary. In this 
connexion, the Government are actively considering the opening 
of a cold storage, research station attached to the Emit Pesearch 
Ijaboratories at Kodur, This research station will provide con- 
siderable data on the methods of storage of various fruits and 
perishables under South Indian conditions and thus pave the way 
for a better and more organized trade in perishables ultimately 
resulting in better prices to the grower. 


Marketing regulation 

451. The various heads under which legislation is essential or 
has been enacted may be classed as under (1) standardization of 
weights and measures, (2) regnlation of marketing charges, (3) 
penalising of false weighment, and of secret price bargains and 
(4) regulation of grading and standardization. 


Weights and measures 

452. One of the many drawbacks in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is the multiplicity of weights and measures adopted by 
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the trad©. As long ago as 1914 a committee recommended the 
standardization of weights and measures but its recommendations 
were not given effect to. "" Again in 1928, the Koyal Commission 
on Agricultui'e drew pointed attention to a number of disabilities 
under which the cultivator laboured owing to the chaotic condition 
of the weights and measures in general use in this country and 
the hampering effect it had upon trade and commerce generally, 
and stated that the time had come for a re-examination of the 
position. 

In Madras, there is great diversity and much confusion with 
regard to weights and measures used in the various districts. For 
instance, the “ maund ” for all India means a weight of 3,200 
tolas, but is only 900 tolas in Vizagapatam, 1,000 tolas in Coim- 
batore and 1,120 tolas in South Kanara. Similarly, a ‘‘ kun- 
cham ”, a measure commonly used in the northern districts of 
the Province varies from 96 fluid ounces to 128 fluid ounces 
“within the same district of Vizagapatam and is 220 fluid ounces 
in Kistna and 560 fluid ounces in Nellore. There is similar diver- 
sity in the ” Marakkal ” which varies from 96 fluid ounces in 
North Arcot to 312-3 fluid ounces in Chingleput. The ” seer ” 
is 44 ounces in Kistna, 40 ounces in Nellore and 41-7 ounces in 
Bellary and South Kanara. The most commonly used weight 
in India is the Imperial Maund of 82*2857 lb. It is freely used in 
Madras by the Railways and is the basis for price quotations in 
the Fort St, Oeorge Gazette. To avoid this confusion the Gov- 
ernment of India passed the Standards of Weights Act of 1939, 
by which standard weights were fixed. According to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, the establishment of standard 
weights is the responsibility of the Central Government and it is 
open to the Provincial Governments to adopt local provincial 
standards which are either multiples or sub-multiples of the All- 
India standards. The standardization of measures is a Provincial 
responsibility. In the Madras Province, however, standard ’weights 
and measures have not yet been prescribed. 

Regulated markets 

453. The earliest attempt to control marketing operations was 
made in 1897 when the cotton and grain markets law for the 
” Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” was promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India. This is popularly known as the Berar Regulated 
Markets. This had a verv beneficial effect on the marketing of 
cotton in that Province. The Royal Commission on Agriculture, in 
reviewing the work of the Berar Regulated Markets, recommended 
their extension all over the country. When the Royal Commission 
was engaged in its enquiries, the Bombay legislative Council passed 
the Cotton Markets Act of 1927. The Bombay Act was an improve- 
ment over the Berar Act and the defects noticed in the working of 

^Beport of the Royal Commission on Agrioultnre in Tudia, 1928, pa^e 396, 
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the Berar Act were either corrected or avoided. In 1932, the Cen- 
tral Provinces Cotton Market Act was approved by the local legis- 
lative Council, The Act was intended to provide for the 
establishment and better regulation of cotton markets in the 
Central Provinces proper. Like the Acts of Berar and Bombay, 
the Central Provinces Act also worked very satisfactorily and 
according to the Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, the 
grower was able to get a fairer price for his produce than he did 
before.” In Bombay also the regulated markets proved to be of 
immense benefit to the grower. 

454. In Madras, the Commercial Crops Market Act of 1933, as 
subsequently amended, provides for the better regulation of the 
bu^dng and selling of commercial crops like cotton, gi'oundnut and 
tobacco. In the area notified under the Act, no person can set up, 
establish or continue a business in a notified commodity except 
under a licence granted by the market committee. The grower 
wdio is not a dealer is exempted from this provision. Such licences 
may be cancelled by the Collector for contravention of any of the 
provisions of the Act. Provision, is made for the constitution of 
market committees with a maximum of 12 members representing 
growers, traders, local bodies and those nominated by Government 
and the period of ofiice of the committee is fixed at thi^ee years - 
The Act also provides for the supersession of the committee by the 
Government in case of abuse of its powers. 

These committees obtain their funds by the levy of fees on the 
agricultural produce bought or sold within the notified area. 
There is a special provision in the rules framed under the Act for 
levying of a subscription foi- collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion relating to crop statistics or marketing. All the moneys are 
paid into the market committee fund which is expendable on the 
various purposes for which the market committee is constituted, 
such as, the acquisition of sites for the market, maintenance and 
improvement of the market, construction and repair of buildings, 
provision and maintenance of standard weights and measures, pay- 
ment of salaries to employees,* payment of expenses incidental to 
elections, payment of interest on loans and sinking fund that may 
be raised, the construction of godowns, collection and dissemina- 
tion of information relating to crop statistics and marketing, exten- 
sion of cultural improvement of the commercial “crop and 
propaganda in favour of agricultural improvement. 

455. The main provision of the Act is that which regulates trade 
allowances. It is notorious that the allowances and deductions 
made by the trade in connexion with commercial crops are innu- 
merable and the Act provides that “ no trade allowance, other 
than an allowance prescribed by the rules or by-laws shall be made 
or received in a notified area in respect of the crop.” Penalties in 
the form of fines have been provided for breach of the Act, rules 
and bv-laws. Six market committees have so far been constituted 
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under the Act of 1933 for cotton, groundnut and tobacco in the 
Province as shown below : — 


Number of members. 


Name of committees and 

date of formation. § 


Bezwada Tobacco Market Com- 3 
mittee (April 1940). 

Gxintur Tobacco Market Com- 4 
mittee (April 1839). 

South Arcol Groundnut Market 4 
Committee (April 1939). 

Tiruppur Cotton Market Com- 4 
mittee (January 1936). 

Adoni Cotton Market Com- 4 
mittee (November 1939). 

Nandyal Cotton Mi,rket Com- 4 
mittee (November 1939). 



2 1 


3 1 
3 1 
3 1 
3 1 
3 1 


■§ Area of operations. 

1 7 Bezwada Taluk. Ad- 
ministered by a 

Special Officer. 

1 9 Whole district . 

1 9 Bo. 

1 9 Municipal area and 

five miles around. 

1 9 Bo. 

1 9 Bo. 


Working of regulated markets in Madras 

456. The Act was first applied to cotton in Tiruppur in 1936 and 
later extended to Adoni and Nandyal in 1939. There was initial 
opposition from the trade but later the merchants reconciled them- 
selves to the situation and had to work the Act. Effective, control 
of marketing operations is possible only when the market is cen- 
tralized, so that all the dealers can be kept under the watchful 
eye of the committee’s executives. The Tiruppur market is decen- 
tralized, the man dies being scattered all over the area, naturally 
resulting in ineffective supervision. Though the committee has a 
yard, transactions in the yard are very few. On the, other hand, 
the Adoni and Nandyal Market Committees have centralized 
markets. 

The Tiruppur Market Committee publishes two market reports 
daily in English and in Tamil which give particulars of New 
York, Eiverpool and Bombay markets and also of local sales and 
purchases of cotton, with prices. This has enabled every grower 
to keep in touch with market conditions and price fluctuations. 
One has only to go through the district to find every grower well 
posted about cotton prices, because of the wide publicity given to 
cotton prices by the market committee. Ten years ago it was the 
usual custom for some, of the privileged merchants to keep the 
foreign market quotations received by them as a closely guarded 
secret. The prices and market movements at Bombay, Liverpool 
and elsewhere were never allowed to leak out, and small dealers 
and the growers sufiered in consequence. They were ignorant of 
the trend of prices, except from quotations in the newspapers and 
letters from constituents which naturally took time. At present, 
these market quotations are no longer a secret of the privileged 
few. The quotations are available to all those interested in the 
trade and every literate grower refers to the market bulletins of 
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the market committee before he sells his produce. This apart, the 
executives of the committee guide and advice growers about 
market conditions and future trends and help them to sell when 
prices are good. 

457. Another result of the regulation of markets is the prohibi- 
tion of several unauthorized trade allowances. Weights and scales 
are frequently checked by the committee. One thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-six weights were stamped and checked in the 
Tiruppur market in 1943. Though the co-operation from the trade 
was rather halting, it has been possible for the Tiruppur Committee 
to bring about several reforms. The scale allowance of 1 lb., for 
every weighment for lint and an additional 11 lb., for every 1,000 lb. 
of kappas, has been completely stopped. Charity of one anna and 
two annas on a pothi of kappas and candy of lint, respectively, has 
been declared illegal. Tree sample of half pound of lint per borah 
has to be paid for now. Cart hire which was charged even when 
delivered to a merchant’s godown has been stopped. The rates of 
brokerage and commission have been reduced. Before the Act 
came into force the maund was anything between 26 and 28 lb. 
and this has been fixed at 28 lb. now. Based on the annual turn- 
over, the savings effected to the grower by reductions in brokerage 
and commission alone exceed 4 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The benefits to the cotton-grower from the Adoni and Nandyal 
Committees have also been remarkable. Stone weights which were 
common have been done away with. The committee arranges for 
a system of opening rates by public auction daily as the market 
opens, which acts as a basis for the transactions for the day. The 
Adoni Committee has been able to control the bulk of the trade 
by a system of auctions held in rotation in different premises. In 
both these committees regular checks are conducted regarding 
weights, brokerages and allowances. 

The South Arcot Market Committee for groundnut has six 
market yards at Villupuram, Cuddalore, Vriddhachalam, Tirukkoyi- 
lur, Ulundurpet and Tindivanam for the regulation of marketing. 
The system of sale followed is by closed auction which results in 
the highest quotation for each lot. The yards are becoming very 
popular. Tor the quantity sold in the yards in 1943 increased 
returns to the grower are estimated at Bs. 1,80,110. Bosses due 
to trade allowances and samples have been reduced. Volume 
measures are entirely prohibited. The committee adopts the All- 
India standard contract for groundnuts. 2,384 weights were 
corrected and stamped during 1943. 

458, Begulated markets for tobacco were established in G-untur 
in 1939. Market yards were constructed at Guntur and Tadikonda 
and hired in other places. The committee paid attention to the 
control of transactions. In 1940, the Bezwada market which was 
only part of the Guntur Committee began to function separately. 
Its affairs are, however, administered by a special officer in the 
absence of agreement among members of the committee. Though 
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useful work has been done, the tobacco markets have not gained in 
popularity due to considerable opposition from the trade. 

In general, the main advantages of these regulated markets have 
been (1) to define the trade allowances and market charges. Exces- 
sive charges are reduced and unauthorized ones are prohibited. (2) 
Correct weighments are assured by the system of licensing and 
supervision. The weights are also periodically checked. Disx^utes 
arising out of quality differences, and deductions are settled by the 
committee who act as arbitrators, and litigation is avoided. (8) 
Market intelligence is collected and disseminated by the committee. 
(4) Godown space has been or is being provided in all market yards. 
C5) Agricultural improvements are also assisted. 

459- Though the grower has derived several benefits by the in- 
troduction of these regulated markets, and the committees them- 
selves have performed useful functions, there is scope for further 
improvement. As indicated already, the market yards have not 
been as popular for tobacco as for other crops. In Tiruppur, the 
market area is confined to the municipal limits and surroundings, 
and this has led to the diversion of some of the trade to other 
market centres in the district like Pollachi, Udamalpet and Coim- 
batore. The extension of the Act to the whole district as in South 
Arcot would prove more beneficial. Apart from extending the Act 
to whole district where the need is keenly felt, the principles and 
]orovisions of the Act should he applied to all commodities. The 
regulation of the rice trade under the Act in normal times will 
prove very beneficial to the growers. Another necessary amend- 
ment to the Act is the need to make transactions in the market yard 
compulsory. At present, the purchase and sale in the yard is onlj^ 
optional and voluntary on the part of the grower or dealer. This 
encourages diversion of the trade from the market yards, and makes 
it difficult for the committee to supervise the trausactioiis effectively. 

Co-operative marketing 

460. The problem of the marketing of agricultural produce on 
“co-operative lines has been tackled by the Co-oper'ative department 
for the last fifteen years and the history of co-operative marketing 
is a record of feeble efforts at marketing on a co-operative basis 
which must be done on a most elaborate plan and with greatei 
determination. The Hoyal Commission on Agriculture recommend- 
ed some form of organization to enable the cultivator to secure a full 
premium for superior quality and added that group marketing would 
be more efficient than marketing by individuals. It was decided to 
organize co-operative sale societies, to educate the cultivator in the 
production and preparation of his produce for the market, to provide 
a sufficient volume of produce for the purpose of efficient grading 
and to bring the producers into direct touch with the export market 
and large consumers in this country. The progress achieved in co- 
operative marketing is given in A^ipendix 25. The first attempt 
at joint sale of produce was made in 1918 when the South Canara 
Co-operative Society was organized for the joint sale of arecantits 
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on behalf of its members. But no further progress was made till 
1925 when Deputy Hegis.trars of Co-operative Society were appoint- 
ed for groups of districts and made responsible for non-credit work. 
I]i five years, 73 societies started functioning- and their numbei 
reached 181 in 1944—45. The objects of sale societies are to advance 
loans to members on the securit 3 r of their produce and to arrange 
for its sale but the latter function has been limited in actual practice. 
They own or rent godowns for the storage of the produce pledged. 
They deal in a variety of agricultural produce such as paddy, ground- 
nut, cotton, jaggery, pepper, coconuts and potatoes. The Tiru 2 >pur 
Co-operative Trading Society for cotton, the Tanjore Co-operathe 
Marketing federation for paddy and rice, the Coimbatore Marketing 
Society for jaggery, the Malabar District Co-operative Marketing 
Society for pepper, the Ivodur Society’ for fruits and the Kasipuram 
Society for groundnut, cotton and ghee, are some outstanding 
examples of co-operative marketing societies in the Province. The 
marketing functions of the societies have been affected by the con- 
trol orders issued under war conditions- In certain cases the orders 
have helped in the expansion of tlie work of some societies as in the 
case of marketing federations in ceitain districts which have been 
recognized as agents of Clrain Purchase Ofiicers in the purchase of 
2 >addy and rice. There are five marketing federations and the 
Tanjore federation alone sold paddy and rice worth Ps. 50 lakhs 
in 1943—44- Another society which w^as benefited by the control 
orders is the Nilgiris Co-operative Marketing Society which market- 
ed potatoes worth about Ps. 13-66 lakhs in 1944—45. fruit growers’ 
societies have also been benefited by war conditions and the Kodur 
Society handled produce worth neaxdy Ps. 40 lakhs in the same 
year. 


Controlled credit 

461. The recent development in co-oi>erative mai’keting is the 
controlled credit system which was introduced in 1936. Under this 
system, loans are given to members by rural credit societies for 
cultivation expenses, on the condition that the produce raised with 
the help of these loans should be delivered to the sale society to 
which the credit society is affiliated. Care is taken that these loans 
are given in time to meet the cultivation expenses, and care is also 
taken to see that the j^roduce raised with these loans is delivered at 
the sale society. The sale society arranges to dispose of the produce 
by public auction , or tender, or by private negotiation ; but the 
deal will be knocked down only if the price secured satisfies the 
producer. Otherwise the iiroduce is held over until prices rise 
further in the market. To enable the producer to hold over the 
produce in this manner, the sale society advances money on the 
pledge of the produce, or when it disposes of the produce, it deducts 
the cultivation loan advanced by the rural credit society, remits it 
to the rural credit society and gives only the balance of the sale 
proceeds to the producer, for the services it renders the sale society 
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collects a small commission from the producer. This system is 
intended to get the ryots out of the clutches of money-lenders and 
middlemen by providing funds both for cultivation and for with- 
holding the produce until prices rise in the market. Experience has 
shown that the ryot gets a fair price for his produce only if he is a 
free agent and is at liberty to market his produce where and when 
he pleases. This is done by linking the primary societies with sale 
societies. The scheme is now in force m selected areas in 250 
districts where commercial crops like groundnut and cotton are 
largely grown. In all, 67 sale societies and 487 village credit socie- 
ties issued cultivation loans to the extent of Es. 6,03,000 during 
1944-45. ^ 

Working of marketing ’societies 

462* In looking for improvements, the hrst point to be considered 
is the trade turnover of the marketing societies. In 1944-45 there 
were on the whole 181 marketing societies. The progress in the 
marketing of agricultural produce through sale societies is no doubt 
fair, but considering the volume of goods handled by private 
merchants every year, the results achieved in co-operative market- 
ing are still insignificant. What these societies have been able to 
do is to enable ryots to hold up their produce and get the benefits 
of a seasonal rise in prices ; they are not in a position materially 
to influence the prices to the advantage of the ryots. If the 
co-operative marketing of agricultural produce is to be effective 
enough to benefit the large body of the agricultural classes in the 
Province it is necessary to have a plan by which the Province is 
covered by a net work of co-operative marketing organizations. They 
should be so organized as to undertake all the services as are neces- 
sary for effective marketing. The Vijiaraghavacharya Committee 
on co-operation, 1939-40, recommended the formation of market- 
ing societies at every taluk headquarters. Increase in the number 
of institutions alone may not help in the work of expansion. The 
membership of each society should be considerably increased so as 
to include most of the ryots in the area. The average membership 
of sale societies now is 419. Efficiency in marketing improves with 
the quantity handled. Increased turnover is one of the chief ways 
of securing economies. Well organized societies secure increased 
bargaining power and when they employ talent, they secure techni- 
cal skill and more efficiency. Steps should be taken to increase the 
membership of societies to at least five times the present number. 
This will naturally result in increased share capital and it is sug- 
gested that a sale society should have a share capital of Es. 50,000 
and bigger societies, Es. 1,00,000. Increased capital will increase 
the confidence of financing banks and thus increase marketing 
efficiency. One of the main difficulties that the marketing societies 
have been facing for some time past is the want of loyalty on the 
part of members in ' delivering their produce to the society. This 
want of loyalty is unfortunately so widespread that societies lead a 

^ Administration Heport of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 1944:'-45, 
pages 16—16, 
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precarious existence on the good-will of a few of its members. Even 
in advanced countries where co-operation has made considerable 
headway some measui’e of compulsion not to speak of ‘ local option ' 
has been found necessary. In countries like Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and Kew Zealand “ iron clad contracts have been suc- 
cessfully worked and even G-reat Britain, the land of laizzez faire 
has in Marketing Acts taken the power to go ahead with a form of 
compulsory co-operative marketing. A certain measure of compul- 
sion is conducive to progress on right hues. If 70 or 75 per cent of 
the ryots in an area belong to the society, the question of compel-’ 
ling the rest by law to join it may be investigated. The extension 
of the controlled credit system will help materially to secure the 
loyalty of members. Very often the members are not loyal because 
the financial help given by the society is not adequate to meet all 
their requirements. They, therefore, go to the village sowcar for 
supplementing their requirements. Another reason is the low 
percentage of advances given on the produce tendered for storage. 
The societies in general give advances only to the extent of 60 to 
76’ per cent of the market price. There are many commission 
mandies that advance up to 90 per cent of the market price. 
Societies must be able to increase their margin of advances. The 
Committee on Co-operation in Madras 1939-40 has recommended 
only '10 per cent in the case of food crops and 60 per cent in the 
ease of commercial crops. This appears to be rather low, as the 
fluctuations in prices are not so wide in normal times as to require 
4P' per cent margins. 

Pooling of produce 

463. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee were of the view 
that pooling is a very important item contributing to the success of 
the sales organization. Without pooling, societies cannot go beyond 
the stage of the first or second middleman and cannot permanently 
overcome the danger of local boycotts. Only if pooling is undertaken 
can the sale societies aspire to become a potent force in the market - 
At present the co-operative marketing societies sell the produce in 
the local market under the same conditions as other mercha7it3. The 
only difference is in the commission charged which ^'s comparatively 
low. It is essential in the interest of efficiency that the marketing 
societies should consider the possibility of pooling their produce 
and start standardization by grading. This will ultimately lead to 
betler business. 

The present aversion of the ryots to the pooling of the produce 
tendered to the societies is due to their belief that their produce may 
get mixed up with other and probably cheaper varieties tendered by 
others. This difficulty can be easily got over by grading the produce 
as soc-n as it is delivered to the society’s godown. This will enabJ© 
the society to mix it with other produce of the same grade and to 
note tlie quantities under the various grades tendered by each mem- 
ber. Examples are not wanting where societies in spite of facilities 
for grading produce do not take any interest in the matter. The 
ISFilgiris Co-operative Marketing Society for potatoes was not able 
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to get Tery good prices for potatoes consigned to Bombay and 
Colombo wiiicli were the j)rincjpal consuming markets. The pro- 
duce tendered by members except in the case of a few large growers, 
Jiowever, never made up a wagon-load. The society’s executive 
could not get the ryots to grade the potatoes to enable it to be 
pooled. The result was that diferent members’ consignments were 
made up to make a wagon load in odd lots of so many bags per ryot 
which were in turn sold at the consuming markets in odd lots to 
help distribution of the sale proceeds to individual ryots. The mem- 
bers consequently did not get the full benefit of the consignments. 
The management of the sale societies must be chosen for business 
ability and must be paid accoi*dmgly. The executive must have 
the ability to create a partnership with the members based on the 
idea that the management is solely a trustee for the good and wel- 
fare of those whose j)^-'oducts are sold through the organization. 

Co-operative marketing of livestock products 

464. Another line in which co-operative marketing has develoj)ed 
during the last decade is in the marketing of milk. The marketing 
of milk on co-operative lines^lias progressed to some extent m this 
Province. The idea of supplying milk on co-operative lines had its 
oi’igin in the need for an adequate supply of pure milk under sani- 
tary conditions in the cities of the Province. The first co-opera- 
tive milk supply union was organized in Madras City in 1927. A 
few societies were formed in the Poonamallee area and fehe milk 
was sold to hotels and clubs. In the early stagCb of the organization 
it was an uphill task and the societies suffered losses by supplying 
to hotels which were very irregular in tlieii payments for the milk 
supplied. The societies then turned them attention to the supply 
of milk to the general public but here again transport difficulties had 
to be faced in respect of earty morning supplies. The Government 
came to their rescue by^ giving a lorry to all the societies together 
who had by then formed into “ The Madras Co-operative Millc 
Supply Union, Ltd.” The union has since expanded considerably 
and it is estimated now that about 20 per cent of the milk supply 
to the city is made by the Madras Milk Supply Union. The societ}^ 
owns a pasteurising plant and milk is iiasteurised and distributed 
through 43 of its sale depots situated all over the city. The milk 
supply unions, apart from supplying xiure wholesome milk to con- 
sumers at a reasonable price, advance loans to members through 
primary societies for the purchase of milch cattle and fodder. They 
purchase cattle food at wholesale rates and distribute it to their 
members. With a view to improving the progeny of milch cattle, 
Scindhi breeding bulls or Delhi buffaloes are stationed at Govern- 
ment Veterinary institutions in places where there are big 
co-operative milk supply societies or unions, and the animals 
belonging to their organizations are entitled to free service of the 
bulls or buffaloes. Members of milk supply societies are permitted 
freely to remove grass from forests and undergrassed areas for 
ensilaging. Including the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply 
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Union, there were in the Province 19 co-operative milk snpply 
unions and 191 milk supply societies during 1944—45. There are 
milk supply unions at Salem, Coimbatore, Calicut, Madura and 
many other iiiijportant cities. These unions also supply milk to 
state hospitals and other public institutions like college hostels. 
Where unions have not- been constituted with supply societies 
affiliated to them, the societies supply milk direct to consumers. 

The following statement gives the progress achieved by these 
unions : — 


Year. 


1911-42 

1942-43 


Sales of milk. Year. 


Sales of milk. 


HUPEES 

EAKHS. 


BUPEES IN 
LAKHS. 


7*87 1943 - 4:4 . . . . 12*24 

8*64 1914-45 . . . . 32*69 


There are some societies dealing in butter and ghee but their 
number is negligible. Steps should be taken to organize ghee socie- 
ties in compact areas where sufficient quantities are available. 

It is possible that if the milk supply unions progress with Gov- 
ernment help, they may before long become monopolistic suppliers 
of milk in big cities. The responsibilities attached to such organiza- 
tions are very great as they supply a vital need. There is a tendency 
in some of the mufassal milk supph^ unions to overlook this vital 
aspect of the problem. As an instance in point it may be mentioned 
that few of the milk supply unions have steam boilers to sterilize 
their milk utensils. 


Irinking of producers sale societies with consumer stores 


465. Efiiorts are being made to link up producer’s societies with 
consumer’s societies wherever possible. [Recently marketing federa- 
tions have been started in districts like Tanjore and USTellore, with 
a view to purchasing agricultural produce from loan and sale socie- 
ties and distributing it to the public through consumer stores- The 
advantages of this linking are indicated in the sub-joined table 
illustrating the distribution of 100 sathukudi oranges from Xodur : — 


Particulars. 


Through 

middle-men. 


Through co-operative 
societies. 



as. A. 

F. 

FEB CENT. 

BS. A. 

F. 

FEB cent. 

Price paid by consumer 

6 

8 

0 

100 

6 

8 

0 

100 

Retailer’s margin 

0 

13 

6 

13*1 

0 

14 

0 

14*2 

Cost of r^^t iiling . . . . . . 

0 

5 

3 

5*0 

0 

14 

6 

13*9 

Market charges payable by retailers. 

0 

5 

3 

5*0 





iCandl’ng and marketing charges at 









Madras payable by sailer. , 

0 

6 

9 

6’5 

0 

1 

9 

1*7 

Ra Iway freight 

0 

5 

0 

4«8 

0 

5 

0 

4*8 

Handling and marketing charges 









at Kodur . . 

0 

12 

3 

11*8 

0 

2 

9 

2*7 

Price received by grower . . 

3 

8 

0 

53*8 

-4 

1 

3 

62*7 


The producer realizes 8-9 per cent more by selling his oranges 
through the society while the retailer’s margin of 14-2 per cent 
goes to the consumers’ store which is ultimately passed on to mem- 
bers. There is a great future for the linking up of these two 
types of organizations. 

1 Administration Keports of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 1941-42 to 
1944 - 46 . 
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CHAPTER X-REGULATION OF PRICES FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

Introductory 

466. The need for guaranteeing a fair price to the agriculturist 
has by now received adequate recognition. The Policy Committee 
on Agriculture has recommended that “ Government should 
guarantee to producers an assured market at a remunerative price 
for agricultural produce.’^ As agriculture is the chief industry of 
India, it is the prosperity of the agriculturists that will for a consi- 
derable time to come sustain the increasing exploitation of available 
resources and the consequent expansion of production on all sides ; 
in other words, the importance of agriculture is not merely that 
it supplies a vital necessity of life ; it is also that in the interplay 
of supply and demand the availability of a fair margin over costs 
to the largest section of the population is the most satisfactory 
means of ensuring a steady market all round. 

American and Japanese experiments 

467. Begulation of agricultural output and prices has hitherto 
been attempted notably in America and Japan. In India certain 
measures of control were introduced during the last war including 
partial price regulation. The controls now being worked in this 
country are, however, more elaborate. The steps taken in the 
United States of America were the result of certain deep seated 
maladjustments which culminated in the financial crash of 1929. 
Before the last war American agriculture stood in a satisfactory 
relationship to its markets, both foreign and domestic. Agri- 
cultural prices rose more than other prices, and farm earnings and 
farm valuations increased. The war drew the United States of 
America into heavy production for export, while saddling the 
importing countries with debts and political troubles which reduced 
their buying power. Tariffs excluded foreign goods which the 
United States of America might have received in payment for its 
agricultural exports. Uoans furnished their foreign customers with 
an undependable means of payment which ultimately failed. The 
crisis of 1929 developed largely as a consequence of these incon- 
sistencies, though monetary difficulties in many countries played 
a considerable part therein. As their buying power declined other 
countries adopted trade restrictions which added to the difficulties 
of the United States of America. As a result the demand for the 
products of the farm dropped while production remained virtually 
unchanged as farmers could not easily adjust production to demand. 
The depression in industries led to a reduction of tlie dcmestic 
demand also. Stocks piled up and prices fell. While this dis- 
X^arity betweep. costs and prices started off the depression, the 
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restrictions in credit aggravated it. It. is to combat this situation 
that tne Agricuiturai Adjustment Act was passed m 1938- .The 
purpose of the Act was to establish such a balance between the 
production and the consumption of agricultural commodities as 
would restore the purchasmg power of farm products to the level 
of a base period when normal conditions prevailed. It provided 
for the adjustment of supply to demand by plannmg of proa action 
as well as by the grant of subsidies to those who curtailed culti- 
vation, for the elimination of competitive wastes by marketmg 
agreements, for refinancing agricultui*e by scahng down debts and 
regulating prices. By 19d5 the end of the period of emergency 
adjustments and of drastic reductions in farm output had come into 
view and questions relating to “ balanced expansion ” from a long 
range view came to be considered. In 1936 the Act was repealed 
by the Bederal Court but by then the depression had lifted. 

468. The Japanese system of control owes its origin to the war- 
time measures adopted to deal with the abnormal food sjt nation 
which arose in Japan during the last Great War. The Jajjanese 
Government decided to incorporate the ideas underlying these war- 
time experiments as part of peace time economic policy and a series 
of Bice Iiaws were passed. The main principles of the Japanese 
system of control are : — 

(1) i The Government must not allow prices to fall below a 
prescribed minimum or rise above a prescribed maximum. 

(2) The minimum and maximum figures were to be calculated 
by reference to cost of cultivation, cost of hving, and general trend 
of prices, on the principle of the ratio of the index number of the 
price of rice to the index number of the prices of commodities in 
general- 

(3) In order to maintain this minimum and maximum price. 
Government would accept ofiers for purchase at the maximum price 
or for sale at the minimum price any quantity of rice. 

(4) Imports or exports on private account, except through 
licences are prohibited. 

(5) Hice control associations are set up to allot quotas to mem- 
bers, offer storage facilities, issue warehouse certificates and deliver 
rice to the Government under prescribed conditions- 

Oontrol measures adopted in India during the last War 

469. The conditions described below primarily relate to this Pro- 
vince but with an all-India background. Till the later years of tbe 
last war, there was very little control either of agricultural produc- 
tion or prices in this country. Definite anxiety was felt towards 
the end of 1917. The difficulties were felt about distribution 
rather than supply as lack of shipping had thrown on the lailwaj^'s 
a heavy burden of what in normal times had been sea-borne traffic. 
The Government of India suggested the appointment 'f a 3Jirector 
of Traffic in each Province to suggest measures for the conserva- 
tion of rolling stock and its more economical utilization anJ to 

22a 
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regulate the internal moYement of foodstuffs and other necessaries. 
This was followed by the appointment in each Province of a Director 
of Civil Supplies whose duties were to consider the stocks of food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life in the Province, to receive and 
examine applications from merchants and others for the movement 
of traffic, to scrutinize reports and demands sent to him by Collectors 
and to issue priority certificates for the transport of goods. In 1918 
the Government of India appointed a Poodstuffs Commissioner who 
was to be a single executive authority working under the Govern- 
ment of India to co-ordinate the activities of the Provincial Direc- 
tors, A census of the stock available v/as prescribed. The question 
of prices was regarded as of secondary importance. Where h 
appeared that- stocks were improperly held up, it was open to the 
District Officers to apply to the Government to take possession of 
such stocks on payment of compensation. There was no rationing 
of supplies to consumers. Side by side with these steps various 
measures were adopted to increase the production of foodstuffs. 
Peciprocal arrangements were made for the exchange of foodgrains 
between other Provinces and neighbouring States. A scheme was 
introduced for the distribution of rice from the three northern deltas 
and Tanjore to other districts. The maximum price at which rice 
should be sold was also fixed. These schemes for regulating the 
more important surpluses of rice in the Province did not, however, 
increase its supplies and it became necessary to look to other sources 
of supply. The whole country had to look to Burma as its main 
rice reserve in spite of the fact that Buima rice was not much in 
favour with consumers in those days. The Indian Poodstuffs Com- 
missioner regulated the conflicting claims of importing Provinces 
and determined the quantities which they should be permitted to 
buy. Importers were allowed to sell only to retailers in the town of 
importation and to upcountry dealers whose orders were counter- 
signed by officers appointed by Government. 

The controls were generally abolished by 1921. 

Features of Indian Agriculture between 1920 and the out-break 
of the present war 

470. Between 1920 and 1939 the twm significant features of 
Indian agriculture were — 

(1) increase in the area under non-food crops ; 

(2) the increasing importance of imports from Burma and 
Xndo- China. 

The following statement gives the acreage under food and non- 
food crops for the xjeriod : — 


Alhindia acreages under food and non-food crops in million acres 


Year. 




Yet area sown. 

Food crops. 

Yen-food crops 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1920-21 




197-3 

143*6 

53*7 

1921-22 

. . 



207-2 

168*6 

48*6 

1922-23 



. . 

208-6 

159*2 

49*4 

1923-24 




206-2 

151*3 

54*9 

1924-25 

. • 


. . 

210-9 

154*1 

56*8 
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Year. 

Xet area sown. 

Food crops. 

Xon-food crops 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1925 26 

20»*6 

150*1 

5fe*5 

1926-27 

208*5 

150*4 

58 1 

1927-28 

206*5 

149*9 

56 6 

1928-29 

210 6 

152*9 

57-7 

1929-30 

210*4 

151*9 

58*5 

1930-31 

211-1 

154*5 

56*6 

1931 32 

211*4 

156‘9 

54*5 

1932-33 

210*1 

153 0 

571 

1933-34 

214*0 

1. 7*7 

56*3 

1934-35 

208*8 

152 7 

5o*l 

1933-35 

209 7 

153*2 

56-5 

1936-37 

213*7 

157*0 

56*7 

1937-38 

213*5 

154*9 

58*6 

1938-39 

209*4 

153*9 

55*5 

1939-40 

210*0 

154*8 

55*2 

1940-41 

214*0 

155*4 

58-6 

The 

statement below gives the acreages for groundnut, cotton 


and tobacco, the three principal cash crops : — 


(Figures in millions of acres.) 


Groundnut. Cotton. Tobacco 


Year. 




A ^ 

^ 

j 

^ 

> ^ 




All-India. 

Madras. 

AU-India. 

Madras. 

All-India. 

Madras. 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<5) 

(6) 

<7) 

1920-21 



1*8 

1*6 

13*7 

2*1 

0*8 

0-2 

1921-22 



1*7 

1*5 

11*3 

1*8 

1*0 

0-2 

1922-23 



2*1 

1*8 

13*3 

2*3 

0*9 

0*2 

19-3-24 



2*2 

1*8 

15*1 

2*6 

0*9 

0*2 

1924-25 



2*2 

1*9 

17*1 

2*9 

0*9 

0*3 

1925-26 



3*2 

2*6 

17*7 

2*9 

1*0 

0*2 

1926-27 



3*3 

2*7 

15-2 

2*2 

0*9 

0*3 

1927-28 



4*1 

3*3 

14*5 

2*1 

1*0 

0*3 

1928-29 



4*7 

3*7 

16-2 

2*5 

1*0 

0*3 

1929-30 



4*3 

3*2 

15*8 

2*5 

1*0 

0*3 

1930-31 



4*6 

3*6 

13*8 

2*0 

1*0 

0*2 

193 1-32 



3*8 

2*6 

14*3 

2*2 

1*0 

0*3 

1932-33 



4*9 

3-5. 

12*8 

2*0 

1*0 

0*3 

1933-34 



5*3 

38 

141 

2*2 

1*0 

0*2 

1934-35 



3*4 

2*4 

140 

2*3 

1*1 

0*3 

1935-36 



3 6 

2*5 

16*2 

2 7 

1*1 

■ 0*3 

1936-37 



4*8 

3*5 

14*8 

2*5 

1*0 

0*3 

1937-38 



6*4 

4*7 

15-4 

2*5 

1*1 

0*3 

1938-39 



5*7 

3*8 

13*9 

1*9 

1*2 

. . 

1939-40 



5 5 

3*6 

13 3 

2*2 

1*2 


1940-41 



60 

3*9 

14*1 

2*4 

1*1 


1941-42 



45 

2*8 

14*8 

2 5 

. , 


1942-43 



4*8 

3*3 

11*6 

2*2 

. . 

0*3 


In Madras groundnut had established itself as one of the import- 
ant dry cash crops. The groundnut market, however, ha^ all al u*g 
been mainly a foreign one. Groundnut was favoured not merely 
because there was a good foreign market but also because there were 
many well-established foreign firms operating in this country as 
buying organizations. The expansion of the textile industry led to 
rhe stabilization of cotton as perhaps the most important non-fixM^ 
urop in Indian agriculture. In fact, such research as has been 
conducted so far in respect of better strains, and the organization of 
marketing has been dominantly confined to cotton. Tobacco of 
the ‘ Virginian ’ type came to be established largely due to the 
efforts of the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company in Guntur 
and neighbouring districts in this Province. The only other crop 
of any importance that ousted pure food crops is sugarcane but it 
may be treated as a food crop for present purposes* 
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The quantities of rice imported from Burma and Siam are given 
below : — 


Imports of rice from Siam and Burma 


Year- 

Siam and Indo-China. 

Burma. 


TOirs. 

TONS. 

1928-29 

6,416 

382,077 

1929-30 

5,353 

346,876 

1930-31 

4,617 

396,858 

19.31-32 

23,217 

517,207 

1932-33 

35,293 

417,829 

1933-34: 

80,327 

573,707 

1P3 4-35 

29,398 

7 34,504 

1935-35 

65,726 

854,856 

1936-37 

8,050 

698,483 

1937-38 

81 

699.320 

1938-39 

16,315 

317,331 

1933-40 

249,764 

779,327 


Burmese imports rarely exceeded 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
local production but the presence of Burmese rice had a steadily 
depressing effect on local prices. It acted as a cheap alternative 
which could be purchased, if necessary. 


Trend of prices 

471. The graph appended and the statement below give the 
particulars of prices : — 

Retail prices of principal foodgrains in the Madras Province in 
rupees per imperial maund 


Tear. 

Rice second sort. 

Cholam. 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

<1) 

(2) 

C3) 

C4) 

(5) 

1913-14 

6-33 

3*08 

3*16 

2-93 

1914-15 

501 

2'85 

2-93 

2-79 

1915-16 

4-96 

2*74 

2-82 

2-67 

1916-17 

5* 12 

3-02 

3 02 

2-80 

1917-18 

6*38 

3-46 

3-25 

2*95 

1918-19 

7-26 

5-28 

4*75 

4*72 

1919-20 

8-90 

6-62 

6-53 

6*18 

1920-21 

7-73 

5-36 

5*61 

6-09 

1921-22 

7-43 

4-91 

4-95 

4*54 

1922 23 

7-08 

4-22 

4-61 

4*22 

1923-24 

6-97 

4-38 

4*68 

4-20 

1924-25 

7*94 

4-83 

5-03 

4-59 

1925-26 

7-36 

4-30 

4*61 

4-19 

1926-27 

7-27 

4*49 

4*82 

4*30 

1927-28 

7-35 

4*57 

4*84 

4*35 

1918-29 

6-79 

4*17 

4*38 

4 09 

1929-30 

6-20 

3-69 

3*98 

3 53 

1930-31 

4-82 

2-67 

2*90 

2-64 

1931-32 

4-18 

2-41 

2-50 

2*34 

1932-33 

4-10 

2-30 

2*60 

2-10 

1933-34 

3-26 

1-97 

2*23 

1*99 

1934-35 

3*80 

2-51 

2*67 

2-40 

1935-36 

3-94 

2-69 

2*78 

2-56 

1936-37 

3*79 

2-51 

2*61 

2*36 

1937-38 

3*91 

2*53 

2-56 

2-26 

1938-39 

3*93 

2-54 

2-63 

2-35 

1939-40 

4*24 

2-75 

2-87 

2*73 

1940-41 

4*83 

2-76 

2*92 

2-72 

1941-42 

4*54 

3*13 

3*18 

2-96 

1942-43 

8-23 

6-61 

5-78 

5-31 

1943-44 

9-82 

7-61 

8-19 

7-84 
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IFor several years the price curve flowed along steadily. It rose 
to a peak about the year 1878—79 but that seems to have been due 
to the great famine that occurred then and the other minor peaks 
may perhaps be due to similar calamities. On each occasion after 
the close of the trouble the curve went back to its fairly steady 
way. About 1917, however, prices began to rise and the prices 
that have ruled since then have not yet gone back to the normal 
that would be warranted by the general trend of the curve up to 
1914. The early years of the war showed a gradual tendency for 
prices to rise, but it was the commencement of the hostilities with 
Japan and the conquest of Burma by Japan that threw agriculture 
in this country out of gear by creating a shortage of foodstuffs which 
was accentuated by the difficulties of quick and easy transxoort with- 
in the country itself. It, therefore, became necessary for the 
Central and Provincial G-overnments to take up the question of con- 
trolling the production, purchase, transport and sale of foodstuffs. 

Controls during the present period 

472. The first step in the direction of price control was taken in 
this Province soon after the outbreak of the war by the constitution 
of Taluk Price Advisory Committees whose duties were to determine 
and publish periodically what they considered to be fair averaare 
prices of the essential commodities so that the public mav be 
guided in their purchases and black-market activities prevented by 
making retail prices widely known. Next was the co-ordination of 
the work relating to prices and price control in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Civil Supplies in June 1942 and the introduction 
cf the Foodgrains Control Order, with necessary staff for its enforce- 
ment. The next step was the issue of a notification prohibiting 
all exports of paddy or rice outside the Province except under a 
permit. In September 1942, Grain Purchase Officers were appoint- 
ed in the surplus areas for the purchase of rice and paddy required 
for export outside and for feeding the deficit districts inside the 
Province. The main features of the scheme of purchase through 
the Grain Purchase Officers were — 

(a) Official purchase both for supplv to other Provinces and 
States, for supply to deficit districts within the Province, and to 
the Defence Services and railways (and in some cases large indus- 
tries) and rationing towns in the surplus districts. 

(b) Absence of competition as exports outside the districts are 
prohibited and the Grain Purchase Officers, therefore, acquire a 
monopolv in purchase in surplus districts for export. 

{c) The purchase by the Grain Purchase Officers being made 
within the ceiling price fixed by the Government and if stocks are 
not forthcoming at those prices requisitioning by the Grain 
Purchase Officers. 

id) Begulated monthly off-take, spread as equally as possible 

over the \ear. - -r-k x, 

(e> Trade finances used as far as possible the Gram Purchase 

Officers being pbced in funds through deposits made with them. 
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473. After the introd-action of rationing, the Grain Purchase 
Officers were required to make purchases for supph^ to rationed 
areas also. 

The ceiling F.O.P. prices for rice exports from surplus districts 
were fixed at the beginning of each Kharif year (1st November to 
31st October) and continued unchanged for a wliole year. They 
were revised thereafter with reference to the increase in cost of 
production and the prices of essential commodities other than rice. 

Procurement had to be tightened up owing to the progressively 
deteriorating food situation. A scheme of intensive procurement 
was first introduced in six heavily deficit districts and it ^ras later 
on extended to all the districts of the Province including the sur- 
plus districts. The essence of the scheme was that all surplus ot 
foodgrains with the producers should be sold only to Govern men t 
or their agents. Por this purpose. Government fixed and notified 
village site prices at which paddy and millets should he brought 
by their procurement agents from the producers. This coinplete 
monopoly procurement of all surpluses by the Government agents 
at fixed rates, stabilized prices and effectively stopped their taking 
an erratic turn. 

Most of the other grains are ■‘mported from outside the Province 
under the plan of the Government of India either by the Govern- 
ment themselves or through select wholesale merchants. In eithei* 
case the wholesale and retail prices are fixed by the Collectors and 
the merchants are directed to sell only at these prices. The sanction 
for the enforcement of these prices is only the threat of cancellation 
of the foodgrains licence. 

Principles arising out of the various control measures 

474. The description given above of the measures taken in the 
United States of America, Japan and India is important as indi- 
cating both what can be done hereafter and what cannot be done. 
The American system was designed to meet a situation when prices 
were falling, exports had dwindled and stocks were accumulating. 
The Japanese measures arose oufc of the abnormal conditions of the 
last war but were stabilized so as to be suitable for a long-term 
Price policy. The measures taken in this country both during the 
last war and the present war and after are primarily emergency 
arrangements devised to meet a situation of deficit 'supplies and 
increasing prices. Except the Japanese system, the other measures 
have been short-term in scope and urgent in character — both 
characteristic of remedies for periods of crisis. A fall in prices 
is generally accompanied by measures for control of imports, 
reduction of acreage, grant of subsidies, expansion of credit facilities 
and reduction ot the debt burden by legislation and during war 
time a deficiency of supplies and a tendency for prices to rise is 
controlled by the grant of licences to the trade, restriction of 
export, control of movements. Government control of purchase 
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and encouragement to grow more food. Neither of these conditions 
is an evoluntionary development and therefore they have to be used 
with caution in a post-war price policy. 

475. A study of the conditions that call for j)rice control reveals 
that both when prices were low as well as when prices were high 
the search has been for what is called ‘ parity viz., that the goods 
which the farmer buys should not cost more than the goods which 
he sells during a normal period. Thus there is no inherent defect 
in high or low prices as such, and one of the most important aspects 
of a period of unsettlement is the rise in the price of some commodi- 
ties and the fall of some others or an unequal rise or fall amongst 
various commodities. When this upsets the normal balance of 
production and income as between various groups the need for con- 
trolling prices so as to approach parity becomes necessary. In a 
short-term policy of price control the search for parity is generally^ 
confined to finding out a base period when conditions may be said to 
have been normal and then trying to adjust various prices so as to 
conform to the price levels obtaining at that period. In America 
the period 1909 to 1914 was taken as a base period for the reguiatioii 
of agricultural price. Tor a long-term policy, however, in which 
various schemes for industrial and other develo^Dments are progress- 
ing, there is certain to be an alteration of the relation of one group 
of prices to another. This is what makes price control of any 
particular commodity over a long-term inherently difficult. In his 
report to the President of the United States of America for the year 
1936 the then Secretary for Agriculture observes : — 

“ Since parity prices are not a sufficient test of what constitutes 
a permanently good rural-urban balance it may^ seem necessary to 
find some other definite basis for determining what share of the 
national income should go to agricultm^e. It is impossible to set 
a definite 'percentage. Consumers would rebel against high prices 
and the farm share of the national income would decline again. It 
is possible, nevertheless, to lay down principles, if not a percentage, 
for regulating the farm share of the national income. Sound pro- 
jects for increasing that share must not hurt other interests and 
must have enduring elements. The national income depends on the 
national production on farms and in factories. It is the country ^s 
total command of the goods and services. As the total increases 
the share going, to agriculture will rise without cutting into the 
amounts available to labour and industry. Amicably to div.de an 
increase in the national income is quite diffierent from quarrelling 
over a decrease produced through scarcity. A fair return for 
agriculture would then harmonize with general economic progress. 

Fundamentally, therefore, the problem is to give agriculture its 
due share of the national income through an approach -to abundance 
rather than an approach to scarcity and this necessitates an 
increase in both farm production and factory production but at 
different rates. 

476. Agriculture must get industry to agree the parity income 
for agriculture should come about, not on an extremely high price 
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level through competitive scarcity but on a lower level consistent 
with increased production and consumption. Such a balance would 
harmonijze with progress, with a rising standard of living in both 
town and country, and with a just diffusion of the resulting benefits. 
Agriculture may fairly ask an increasing share of an increasing total 
income but not an increasing share of a diminishing total. 

The interest of agriculture in parity prices will then coincide 
with labour’s interest and increased employment. Any other 
method will lead to reduction of industrial employment. Over- 
emphasis on prices to the neglect of production leads to scarcity. 
L/arger output at lower unit prices with industry leading the way 
is essential to safe progress towards parity prices and a fair share 
of the national income for agriculture ’ ’ . 

This extract is important as showing first that emergency 
measures during periods of falling prices cannot be made the basis 
of a long-term policy of control, second that rationalization of pro- 
duction is the basis of a safe regulation of prices and third that 
while changing conditions will require adjustments of price levels, 
the main principles should be that there should be an all-round 
increase of production and that agriculture must be given a due 
share of this increase of real income. 

The relegation of price control to a secondary place and the 
emphasis on increased all-round production is an aspect of long-term 
regulation that cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 

477. This naturally leads to a proper emphasis on crop planning. 
Price is conditioned by the relation of supply to demand. Over a 
long period: price acts on supply and demand in such a way as to 
render adjustments of production possible. Within this period 
short-time prices will fluctuate round about an equilibrium for the 
period m question. This long-term equilibrium may be thought of 
as a ‘ norm ’ about which the shorter-term prices fluctuate, always 
tending to be pulled back towards this normal price. This normal 
price itself is not a static fixed price but moves up and down as 
supply and demand gradually change. Normal price may therefore 
be defined as the long-time trend of prices resulting from the gradual 
adjustment of demand and supply. It is for this reason that the 
proper adjustment of supply to demand assumes great importance 
in long-term planning- It i.s relevant to notice that current costs 
of production have no effect on current pidces in a free market but 
that they tend to affect future production and future prices. This 
is especially so in agriculture where the curtailment of production 
tc prices takes time to adjust itself. The greater ability to pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods as compared with the agriculturists 
to both name and receive a price covering cost of production is 
due to various factors. First, manufactured goods are continuously 
rather than seasonally produced. Second, manufactured goods 
usually are non-perishable and can be stored in order to take up 
the slack in the market. Third, production of manufactured goods 
can be speeded up or contracted much more easily than Ibe pro- 
duction of farm products. Thus, while a fall in the demand and 
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therefore, in the price of any particular group of manufactured 
articles will lead to an easy adjustment of production to demand and 
in its turn is likely to create unemployment of labour, a fall in 
the price of agricultural products is likely to create not so much 
unemployment as a surplus of the stock available for sale. The 
importance of regulating the supply to the probable demalad by 
proper planning is, therefore, much more important in agriculture 
than in any other industry and has necessarily to form the founda* 
tion of any measure for fixing and controlling agricultural prices. 
While during a period of crisis measures may be devised so as to 
adjust the existing supply to the demand by various measures of 
control and Government interference, a long-term measure of price 
control so as to give the agriculturist his due share of the national 
income can be sustained only by a concomitant arrangement of 
intelligent crop-planning which in its turn is based on a scientific 
estimate of the demand. 

478. The main principles of price control and fixation may thus 
be stated to be : first, the experience of other countries as well as 
India shows that measures adopted during periods of crisis Lave to 
be used over periods of peace with great caution; second, parity 
prices should anyhow be given to agriculturists , by parity meaning 
the price of the products of agriculture in relation to the price of 
the other products based on suitable index numbers with a base as 
an acceptable normal period, third, over a long-term, price fixation 
is less important than expansion of all-round production ; and 
fourth, no system of price control will ever work for long which is 
not based on correct crop-planning. 

Definition of the principles and limits of the present enquiry 

479. Price regulation for agricultural production is a long-term 
peace measure and is examined here as such. It is assumed that a 
system of crop-planning will be introduced. Pased on this assump- 
tion the practical details of a scheme of price control may now be 
examined. 

There is first a distinction of great relevancy between food crops 
and non-food crops. It is seen from the statement in paragraph 470 
above that food crops predominate in area. The statement in 
paragraph 471 above gives the prices of the principal foodgrains 
over a series of years. Pice is the main food crop of this Province 
and it is seen that over a series of years the prices of other food- 
grains follow the price of rice. We may, therefore, address ourselves 
to two main questions. First, is it necessary to fix the price of all 
foodgrains or only of rice, seeing that the others are likely to follow 
the price level of rice? Second, is it necessary and if so what are 
the methods to be followed in fixing prices for non-food crops? 
Sugarcane may be treated as a food crop for present purpose. (For 
a similar enquiry certain other Provinces in the north vvill take 
wheat instead of rice.) 
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There are several advantages in confining attention to rice in this 
Province. It has already been noticed that the prices of other grains 
follow the price of rice and hence in effect the regulation will 
largely extend to other crops. Pice is “ protected ” crop in that it 
is largely irrigated and hence a policy of crop-planning can be worked 
more «fsatisfactorily for it than for other crops. It is also grown in 
large compact areas from which surplus can be taken and con- 
trolled. It IS significant that the present controls are largely for 
rice. If 3 as a result of experience, it is seen that the confining of 
attention to rice alone leads to maladjustment in the production and 
price of other food crops the question can then be taken up. 

480. The principles to be followed ni x3}-ice fixation are more or 
less the same for food as well as non-food crojis but the demand for 
non-food crops is subject to conditions and influences which are not 
similar in character to the demand for food crops. Food crops cater 
to a primary need of life and once a cex'tain optimum is reached, 
except for allowances to be made for increase in population, the 
demand will be inelastic. Put crops which are the raw materials 
for numerous industries depend mainly on the development of these 
industries for their demand. This demand is often subject to inter- 
national influences and variations of demand will be more frequent 
and greater than for food crops. The grower of non-food crops, 
however, is subject to the same disability as the grower of food crops 
in that adjustment of acreage to demand is not easy. Crop planning 
has, therefore, to be done much more carefully for non-food crops. 
The diflerence is not so much one of character as one of degree and 
calls for separate adjustment of production to demand for each crop. 
Such an adjustment is to some extent done at the present time for 
cotton, for which there is a large domestic demand. The recent 
measures adopted by the Government to reduce the output of short 
staple cotton is an instance in point. 

481. Both cost of production and a fair margin over cost are 
subject to controversy. As regards cost of production the difficulty 
is in securing reliable data which will be of sufficiently wide appli- 
cation. As regards a fair margin the question is purely what 
standard of living is considered to be reasonable to the agriculturist. 
As a commencement, it will be idle to pretend that price fixation 
for agriculture is possible so as to allow a certain minimum stsndard 
unless a similar measure is adopted for the producers of all other 
commodities in the country so that a new parity in real income is 
established all round. As long, however, as such a general develop- 
ment does not take place, the principle of a fair margin will have to 
be confined to existing standards available to the country. In other 
words, a nainimum price will have to be taken by reference to a base 
period which is considered to be satisfactory, and then the price 
regulated so that the gradual increase in price' is justified by previous 
long-term trends. This is because it is seen that normally all prices 
rise gradually over a long period of time subject to violent fluctua- 
tions during short intervals of crisis, which may be eliminated for the 
purpose of calculating the normal tendency to rise. The American 
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method was to hearken back to the parities prevailing in the base 
period- This was suited to a period when prices had fallen below 
minimum levels and bad to be worked u^) to them. The present 
suggestion is to start w'ith the base paiity plus a rise that allows for 
a stead}" long-time rise based on the rate of increase averaged out for 
a long period. It is assumed that this is above cost of production. 
As present prices are higher than this level, this will be taken only 
as a floor ” for the future. The ceiling ” will be present prices, 
suitably adjusted to parity with reference to available index number 
of cost of living. 

In either case the main principles of price regulation are the 
same, viz., that in any event ‘ parity ’ prices have to be guaranteed 
and that long-term regulation should, in addition, aim at guaran- 
teeing a fair margin over costs sufficient to enable the agriculturist 
to lead a decent standard of life. 

Results of short-term parity fixation 

48*2, A perusal of the price curves in this Province shows that up 
to 1914 prices were moving fairly steadily with variations during 
short periods but that subsequent to 1914 variations even over short 
periods have been violent. I have, therefore, taken 1914 as the 
base period for calculating parities. The rate of increase d’lring the 
previous period for which figures are available, is taken for graduat- 
ing the increase after 1914. If cost of living figures had been availa- 
ble for this entire period then it would have been an ideal position 
but unfortunately the period for which index numbers of cost of 
living are available is very much shorter. Further, the cost of living 
indices are not truly rural figures- In future calculations it will be 
necessary to take correct rural figures. But in the countryside price 
conditions do not vary considerably between urban and rural areas. 
For the present purpose the figures are sufficiently representative. 
The principle should be not to fix a rigid price but to follow the 
Japanese method of having a standard minimum and a standard 
maximum within which fluctuations will be allowed and within 
which further price variations in respect of varieties also stuiuld be 
permitted. The floor will be cost of production plus a margin which 
will bring the price up to the level that would have been attained 
if the normal 1914 curve is brought up to the present day by refer- 
ence to a gradation that existed in the past. In other words, for 
all practical purposes it will be the price that would have obtained 
if the curve had followed a normal course. The maximum should 
be related to the present cost of living and should be fixed by refer- 
ence to the ]>arity price for agricultural produce taking 100 for cost 
of living as well as for agricultural price in the immediate pre-war 
period. 

Iiong-range planning cost of production 

483. While this may be taken for the commencement of the 
work, specific enquiries that are necessary for a satisfactory long- 
term policy have to be started. This applies with special force to 
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figures relating to cost of production. Satisfactory figures of cost of 
cultivation are difficult to obtain as agriculture is a method of living 
even more than an investment, so that people who live on the land 
will carry on cultivation in circumstances that will be considered 
unremunerative in any other industry. The individual variations 
are so wide that a typical figure is almost impossible of ascertain- 
ment. In this Province a great deal of work has been done in 
collecting data regarding cost of cultivation, e,g. — 

(1) the original settlement reports ; 

(2) recalculations in a few of the resettlement reports ; 

(3) some South Indian villages by Dr, Gilbert Slater contain- 
ing the results of investigations by the students of the Madras 
University in select villages ; 

(4) a detailed monograph by the Statistical Section of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch for sugarcane and cotton 
areas in this Province ; 

(6) figures collected for the Government agricultural farms ; 

(6) figures collected by the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies 
and the Director of Agriculture for various districts ; and 

(7) a recent report by the Board of Bevenue on costs of culti- 
vation. 

The differences revealed in these studies are vast not only as 
between different tracts for the same crop but also for the same 
crop in the same tract. The explanation is partly that prices paid 
in difierent years for such items as seed and manure vary and 
partly that the items that have been taken as entering into costs 
have not been uniform, but mainly that the expenditure as between 
one ryot and another does vary to such an extent as to render the 
figures available not typical as a basis for price regulation on a 
universal scale. This is not to say, however, that in future cost of 
production on a fairly typical scale will be impossible io obtain and 
that, therefore, this should be completely abandoned as a method 
on which price regulation should be based. Ail that is intended to 
be brought out is that the work has to be done with great caution 
and with the particular objective in view. Dor j)3:*esenf pui poses 
these studies are useful as bringing out the fact that in normal times 
cost of production is roughly half the price in the case of paddy and 
one-third in the case of millets. Considering the inherent diffi- 
culties of ascertaining average costs it seems necessary to prescribe 
certain principles on which cost ascertainment should bo based. 
The first principle is that what has to be taken is an average and 
not an optimum. Secondly, this average should be sought for all 
along the line, i.e., class of land, nature of the ryot, methods of 
cultivation, area of holding, tenure of landholding and all such 
similar factors. Thirdly, the average should not be a theoretical 
one but a typical one. Thus it is not proper to calculate an 
average by reference to the resultant figures of a number of good 
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and bad farms blit it should be done by reference to a typical 
farm in a tract, actual farm costs being ascertained. A search 
for principles in regard only to conditions that make a parti- 
cular farm an average one and then the ascertainment of the 
actual costs of that particular farm will render the calculations 
a greater approximation to truth than otherwise. Pourthly, the 
items that are allowed in costs should be defined by reference to 
the greatest common factor of costs in any particular area. Por 
this purpose an owner-cultivator should be taken and not a landlord 
who has his lands farmed by others. This is because the majority 
of agriculturists in this country are owner-cultivators. A perusal 
of the enquiries made so far shows that the common items that 
enter into costs are (1) seeds, (2) manure, (3) annual value of imple- 
ments and carts, (4) labour and (5) tax. Pifthly, these enquiries 
should be conducted in respect of quantities and not money values ; 
in other words, the amount of labour employed, the quantity of 
seed and manure used should be reported and current prices cal- 
culated for them. Sixthly, these enquiries should be made in well 
defined regions like the deltas, the Central districts, the Ceded 
districts where conditions are homogeneous. Seventhly, the 
enquiries should be conducted throughout one cultivation season as 
and when particular operations take place. Subsequent work will 
be confined to correcting the data which form the main basis cf the 
cost enquiry. It is significant to note that the Japanese system of 
price control is based on enquiries into cost of production. 


Long-range planning margin over costs 

484. As regards the availability of a proper margin over costs of 
production this raises the fundamental question whether it is 
intended to give to agriculturists a price which is considered suili- 
cient to enable a minimum standard of life or whether nothing more 
is attempted than the maintenance of a status quo which Juts esta- 
blished itself as the parity price for agricultural produce by 
reference to long-term trend of prices. By reference to the pre-war 
level of prices the authors of the Bombay Plan have given the 
following estimate for a minimum standard of living : — 

T. Food . — Per capita requirements per diem — 



oz. 


OSS. 

Cereals 

16 

Fruits 

2 

Pulses 

3 

Fats and oils 

1-5 

Sugar 

2 

Whole milk 

S 

Vegetables . . 

6 

Or meat, fish and eggs 

2*3 

It is estimated that 

a nutritive diet of this kind would 

cost 


Bs. 65 per annum for an adult and very little less for a growing 
child at pre-war rates. Por a family of five members the exp^endi- 
ture under food per annum would be Ks. 325. 
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II. Cloilmig.- 

-Consumption 

of cotton piecegoods 

per capita 

ill 1929— 

In ya^ds. 

United States of America. 64‘0 

Denmark 

In yards. 
300 


(square 

Japan 

21-4 


yards). 

Egypt . 

19T 

Canada 

. . 37*7 

Brazil 

18*9 

Sweden 

. . 36 0 

Iraq 

16*9 

Germany 

. . 34-0 

India 

16-1 

Malaya 

. . 30-6 

Greece 

150 


In the light of these figures the estimate made by the 
National Planning Committee of the minimum requirements of 
clothing in India, viz., 3D yards per head is reasonable. At the 
rate of 3J annas per yard, the cost would come to Ps. 6-9-0 per 
year per head. For a family of five members the cost would be 
Ps. 32-13-0. 

III. Shelter , — One hundred square feet of house room per 
head is considered necessary and for a family of five, 500' square 
feet would be required. The cost of building such a house in rural 
areas was estimated at Ps. 400 and at twice that sum in urban areas 
at pre-war rates. The recurring expenditure on maintenance at 
per cent for rural area works out to Ps. 30. 

IV Health and medicine . — The Bombay Plan has worked 
out the minimum needs under this head as involving a recurring 
annual expenditure equivalent to that under housing and hence the 
minimum expenditure for a family of five members may be assumed 
to be Ps. 30 per annum. 

V. Primary education . — ^Expenditure under this head is 
assumed in the Bombay Plan at about one-third of that under 
housing or health. Pupees 10 therefore, may be adopted for a 
family. 

Thus the total expenditure per annum for an absolutely minimum 
standard of life i>roviding only for necessities is as given below for 


a family of five members 

. — 




BS. 


BS. 

Food. . 

325 

Primary education 

10 

Clothing 

33 


Housing 

30 

Total 

428 

Health and medicine 

30 



This is slightly in excess of the figure assumed in the Bombay 
Plan, viz., Ps. 75 per head per annum which works out to Ps. 375 
]>er annum for a family of five. Rupees 375 is taken as the irre- 
ducible minimum. The lesser provision for children may lie taken 
as a correcting factor.^ 

* Note . — The Bombay Plan proceeds on the basis of national Tncome ^id 
national expenditure aiid it is not quite clear whether and if so to what extent 
State expenditure and private expenditure have been mixed up in evaluating tho 
minimum per capita needs. For example, items such as food, clothing and 
shelter would constitute essentially private expenditure whereas medicine and 
primary education would be essentially State expenditure. In view however of 
the lack of more definite data and of the probability that the variation between 
the two classes of expenditure is not likely to be great when dealing with an 
absolutely minimum standard of life, the figures given in the Bombay Flan have 
been adopted without change. 
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485. Assuming that the cost o£ production is half the value of 
tlje yield in the case of paddy and one-third of the value of the 
yield in the case of millets the net income per acre at the different 
price levels obtain i tig* during the three periods 1913—22, 1923—32 


and 1933—39 is worked out 

below : 







1913 

-22, 

1923- 

-32. 

1933- 

-39 


Rico. 

Millets. 

Rlce. 

Millets. ' 

Rice. 

Mirets. 

(i) 


CD 

(4) 

(51 

(G) 

l7> 


US. A. 

KS. A. 

KB. A. 

KS. A, 

US. A 

KH. A. 

Average price per iiiaund , . 

0 G 

4 1 

0 6 

3 13 

.i 12 

2 7 

Yield per acre In Jb. . . 

1,000 

700 

J.OOO 

700 

1,000 

700 

Total value of produce 

Deduct costs of cultivation. 

77 7 

31 9 

70 11 

32 7 

45 9 

20 12 

half in the case of lice aud 
onc-third in tlie case of 
millets 

J2 

11 8 

38 6 

W 13 

22 12 

G 15 

IMargin available tor living .. 

38 11 

23 i 

38 5 

21 10 

22 13 

13 1 


To get Its. 375 as the minimum income per family the minimum 
holding necessary foj* paddy and millet areas separately are given 
below : — 



(.^rop. 

Minimum 

Income 

required. 

Incciuc aftuall.y 
realized i)er 
acre. 

JN umber of acres to get 
the luconae in 
column (2}. 


0) 

(2; 


(5) 


<4> 



KS. 

KB. 

A. 1*. 

AOS, 


l^uUly 


375 

38 

11 0 

10 

1013-22 




38 

5 0 

10 

1023-32 




.>•► 

13 0 

10 

10.33-30 

MiUeiB 

. . 

375 

33 

1 0 

I<» 

1013-22 




->1 

10 0 

17 

10l\3-32 




13 

13 0 

27 

1033-30 


The figures of 10 acres of paddy and 27 acres of millets acreage 
re<iuired for 1933-39 is far in excess of the fairly constant acreage 
required in" the previous two jieriods considered above and this 
variation may be accounted for as being' mainly due to the constant 
figure of Ha. 375 taken as required for living for all the three periods 
whereas something less than Us. 375 would have sufficed during 
the last of the three periods when prices were low. A fair avei'age 
for an economic holding for a family of five persons seems to be 10 
acres of wet (paddy) and 15 acres of dry (millets) on the average. 

IBG. Tiie actuals may now be examined. LTsiuiIly holdings do 
nut consist exclusively of wet or exclu.sively of dry lauds. It is. 
therefore, desirable to adopt the ratio of an acre of wet as equal to 
two acres of dry for purposes of calculating the econoxnic aspect 
of the average holding as it exists. This increased ratio of I to 2 
instead of 1 to 1| is necessary in oi*der to pi'ovide for the greater 
uncertainties of dry cultivation. 

Instead of dealing with one average for the whole Province 
it would be better to take the important wet districts and examine 
23 
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the extent of wet holdings there, and to take the important dry 
districts and examine the extent of dry holdings there. 


Important wet districts 



Acres aV'erage holding. 

Average in 

hi Bbcicts. 


— ^ 

terms of 

Dry. 

Wet. 

wet. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4:) 

East Godavari 

2-9 

' 1-5 

3*0 

West Godavari . . 

1-8 

2*2 

3*1 

Eistna 

2*5 

1*4 

2*7 

Guntur . . . • 

2*9 

0-7 

2*2 

Tanjore 

1 0 

2*2 

2*7 

Triohinopoly 

2-8 

0*5 

1*9 

Total 

13-9 

8*5 

15*6 

Average for the six 
districts 

2*3 

1*4 

2-6 




Important dry districts 


Ouddapah - . 


3*7 

0*4 

4*5 

Anantapur 


9*2 

0*7 

10*6 

Bellary 


11*6 

0*2 

12*0 

Kurnool . . 


7-0 

0*2 

7*4 

Chingleput 


1*3 " 

1-6 

4*5 

hTorth Arcot 


2*2 

0*7 

3*6 

Madura . . 


2*5 

0*7 

3 9 

Tinnevelly 


2*5 

0*6 

3*7 

Coimbatore 


7*9 

0*3 

8*5 

* Average for 

Total . . 

the nine 

47*9 

5*4 

58*7 

districts 


5*3 

0*6 

0*5 


Thus against 10 acres of wet or 15 to 20 acres of dry whicli 
appears to be an economic holding as worked out above we have 
actually average holdings of only 2 6 acres wet in wet districts and 
6-5 acres of dry in dry districts^. So the holding will have to be 
quadrupled in the case of wet lands in wet districts and trebled In 
the case of dry lands in the dry districts if they are to be 
economic. 

487. Alternately, the price of the agricultural produce will have 
to be fixed at levels which represent the multiple of the economic 
holding to the present holding in order to ensure a minimum stand- 
ard of life. Any increase of yield, price remaining the same, would 
naturally reduce this multiple. Both these' measures are outside 
immediate practical politics. But they are useful and necessary as 
indicating certain standards to be attained in the future not merely 
in agriculture but in all industries. 


♦ Note . — Joint pattas are not taken into account in arriving at these figures. 
The mimber of shareholders in joint pattas is often very great and individuai 
share^ shrink to small extents to balance the fact of many persons owninsr single 
pattas and in addition a share in joint pattss, the size of the family often being 
more thgin five can be taken as the correcting factor. 
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Iiong-range planning — ^Main conclusions 

488. The work should be commenced by taking present parity 
levels as the maximum and the graduated level on the, basi^ of the 
1914 base as the maximum. Meanwhile, reliable cost of production 
figures and cost of living indices for rural areas should be gathered. 
Price hxing should then be done on the Jax^anese oiethod, i.e.. 
a minimum price that varies betvreen cost of production plus 
freight and other charges on the one hand and the ratio of tlie 
index number of the price of rice to that of all comim)dities on 
the other ; subject to a percentage reduction varying from IQ to 
20 per cent ; and a maximum that varies between a price ('alculaied 
on the basis of the cost of living examined in the year and a price 
calculated in the relation of the index number of the price of rice 
to the index number of the prices of commodities in genei'al sub- 
ject to an increase of 20 to 30 per cent. The prices of the various 
notified grades can also be fixed within these limits by reference 
to the normal difference between one grade and another. There 
is now a variation in price between harvest and subsequent periods. 
This is the result of unsatisfactory storage and credit conditions 
and is likely to disappear in course of tune, especially if buffer 
stocks are built ux) and hence no changes in j^rices should be allowed 
for this feature in a rational price regulation scheme. It is needless 
to add tliat Government should buy and sell where necessary in 
order to keep xirices within these limits. 

It is inevitable that cnijihasis will all the time be on food 
crops. 



CHAPTER XI— THE FINANCING OF AGRICUU 
TURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CO-OPERATION 

Introductory 

180. Tlie liiiaiiciiig of agriculture is a subject of primary 
iiuportaiice. Being a seasonal industry in which there is an 
inevitable time-lag between the investment and the outturn, credit 
is of the very essence of successful agriculture, and suitable machi- 
nery for the provision of credit to agriculture is the measure of its 
success as an industry. This is much more so in a Province of 
small holders with inadequate surplus resources. 

Credit requirements of agriculture 

490. The amount of credit which ryots require for crox> produc- 
tion is dependent on several factors which vary with the nature of 
the crop, the locality, the holding and the size of the family. A 
ryot requires credit firstly, for cultivation expenses, secondly, to 
meet expenses connected with the maintenance of his family and 
thirdly, if he is indebted, to meet the interest charges on his debts. 

Tlie total cultivated area in the Province is about 07 million 
acres, including areas cultivated more than once. Out of this, 
about 12 milhon acres are raised with irrigaled crops. Tiio cost of 
cultivation of an iiTigated crop is generally more than that of a 
dry crop. Manuring is necessary and irrigation or water charges 
have to be paid. Post-cultivation expenses are also generally 
higher. Cultivation costs include several items like seed, cattfo 
labour, human labour and manure. A ryot may probably have his 
own stock of seed. He generally owns his cattle and all cattle 
labour is generally provided b}^ himself or is exchanged. Though 
the practice of hiring cattle js common, it is not prevalent to such 
an extent as to vitiate the estimates of cost for the average ryot. 
His out-of-pocket expenses, so far as cattle labour is concerned, are 
confined to purchase of cattle-feed and to their rexilacement when 
they become old or die. Human labour is provided for by himself 
and his family and whenever hired, it is paid for in cash or in kind. 
Manuring is generally done with cattle manure, iiiough the use 
of oil-cakes and artificial fertilizers is becoming more x>opular in 
raising irrigated crops. Taking all these and the wide variations 
in cultivation practices into consideration, it can be safely estimated 
that Es. 30 will be the cash requirement per acre for an irrigated 
crop under present conditions. Cash requirement is different from 
cost of cultivation but the former may be taken as the basis for the 
purpose of estimating the credit required by the ryot. Considering 
the present high cost of cultivation, Bs. 40 will' not be an over- 
estimate. However, Bs. 30 is taken to be on the safe side, and 
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as a more suitable “ long range ” figure. On this basis, the total 
cash requirement for the 12 million acres of irrigated crops will be 
Bs. 36 crores. The total cropped area under dry crops is around 
25 million a<xes. Dry crops are seldom manured, except with 
varying doses of cattle manure which is g’enerally available with 
the cultivator himself. There are no irrigation or water charges to 
be met. On the basis of Bs. 15 per acre, i.e., half the cost adopted 
for the wet crop, the total cash requirement for raising dry crops 
on 25 million acres amounts to Bs. 38 crores. The cultivation of 
the entire 37 million acres with both wet and dry crops in this 
Province therefore, requires an outlay of Bs. 74 crores. In esti- 
mating the credit requirements, the fact that there are many 
ryots who are rich and do not require any credit has to be borne In 
mind. The bigger landowners more or less belong to this class. 
A vast number of prudent cultivators require only partial help. 
It is the small holder, who is geneiully indebted that has neces- 
sarily to borrow. Byots owning one-third of the cropped area in 
the Province may be taken as requiring no outside financial help. 
This leaves Bs. 50 crores to be financed by outside agencies. 

491. The second item for which a ryot borrows is the main- 
tenance of his family. For all practical purposes, it has to be 
presumed that the proceeds of the previous harvest will he avail- 
able for this purpose. This may not, however, be the case always. 
There are instances where the proceeds of the harvest are just 
sufficient to meet the land revenue and the high interest charges 
on previous debts. There are other cases where financial help is 
required to supplement the income from the land. Such accommo- 
dation may be required temporarily. It is not possible to make 
even a rough estimate of the requirements for such a varying 
demand. 

492. The third main item of expenditure is payment of interest 
on prior debts. There is no correct estimate of the amount of 
indebtedness among the ryots of this Province. ^ Mr. W. B. B. 
Sathianathan estimated it at Bs. 200 crores in 1985. Since then, 
the passing of the Madras Agriculturists* Belief Act, and the 
increased x>rosperit.y of the agricultural population consequent on 
the rise in prices of agricultural commodities owing to war condi- 
tions have helped the ryots to pay off some of their debts. Taking 
advantage of the rise in land values in recent years, some ryots 
have also sold portions of their land and discharged their debts. 
The present volume of rural indebtedness may therefore be esti- 
mated at Bs. 100 crores. This figure is only a ** guestimate ** 
taking into account the factors mentioned above. The Interest 
charges and sinking fund allowances on this debt can together be 
estimated at Bs. 10 crores per annum. All these items together 
give the tot.al agricultural credit requirement's of the Province at 
Bs. 60 crores. The Banking Fnquiry Committee also in 1930 
estimated the annual credit requirements at Bs. 60 ciwes. The 

Poport an^Agriciilfiiral Tnd<^birfInf*HM by W. TR. S\ .Sat-bianafban, pago 4f, ™ 
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same estimate during the present time when the cost of cultivation 
has considerably gone up may be justified by the reduction in 
interest and sinking fund charges, as a result of reduction in both 
the capital and the rates of interest - 

Estimate of rural indebtedness 

493. ^ The first attempt to assess the rural debt of the Pro- 
vince was made by late Sir Frederick Nicholson. He estimated 
the total rural debt in 18-9:5 at Ps. 45 crores. He opined at that 
time that the debt borne by the Madras ryot was heavy and its 
interest high (commonly 18 per cent) and that it had been incurred 
mostly for unproductive purposes. ^ The next estimate of rural 
indebtedness was made by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee in 1930 at Ps. 150 crores, though they qualified the estimate 
by saying that it could not be regarded as very reliable. ^In 1934, 
Dr. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University estimated that the 
total’debt Jiad increased to Ps. 200 crores. '^In 1935, the Govern- 
ment appointed Mr. W. P. S. Sathianathan to investigate the 
problem of rural indebtedness as affected by the economic depres- 
sidn. In the light of his investigations, he estimated the total 
agricnltural debt at Ps. 200 crores. According to him, the debt 
worked out at Ps. 38 head of population, Ps. 194 per family, 
Ps. i63 per acre of occupied land and P.s. 21 per rupee of assess- 
ment. Out of the total debt, he estimated 47 per cent as mortgage 
debt, 50 per cent as unsecured and 3 per cent as having been 
obtained on the security of movables. 

Causes and trend of agricultural Indebtedness 

494. The causes of agricultural indebtedness have been studied 

time and again. They fall under two heads — (a) loans for the 
carrying’ on of agricultural operations and (b) loans for maintaining 
the family of the agriculturist. The two are connected in that an 
insufficient income from the land leads to borrowing for family 
expenses. Very little purpose is served by dilating on the poverty 
of the ryot, his ignorance, improvidence, love of display on cere- 
monial occasions and the like. The ryot is a member of a com- 
munity which follows certain customs and these lie him down in 
a mariner that casual observers fail to appreciate. Marriage expen- 
ses are generally pointed out as an example of extravagance, but 
any middle class Indian knows the inexorable demands that custom 
makes on siich occasions and the ryot is not an exception in the 
matter of marriage expenditure. Doans for agricultural opera- 
tions are inherent in the nature of the industry, and besides, in a 
country where agriculture depends so much on the monsoon, 
failures of crop are frequent. Further, the capital of the agri- 
culturist is generally locked up in land and so he needs credit for 
his wor king expenses. 

’Beport of th© Committo© on Co-oporation, 19.^9-1040, Chapter TTI, 7”' 

2 Provincial Banking Enquiry Committoo B ©port, 1930 — I, Chapter TV, 
page 77. 

s Th© Problem of Rural Indebtedness by P. »T. Thomas, page 10. 

' * Report on Agricultixral In<lobtedneBS by W. R. S, Sathianathan, Chapter 

TV, pages 40 and 41 , 
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495. It lias been stated by vailous authorities that when there 
is an increase in the total per capita income owing to increasing 
trade or manipulation of currency or rise in prices, the volume 
of indebtedness also increases. This is attributed to the availability 
of money for lending and of surplus income to repay. This has 
been the case during the last fifty years. Conditions recently have 
definitely improved. The rise in agricult ui'al prices has helped the 
ryots in many cases to repay debts due to money-lenders and 
so wears. This is contrary to the experience which obtained during 
the first World War. During that war when commodity prices 
rose, land values also went up. Many ryots who were indebted 
were willing to take advantage of the rise in prices and actually 
parted with their lands. Those who bought the lands believed 
that the high prices would permanently continue but were disillu- 
sioned when commodit 3 ^ prices declined. Moreover, except for a 
fraction of the money which they could put up as their own for 
purchase of land, the remaining funds were entirely borrowed in 
the belief that the debts could easily be wiped off if the high prices 
of agricultural produce persisted. These two factors led io more 
borrowing and increased indebtedness. This resulted in untold 
misery for the borrowers as they could not return the sums borrowed 
as originally planned. The lessons learnfc during the last wfir 
boom are fresh in the memory of all. During the present war, 
land values have gone up because there are very few sellers and 
those who are indebted are able to wipe off their debts by selling 
portions of their land and from the high prices obtained for their 
produce. There are very few who are willing to buy land with 
borrowed money. There is an accumulation of savings and funds 
even in interior villages. That the volume of rural indebtedness 
has come down is evidenced by the repayment of loans to land 
mortgage banks and other co-operative credit institutions. 

496. Drom a detailed economic survey of 141 select villages all 
over the Province, Mr. Sathianathan indicated the following 
purposes for which borrowing was resorted to by ryots ^ : — 


Purpose of borrowing. 


Percentage, 

Payment of prior debts 


251 

Marriage and other ceremonies 


10*5 

Payment of land revenue 



Relief of distress 


6-1 

Agricultural expenses 


10-0 

Improvement of land 


4-4 

Education of children 


1'4 

Trade 


12*9 

Purchase of land 


l:b8 

Construction of houses 


5-6 

Other expenses 


6*9 


Total 

100*0 


^ Beport on Afinciiltiirf»l IndobtecinesB by Wt K. S. f^athianathan, page 42. 
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The percentage under ‘ purchase of land ’ appears to be an 
underestimate. Enquiries during resettlement operations showed 
that it was 44 per cent in the southern taluks of Salem, 30 per 
cent in the Nellore Delta and 42 per cent in Guntur. The survey 
also indicates that a substantial portion of the debt incurred is 
unproductive. It is seen that 25 per cent of the borrowing is for 
the payment of prior debt. ^ On a reclassihcation, the state- 
ment will read as follows : — 


Debts for. 



Fe'centago 

Productive purposes 


. , 

37T 

Unproductive purposes 


. , 

41*7 

Education of children 


. , 

1‘4 

Trade 


. , 

12*9 

Miscellaneous 



6*9 




Total 100-0 


Thus it is seen that a substantial portion of the rural debt is un- 
productive, and this is a matter for anxiety. Part of it cannot 
be avoided, agriculture being so uncertain, but for the bulk of it 
the remedy lies in bringing' more and more areas beyond the pale 
of rainfall vagaries and in a gradual raf.ionalizalion of domestic 
expenditure. 

^ The investigation also revealed that 21 per cent of registered 
holders, 23 per cent of tenants and 36 per cent of farm labourers 
were free from debt. During resettlement operations it, was 
found that 54 to 81 per cent of the ryots were indebted and that 
in the majority of the villages, more than 70 per cent were in 
debt. ^The enquiry further showed that the per capita debt 
increased with the assets of the individual. The debt per head 
for farm labourers was only Bs. 15 while that for landholders 
paying assessment between Be. 1 to Bs. 100 was Bs. 211 and for 
those paying higher land revenue the average debt was Bs. 918. 

Credit facilities 

497. Bural credit in the Province is provided ])v ibe. followim^ 
agencies : — ' *=* 

(1) Village money-lenders 

(2) Indigenous bankers 

(3) Commercial banks 

(4) Government agencies 

(5) Co-operative credit societies. 


® p&gf) 42 f 
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The village money-lender 

498. The village money-lender occupies an important and 
influential position in the provision of rural credit. He provides 
the major portion of the credit requirements of the agriculturist, 

^ Mr. Sathianathan estimated that 93 per cent o[ the credit 
requirements was met by money-lenders. 

As in many other Provinces, professional money-lenders like 
the Marwaris and the Chetty banking community of the Kamnad 
district are not found in such large numbers in the rural areas of 
Madras. There are professional money-lenders who deal with the 
agriculturist, but generally they are found in towns and cities. 
Money-lenders in rural areas aie mostly agriculturist cwm traders. 
They own lands themselves and belong to the same community as 
the ryots of the locality. Their rates of interest range from 9 to 
15 per cent. Jjoans are given mainly on pro-notes, on personal 
security or on joint security and also on mortgages of land. Periods 
are fixed for payment of interest and i-epaymenls of loans. 
Ttepayments are seldom made ul the stipulated tune, and so penal 
interest is usually cliarged. The three ^^ears’ period of limitation 
for pro-notes leads to frequent renewals and the new principal is 
the sum total of the previous principal, unpaid interest and penal 
interest. Natin*ally, the debt increases very I'apidly. After a few 
renewals, it will not be surprising to find that the original principal 
has doubled or trebled itself, hh'nally this results in a mortgage 
debt, when the land is morlg'aged by the ryot to the money-lender. 
Tu a few years, the creditor applies for foreclosure of the mortgage 
and eventually takes possession of the ryot’s land. 4Tie ryot loses 
his land and becomes a tenant or a labourer. In the progressive 
ccraise of the debt, payments made by the debtor are sometimes 
not endorsed on the loan document.. ^I''liis Is facilitated by the fact 
that the transactions between the creditor a.nd the ryot form a 
continuous and long drawn out process. As the ryol.’s demands 
for money are frequent, it is diflicult for lu'm to find out the exact 
state of his act^.ount with the creditor at any one time. This 
picture, liowever, has to be mitigated in actual practice by 
reference to such circumstances as the personal angle and the 
shrewdness of some ryots. 'Further, the village numey -lender 
gives the ryot facile ” credit- ^Phis no doubt has its dangers and 
tempts the ryot to borrow in excess of his needs, but in a country 
wh(n*(‘ most of the credit has to be assessed not by the property 
htdiind ilic loan hut by the probability of repayment which can be 
judged onI> hy the creditor’s intimate knowledge of the debtor’s 
antecedents and character, what may he called personal ” credit 
])lays a large part. Mention should, in tliis connection, be made 
of shop-keepers who give credit in kind. The terms are often 
harsher than money loans and this is facilitated by the. '' invisi- 
hiliiy ” of the interest in commodity transactions. Tlie chief 


^ Boport on Aj.*ricnliural Indebiedness by W. R. S. SSaUnanaiban, 43, 
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drawback of tlic individual money-lending system is ilie^ forced 
deterioration of the ryot. The money rlender does not enquire into 
the judiciousness of the loan. He does not insist on the repay- 
ment of capital or interest till he finds that the margin of safety 
has passed. The rates of interest charged are high, compound 
and penal interest being the rule. Therefore when a ryot starts 
borrowing fiom a money-lender, he rarely improves his condition. 
Institutional credit is businesslike but cautions. In the present 
undeveloped state of the country and in relation to the poor credit- 
worthiness of the ryot, the village money-lender must be held to 
play a vital part in the economics of agriculture. Progress should 
be achieved by enhancing the credit-worthiness of the ryot by 
increasing his real income. This is a slow process, and calls for 
simultaneous development all along the line, but is a surer way 
of minimizing the debt burden than purblind restrictions on its 
availability. 

Indigenous bankers 

499. The indigenous bankers in this Province belong to certain 
communities like the Nattukkottai Chettiars, the Multanis, the 
Marwaris and the Kallidaikurichi Brahmans who carry on business 
with their caste espirt-de -corps at their back and with large funds 
of their wealthier members which are placed at their disposal at 
special rates and terms for pse in business. They are of very 
ancient origin and their business as bankers with their instru- 
ments of credit, or * hundis ' goes back to very early days in the 
history of India, So far as Madras is concerned, their operations 
are restricted to townsmen and trades people and financing of agri- 
culturists is limited to a few mortgages of land. Curiously enough, 
the members of the well-known money-lending community, the 
Nattukofctai Chettiars, do most of their business abroad. 

Commercial banks 

500. The part played by commercial banks in financing agri- 
culturists is very limited" Their operations are limited to urban 
areas and whatever credit is extended to agi'icultnre is confined t(^ 
the marketing of the crop and to some of the bigger landholders 
on their personal credit. All over the world, commercial banks 
do not take any interest in financing farmers because agriculture 
is an occupation which is peculiar in itself and not com{>arable 
with other established manufacturing industries. ^ “ Agx^iculture 
is a biological industry influenced greatly by climatic conditions, 
whereas industrial processes usuallj^ are unaffected by them. It is 
subject to the vagaries of w^eather against which the farming class 
for the most part are pow^erless. It works under conditions of 
uncertainty, and with many it is not so much a profession as a mode 
of living.'' This has attached a bad reputation to the ryot for 
dilatory and unpunctual habits in the matter of repayments of 
debts. This apart, these banks lack the expert knowledge required 

^ Keport of the Committoo on Oo-oporation in Madras, B, 
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for financing agriculture; to assess the value of the securities 
offered by the cultivators which are generally the land and the 
standing crops. Moreover, loans for improvements require financ- 
ing over long periods and therefore ordinary banks cannot under- 
take the financing of agriculture. 

Government agencies 

501. The position of the State as a direct supplier of agricultural 
credit has always been insignificant. The amounts loaned are 
very small compared with the total requirements of the agricul- 
turists. State credit has been mostly- advanced to enable the ryot 
to tide over emergencies and are not intended generally to supply 
his normal finance. The Government cannot act as the regular 
supplier of normal finance to the ryot. 

From early times, the Government have helped agriculturists 
by grant of loans under the Land Improvement T^oans Act of 1883 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. The Acts and tlxe rules 
issued thereunder specify the purposes for which loans may be 
granted. Under the Land Improvement Loans Act, loans may be 
granted to landholders and cultivators for making improvements 
on land thereby adding to its letting value, viz., the construction 
of wells, tanks and other works, the preparation of land for irriga- 
tion, drainage and protection from floods and erosion, the per- 
manent improvement of land or such other items of work which 
may be declared as improvements to land from time to time. The 
loans are granted by the Kevenue department after local emiuiry 
and ai*e repayable by equal annual instalments discharging both 
principal and interest. The period by which a loan can be repaid 
is fixed according to the principal of the loan, but generally the 
maximum period does not exceed 20 years; in some exceptional 
cases, the period may extend to 30 years. The rate of interest 
charged on the loans was originally SJ per cent but has since been 
reduced to 5J- per cent. Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act short- 
term and medium term loans are granted to owners and occupiers 
of arable land for current agricultural purposes, such as the pur- 
chase of seed grain, manure and cattle and the rebuilding of houses 
destroyed by fire or floods. Loans are also granted for other 
agricultural purposes like purchase of fodder, pmxdiase and erec- 
tion of agricultural machinery and equipment like cane mills, 
irrigation mhotes or pump sets. For the relief of distress among 
cultivators in famine tracts, loans may be granted under this Act 
to ciiltivaiors up to a maximum amount of Us. 200 until the 
ripening of the next harvest. 

Under the * Grow More Food ’ campaign, loans are tu)w 
granted for land reclamation and improvement, free of interest 
for one year and thereafter at 3 per cent per annum. In some 
eases, small interest-free loans arc also granted for the purchase 
of seed and manure. 

502. An outstanding feature of these ** Takkavi ’’ loans is tho 
low rate of interest. Tt is much lower than that charged by ordinary 
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money-lenders. Tlie total number and amount of loans granted 
under these Acts, however, are very insignificant compared to the 
total requirements of the agriculturists. The loans are not popular 
with the cultivators owing to the delays and the irksome enquiries 
which follow an application, the insufiiciency of the loans granted 
for the purposes for which they are required and the extreme 
strictness with which the loans are collected as arrears of land 
revenue. If these defects are remedied, these loans may become 
more popular and be of immense advantage to the large mass of 
small cultivators. In the administration of the loans also, better 
co-ordination than hitherto with the Agricultural department will 
make them play a moi’e useful part in the improvement of 
agriculture. 


Co-operative credit organisations 

* 

503. The desirability of providing the peasant with^ some 
means of obtaining the capital required for agricultural operations 
otherwise than at usurious rates of interest had at various times 
engaged the attention of the Government and of all who were 
interested in promoting the welfare of the agricultural classes.” 
In 1892, Bir Frederick Nicholson was placed on special duty by the 
Madras Government to enquire into the possibilities of introducing 
a system of agricultural or other land banks^ Mr. Nicholson (as he 
then was) in his report, stated that the Madras ryot was bearing a 
heavy debt burden at high rates of interest incurred mostly foi* 
unproductive purposes. He suggested as a remedy the organi- 
zation of systematic and stimulative forms of banking which would 
be of both educative value and financial help to the ryot. ^ He 
recommended the establishment of small, locally worked insti- 
tutions on the lines of European village institution vS which would 
satisfy the postulates of proximity, security, facility, excite local 
confidence and consequently draw in local capital, work cheaply, 
almost gratuitously and thus provide cheap credit, influence bor- 
rowers towards the true use of credit and watch the utilization of 
loans in accordance with contract, exercise educative influences 
in matters of thrift, association and self-help and develop hi«-h 
forms both of individual capacity, of public life and national 
character. 


Though Sir Frederick Nicholson’s report did not lead to any 
immediate action by the Government, the rej^ort together with his 
remarks in the report of the Indian Famine Commission of 1904 
of which he was a member, led to the introduction of the co-operative 
movement into India with the passing of the Co-operative Bocie- 
ties Act IK of 1904. The Act was designed to assist agricultural 
credit and to foster agricultural credit societies as distinct from 
agricultural banks. It was made clea.r by the Government that 
the object of the societies contemplated by ‘the Act was ” far mom 
special and limited, that they w ould be small and simple credit 
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societies for small and simple folk with simple needs and requiring 
small sums only and that their most useful form of business would 
be small loans for short periods with prompt recovez'ies.” JBetween 
the jears 1900 and ^1911 there was in this Province a phenomenal 
growing in the number of societies, ^ The following hgui’cs show 
the progress made up to 1911-12 : — 


Number of societies of all kinds 
Number of members 
Paid-up share capital 
-Reserve fund 
Working capital 


972 
00,100 
Ks. 7,52,000 
. . Rs. 2,97,000 
.. Its. 74,61,000 


504. As time marched on, experience indicated that the Act oi’ 
1901 was inadequate to meet the growing needs of the movement 
and it was replaced by Act 11 of 19,12 which made provision for the 
formation ot central credit societies and co-operative institu- 
tions of all types and for ail purposes, in the initial stages, 
the Government helped to finance co-operative societies, but this 
soon ceased. The Madras Central Urban Bank was registered in 
1905 to assist in the financing of co-operative societies. In 1909, 
two district central banks were formed. After 1912, central banks 
were formed in one district after another and individuals and 
societies wore admitted as members. Por the proper supervision 
of these societies supervising unions began to be formed and the 
Provincial Co-operative Union was registered in 1913-14 with Ihe 
object of assisting co-operative work. 

There have been four distinct phases in the development of the 
co-operative movement in this Province. The period from 1904 
to 1917—18 was one of slow and steady growth. The next period 
of ton years after World AVar 1 witnessed general agricultural 
prosperity and a very rapid expansion of the co-operative move- 
ment- The number of societies of all kinds reached 15,238 with a 
membership of 974,999 in 1929-30, During this petiod, the I'own- 
send Committee on Go-operation enquired into the condition of 
the movement and made its recommendations. The third period 
from the W"all Street <;rasli of 1929 to the beginning of the 
Woi'ld War II, witnessed the world- wide economic crisis and a 
crash in agricultural i>rices. it was a xicriod of consolidation and 
reconstruction of societies resulting in a downward curve in the 
number and membership of societies. This period, however, 
witnessed the beginning and expansion of land mortgage banking 
and other non-credit activities. During this period, the Madras 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, was passed to remedy the defects 
noticed in Act II of 1912 (India). Co-operation had become a 
Provincial transferred subject under the Government of India Act, 
1919, and each Province had power to pass its own Provincial 


Bepori of tbo Cormuftte© on Co*oi>©mtioa iu Madras, pago IJI. 
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enactment. A separate legal enactment for regulating the work- 
ing of land mortgage banks was passed in 1934. The last phase 
from the period of World War 11 is being run. To some extent 
it may be considered as a period of agricultural prosperity con- 
sequent on the increase in prices of agricultural commodities. The 
period is one of controls which has led to the development of 
co-operative consumer stores. 


Co-operative rural credit organization — Primary 
agricultural credit societies 

595. The rural credit society is organized on the collective 
guarantee of the agriculturists of a village for their own relief. 
Modelled on the pattern of BaifUeisen Societies, they have compact 
areas of operation, unlimited liability and limited dividends. ' Credit 
is obtained on the joint security of members. The members ot 
these societies are generally confined to the residents of one village 
and the societies are. managed on the democratic principle of ‘ one 
member, one vote.* The general body elects a ‘ Pancliayat ’ in 
whom the executive administration is vested. From among the 
panchayatdars a President and a Secretary are elected. The 
President is also the ex-ofificio treasurer and the executive func- 
tions are carried on by the Secretary. The objects of these societies 
as set out in the model by-laws cover, in addition to the dispens- 
ing of credit, a wide variety of functions like purchase of domestic 
and other requirements and sale of agricultural produce of the 
members, purchase of implements, improvement of agriculture 
and generally encouragement of thrift, self-help and co-operation 
among the members. In practice, however, very little has been 
done in furtherance of the objects other than the dispensing of 
credit. This is due to the fact that credit is the x>i-’iuie necessity 
for the ryot, and credit business is easily managed comxiared to 
other more difficult functions like purchase and sale of jiroduce. 
The working capital of the society consists of share capital, entrance 
fees, deposits and borrowings from members and non-members 
arid loans from central banks. The statement in Ax>pendix 27 
shows the progress of primary agricultural credit societies during 
the last 25 years. 

506. These societies constitute the hulk of co-operative organi- 
zations in the Province and the soundness of tlie co-operative (*redit 
structure ultimately depends upon (lie soundness of primary 
societies. A general idea of their working efficiency may be 
gathered from the percentage of overduea from members. During 
the severe economic depression, the overdues at one time worked 
out to 70 per cent of the loans. This was gradually reduced to 
47 T 7 per cent in 1938-39. Since then, the overdues have been 
further reduced. In June 1945, it stood at 22*34 per cent. This 
was largely due to voluntary payments by members who took 
advantage of the favourable prices for agricultural produce and 
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lands as a result of the conditions created by the war. ^ The 
following statement shows the demand, coliectioia and balance 
of principal due to agricultural credit societies during the past nine 


years 

- 










Percentage of 

Year. 


Demand. 

Ooilection, 

Balance. 

balatmcc to 
demand. 



its. 

B.S. 

BS. 


1936-37 


3,09,76,472 

1,27,72,636 

1,82,03,835 

68*76 

1937-38 


3,05,90,866 

1,36,29,251 

1,69,61,615 

55*46 

1938-39 


3,61,06,528 

1,90,74,354 

1,70,32,174 

47-17 

1939-10 


1,16,88,188 

2,47,71,193 

1,69,16,995 

40-58 

1940-41 


4,18,76,264 

2,55,75,244 

1,63,00,020 

38-93 

1941-42 


4,73,11,139 

3,31,76,912 

1,41,34,227 

29*87 

1942-43 


4,99,76,776 

3,91,40,844 

1,08,34,932 

21-68 

1943-44 


4,13,36,439 

3,13,04,343 

1,00,32,096 

24*27 

1944-45 


3,87.16,866 

3,00,66,297 

86,50,569 

22*34 

The 

working 

efficiency of 

the societies is 

also indicated in the 


audit classifications made of the Primary Societies every year. 


^ The audit classifications for the past eight years are tabulated 


below : — 
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Year. 


Thoroughly g 
societies. 

)cletie3 with s 
defaulters 
some mistakf 
account. 

iosg 

O « 

ad societies w 
registration 
be caDci 

should they 
to <»me u: 
class ‘ C * wi 
two years. 

Total. 

?rceatage of 
to total. 






w 





r""' 








A 

B 

O 

D 



1937-38 . . 


190 

869 

4,031 

728 

6,818 

12*6 

1938-39 , . 


227 

892 

4,015 

650 

5,784 

11*2 

1939-40 


176 

764 

3,074 

507 

4,511 

11*2 

1940-41 . . 


156 

596 

2,602 

368 

3,722 

9-9 

1941-42 .. 


139 

658 

2,668 

569 

4,034 

14- 1 

1942-43* . . 


• • . • 

. , 

, , 

, . 

« ■ 

• . 

1943-44 . . 


176 

769 

2,747 

455 

4,147 

11*0 

1944-45 , . 


173 

943 

.3,242 

563 

4,921 

11.4 


• rigurcB for 1942 - 4 S not available. 

(Audited up to lOth October in each year.) 

The proportion which the C and JD class societies bear to the 
total number of societies classified is large. 

507. According to the census rejiort of 1941, there are in this 
Province 35,837 villages having a pox)ulation of less than 5,000 for 
which there are only 10,792 societies, representing 30 per cent. 
The remaining 25,045 villages require co-operative credit societies 
to be organized. The numlier of credit societies has been practi- 
cally vstationary for tiie last ten years. Similarly, comx)ared to the 
total number of 7,229,751 landowners and tenantvs, the total 
niembershii) in agricultural credit societies was only 637,036 
on 30th June 1915 or 8*8 per cent of the agricultural classes. 
Again, while the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
estimated the borrowings by ryots for cultivation expenses at 
Bs. 60 crores annually, the annual average amoint o f loans issued 

^ Atlmiiiistrfttion Reports of the Registrar of Co-OT>0rat.ive Societies, Madras, 
from 1036-37 to 1944^-46. 

® Administration Reports of the Registrar of < 'o-operati\'e f^oeioties from 
1907-38 to 1044-45, 
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by village credit societies during the six-year period ending 30ih 
June 1945 was only Bs. 165 *30 lakhs. Co-operative institutions 
have thus touched only the fringe of the rural credit pr-oblem. 

Central Banks 

508. In the early days ol* the movement^ co-oxjerati ve societies 
were financed by their own deposits supplemented by small loans 
from the Government. It was very soon realized that those sources 
were inadequate to meet the demand for agricultural credit, and 
that loans from the Government could be only a temporal'/ 
expedient. The need was therefore felt for an agency which could 
attract deposits from towns and employ them for primary societies. 
The Madras Central Urban Bank was registered in 1905 with a 
view to financing co-operative societies throughout the ,Brovincc. 
Bui this one bank at headquarters proved inadequate and it was 
found necessary to decentralize the financing through the formation 
of District Central Banks. The first District Urban Bank came 
into existence in Salem in 1909 and this was gradually followed by 
the registration of other central banks. There are now 30 centi-ai 
banks distributed all over the Province. As a rule, each revenue 
district has one central bank, Vizagapatam, Ivistna and Tatijore 
have, however, two banks each and Bast Godavari, four. 
Madura-Bamnad Central Bank operated on the whole of Madura 
district and portions of Bamnad, but rcceritlj^ tlie area of ox>erations 
of the Srivilliputtur Banking Union has been extended to tiie entire 
Bamnad district and the jurisdiction of the Madui jj-Iiamnad Central 
Bank has been restricted to the Madura district , so tliat each of the 
two districts may have a separate central bank. The. Coini}>atoro 
Central Bank scj'ves both Coimbatore and the Nilgiri disti’ict>s an<i 
the Ivistna (Masulipatam) Central Bank has jurisdiction over four 
taluks of the Ivistna district and the Bhiiuavaram taluk of the 
West Godavari district. 

509. The central banks arc of a mixed type liaving both socie- 
ties and individuals as members. Their main function is lo 
tap local money to finance societies wn’thin their area of operatious. 
Tfie working capital of the central banks is derived fH)ni their own 
share capital and reserve fund, deposits re<ieived from the public 
and loans from the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. Central 
banks are permitted to borrow up to 10 times their paid-up share 
capital plus reserve fund. They are required to maintain a certain 
portion of their deposits in liquid form to meet their deposit lialn- 
lities on due dates. ^ In 1944—45, the deposits with (aud ral banks 
stood at Bs. 717*20 lakhs. Doans are made available to j^rimary 
societies at reasonable rates 'Of interest. Their staths can be 
judged from the fact that these central banks were able to raise 
sufficient funds from the Provincial Bank and the Imperial Bank to 
meet the increased demand for loans from consumers* societies, 

^ Administration Report of the Co-operative departmont for 1944-45 
page 11. 
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which have exj^anded their oxjeratioiis due to war time controls. The 
loans advanced amounted to Ils. 1,634-74: lakhs in 1944-45 as against 
11s. 1,151*01 lakhs in the previous year. Some central banks had 
even surplus funds invested in defence loans and similar guilt-edged 
securities. In 1944—45, all the central banks worked at a profit ; 
their total profits amounted to Its. 6-27 lakhs. Their collections of 
loans advanced were also good, the percentage of overdues being 
6*99 which was the lowest in the history of central banks m 
Province. The siatement in Appendix 26 shows the progress made 
by central banks since 1920-21. In the words of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Madras, 1939-40, ‘‘ The central banks have 
served their purpose of financing rural and urban societies and 
balancing their funds admirabU^ well ; they have mobilized local 
deposits and made them avail abe to primary societies at reasonable 
rates of interest and have rendered great service in the organization 
of agricultural finance on co-operative lines ; they have drawn into 
the movement a number of honorary men whose services have been 
i iivaluable to the progress of the movement ; they have taken a 
genuine interest in the growth of tlie movement in their respective 
areas and in schemes of co-operative education and rural develop- 
ment generally ; they have enlisted the sympathy of an increasing 
body A depositors and, as a rule, have justified the confidence 
which the depositors have reposed in them.’’ 

Apex bank 

510. When central banks were formed in the district, the 
Madras Central Urban Bank naturally withdrew from financing 
societies in the districts. It happened that some central banks had 
surplus funds by way of dei>osits while others were in need of funds. 
The need for a co-ordinating agency was keenly felt. Therefore, as 
recommended by the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, the 
Madras Central Urban Bank was converted into an a^rex Provincial 
Bank in 1917. Since 1919, the Provincial Bank became a Federa- 
tion of Central Banks with some individual share-holders. The 
Provincial Bank acts as a balancing centre and generally controls 
the rales of interest at which the constituent central banks boiTow 
and lend. 

The financial structure of co-operative credit agencies is federal. 
The primary rural credit societies form the base. The primary 
societies a.re federated into central financing institutions or central 
banks. ITest* are ftnlc' rated to the ajivex bank. Thus the position 
of the co-operative c.entral financing structure in the Province al* 
present is that of a loose federal type of banking organization : 
the Provincial bank and Central banks are independent banking 
units but are loosely knit together by tics of financial relations 

Crovernment control of rural credit 

511. HI ate action for llu‘ control of rural credit goes back to Uu' 
time of Warren Hastings, when rules for the adjustment of debis 

24 
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declared 37 J per ceni on sums below Bs. 100 and 24 per cent on 
8ums abo-^e Bs. 100 as the established interest rates. Prior to 1855^ 
the rate of interest was fixed at 12 per cent in various regulations in 
Madras. In 1899, the G-overnment of India amended the Indian 
Contract Act declaring void transactions brought about with undue 
influence and pressure, but the provision was hardly of any use to 
^]he ordinary run of agricultural debtors who had not the courage to 
sue a money-lender openly in Court. It was soon realized that 
subordinate courts had no power to interfere with contracts 
solemnly entered upon, nor rate of interest could be reduced imless 
certain things could be proved.’’ Consequent on the failure of this 
amendment to do much good, the Madras Government pressed the 
Government of India in 1906 for some legislation against exorbi- 
tant interest rates. Three methods were suggested, viz., limiting 
the rates of interest by law, embodying in the law the principle 
of ‘ Damdupat ’ and vesting power in the court to reopen accounts 
and determine the original principal, the last based on the prin- 
ciples accepted in the English Money Lenders’ Act of 1900. 

After much deliberation, the Government of India introduced 
in 1918 a measure called the Usurious Loans Act. The Act, as 
subsequently amended, gave additional powers to courts to deal in 
certain eases with usurious loans of money and kind. The courts 
could reopen the transaction, take an account between the parties 
and relieve the debtoi* of all liability in respect of any excessive 
interest. For various reasons, however, the Act did not prove of 
much use to the ordinary agriculturists. The provisions of the Act 
were not uniformly applied in this Province and weie resorted to 
but rarely. The position of the ryots, bad as it was, was rendered 
much worse by the world-wide economic depression which com- 
menced in 1929 and which became acute during the following five 
years. The problem of rural indebtedness became a matter of grave 
concern and Government action for the alleviation of the distress 
became m'gent. The usual remedies for the protection of interests 
of debtors or for financial aid to them were inadequate to meet the 
Situation as it developed during the period of depression- Usuri- 

ous Loans Act, the Insolvency Act, the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the co-operative institutions 
were designed to meet a normal situation. They could not and 
were not intended to cope with a desperate situation and other 
remedies had to he devised to mitigate the burden of rural indebied- 
ness. 

Madras Debtors Protection Act, 1935 

512. The Madras Debtors Protection Act, 1935, was the first 
legislative enactment intended for the protection of small debtors 
who had borrowed sums below Bs. e5'00. The main objects of the 
Act were to fix a reasonable maximum rate of interest and to secure 
as between certain classes of money-lenders and debtors an 
improved system of keeping accounts which would give the latter 
means of ascertaining periodically how their accounts stood atui 
how they were composed. The maximum rates of interest 9 per 
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cent simple interest for secured loans and 15 per cent simple 
interest for unsecured debts were fixed by Madras Act IV of 1936. 
Cinder the Act, the creditor was required to render accounts to his 
debtor only if asked for by the latter and this proved to be a 
drawback. The penal provisions in the Act were not sufficiently 
stringent to bring about the desired result. The Act was not also 
devised specially for the solution of the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. 

Agriculturists Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, i£S5 
(XVI of 1935) 

513. The Agriculturists Xioans Act was amended by Madras 
Act XVI of 1935, to permit the grant of loans to agriculturists to 
enable them to discharge their debts. The object was to afford 
relief to agriculturists a substantial portion of whose liabihties was 
originally mcuiTed during the period when prices weie high, i.e., 
prior to 1932 and whom therefore the succeeding period of depres- 
sion had hit hardest. Liabilities incurred on or after 1st January 
1932 for the settlement or renewal of debts contracted before that 
date were, however, treated as liabilities incuried prior to 1932. 
The scheme was intended to help the small agriculturists owinng 
landed property not over Hs. 5,000 in value. The loan required 
must wipe out the entire indebtedness of the applicant and at the 
same time the total debt must not be below lls. 100 or above 
Us. 2,000. The borrowers should possess security valued at 
2J times the loan to be granted. An essential feature of the scheme 
was the scaling down of the amount of debt legally due to a creditor. 
Special Loans Officers who were appointed to work the scheme wei'e 
required not to settle a debt at more than twice the amount of the 
original principal or the principal plus per cent simple interest, 
whichever was less. In return for the cash payment to be made to 
the creditor the creditor was expected to accept something considei*- 
ably less than what might be legally due to him. All creditors had 
to agree to take in full settlement of their claims the amounts fixed 
by the Special Loans Officers, If any one creditor refused, no loan 
was to be granted, and the application was to be rejected. The 
loan sanctioned was disbursed direct to the creditors. Under the 
Act, the Government advanced Kb. 1*68 lakhs during 1935—36, 
Ks. 16*85 lakhs in 1936—37, Hs. 7*41 lakhs in 1937—38, Hs. 0*52 
lakhs in 1938-39, Hs. 1^20 lakhs in 1939-40, Hs. 1-22 lakhs in 
1940—41 and Hs. 0-42 lakh in 1941—42. The relief afforded was 
infimtesimal and on account of the voluntary element in the scheme, 
it was not found possible to accelerate the disbursement of loans. 
In August 1942, the scheme was suspended for the duration of the 
War. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 1936 

514- The Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 1936, provided for 
%'t>luntary and amicable settlement of debts by bringing together 
24a 
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agriculturist debtors and their creditors through the medium of 
Debt Conciliation Boards constituted for the purpose. .The Act 
apphed to agriculturists whose debts exceeded Bs. 100. No creditor 
was to be allowed a greater amount in satisfaction of both principal 
and interest than twice the amount of the principal due and if the 
debt was incurred prior to 1st June 1933, twice the amount due on 
the said date. If the creditors to whom more than fifty per cent of 
the total amount of the debtor’s debts was owing came to an 
amicable settlement with the debtor, it was recorded by the Debt 
Concihation Board and registered and then it had the same effect 
as the decree of a Civil Coui-t and was executable as such. If there 
was no settlement the application was dismissed but the Board 
might issue a certificate to the debtor that the offer made by him 
to any creditor was, in its opinion, fair. In such cases, the creditor 
was not allowed the costs of the civil suit, if any, filed by him 
subsequently or any interest on the principal amount due to him 
in excess of simple interest at 6 per cent per annum after the date 
of such certificate. The working of the Debt Conciliation Boards 
was by no means satisfactory as the creditors had been asking for 
their pound of fiesh The Boards failed to achieve anything 
substantial by way of scaling down lural indebtedness and were 
abolished in 1942- 

Usurious Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, 1936 (Madras Act 
VIII of 1937) 

515. On a review of the working of the Usurious Doans Act, 1918, 
in this Province, it was found th^ the powers conferred on courtvS 
by the Act had not been utilized with anv degree of uniformity, 
Diainly owing to the fact that the powers conferred by section 
were discretionary. The Usurious Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, 
1936, was therefore passed to make the exercise of such powers 
obligatory on courts when circumstances required. The opportunity 
was taken to make it clear tliat relief should ho afforded if the 
transaction as between the partitas was substantially unfair and that 
such unfairness should be presumed if the rat.o of interest chai-ged 
was found to be excessive. The presumption was made rebuti.ablo 
by proof of special circumstances justifying tlu^. higli rate of iiitercBt. 
Having regard to the fact that agriculturists were, as a class, tinablt^. 
to bear the burden of loans at compound interest, prrwision was 
made in the amending Act that if (compound interest was charged on 
loans advajiced to agriculturists, sucd\ intt‘re.s(, sliould lie ])rc(Runiod 
to b© excessive. 


Madras Agriculturists* Relief Act, 1938 

516. A definite stage of advance in solving rural credit problems 
was reached when the (Government, realizing the acuteness of the 
problem and the need for drastic remedies, considered that volun- 
tary settlement should yield place to a compulsory scaling down of 
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rural debts. The Madras Agriculturists’ Belief Act> 1938, was the 
result. It was intended to give relief to indebted agricultxirists by 
scaling down their then existing debts, by reducing the rate of 
interest on their future debts and by writing off the arrears of rent 
due to Zamindars, Janmis and other landholders. Under the Act, 
the debts of the agriculturists were classified into two categories, 
namely, (1) those which were incurred before the 1st October 1932, 
and ( 2)1 those which were incurred on or after that date. In the 
case of the debts falling under the first category, all interest out- 
standing on 1st October 1937 was wiped out and only the principal 
or such portion of the principal as might not have been paid was 
payable. Where an agriculturist had paid twice the amount of the 
principal to his creditor by way of interest or principal or both, the 
entire debt (principal and interest) was wiped out. Where the re- 
payments exceeded the j>^iiicipal but were less than twice the 
principal, only such amount as would be necessary to bring up the 
amounts repaid to twice the principal or such portion of the princi- 
pal as was outstanding, whichever was less, was required to bo 
paid. Where a debt had been renewed and a fresh document had 
been executed, only the principal oi’iginally advanced together with 
the sums subsequently advanced as principal was to be regarded 
as principal. As regards debts incurred on or after the 1st October 
1982, the princijial or such pori.ion thereof as might be outstanding 
was not affected and had to bo repaid. Belief was given only in 
respect of interest. The interest to be allowed was fixed at 5 per 
cent per annum simple interest. All payments made by agricul- 
tnrists towards interest were to be deducted from the interest as 
so calculated and only the balance, if any, was payable by them. 
Any amount due under a decree which remained unsatisfied on 
22nd March 1938, the date on which the Act was brought into 
force, was to be scaled down in accordance with the above provi- 
sions on the application of the agi-iculturist judgment-debtor. Pro- 
ceedings in execution of a decree were required to be stayed on 
application until the decree was amended but the application for the 
amendment of the decree should be made within 60 days of ihe 
stay order. Wliere the immovable property of an agriculturist had 
been sold or foreclosed on or after ihe 1st October 1937, the agri- 
culturist debtor was entitled to apply to the court wuthin 90 days 
after the 22nd March 1988 for setting aside the sale or foreclosure 
of the property. Tn such cases the interest of the creditor was safe- 
gnarded by providing that alienations of immovable property made 
by an agriculturist debtor on or after the 1st October 1087 would 
bo invalid against the creditor concerned. Where any movable 
property of an agriculturist had been sold on or aftci' the 1st Octo- 
ber 1987, the sale was to stand but the decree-holder was required 
to refund any sum received by him on or after that date in excess 
of the sum to which he wnnld have been entitled, if the property 
had not been sold. The Act also prescribed the maximum rate of 
interest to be charged on debts incurred by agriculturists after ft 
came info force af per cent per anntim simple interest, Tim 
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relief afforded to indebted agriculturists by courts under the Act 
during the period from 22nd March 1938 to 31st March 1946, was 
as follows : — 

BS. 

Total amotmt involved in applications disposed of 

under sections 8, 9, 13, 19 and 19-A . . . . 9,83,43,014 

Total amount scaled down . . . . . . 4,61,90,243 

Total amount of reduction by scaling down debtw 

and its percentage to the original amount due . . 5,01,62,771 

61 per cent, 

Number of cases disposed of . . , . . . 2,06,347 

This excludes the reduction of debt secured by voluntary settle- 
ment of the parties without going to court. 

617. As regards arrears of rent due to landholders or under- 
tenure holders under the Madras Estates Eand Act or janrms or 
intermediaries under llie Malabar Tenancy Act, the Madras Agricul- 
turists* Belief Act laid down that all such arrears for fasli 1345 and 
earlier faslis should be treated as discharged, subject to two condi- 
tions, namely, (1) that the rent for fasli 1347 was paid on or before 
the 30th September 1938 and (2) that the rent for fasli 1346 was 
paid on or before the 30th September 1939. Where only a portion 
of the rent for fasli 1346 v,;^as paid before the 30th Septem- 
ber 1939, the rent for fasli 1347 having been paid before 
the 30th September 1938, the arrears for fasli 1345 and earlier 
faslis were to be discharged onlv in the same proportion, 
as the rent actually paid for faslis 1846 and 1347 bore to the full 
rent duo for those two faslis. Eand cess recoverable by a landholder 
under the Madras Eocal Boards Act, land revenue and water-cess 
payable by the tenant and costs awarded in decrees for I'ent were 
not wiped out and the landlord was entitled to recover them in 
addition to the rent for faslis 1346 and 1347. All payments made 
by a tenant towards rent after the 22nd March 1938 were to be 
credited to the rent for fasli 1347 in the first instance and to the 
rent for fasli 1346 in the next instance. The tenant was also entitled 
to pay into court the amount considei'ed by him to be due towards 
rent and ask the court for a declaration as to what amount was 
actually due from him. 

Effect of debt relief legislation and future action 

618. The Madras Agriculturists* Belief Act tended to curtail 
rural credit. The help that Eand Mortgage Banks and Co-operative 
Credit Societies could give in that direction was limited. The bulk 
of the borrowers had to go to the private money-lender. He would 
not lend freely under the altered conditions and to satisfy him, 
various devices were adopted to circumvent the provisions of the 
Act. On account of their necessity, ryots were obliged to agree to 
the extra legal terms and conditions stipulated by the private money- 
lender. Eortunately there has been a welcome change during recent 
years as a result of the conditions created by the war. On account 
of tire high prices for agricultural produce and considerable increase 
in land values in the wake of the war, the agriculturist has been 
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in a far better position than previously to discharge his debts* Conse- 
quently, there should have been a substantial reduction in agricul- 
tural indebtedness, though it is not possible to estimate the extent 
of the reduction. 

519. So far, the control of rural credit by the State has been 
limited to meet the difficult situation created by the worldwide eco- 
nomic depression of the last decade. The various legislative 
enactments referred to earlier were designed to cope with an emer- 
gency and to that extent they may be said to have largely served 
their purpose. The lesson to be drawn from the past is that the 
conditions which rendered the emergency legislation inevitalble 
should not be allowed to recur. Legislation can help only to reduce 
the ryot’s debts but his small holding, the low yield of his crops, the 
vicissitudes of rainfall and many other factors which lead to his 
borrowing remain. The only method of breaking this vicious circle 
is to assist him to increase his net income by reorganizing agriculture 
on a profitable basis and to educate him in the cultivation of the 
saving habit and the avoidance of the evils of improvidence and 
extravagance. As part of this long range policy, it is also 
necessary io pi’omote by permanent legislation a healthy 
relationship between debtor and creditor. Kural credit is not 
an evil when it is utilized for productive purposes. As recom- 
mended by several commissions and committees of enquiry, 
private money-lenders should be licensed and the reciprocal 
obligations of the lender and the borrower should be regulated 
by law in such matters as the rates of interest chargeable for 
different types of transactions, the regular maintenance of 
proper accounts, the supply of periodical statements of accounts to 
the debtor and the like. 

Land Mortgage Banks 

520. The agriculturist requires not only short-i.erra credit to 
meet his current financial needs but also long-term credit for land 
improvement, redemption of mortgages on lands, discharge of other- 
prior debts, and purchase of lands. The professional village money- 
lender generally extends credit only for short periods. IFrom time 
immemorial, rural finance for long terms was entirely in the hands 
of the well-to-do agriculturists of the locality who advanced loans 
for long periods on the security of mortgages. But the rates of 
interest charged by them on such loans were high and the loans 
were not allowed to be repaid in instalments. The village 
('.o-opera-tive ci-edii societies are not in a position to supply the agri- 
fulturist with long-term credit as they are financed by Bisirict 
Co-operative Central Banks which depend for t^heir funds on short- 
term deposits and it is not sound banking to utilize short-term depo- 
sits in long-term investments. Hence a separate financing agency 
was found necessary to raise long-term funds and tt) advance Imig- 
term loans at cheap rates of interest, and repayable in stated instal- 
ments. Accordingly, the G-overnraent sanctioned in 1925 the form- 
ation of land mortgage banks on a co-operative basis with power to 
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^ float debentures on the security of lands mortgaged to them by indi- 
" vidual borrowers. The banks were based on limited liability and 
their area of operations was restricted to compact groups of villages 
to ensure intimate knowledge of borrowers and of the condition of 
lands offered as security. The maximum borrowing power of rhe 
banks was limited to 8 to 10 times their paid-up share capital and the 
maximum amount of loan to an individual member was fixed at 
ErS. 1,000. The loan should not exceed '50 per cent of the value 
of the mortgaged land. The banks were allowed to float deben- 
tures for 20 years at 7 per cent per annum and issue loans to 
their members for periods, not exceeding 17 years at 9 per cent 
per annum. The Begistrar was appointed as the trustee for the 
banks for the due discharge of their obligations to debenture holders. 
In order to encourage the investing public to purchase the deben- 
tures floated by these banks, the Oovemment undertook to purchase 
an amount equal to that to be issued to the public, subject to 
a maximum of Bs. 50,000 per bank and to a maximum of 
Bs.^ lakhs for the whole Province. The progress in the 
beginning was not up to expectations. Two land mortgage 
banks were registered in 1925 and 10 banks by 1927. Only 
three of these banks could find purchasers for their debentures. 
It was realized that the existence of a numbei of independent 
banks issuing different series of debentures militaiied not only 
against the success of the debenture issue but also against the whole 
scheme. The position was examined by the Townsend Committee 
on Co-operation in 1927—28, and it recommended the formation of 
a Central Band Mortgage Bank for the centralized issue of deben- 
tures and for financing primary banks. The Madras Co-operative 
Central Band Mortgage Bank, Bimited, was accordingly registered 
in December 1929. Membership is open both to individuals and 
primary land mortgage banks. The capital of the Bank is Bs. 20 
lakhs made up of 20,000 shares of Bs. 100 each. The administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Bank is vested in a Board and subject to 
the control of and delegation from, the board, in an executive 
committee. The Begistrar of Co-operative Societies who is ihi‘ 
trustee of the Bank is an ex-officio member of both the Board and 
the executive committee. The Bank raises funds mainly by 
floatation of debentures up to 25 times its paid-up share capital pins 
reserve fund. It may with the permission of the Begistrar as 
trustee, issue debentures of one or more denominations, on the 
security of the mortgages executed by the borrowers in favour of 
primary land mortgage banks and assigned to it by them, and of its 
other assets. The total value of the debentures in circulation at 
any time should not exceed the total amount due on the mortgages, 
the amounts paid thereunder and remaining in the hands of the 
Board or the trustee. The debenture-holders have a floating charge 
on all mortgages assigned in favour of the bank and the Begistrar 
as the' trustee has to see that the Bank fulfils its obligations to 
the debenture-holders. All the mortgages and other assets trans- 
ferred by primary banks to the Central Tiand Mortgage Bank auto- 
tnatically vest in the trustee. The powers and functions of the 
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trustee are governed by an instrument of trust executed between 
the Bank and the trustee. In order to make the debentures trustee 
securities and for certain other purposes, the Madras Co-operative 
Band Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, was passed enabling the Govern- 
ment to guarantee the principal of and the interest on the deben- 
tures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The guarantee 
given by the Government at present extends to debentures up to a 
maximum of Bs. 350 lakhs, exclusive of the value of such deben- 
tures as may be redeemed by the Bank from time to time. Ilndei' 
the Indian Trusts Act, as amended in 1934, these debentures are 
included in the list of trustee securities. The bank now floats 
debentures for 20 years at 3 per cent, interest being payable half 
yearly. The debentures up to and inclusive of the XXIII series 
are redeemable to the extent of annual collections under principal 
from primary banks. As this detracted from the popularity of the 
debentures among long-term investors, the debentures issued in 
the XXIV and subsequent series have been made irredeemable for 
the first ten years from the date of their issue. Bor the amortiza- 
tion of these debentures, the Bank has constituted a sinking fund 
by setting aside and investing every year out of its realizations a 
fixed sum which, with compound interest at an assumed rate, will 
yield at the end of the period for which debentures are issued an 
amount equal to that which has to be repaid. It has also created a 
special reserve to meet any unfoi^eseen losses arising from bad debts. 
With a view to conserving the resources of the Bank, 40 per cent, 
of its annual net profits is allocated to its statutory reserve fund 
and the dividend on share capital is limited so as not to exceed by 
more than one per cent the rate of interest at which dehentxires are 
floated. 

521. There are now 119 primary land mortgage banks. All of 
them are affiliated to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The juris- 
diction of a primary bank has been gradually extended and it is now 
generally a revenue taluk. Membership is open to persons owning 
agricultural land in the area of operations of the bank. The maxi- 
mum amount which a bank can borrow at any time is limited to 
20 times its paid-up share capital and reserve fund- Loans are 
issued to members for redemption of mortgages, for discharge of 
prior debts not secured by mortgages and for impj’ovemeut of land 
and methods of cultivation. The by-laws also provide for the granir 
of loans for purchase of land in special cases so as to enable the 
ryot to rotind off his holding and work it more economically. The 
maximtim amount of loan to any one member, originally fixed at 
Bs. 1,000 has been gradually raised and the limit now rnay go up 
to Bs. 15,000 in banks situated in deltaic and other areas having 
assured irrigation facilities. The loans ai'e secured by first mort- 
gages on lands and do not exceed 50 per cent of the market value 
on the pre-war basis. The lands mortgaged are revalued once a 
year but avS an emergency measure revaluation is now done bienni- 
ally. The rates of interest charged on loans by primary banks 
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have varied according to the conditions of the money market and 
the rates at which debentures have been floated from time to time. 
The Central Land Mortgage Bank at present floats debentures at 
8 per cent and lends to primary banks at 5 per cent. The latter 
charge interest at. 6 per cent on loans to their members. Thus 
a margin of 8 per cent is maintained between the borrowing rate 
of the Central Land Mortgage Bank and the lending rate to the 
individual borrowers, of which 2 per cent is retained by the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank and 1 per cent by primary banks. Land 
Mortgage Banks now form an integral part of the Co-operative 
Credit System in Madras. The following statement shows the pro- 
gress made during 1944-45 : — 


Niombop of banka . . . • 

Central Land 
Mortgage Banks. 

1 

Primary Lai 
Mortgage Eai 

110 

Membership 

mi 

83.084 

Share capital 

Bfl. 

11,07,200 

RS. 

18,93,495 

Loans from other societies. 

2,49,148 

2,26,68,071 

Loans from Non.members, 

3,02,12,600 

21,000 

Keserve fund 

12,23,058 

5,43,776 

Ofclaer funds 

2,62,74.3 

85,696 

Total working capital 

3.44,98,650 

2,62,12,638 

Profit 

2,83,639 

1,11,714 

Loss 

. , 

22,475 


522. At present the jurisdiction of all the primary banks covers 
18,375 villages and loans have been granted in 6,471 villages. Since 
the inception of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, loans were issued 
to the extent of BrS, 4,13,54,800 out of which a sum of Bupees‘ 
1,87,27,477 was repaid, leaving a balance of Bs. 2,26,27,323 out- 
standing from primary banks on 30th June 1945. On account of 
the conditions created by the war there was a large inflow of 
advance collections and decline in the business of land mortgage 
banks dming 1942-43 and 1943-44 but there was an appreciable 
increase in the loans disbursed in 1944-45. Advance repayments 
have also shown a decided fall. If these trends persist, there is 
plenty of scope for the development of land mortgage banks and 
their loan transactions. Though they should continue to apply 
themselves to the task of granting long-term loans for redemption 
of indebtedness, the time has come when these banks should also 
encourage loans for productive investment on land improvements. 

Other forms of co-operation 

523. Co-operative organizations have been built up for main 
purposes other than agricultural credit. In a previous chapter on 
marketing the growth of co-operative organisations relating io 
marketing of farm products like agricultural produci^, milk and 
other livestock products has been given together with n review 
of the working of consumers* co-operatives, Apart from these, 
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co-operative organisations in this Province extend to varied acti- 
vities touching upon many aspects of rural and other social 
problems. They may be broadly classified as Agricultural and 
non- Agra cultural societies. A brief account of the working of the 
more important types of agricultural societies is given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Agricultural Improvement Societies 

524. Agricultural Improvement Societies have been formed with 
a view to demonstrating to the ryots improved methods of culti- 
vation. They attend also to seed multiplication and distribution 
of improved varieties of seed. They give expert advice to culti- 
vators and act as liaison agents between the ryots and the Agri- 
cultural department. There are 65 Agricultural Tmproveroeni. 
Societies with a membership of 6,200 and a paid-up share capital 
of Ps. 7*79 lakhs. The Tialgudi Sivagnanam Agricultural Society 
in the Trichinopoly district is the earliest and most prominenl 
among societies of this type. 

hand reclamation societies 

525. A scheme for the reclamation of land in the Cauvery- 
Mettur Project area in the Tanjore district is worked through 
Co-operative Societies. Ten such societies have been newly 
formed. One labour co-operative society has also been organized 
to encourage labourers t.o undertake reclamation work. ^Further, 
six old societies have amended their by-laws to enable them to 
issue loans to members for undertaking reclamation work. On 
30th June 1945 there were in all 14 societies with a membership 
of 1,154 and a share capital of Ps. 6,438. The Government have 
provided Ps. 75,000 during 1945—46 for the grant of loans through 
these societies 'for reclamation work. 


Colonisation societies 

526. 'rhe object of colonisation societies is to encourage the edu- 
cated unemployed in the country to take up agriculture a.s an 
occupation. Two such societies were organized in 1937 and f tne 
more societies were gradually added. They wei‘e not successful to 
any marked extent. The societies started for the educated unem- 
ployed the Annamalai University was a failure. In 1940, the 
Government considered the promotion of agricultural colonizatio-n , 
to prevent land grabbing by the rich and the influential, and to 
afford greater facilities to the landk'ss poor to obtain land. It 
wa.s represented that a good deal of the land assigned in the past 
io the landless had found ifs way into fho possessioTi of rj<'h or 
influential neighbours. It was therefore decided that a special 
attempt should be made to ensure that land wa.s a^^signed to the 
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really poor and was retained in their enjoyment. To this end 
it was proposed that land assignment should be made not to 
individuals but to groups of colonists formed into co-operative 
societies. Accordingly assignments were made of compact blocks, 
each block to orie co-operative society. The main objects of these 
societies are — 

(1) To hold land from the Government, divide it according 
to a scheme of coloni.yation approved for the purpose and distri- 
bute the holdings among the members ; 

(2) to arrange for the reclamation of Ihc lands, if necessary, 
and to ensure their cultivation ; 

(S) to purchase or own implements, machinery and cattle 
for hire to members ; and 

(4) to borrow funds from Central Banks or others on the 
security of: the lands assigned to them and grant loans to membei'H 
for agricultural expenses, including reclamation of lands. 

# 

527. The land assigned is held on ryotwari tenure by the society 
which will be responsible for x^aying the assessment and water- 
cess due to the Government, as well as the taxes payable to local 
bodies. The Government reserve the right to resume the lands 
without compensation and to re-enter the lands or any portion 
thereof in case of breaches of the conditions of assign'ment or 
default in the discharge of hnaiicial responsibilities. The members 
of the society are chosen from persons with an agricultural bias 
and resident in the village in which the lands are situate. The 
Government contribute a sum of K,s. 10 to each colonist as a free 
gift to enable him to take one share in the society. He is also 
given financial assistance through co-operative hanks and the 
Agricultural department for seed, implements, cultivation 
expenses and cattle. Each member is bound by the conditions 
laid down in the by-laws of the society and will have occupancy 
right in his holding, so long as he cultivates it, pays his dues 
and carries out the instructions of the society as regards the culti- 
vation of the holding- If he fails to abide by these conditions and 
is consequently expelled from the society or if he relinquishes his 
holding, the lands in his enjoyment may be transferred to a fresh 
member, A member will have no right to sublet or mortgage or 
othei'wise encumber his holding. The holding will also be impart- 
ible and will on the member’s death pass on undivided, along 
with the member’s interest in the society, to his nominee or 
failing a nominee to his senior male heir; failing such heir, it will 
revert to the society. Valuable lands are not given free though 
the full value may not always be levied. The amount to be 
chai'ged is usually settled, so as not to exceed a sum which the 
member should normally be able to pay in twenty annual instal- 
raents, taking into account the net income that he may be expected 
to derive from cultivation. In cases where the land has to be 
reclaimed, the assessment will be waived fo?* the first few years, 
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not exceeding five. In cases in which such a concessjon is con- 
sidered to be necessary water-cess also will be waived in full for 
the first year of irrigation and levied at half rates for the next 
one or two years and at full rates thex’eafter. The area granted 
to each colonist is not in all cases sufficient in itself to support 
a family, but it is expected that the colonists will work also as 
agiicultural labourers in the neighbourhood. Technical help to 
the colonists is given bj?^ the Agricultural and Co-operative depart- 
ments. Land colonization schemes are now functioning in North 
Arcot, Ghingieput, Coimbatore, West Godavari, Kistna, KurnooL 
Salem and Tanjore districts. In 1945, there were 28 colonization 
co-operative societies with a membership of 3,257 and each of 
them was in charge of an Agricultural Demonstrator. Two thou- 
sand six hundred and sjxty-six members were active colonists. Out 
of 10,470 acres of land assigned to these societies, 7,893 acres 
have so far been reclaimed by the members. 

Kudimaramat and irrigation societies 

528. Xudimaj'amat and irngatjoii societies arc formed to under 
take kudimaramat work by the j'emoval of silt and maintenance of 
irrigation channels in repair. Societies for ibis purpose have been 
('igamzed in the districts of South Arcot, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, 
Guntur and Ivistna. Them am 15 societies in the Province with 
a membership of 1,741 and a paid-up share caiiital of Ps. 5,292. 
The area brought under cultivation by them by affording irri- 
gation facilities was 5,0G0 acres; 1,910 nu‘ml)ers wore tlmrcby 
fxniefUed. Wherever they have been sturlcid, they are doing 
useful work, though to a great extent ihear work is handicapped 
flue to non-co-operation from non-member x>‘'^f’tadars. An exten- 
sion of these societies to deal with, distributar}- channels in deltas 
and under irrigation tanks will gi*eaily help in the ])roper main- 
ienance of the iiTigation systems. 

Cattle breeding societies 

529. Gattlo breeding societies are organized in selected localities 
\o improve the ryot’s agricultural stock. There are 14 such societies. 
Idle Anchetty Cattle Breeding Bo<dot\ in tl;e Ralern disirict and 
Ihe Sugalimeta Cattle Breeding Society in the Kurnool district 
maintain 8 and 3 stud bulls, respectively, . .a-nd the number of 
superior calves x>rodxiced by them is 326 and 112, respectively. The 
Kaugayam Cattle Breeding Society at Tiruppur which was" started 
(hiring 1944—15 registers animals of Kaugayam breed wdth tlie aid 
of the Veterinary dexiartment with a view to helping tlie owners 
m finding a profitable sale for the animals. 1110 soen'oty regis- 
tered up to the end of the year 179 <‘o\vs and 16 hulls. 

Sugarcane growers* societies 

530. Bugarcane growers’ so<n*eties have been formed in piix'sn- 
ance of a scheine intendc'd to help sugarcane growers to obtain fair 
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prices for their produce. The main features of the scheme are 
the employment of co-operative and agricultural staff to assist 
societies and unions of sugarcane growers in factory areas and 
the grant of a cash subsidy to the societies for the purchase of 
seed, manure and implements. The scheme is financed mainly 
from the sugar excise fund. There are 12 Sugarcane Growers’ 
Co-operative Societies and 5 unions working in the Province. A 
contribution of Hs. 1-50 lakhs from the sugar excise fund was 
spent on the scheme over a period of 5 years and the scheme is 
being continued from provincial funds in the districts of Past 
Godavari, South Kanara and Coimbatore. The societies are help- 
ing the factories to get adequate supplies of cane for crushing and 
are thus playing a useful role m increasing sugar production. 
There are also two co-operative sugar factories, the Coimbatore 
Co-operative Sugar Manufacturing Society and the Pttikopaka 
Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Society. During 1944-15 
the Coimbatore Society crushed 129,175 cwt. of cane and pro- 
duce 9,298 cwt. of sugar and the Ettikopaka factory crushed 
9,044 tons of cane and produced 874 tons of sugar. 


Fruit growers* societies 

531. There are 19 fruit growers" societies. They help the mem- 
bers in Luarketing their fruit and in obtaining reasonable prices 
for it. They also advance loans to members for their cultivation 
expenses. Tiic Kodur Fruit Growers’ Society in the Cuddapah 
district which is the biggest in this class has 1,398 members with 
a paid-up share capital of Ks. 48,918. The societj^ sold fruits 
valued at Bs. 39*82 lakhs in 1944—45. It has its own sales depots 
at Hyderabad, Bangalore and Giiddapah. At INladras, its fruits 
are marketed mostly through the Provincial Marketing Society. 
Tlie Palacole Fruit Growers’ Society in the West Godavari dis- 
trict is next iu importance. Its sales in the year 1914-45 amounted 
to Bs. 3*61 lakhs. 


Weavers* societies 

532. The most important co-operative organizations of the cot- 
tage industries type are the weavers’ co-operative societies which 
have been organized to provide yarn or small cash advances to 
weavers and for the sale of finished cloth produced by them. The 
first society was started in 1905 in Gonjeevaram and more societies 
were organized in other places from time to time. On account 
of various reasons such as fehe vested iniereRts of master-weavers, 
indebtedness among weavers and the difficulty in selling the pro- 
ducts, these societies have had a chequered career. The omx 
of the problem has been marketing and arises from the fact that 
mill-made cloth governs the price of all other cloth. The societies 
therefore confined their activities to credit business till 1985 wlien 
the handloom industry received an impetus under the Govei’ument 
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of India subvention scheme. In the same year, the Madras 
Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operatiire Society was formed, 

(1) To arrange for the purchase of raw materials and 
appliances necessary for the affiliated societies and tlieir sale at 
reasonable prices ; 

(2) to arrange foj- the sale of tiiiished goods of the aihbafced 
societies ; and 

(8) to give hnancial and other help to the societies. 

Since the formation of the Provincial Society there has beeji 
a steady development in the number, membership x)aid-up capital, 
number of looms, production and sales of weavers’ societies and 
the war has given a further fillip to these societies. The member- 
ship of the Provincial Society includes individual weavers’ socie- 
ties, co-operative banks and spinning mills. The societies purchase 
yarn from the Provincial Society and distribute it to weaver 
members speciPying the varieties of cloth to be produced. The 
weavers are required to hand over the cloth and the marketing 
is done by the Provincial Society. The Provincial Society has a, 
large number of emi3oriumg and sale depots all over the Province 
through which sales are effected. It is running three weaving 
factories with a view to evolving new designs and manufacturing 
improved varieties of handloom fabrics to suit the changing tastes 
of the people. It has also three dye factories to ensure supply 
of coloured yarn to primary societies and an up-to-date screen 
printing factory at Madras for printing of cloth, saroos, chintz, 
and door-curtains. The number of weavers’ societies on 30th 
June 1945 was 3,11 with a membership of 51,131 and 26,936 work- 
ing looms. Their paid-ujp share capital wavS Ps. 10 *26 lakhs anti 
the value of cloth produced and sold was Ps. 169 *.54 lakhs and 
Rs. 174 *44 lakhs, respectively. The Madras Handloom Weavers' 
Provincial Society had a membership of 618 and a paid-up share 
capital of Ps. 1*40 lakhs. The value of yarn supplied by it to 
primary societies vtas Ps. 79*51 laklis and its purchases of finished 
goods from them amounted to Ps. 15*62 lakhs. 

Better living societies 

533, Better living societies are intended for reforming f)ad social 
customs, preventing waste of money on festivals, niarria,ges and 
funerals and inculcating habits of thrift. Su(‘h sociffiies are ]V)|hk 
lar in the United Provinces and in the JTinjah. There are only 
53 better living societies in Madras and their f)rogress is rafher 
slow. 

Cottage Industries societies 

534. For a long t ime ro-operativc Societies couline<l themselves 
to giving loans to members eng^cd in cottage induBiries. Tim firRt 
attempt at organising production on co-operativ<‘. linos was mad- 
with the weavers’ societies. Tn T927, the Governmenf ordered a 
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survey of important cottage industries by a Special Officer, As 
a result of the survey a f6V7 co-operative societies for cottage 
Industries were organized at different centres. On account of the 
war, there has been a shortage of several consumers’ goods and 
this has led to the development of cottage industries on a co-ope- 
rative basis. "^The following statement shows the progress made 
by cottage industries of divej-se types during 39J4-45. 


Type of society. 

N’limfcer 

Xumbor 

Value of 

Value of 

of 

aooiefcics. 

of 

members. 

Koods 

produced 

good's 

sold. 

(1) 

<2) 

<S) 

(4) 

ns. 

(5) 

BS. 

Egg Ri'oduotiojo and sale societies 

lo 

844 

0,867 

7,757 

Women’s cottage indnatries societies. 

:10 

1,232 

5,303 

5,120 

Jaggery production societies . . 

77 

3,023 

51,85(> 

55,148 

Cigar manufaotixring societies 

3 

204 

75,919 

02,658 

Oil production societies 

1 

115 

5,508 

3,996 

Lace work societies 

1 

07 

540 

210 

DhaU manufacture societies 

2 

35 

878 

808 

Butter supply societies 

7 

115 

392 

2,919 

Gbee production societies 

U 

034 

20,304 

45,006 

Toy manufacture societies 

3 

81 

7,065 

6,C8t> 

Malt manufacture societies 

Coir making societies 

Pottery societies 

Handmade paper societies 

1 

10 

1,438 

259 

433 

329 

6,359 

10,761 

6,585 

299 

4,105 

11,667 

3,793 

Stone carving societies 

1 

38 

884 

888 

Charcoal production societies 

5 

197 

28,251 

24,203 

Bee keeping sale societies 

10 

462 

600 

59(} 

Mat making societies 

0 

329 

16,228 

16,382 

Leather goods societies 

7 

774 

89,820 

82,117 

Metal work societies 

A 

270 

7,305 

7,466 

Bell metal work societies 

.3 

so 

932 

920 

Basket makers* societies 

2 

5S 

57 

22 

Other cottage industries societies 

4 

200 

154 

84 

Total 

210 11,039 3,48,053 

3.4,3,03<^ 


Societies for Scheduled Castes 

535. On account of the socio-et'onomic disabilities from which 
members of the scheduled, backward and similar classes suffer it 
was foimd necessary to start separate societies for these classes, 'in 
1915, thei'e wefe only 0 societies but witli tin* organization of the 
Labour department in 1920, iliei'c has been a considerable expan- 
sion in the number of societies formed exclusively for these 
classes. The societies are intended for various purposes like 
supply of credit for agricultural and domestic expenses purchase 
of house-sites to provide dwelling liouses, taking of land on lease 


' Admmiairatioa Report of tlio Regiwtrar of Co-oporativo Sooiotion, 1944:-4£>, 
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or on assignment from the Government for purposes of culti- 
vation. A separate financing agency called the Christian Central 
Co-operative IBank functioned from 1916 till 1939 when it was 
liquidated. The financing of these societies has since been taken 
over by the district Central Banks. A special stafE of Co-operative 
Inspectors is employed at the cost of the Governrnent for the 
intensive supervision of these societies and for assisting them in 
the collection of dues and writing up of accounts. ^ There were 
2,246 scheduled caste societies including Kallar and Fishermen 
societies at the end of 1944-45 with a membership of 1-03 lakhs. 


Their transactions are given below : — 

BS. RS. 

(IIT LAKHS.) (in lakhs). 

Paid-Up share capital . . 5*84 Overdues to Government . . 0*57 

Deposits of members , . 1*10 Reserve fund . . . . 5-46 

Loans from central banks . . 5*59 Working capital ,. .. 19*3S 

Loans from Government 1*39 Divisible profit .. .. 0*49 

Loss . . . - . . . . 0*63 


The greatest obstacle to the sound development of co-operative 
credit among tl:e scheduled classes is their poverty and want of 
assiiT*ecl means to repay their debts. 

Future credit organiziation 

536. The credit structure of agriculture is seen to consist of the 
village money-lender, the indigenous bankers and commercial 
banks, the Government and co-oi)eraiive societies including land 
mortgage banks. It is significant that except the village money- 
lender and the co-operative societies others have complementary 
rather than competitive functions though a certain amount of over- 
lapping is inevitable. Agricultural operations are financed by the 
money-lender and the Co-opei*ative Credit Societies. The indi- 
genous bankers and the commercial banks confine their operations 
largely to lending on produc*e. Co-o])erativo Sale Societies also 
play their part at this stage. The short-term Government loans 
ar© confined to the purchase of agricultural imx:>lements, oattle, 
seed and the like. Long-term loans for the discharge of prior 
debts are provided by Land Mortgage Banks. 

537. The role of the village money-lender has already been 
discussed. He will continue to perform a useful function till 
the ryot’s economic position and general education improve. His 
is not theoretically an equitable share but the classical eco- 
nomists would consider a great part of the interest payment taken 
by him as coming under the risks of the trade and not as pure 
interest. As long therefore as the ryot remains poor and credit 
is necessary for agriculture, the mere starting of co-openitiv(% 

1 Adinmistration Report of tho of Co-operative Sooiotioe, 1944—45, 

25 



institutions will be inadequate to solve the problem of financing 
agriculture. Commercial banks and private bankers may here- 
after play a larger part in giving produce loans. There is already 
a tendency for even the more conservative banks to expand their 
business in this direction. The limitation on business of this type 
is mainly due to the absence of storage facilities and of standardized 
grades of produce. Every improvement in these directions will 
increase credit worthiness and ultimately even out the price level 
between one season and another. It will also lead to a reduction 
in rates of interest. The same applies to co-operative sale socie- 
ties. In fact, between the stage of the harvest and the actual 
marketing, the sale societies will have to play a more and more 
important part in the future. 

588. The co-operative credit structure has no doubt made appre- 
ciable progress but there are two lines on which improvement is 
desirable. The first relates to the period for which the loans are 
given. The second relates to the finance available to the societies 
themselves. While there is provision at the present time for 
purely short-term as well as purely long-term credit, medium-term 
credit has not been properly studied so far. A seed loan can 
generally be paid off by the ryot at the end of one season. A loan 
for wiping ofi prior debt can be paid off by the ryot annually in 
a period of 10 or 15 years. But a loan for the purchase of cattle 
or for *the digging of a well cannot be paid off in a very short 
period and at the same time can be paid ofi earlier than 10 years. 
Loans which can be repaid over four or five annual inslalmenis 
have to be encouraged. It is here that the second difficulty men- 
tioned above, namely, the finances available to the societies requires 
adjustment. The deposits of the members available to primary 
societies are inconsiderable. They depend for their iinance mainly 
on loans from Central Banks, these Central Banks are situated 
in urban areas and attract deposits for short periods. The per- 
centage of such deposits that can be locked up for more than one 
or two years is small. Consequently the ryot very often borrovvs 
for what may be called a medium-term purpose but has to repay 
over a short period. This goes against the general principle of a 
productive loan, namely, that it should be paid from out of the 
income realized by the work done, with the help of the loan. 
Whether medium-term deposits can be attracted by Central Banks 
at suitable rates of interest is a point for careful examination. A 
revision of loan policy even with the existing resom'ces so as to 
make provision for such loans can certainly be considered even 
at present. 

539. In addition to this the primary societies themselves require 
to be strengthened. At present they are being treated with parental 
care and with the usual restrictions that a careful parent imposes 
on children. The Government are afraid that some of them m».<rht 
fail. The primary societies are therefore not allowed to utilise their 
reserve funds in their own transactions. These funds have lo he 
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deposited in the Central Bank. It is therefore not to be won- 
dered at that the primary societies rarely attract deposits. A 
bolder approach towards strengthening the societies would be to 
select some of the better societies and to allow them to utilize 
their reserve funds for loan purposes. Many years ago the Mac- 
lagan Committee observed that if the funds of the society are 
lent out to the members in the village then every depositor would 
be a sentinel on the transactions of the society. The utilization 
of the Central Bank funds for loans in the village leads to a slight 
feeling of irresponsibility, and the risks attendant on the funds 
of the society being used for loans in the village are ultimately 
less than the demoralization involved in continually drawing funds 
from elsewhere for disbursement to bon’owers. Further, (he 
unlimited liability society is suitable only for a small and homo- 
genous village community. With the improvement in communica- 
tions and the consequent ease with which a villager can travel o 
distance of more than 20 miles and back within a forenoon, there 
is need for making a group of villages, the unit for a Co-operative 
Bank of the limited liability type. This experiment should be 
tried in a few of the more advanced areas such as the deltaic 
tracts. It is necessary to impress on the villagers the business 
side of (he bank more than the beneficient side. 



CHAPTER XII— EDUCATION 

540. In this chapter a brief survey of the present educational 
system is made with a view to finding out how far that system has 
contributed to raising the general standard of literacy and education 
in the Province and has helped to equip the masses for social and 
economic reforms along modern lines. The importance of a sound 
educational system winch will progressively raise the standard of 
literacy of the citizens and thus fit them to take an active part in 
all nation-building activities need hardly be stressed. Associated 
with this, is the value of technical and higher training which gives 
leadership in all such activities. Apart from moulding the national 
outlook of the present generation, the educational system also 
aims at deciding the pattern of the coming generation. It has been 
accepted on all sides that the system of education to be aimed at 
must be to guarantee, as far as possible, a certain minimum equip- 
ment to the whole population. This minimum equipment must be 
of a fairly high level so that the ordinary citizen will be capable of 
understanding and appreciating the issues submitted to his judg- 
ment. The higher the degree of literacy attained by the people, 
the greater the poSvSjbility of the Government by the people being 
conducted on sound foundations. When the country’s economic 
organization becomes more diverse, the educational system also 
must provide facilities for the development of such varied activi- 
ties. There are thus two aspects to educational reform — (a) mass 
literacy and (h) orientation with an eye to general civic equipment 
and leadership. 


The beginning of modern education 

541. Modern education had its beginning in the year 1813 when 
an annual allotment of one lakh of rupees was provided by a some- 
what reluctant Court of Directors of the East India Company, in 
accordance with a clause in the Act of tliat year which renewed the 
charter, for the revival and improvement of literature and 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for introduction 
and improvement of a knowledge of the sciences.” The Committee 
of Public Instruction appointed for spending the allotment func- 
tioned for some ten years. Certain centres of culture like the Sans- 
krit College of Benares were founded with due respect for indigenous 
culture and prejudice. However, it was only in 1835 that any begin- 
ning was made for the promotion of English literature and science. 
Indian leaders of the time like Baja Bam Mohan Boy gave consider- 
able support to this movement which resulted in the famous minute 
of Eord Macaulay on the Education of India. Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch of 1854 was a landmark in the development of modern 
education. The despatch stated that the main object of the educa- 
tional system introduced in India was to spread western knowledge 
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and science with desirable encouragement to Oriental learning at 
the collegiate stage and that both English and “ Vernaculars 
should be used as media for instruction at the secondary stage. As 
it was anticipated that the Government would not be able to finance 
the whole scheme, it was left to private bodies like Missionaries and 
others, to provide the bulk of educationalSinstitutions. The des- 
patch added that the efforts of the Government to educate a few 
should cease and that the education of the masses tnust be regarded 
as the primary responsibility of the State. As a result, educational 
departments for the control and promotion of education were 
created. Erom 1854, education in India meant a system of 
schools, colleges and examinations, ultimately controlled by the 
Government. The administration of education in the Provinces was 
subject to the general control of the Government of India up to 
1920. During this period many institutions were maintained from 
public funds, managed by the Education Department and staffed 
by teachers who were Government officials. Another class of insti- 
tutions was maintained and managed by local bodies subject to close 
control and supervision b^^ the Government. The third class under 
the management of private agencies like local committees or private 
]U’oprietors dejoendecl on the Government for recognition and grants- 
in-aid. By 1921-22, there wore in India a total of 182,442 insti- 
tutions maintained by the Government and non-Governmeni bodies. 

Literacy 


542. Tile following table shows the 
India during the last 60 years : — 

jirogress 

of literacy in 

British 


* Population 

Per cent 

Literaciy 

Porcontage 

Per cent 

Year. 

(lakhs). 

incroaso 

(lakhs). 

of 

hteraoy. 

Increase. 

(1) 

(2) 

db 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1881 

1,947 

. . 

68c 

3-5 


1891 

2,130 

9*4 

98o 

4.6 

i*i 

1901 

2,207 

3*7 

117o 

5-3 

0*7 

1911 

2,317 

.5*0 

136b 

5*4 

0*1 

1921 

2,336 

0*8 

1483 

6-3 

0-9 

1931 

2,569 

10 0 

X79s 

6-9 

0-6 

tl941 

2,958 

151 

■* 

.. 

.. 

Average 

7*3 



0-68 


* Excluding Burma. 

i The total literacy figures are not available but it is stated in the census for 1041 that for the 
whole population of India there is an increase in literacy of 70 per cent, over the 1031 census. 

Based on statistics contained in “ Literacy in India ’* by It. V. Parulekiir. 
s Ibid., page 16. These figures exclude Burma. 

The progress of literacy in this Province has been very slow. The 
grow'th of population dming this period was 7*3 per cent whereas 
hteracy increased only by 0-68 per cent. According to the census 
report of 1931, only 16 per cent of the males and 2 1 per cent of the 
females were literate. For English literacy, the figures were 2J 
and 4 per cent. There is considerable variation in the number of 
literates from district to district. The largest number of literates, < 
more than one among four, is found in Madras City. In the mufas- 
sal, the districts of Malabar > Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Bamnad have 
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the largest number of literates with 2,200 — 2,500 male literates per 
10/000 of male population. Trichin opoly, Madura and South Arcot 
pome next in order with a range from 1,800 to 2,200. Omitting the 
Agency tracts, literacy is poor in the Chittoor and Nellore districts 
where only 600 to 1,000 males are literate out of every 10,000; in 
other words, 9 out of every 10 persons are illiterate. For literacy 
among female population also, the order of the districts is nearly the 
same- Malabar has the largest number of female literates compared 
to any other district in the Province. The over-all progress of lite- 
racy in Madras is indicated in the following statement : — 

All erates per 


Year. 

Total populat.o 

males. 

1901 

63 

9 

1911 

75 

13 

1921 

86 

21 

1931 

92 

26 

1941 

130 

63 


The over-all progress in literacy during the four decades represents 
a too per cent increase over 1901 but the substantial increase is 
during the last decade from 1931 to 1941 when the number of 
literates increased by over 53 per cent. 


Primary education 

548. The history of primary education also dates back to Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 referred to earlier. Up till then, 
the East India Company had regarded any direct attack on the 
problem of mass education as an impossibility. They considered 
that the only means of reaching the masses was by educating the 
literary classes and letting education “ filter down ” through them. 
The Secretary of State confirmed the policy as outlined in the 
despatch of 1854 and advocated the adoption of further steps for the 
promotion of primary education which included the levy of a special 
rate on land to provide funds for financing vernacular education. All 
subsequent changes in the policy of primary education are but 
developments of the general policy then laid down. 

, 544. With the appointment of Directors of Public Instruction in 
all Provinces, there took place a rapid growth in the number of 
schools all over India; some were government institutions, others 
private aided or unaided. But during this period far more interest 
was taken in the promotion of secondary education than primary. 
In 1871, the control of the education departments was made over 
to the provinces with a fixed allotment from central revenues. In 
1882, an Education Commission was appointed to review the pro- 
gress .of education since 1854. Primary education was put in the 
forefront of .the terms of reference. The Commission recom- 
.mended that the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension and improvement required “ strenuous efforts of the 
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State in a still larger measure than hitherto/’ The recommen- 
dation of the Commission had a great effect on subsequent Govern- 
ment policy relating to expansion of primary education and its 
management by local bodies set up under the Tocal Self-Govern- 
ment Acts of Lord Ripon’s Government in the years 1883-1885, 
the development of the grant-in-aid system, and the stimulation 
of private enterprise. The next forward step in the primary 
T>olicv was made by the Government of India Reso- 
lution of 1904 which declared that primary education had received 
insufficient attention and an inadequate share of public funds and 
that “ primary education should be made a leading charge on 
provincial revenues.” The first popular attempt for the extension 
of elementary education was made by the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, 
who introduced into fche Imperial Legislative Council in 1911, a bill 
for the extension of elementary education which would have made 
compulsorv primary education ” permissive ”, that is, subject to the 
consent of the local authorities and the Provincial Governments. 
The bill was circulated and discussed in 1919. The Government 
opposed the bill on the ground that there was no popular demand 
for the measure, but the Government spokesman hinted that the 
proper course would be the introduction of measures of compulsion 
through Provincial legislatures. In 1913, the Government of India 
again reviewed its educational policy by a resolution. The main 
feature relating to primary education w^as that ” it refxised to 
adopt the principle of compulsion in primary education for financial 
and administrative reasons, but re-affirmed’ the necessity of direct- 
ing the energies of the 8tate and the bulk of its available resources 
on the improvement and expansion of primary education.” Ror 
providing more competent teachers, the resolution insisted on the 
importance of improving and multiplying the middle vernacular 
schools and giving proper training to teachers. Many of the edu- 
cational developments anticipated in the 1913 resolution were delay- 
ed owing to World War I. In 1920, 'Edneation became a transferred 
subject. Under dvarcbv, the first landmark in primary education 
in this Province was the passing of the Elementary' Education 
Act, 1920. Bv this Act, District Educational Councils were created 
and they became the statutory agencies for developing elementary 
education in the Province. They functioned till 1939 when they 
were abolished. It was found that they did not work very satisfac- 
torilv and that there was no justification for the existence of a third 
authority besides the Government and local bodies. In the place of 
the District Educational Councils, an Advisory Committee for each 
taluk w^^as constituted in all districts except Madras. These com- 
mittees consisted of members who by their position in life and 
intimate knowledge of local conditions would be of real help in 
advancing the cause of education in the tahik. The Taluk Advisory 
Committees were also abolished in July 1944 as experience of their 
working for nearly five vears had shown that they were not serving 
the nurpose for which they were brought into existence. The Act 
of 1920 also provided for the constitution and control of an elemen 
tary education fund which was to be raised bv an educational tax 
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in a notified area not exceeding twenty-five per cent of the taxation 
leviable in that area under the law for the time being in force 
governing municipalities under all or any of the following heads, 
viz., property tax, tax on companies and profession tax. If the 
area was outside a municipality, a tax was to be levied not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent of the taxation leviable in that area under the law 
for the time being in force governing local boards under all or any 
of the heads; viz., land-cess, profession tax and house-tax. It was 
also provided in the Act that the Government would contribute 
a sum not less than the proceeds of the taxation raised in the manner 
mentioned above. The most important provision in the Act was 
the power given to local authorities for the introduction of compul- 
sory education within a specified area for all children of school age. 

545. It was observed within a very short time that the progress 
and expansion in elementary education was only in quantity and 
not in quality. There was too much of wastage and stagnation. 
Ijarge numbers of elementary schools were uneconomical, inefiective 
and in many cases superfluous. Many of the schools which were in 
existence for several years were found to be making little or no 
contribution to literacy. In 1936, out of a total number of about 
42,600 lower elementary schools, only 7,160 were complete with 
live standards and as many as 8,300 had only standards I to III or 
less. Over 18,600 lower elementary schools were working only 
with one teacher and nearly 12,000 lower elementary schools had less 
than 30 pupils on their rolls. As a result, a very large number of 
pupils never reached the higher standards and consequently left 
school without attaining permanent literacy and the stagnation of 
pupils continuously in the lower standards was very marked. The 
figures for boys’ schools alone for the five-year period between 
19^30-31 and 1934-35 showed that out of a total of 1,165,000 pupils 
on the rolls in standard I, only 101,000 reached standard V and 
over 700,000 pupils failed to attend Standard II after spending 
one year in Standard I. It was found that large numbers of pupils 
were reading in the lower elementary standards at an age when 
they should have already completed the primary course. There 
were approximately half a million over-aged pupils reading in the 
first five standards of elementary schools. The position indicated 
a great waste of public funds in educating children who never 
attained perm’anent literacy. The Government went into the 
question in detail in 1936 with a view to reorganizino- the whole 
system of elementary education and to preventing this waste. They 
took steps to improve the structure both of aided elementary schoois 
and of local board elementary schools and amended the rules framed 
under the Elementary Education Act, with a view to preventing 
inefiective expenditure of public funds on aided elementary schools. 
The policy and the means directed towards this end were spt forth 
in ^he press communiqud of the Government of Madras issued cn 
the 8th December 1936 in the following words : — 

“ The policy of Government in future will be to see lhat as 
far as possible only complete primary schools with five standards 
are supported by subsidy or aid, an exception being made In ihe 
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case of feeder schools with, two or three standards which can be 
proved to be regularly passing on their pupils to the higher stan- 
dards of neighbouring complete schools. This new policy will 
ensuie- that all pupils entering primary schools wjII at least have 
the opportunity of completing the full pnniaiy course and of attain- 
ing permanent literacy. The new rules framed under the Elemen- 
tary Education Act will prevent aid being given to schools with a 
total average attendance of less than 25, thus withdrawing support 
from manifestly uneconomic schools; will insist on a proper distri- 
buiiuii of pupils between standard and staiidai’d, schools which 
cannot show a reasonable proportion of their total strength in 
Standards IV and V being penalized by a cut in grant-in-aid; and 
will insist on managements employing a reasonable proportion of 
trained teachers. 

Government have further decided that lu order to ensure 
that the Es. 2 crores of public funds which aj’e annually spent on 
elementary schools in the Province are spent ehectively, a mere 
alteration in the general ]iolicy and a change in the rules framed 
under the Elementarv Education Act arc not suflicient. They 
consider that it is of the greatest importance to ir.aintain both a 
well-trained and contented class of elementary teachers and a super- 
vising inspecting staff strong enough and competent '^enough to 
secure a strict adherence to rules by managements and to prevent 
the waste of public funds on inefficient and irregularly w'oildng 
schools- . . Government have therefore decided to raise the 

scales of grant for trained teachers in aided schools. Their inten- 
tion is gradually to reduce the number of untrained elementary 
teachers and discourage the further training of teachers of the 
lower elementary grade. They do not intend therefore to alter 
the scales of grant for these classes of teachers. They do intend, 
however, to raise the scale of grant for higher elementary trained 
teachers and for secondary grade trained teachers. 

“ After a careful examination of the position, Government 
have come to the conclusion that one of the main causes for the 
inefficiency of a large number of elementary schools and for the 
irregular w’^orking of large numbers of schools and consequently for 
a large waste of public funds on such schools has been the inade- 
(fuacy of the inspecting staff and the absence of frequent surprise 
and supervising visits by the subordinate inspecting officers. Gov- 
ernment have also come to the conolnsion that the superior 
administrative staff is inadequate and not strong enough to ensure 
that the very large sums of public money spent on elementary 
education are spent effectively. They have therefore decided to 
find funds for a considerable increase in the Inspecting Agency and 
have sanctioned a scheme. 

‘‘ The new rules framed under the Elementary Education 
Act have been designed to improve the efficient working of aided 
schools. Government have not, however, overlooked the necessity 
for simultaneously improving the condition of local board elemen- 
tary schools. The new standard to be aimed at will be insisted on 
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both in the case of aided schools and in the case of local board 
schools and all the local board presidents have been informed 
accordingly. The Presidents of all District Educational Councils 
have also been advised to withdraw recognition from ill-working 
board schools. The increase in the inspectorate sanctioned by 
Grovernment will make- it possible for the Education Department 
to have a closer supervision over the working of local board schools 
and Government are taking the necessary steps to see that the new 
policy of maintaining only complete and economically filled aided 
schools is applied to local board schools also. The detailed scrutiny 
of the condition of mass education in the Province has revealed 
the fact that in certain localities there is undesirable competition 
between aided schools and board schools, and while it is Govern- 
ment’s intention to eliminate inefficient and unnecessary schools 
irrespective of the agency managing the schools, it is also Govern- 
ment’s intention to adhere to its policy of not allowing board 
schools to be onened in competition with efficiently working and 
longstandmfif aided schools. 

“ While attempting to improve the efficiencv of elementary 
education, Government have not failed to recognize the fact that 
the svllabuses of studv both in elementarv schools and in training 
schools must be in keeping with the new aims of elementary educa- 
tion and must in particular be suited to the needs of the large 
number of nupils who will return to village conditions of life after 
the completion of the elementarv course. To this end. Government 
have already appointed a committee which is engaged in revising 
the svllabuses both for lower elementary and for higher elementary 
schools. Government have simultaneous Iv taken up for considera- 
tion the revision of the courses of training for elementary and 
second arv grade teachers with a view to making them more pro- 
fessional and practical than they are at present. Thev have further 
decided to make provision for the organization of refresher courses 
in suitable local centres in order to make the existing trained 
teachers better equinped for meeting demands which the new 
revised svllabuses will make on them. 

Government are hopeful than with the introduction of a 
new policy, with the provision of additional funds for raising the 
pav of teachers and for paying full grants to efficient elementary 
schools, with the strengthening of the controlling agencies and the 
subordinate inspecting staff, rapid improvement in the effic^’ency 
of elementary education will result. Government are* also hopeful 
■fhat the laro^e sums of public monev now being spent on elementary 
schools will be spent less wa.stefully and more effectively and that 
the schools themselves will show a much better return by way of a 
rapidly increasing output of permanent literates.” 

The hopes of the Government that the introduction of the new 
policy would result in the rapid improvement in the efficiency of 
elementary education were fully fustified. A verv large part of 
the increase in Iterates of 53-3 per cent for. the Province in the 
census decade 1931~4X is largely due to this policy. The very 
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first improvement noticed was the increase in the percentage of 
pupils in Standard V as compared with the number in Standard 1 
from 9-5 per cent in 1938 to 36 ;9 per cent in 1944, as shown 
below : — 
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One of the aims of the department is that at least 25 per cent 
of the number of pupils in Standard I should be in Standard V , 
in order to ensure that pupils who are enrolled in schools are 
retained till they complete the school course and thus become 
permanently literate. This aim has now been attained. The 
distribution of pupils in the five standards of the elementary 
schools also shows considerable improvement. 

Progress of elementiry education 

546. There were in the Province §6,399 elementary schools for 
dboys and girls with a total strength of 2,980,743 pupils in 19-i4 

compared with 33,378 schools with 1,434,126 pupils m 3 919—20. 
Thus it is seen that though the number of institutions has increased 
only by about 3,000, the number of pupils studying has doubled 
indicating a higher proportion in attendance per school. Of these 
36,399 schools, 31,106 were complete schools with five standards 
including 1,678 higher elementary schools with standards ‘ibove 
fhe fifth. Of the rest, 639 had Standards I to IV only, 1,133 had 
Standards I to III only, 485 had Standards I to II only and 26 
had only the first standard. Among these, there were 1,100 feeder 
schools with standards up to the third or below, which were 
recognized as such, subject to the condition that they passed on 
every year at least half the number of pupils from their highest 
standard to the next higher standard in a neighbouring complete 
school. ' The remaining incomplete schools were all practi^^allv 
new schools opening higher standards annually in the process of 
becoming complete schools. It can thus be claimed that the aim 
of the Government policy s^t forth in their Press Communicjiie 
‘ of 8th December 1936 has been largely achieved by the end of 
1942, both in respect of the structure and efficiency of elementar;^ 
schools. 

Provision of schools in rural areas 

547, The following table shows the provision of schools in rural 
areas in 1937 and 1942, and the percentage of villages with one 
or more schools to the total number of villages with a population 
of 
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There’ were 41,128 schools in 1937 as against 33,689 in 1912. 
Though the number of schools has decreased, their distribution 
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is more even. In the villages with a population of 1,000-2,000, 
the percentage of villages with schools has risen from 93 to 99 and 
in the 500-1,000' population group, the percentage has increased 
from 81 to 83. In other words, there is only one village out of 
every 100 with a population range of 1,000-2,000 which has no 
school and there are 17 villages without schools in the 500-1,000 
population group of villages. It is only in villages with a very 
small population that the number of schools is not adequate. 
Otherwise, the distribution of schools in rural areas must be 
considered generally satisfactory. 

Primary edueation in relation to rural life 

548. From the very inception of mass education, the Govern- 
ment and educationists have contributed their thought and 
experience to the improvement of primary education to make it 
more and more attractive and useful to the rural population and 
give it a rural bias. In 1927, the late Sir Meverel Statham, in his 
report on Elementary Education in this Province, attempted to 
indicate the manner in which the instruction given in elementary 
schools should be adapted to the conditions of rural life. He 
stated : “ If a wide expansion of elementary education is merely 
going to increase the tendency for the youth of the country to 
desert the villages for the towns and congest the already over- 
crowded callings which require higher educational qualifications, 
it had better not be undertaken.” He added that, “it is true 
that an expansion of elementary education must rightly and 
naturally give ultimate opportunities of higher education to many 
who are now denied them, but the primary object of expansion 
should be the amelioration of the condition of village life.” He 
suggested that the village school must be considered as a fountain- 
head of rural welfare and not merely as a medium for removing 
illiteracy. The lessons on rural science, health and hygiene must 
be imparted in such a way as to make them practised in the daily 
life of the village. The village school must be made a centre for 
a library, adult education, lectures on health, hygiene and first-aid. 
By adopting all these methods, the village school must be made* 
a vital force in the rural life of the village and the training imparted 
must be one directly connected with rural life. With thi.s end 
in view, the late Sir Meverel Statham suggested the project method 
of instruction. The progress in this direction was not very success- 
ful, though several attempts were made to modify the curricula 
of studies in the elementary and higher elemontai'y schools to suit 
rural environments. This was mainly due to the inability of the 
poorly paid, ill-qualified village schoolmaster to understand and 
appreciate the conditions of rural areas and requirements of the 
rural school children and until better trained teachers are made 
available, progress in this line will be necessarily slow. 

549. The question of a rural bias in elementary education again 
came up for discussion by the Committee on Higher Elementary 
Schools in 1932. The Committee found that many of the higher 
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elementary schools which were originally intended as purely rural 
institutions to serve the needs of a rural population had become 
gradually imitation middle schools providing a type of education 
distinctly unsuited to a large majority of pupils. The Committee 
recommended the appointment of better qualified teachers and 
an alteration in the courses of study in the training schools for 
teachers. They were of the view that a mere alteration of the 
curricula of studies would not produce the results required, unless 
rne teachers were so trained that they would impart the necessary 
bias whether rural, industrial or vocational m their teaching. The 
Committee observed that many of the pupils in elementary schools 
approached the subject of study as if they were isolated or myste- 
rious quantities of knowledge to be painfully acquired. In practice, 
with a little conscious effort on the part of the teacher it should 
be perfectly simple to make the pupils not merel}/ interested m 
their studies but alive to the fact that the acquisition of knowledge 
can be intimately related to the every day happenings ol‘ life m 
their home surroundings. “ The proper way to relate the work 
done in an elementary school to the surrounding conditions of life 
IS to give instructions in the subject set for study m such a. manner 
that the young pupil will be able to learn Ins nature study, 
geography, mathematics and civics not from text books alone but 
from an interest in and an understanding of local industry and 
trade, the working of local administration, local agricultural opera- 
tions, local communications and transport, the work oJ co-opero-bive 
societies and the local conditions of sanitation and public health. 
Such a method of study presumes either actual observation of the 
various activities referred to or the reproduction in miniature in 
class room or compound of the various activities going on in the 
neighbourhood of the schools.” With this object in view, the 
Committee recommended that jircvocational instruction should be 
given in all higher elementary schools. The Government in con- 
sidering these recommendations and enunciating their educational 
policy, stated : — “One of the causes of unsatisfactory progress is 
the unsuitability of the curriculum in elementary schools and the 
absence in many cases of proper methods of teaching. The scheme 
of studies for elementary schools is not sufficiently related to the 
life and surroundings of both parents and pupils. Tdiis is parti- 
cularly so in the case of rural elementary schools. If the village 
school is to be of real value to the village children and to the sur- 
rounding rural life generally, the teaching imparted in the school 
must be directly related to the realities of life in its environment. 
The stereotyped methods now generally employed by schoolmasters, 
many of wlxom do not belong to rural areas, tend i.o make study 
in the school something foreign and extraneous and therefore 
something diificult and uninteresting to the maj'ority of the pupils. 
The teaching of nature study, for example, fz'om a text book 
without its being in any way related to the actual life in and around 
the school is of no practical value. There is little or no training 
in the powers of observation, hardly any practical work, and no 
interest is taken in gardening. The teacher usually tends to 
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divorce the pupil from village life and hereditary occupationa 
rather than help to tram up better villagers. The unsuitability 
oi the present curriculum is also evinced by the fact that the most 
important subjects such as hygiene, civics and practical instruction 
are now only optional subjects. The reorganization ot the courses 
ol study in elementary schools naturally necessitates a reorganiza- 
tion of the work done in the training schools. What is especially 
required is that educated villagers should be trained in rural bias 
so as to make the imparting ot knowledge a living thing in relation 
to every day happenings in village life.” Therefore the (Jrovernment 
concluded that the “ project ” method of teaching in elementary 
schools was the most suitable one, particularly for rural schools. 
In order to frame a curriculum more suitable for elementary 
schools, the Government set up a special Committee to draft 
detailed syllabuses for each standard of elementary schools. In 
order to ensure a greater correlation between the trainmg course 
in training schools and the work, particularly of the village teacher, 
the Government ordered that the courses in training schools should 
also be fundamentally revised. The curricula of studies for lower 
and higher elementary schools submitted by the Committee 
appointed for the purpose were approved by the Government and 
introduced in ail elementary schools in 1939-40. Among the 
special features of the new curriculum is the compulsory instruc- 
tion m one or more handicrafts m lower elementary standards and 
at least one pre-vocational subject in higher elementary standards. 
Practical subjects of daily utility such as hygiene and gardening 
for all pupils, needle craft and home science for girls and the 
recreative subject of music for both boys and girls are also included 
among the compulsory subjects. To cater to special local needs, 
a group of optional subjects which include English, first-aid and 
a second or local language in bi-lmgual areas hr Muslim schools 
has also been provided for. As many as 23 handicrafts and 32 
pre-vocational subjects have been provided for. They include 
many popular ones such as spinning and weaving and many 
specially suitable to rural areas such as mat weaving, bee-keeping 
and pottery, besides subjects particularly suited to girls such as 
needle work, embroidery and lace-making and preserving and 
pickling. The details of the courses of studies have been planned 
with much thought and attention to the practical needs of the 
rural population. Emphasis has been laid on problems relating 
to cultivation, household and farm accounts, safety instruction and 
elementary first-aid, civics, silent reading and letter- writing in 
language and practical gardening in nature study. 

Com’3uIs'on 

550. The total population of the Province is near 50 millions 
and the number of children of school-going age is estimated at 
about 7J millions. At present the total number attending schools 
IS nearly. 3 millions, leaving a balance of 4^ million children who 
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are not attending schools. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 1,936,UUU boys and 2,827,000 girls of school age not attend- 
ing school. Mention has already been made of the Grovernment of 
India’s Hesolution of 1914 in which the principle of introducing 
compulsory primary education was reviewed and given up for 
financial and administrative reasons. The Madras lillementary 
liiducation Act, 1920, provided for the introduction of compulsion 
under- certain conditions for both boys and girls. Compulsion has 
since been introduced in 27 municipalities and in select rural areas 
in three taluks of Malabar, Sivakasi in the Hamnad district, Saida- 
pet in the Chingleput district and in the Tiruvadi Union of the 
Tan j ore district. In 1934, the Act was amended in order to enable 
the Government to take steps not only to introduce compulsion 
generally for all children of school age but also compel a parent 
who had once admitted his child to school to continue that child 
111 school until the child had completed the elementary course or 
had passed out of the age limit for compulsion. An examination of 
tile statistics for the compulsory areas indicated that the success 
or failure of compulsion considerably varied m different localities 
in which it had been in operation, but it clearly revealed that m 
no area had the application of compulsion succeeded in eliminating 
wastage or in obtaining a proper distribution of pupils between 
standards. After careful examination, the Government came to 
ihe conclusion that in many cases preparation for the introduction 
of compulsion had been insufficient. Provision for the required 
number of school places, adequate staff and equipment and more 
particularly for complete five standard schools had not been made. 
The Government reviewed the position in 1937 and felt that the 
improvement of schools on the lines indicated earlier was of more 
immediate importance than a rapid extension of compulsion and 
that the provision of complete properly staffed and adequately 
accommodated schools must in future be an essential precursor to 
the introduction of compulsion. They therefore considered it best 
to extend compulsion gradually in the Province after improving tne 
averasfe elementary school and with adequate provision in the rules 
for making sure that compulsion would be legally enforced. Another 
unsatisfactory position was that compulsion was not applied to the 
areris where there was the greatest difficulty in attracting children 
to, and retaining them in, the school. In many cases, compulsion 
was anplied to mini’cipal areas and an examination of the figures of 
school attendance and literacy show that it is in lairal areas, parti- 
cularly where groups of backward communities and scheduled castes 
live, that the enforcement of compulsion is likely to be the only 
ultimate means of ensuring that children acitially attend and remain 
at school for the fnll primarv course. An analvsis of literacy statis- 
fics st>ows that there is wide disparity between male and female 
hteraev. Tn anv extension of compulsion, the position of girls 
shonld necessarilv. as a matter of broad policy, receive greater 
attention than in the past. 
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Women’s Education 

551. Twenty-five years ago, only 1 -8 per cent of the female 
population attended school in the Madras Presidency as against 
4*6 per cent in 1942. This unsatisfactory position continued for 
so long as compulsion was practically excluded from all schemes 
of women’s education. Moreover, the stafi for the schools mainly 
happened to be men. Now, omen’s education has considerably 
improved. A drive in this direction was initiated in 1936 by 
requiring that m existing boys’ schools in areas where there are 
no girls’ schools, 25 per cent of the girls in the local area must be 
in attendance at school and that m new boys’ schools in such 
areas at least a third of the strength should consist of girls. The 
number of girls receiving instruction in elementary schools touched 
the figure of 1,151,186 in 1942 as against half a million, two 
decades ago.- In 1942, girls reading at the secondary school stage 
totalled 73,799 and girls undergoing university courses numbered 
2,110. Women’s literacy in the decade 1931-41 increased from 2*5 
tc 6*3 per cent. “ Women’s education is the condition on vdiich 
ultimately the success of male education depends, the funda- 
mental basis of any real and permanent regeneration of Indian 
national life.” The need for a rapid development of women’s 
education in India is now generally recognized. If women are 
educated, their influence in the home will give greater stimulus 
to education. There are certain professions where women can play 
a more useful part than men. In xirofessions like medicine and 
nursing the need for educated women is urgent. The war has 
shown the scope for the employment of women m various avoca- 
tions. The recent Madras University Committee for the Booi'gani- 
zation of Education in the Province has expressed the opinion that 
in the future, primary education will largely be undertaken by 
women teachers ; so also in the sphere of secondary education for 
girls. The main difficulties which have stood in the way of 
development of women’s education have been (1) a definite hosti- 
lity to the education of girls among certain sociions of the com- 
munity; (2) indifference to the ednc'ation of their daughters on 
the part of parents who are not dtTinit.fdy hostile and (3) dearth 

well-qualified women teachers and women inspecting officers. 
The first two difficulties are partly due to the general feeling that 
marriage and motherhood is the chief, if not the only career for 
women and that the education of girls should be lirriited to this 
objective. These views are changing but very gradually. 


Buildings and equipment 

552. Suitable buildings and equipment are imjiortani rc^quisites 
for proper education. The Elementary Education Manual lays 
down th^ the buildings used for the school shall be suitable, shall 
admit sufficient light and air and shall be kept clean. Judged from 
these standards, the general position with regard to accommodation 
in the form of building and equipment for many schools in this 
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Province continueFi to be unsatisfactory* Even in tlie old estab- 
lished Board and Municipal schools with substantial buildings of 
fcheir own, the increase in strength has rendered the accommodation 
inadequate and the possibility of extension is remote for want of 
funds. There are exceptions m many districts in the case of aided 
schools, which have successfully^ obtained local support for improv- 
ing their accommodation. The following statement gives some 
idea of the provision of buildings for elementary schools in the 
Province in 1942. 


— — 

Total. 

Own 

buildings. 

K-ented 

buildings. 

Chavadis, 

Dwelling 

houses. 

(1) 

<2) 


(4) 


(B> 

Government 

l,52« 

748 

668 

110 


Municipal . . 

975 

477 

493 

5 


Local Board 

12,351 

3,339 

8,263 

730 

* 19 

Pa nchayats 

1,379 

1,040 

247 

89 

3 

Aided 

17,366 

12,013 

4,047 

1,075 

231 

Unaided 

92 

68 

16 

7 

1 

Total 

33,689 

17,685 

13,734 

2,016 

254 

The fact that 

more than 

two-fifths 

of the 

schools 

are accom- 


modated in rented buildings many of which are obviously unsuitable 
for school purposes and a small percentage in dwelling houses 
which are still more unsuitable, indicates the need for a much 
further advance in the matter of accommodation for elementary 
schools. In regard to equipment in elementary schools,, commend- 
able progress has been recorded in many districts following the 
introduction of new syllabuses which explicitly specify the require- 
ments in connexion with most of the general knowledge subjects. 
In the matter of school museums, many managements have still 
to realize theii* educational value. Ill-assorted collections of grains 
and toys and odd pieces of handiwork of pux’)ilR are all which the 
so-called museums contain in many schools. As regards provision 
of gardens for elementary schools, the general position is satisfac- 
tory. The Elementary Education Manual px'ovides that at least 
a small garden must be maintained in every school. If sufSlcient 
space is not available, managements may apply for alienation of 
pxiblic land for raising a garden. Almost every elementary school 
has its garden or at least its window boxes and potted plants where 
there is no soil for a garden. Some of the gardens are, however, 
seasonal and in some places the rocky nature of the soil, scarcity 
f)f water and the ravages of animals militate against their main- 
tenance in a permanently flourishing condition. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Muslim Education 

55S. Owing to the backwairdness of the Muslim community in 
South India in general and of the Moplah community on the West 
Coast in particular, special measures for the encouragement of 
Muslim education are being adopted. These measures include the 
provision of separate educational institutions, the provision of 
26 
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reserved jscliolarsliipSj fee concesyions, and special facilities for 
language and religious instruction. There are 4,517 elementary 
scliools in tile Province intended for Muslims of whicii 630 are 
specially intended for Muslim girls. The number of pupds in all 
these schools m 1942 totalled 437,084. That these measures have 
been to some extent helpful m advancing the education of the 
community is shown by the fact that the figures boih of enrol- 
ment of Muslim pupils in schools and of literacy among Muslims 
have considerably improved in the last few years. It may be 
observed that 14-9 per cent of the Muslim male j)<=>ptilation and 
6 7 per cent of the Muslim female population are under instruc- 
tion. These are slightly higher than the cori'espondmg figures 
for the Hindu population. The figures of literacy show that the 
percentage of Muslim male literates to the total population is 19*2 
and is considerably higher than the figure of male literates in all 
communities, namely, 16-1 per cent. However, literacy among 
Muslim women is poor compared to all cominunities. 

Education of Scheduled castes 

554. Much has been done in recent years by the Government to 
advance the education of pupils belonging to the scheduled castes. 
8teps have been taken to ensure that schools under public manage- 
ment are in places accessible to these castes and aid is withdrawn 
from aided schools which do not admit scheduled caste pupils. 
At the same time, owing to the backward state of the community, 
special schools have been opened in many areas both by the 
Government and other agencies. lly 1944, fhere were 6,139 
institutions mainly intended for sclieduled castes with a total 
strength of 336,699. The total number of scheduled caste pupils 
in all the elementary schools of the Province was 725,587. One 
of the duties of the Commissioner of Tabour is to assist progress 
in every way possible amongst the scheduled castes. Special 
scholarships and fee concessions have been provided and no fees 
are levied at certain public examinations. In some areas, middays 
meals, clothes, books and slates are pi'ovided free and the Govern- 
ment maintain or support a number of hostels for scheduled caste 
students. Scholarships are also ])rovided and seat.s reserved for 
them in training institutions. d'he activities of the Tjabour 
Department are concerned mainly with — 

(1) the opening and maintenance of schools; 

(2) ilie provision of scholarships, stipends, boarding grants, 
and grants for the purchase of books and payment of hies ; 

(S) the maintenance of free hostels at import.ant centres; and 

(i) the grant of financial assistance to private assfXJiations 
engaged in maintaining hostels, boarding homes and schools for 
the henefh of the eligible coramnnities. 

As a matter of general policy, the Daboxir Department endeavours, 
as far as possible, to get pupils of scheduled castes admitted into 
the general elementary schools already existing in the locality. 
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Bat ill places where owing to caste prejudices, the existing schocls 
are nut easily accessible to them, or where there are no schools? 
whatever, new' schools are opened. There were 1,125 such schools 
jiiau} tamed by the Babour Department with a total strength of 
56,170. One appreciable feature in these schools is the increas- 
jng number of admissions of girl pupils. Out of a .total of 56,170, 
18,518 were girls, thus contributing to nearly one-thnd of the 
total strength of the schools. In spite of all these facilities the 
piogress of literacy among scheduled castes is poor. The per- 
centage of literacy is as low as 1*5 and among women O T. There 
are certain occupational and other reasons why it is difbcult to 
improve rapidly the education of this community. The great 
majority of their children are employed daily for agricultural and 
domestic purposes.^ They have at a very early age a potential wage- 
earning capacity. The Government have issued instructions that 
the difficulties of such families should be met as far as possible 
by a careful adjustment of school hours and school days, making 
It possible for tlie children to spend at least a portion of the daj^ 
under instruction. The Government have also ordered the 
re-arrangement of school vacations in rural areas so that during 
busy seasons, like harvest time, the schools may be closed. 

555. JBducational facilities for backwai'd classes like the abori- 
gmal, hill and criminal tribes have also been provided in the 
Province. In 1942, there were 184 elementary schools for the hill 
and aboriginal tribes in the Agency tracts. The number of pupils 
belonging to these tribes reading in all the schools was 3,281 boys 
and 1,280 girls. Tor the Ghenchu children in the Kurnool district, 
there were 23 elementary schools. Tliese schools are located 
around the Nallamalai hills and are managed by the Gollector- 
In addition to normal education, the pupils are taught some handi- 
crafts. They are also provided with midday meals, clothes, books 
and slates. Periodical medical inspections are also conducted. 
Two hundred and ninety-eight elementary schools were exclusively 
maintained for the criminal tribes. 

The Fisheries Branch of the Departmeut. of Industries and 
Gommerce is conducting special schools for fisher-children with a 
view to creating in them a bias for fish industry on scientific lines. 
In 1942, there were 49 such schools on the West Coast with a 
total strength of 4,148 boys and 2,825 girls. Thei^e is a Fisheries 
Technological Institute at Tuticorin, which provides for the train- 
ing of teachers in fishing technology after their regular training 
in ordinary teachers’ training schools. It also provides courses of 
instruction to fishermen and others interested in different branches 
of the fishing industry including navigation. 

Adult Education 

55G. With the onward march of democracy, the literacy of the 
individual citizen is assuming more and more importance. Apart 
from this, the illiteracy of the parent results in the illiteracy of 
26 a 
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Is ’’ which lonsists of talks and debates on moral and 
.ubjects. Smoe 1937, the Qonernmeot m Ve 
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Iterate would go a lon| wav to make every body Uterate ^ comse 
literate, wouia «o a 1 sufficient 

toS and witl power to compel the illiterate adults to attend 
a^SieS long period of schooling, better results might ba 
Stefd but in view of the large programme of work and the 

by saying that^t was essential to develop as widely as possible, a 
s4tem by which real adult education might be provided for “ 
the sense that children who had already left school should no 
Lly be prevented from lajismg into illiteracy but should ^ ' 
eler their occupation, provided with opportunities lor further 
ste^ Part-time education must be provided with the help of all 
Stincr organizations, libraries and Universities. University 
extension work, adult education centres and all educational insti- 
tutions must be utilized for the purpose. Similarly, the extensive 
use of the radio and the cinema lor education must be of very 
great help to the movement. 


Library Movements 

657 There has been a progressive increase in the number of 
r-»adino- rooms and public libraries in the Province. In 1932, there 
wele 770 public librLies and the number increased to 1,340 in 1^4. 
Of tViese ^over a thousand are maintained by local bodies. The 
number of books and journals in the libraries totalled 891,389 and 
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over million persons made use of them as against li millions 
in 1932. The progress during the decade must be certainly con- 
sidered encouraging. The Province has also 1,636 reading rooms 
and literary associations with a membership of nearly 2^ millions. 

Voeational Education 

558. The existing system of education in India has been 
carried oh for generations with the main object in its lower stages, 
of securing permanent literacy in the mass oi' the population, and in 
its higher stages, of continuing the literary’' t 3 ^pe of Education with 
little direct regard to the need of industiy and commerce.” This 
outlook in education has so much crystallized in the minds of 
parents that any change in the methods can be accomplished only 
with great difficulty. The tendency in this Province has been to 
resort to higher education without considering whether it is possible 
for its products to be absorbed pi'ofitn^bly and without dif&culty or 
dela^^, into the economy of the couniiy. This tendency for higher 
arts education is also to some extent due to the assumption that 
education for work in industry or commerce, excepting in the 
higher degree courses in professional colleges, is necessarily on a 
lower plane than is literaiy education, since ii is concerned with 
material things; while literary education, being concerned with 
things of the mind, aims mainly at giving students, an acquain- 
tance with the best that has been known and said in the world and 
thus with the history of the human spirit This, however, is 
based on wrong notions of the functions of education. The 
problem of vocational education is complex in that if any student 
who follows a vocational course of instruction and equips himself 
for a career in a particular industry fails to get a particular occupa- 
tion within that industiy, he will not onh'- be disapi^nted but 
actually discontented. The solution of the problem lies in 
analysing and classifying the main activities of industry and com- 
merce and di’awing up of a course of \-ocatioual education with the 
greatest common measure of utility’-. Whatever it is, there is now 
considerable enthusiasm in favour of the swift evolution of 
a widespread s^^steni of vocational education amongst advanced 
thinkers and educationists. The keen desire for a more prosperous 
India, and the belief that better and adequate provision for 
\'Ocational education ^vould lead to the further industrialization of 
the country, have contributed to this eii ih usi a .sm. The G-overn- 
ment of Madras considered this nrohlem in 1937. In outlining 
their educational policy, the need for reconstructing the secondary 
education course in this Province was stressed. In this Province 
there is practically no secondary corirsc complete in itself leading 
to vocational training or direct occupation. The Government con- 
sidered this position and felt the need for effecting several changes 
in the secondary s^diool system, one of which was the provision of 
a variety of cmirses at the high school stage. One of the reasons 
for the steady upward flow of high school sfudetits into iiniver- 
«ities is the fact that practical^’’ all high schools in the Province 
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prepare their students fot- a Univei-sity education. In the early 
stages of educational development, this was not altogether 
undesirable since higher education attracted comparatively few 
students and clerical and professional emx>loyment absorbed the 
products of higher education. To-day, however, the continued 
existence of a rigid single tyx^e of secondary school cannot be 
justified. In other countries, \^here education has spread rapidly, 
various grades of secondary schools catering to the needs of various 
classes of pupils with different futures before them have come into 
existence and therefore the Government felt strongly that a similar 
line of development was called for in the Province- The position 
was strengthened by the Universities Conference of 1934 which 
stated that ‘‘ a practical solution of the problem of unemployment 
can only be found in a radical re-adjustment of the present system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be 
diverted at the coinpletion of their secondary education either to 
occupations or to separate vocational institutions. This will 
enable Universities to improve their standard of admission.” 
Taking all these into considei-ation , the Government in 1937 came 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to institute in this Province 
a post-primary four-year middle school course followed on the one 
hand by a three-year selective pre-University course and on the 
other hand by bifurcated courses of varying types and length. A 
public examination is to be held at the end of Porm IV. This will 
have dual functions and dual standards. On the results of the 
examination, pupils will be carefully selected for admission into 
the pre-University classes and pupils will also be selected with 
a different standard to enter the post-middle school vocational 
classes. It is thus intended to divert students from going to the 
Universities long before the matriculation stage, and to encourage 
large groups ‘of students to select courses of study not leading to 
University entrance but preparing for types of employment which 
do not necessarily require University degrees. The courses of 
study to be included are Secretarial cources, Artisan Flementary 
Engineering, Artisan Mechanical Engineering, Salesmanship anrl 
Travelling Agents, Agriculture, Tlorticnlture and Dairy-farming. 
The Government again discussed the proldtun in a Press Com- 
munique in July 1940. The. idea of a public examination at tlie 
end of the post-primary course, (‘.orrespondiiig to Form W, was 
dropped and it was decided that voluntai^y diversion to the voca- 
tional side should be encouraged by making it an avenue, to Govern- 
ment employment. The scheme however , required u considei’ahle 
supply of equipment (tools and instruments, of various kinds') 
which it has been difficult to obtain during the war. The Govern- 
ment therefore found it necessary to |x>s'tpone the introdiu‘tion of 
the scheme until after the war, but in the meanwhile the Director 
of Public Instruction has been asked to complete it and kee 7 > ii 
ready for introduction simultaneously in all high schools of I he 
Province, as soon as circumstances permit. Thus, vocational train- 
ing 90 fa.r as this Province is concerned, is only in the planning 
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st^age and as soon as the scheme matnres it is hoped that it will 
ultimately lead to better employment of the population and to a 
more pi'osperous nation. 

Financing of Education 

559. The average annual expenditure on education in the 
Province since 1930 is around six crores of rupees oi which about 
H.S. 2 crores are spent on elementary education. The average cost 
of education per head in 1940—^1 in public institutions wn.s as 
follows : — 

HS . A. 

Arts Colleges . . - . . . . . . . 152 13 

Secondary Schools . . . . . . . • 37 11 

Elementary Schools . . . . . . 6 15 

The funds required for purposes of education are derived from 
the following sources : — 

(1) Government grants ; 

(2) grants made by municipal and olliei local bodies through 
levy of an educational cess ; 

(3) grants by private maiiagemeols and benefactors; and 

(4) school and college fees. 

The educational cess levied by local bodies is derived under 
a permissive power given by the Provincial Government under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1920. The educational cess varies 
from district to district. The Government grants are made under 
vaxious heads. They are generally capital grants, grants for 
colleges and special schools, grants for secondary schools and 
grants for elementary schools. Capital grants are made for 
purchasing, erecting oj* enlarging school houses, or buildings or 
hostels, for acquiring land for school, hostel or playground pur- 
poses and for the purchase of furniture, apparatus, books and 
other materials required for school use. Such grants are given to 
institutions under public and private management. Grants are 
extended to colleges and college departments providing instruction 
up to the standard required for a University degree and generally 
do not exceed half the approved net cost of maintenance for the 
previous financial year. In the case of secondary , schools, the 
grant is normally half the approved net cost for the precedinUT 
financial year. In addition, the management is paid an amonnifc 
equal to the loss of fee income on account of the award of fee 
concessions to girl students, Muslims and boys belonging to back- 
ward classes and scheduled castes. Half the expen ditm'e incur- 
red on approved scholarships and fee remissions np to a limit of 
10 per cent of the fee income is also paid. Grunts to elementary 
schools are made on the qualifications of teachers buf the total 
amount of grant is related to the distribution of pupils in the 
several standards and to the nurnber of pupils m standards TV and 

V. A minimum attendance figure is also prestn'ibed before a 
school cun be eligible for a grant. 



CHAPTER Xm— HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Introductory 

560. Next to the appalling poverty of the masses, the most 
noticeable feature about South Indian village life is the low standard 
of health maintained by the population. This state of affairs is 
the result of various causes, but most of them may, in tlie last 
analysis, be traoed to the economically backward condition of liie 
people. The following tables show the comx^arative 
United States of America, United Kingdom and India in the 
matter of per capita income on the one hand and births, deaths 
and expectation of life on the other : — 


Per capita income 


KS. 


United States of America 
XTuited Kingdom 
India 


1.406 

980 

65 


< 1 ) 

United States of America 
United Kmgdom 
India 


Vital statistics 

Birtb rate Death rate per mille. 

per mille. 



Infantile. 

Maternal. 

General. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

170 

64 

8*6 

11-2 

14*9 

68 

4*0 

12*4 

48* 0 

162 

24*6 

33*0 


Mean 

expect ition 
of life. 

( 6 ) 

62 

03 

27 


The position relating to India as reflected m the figures fc>iven 
above is more or less true of the Madras Province. While the 
low rate of per capita income is at the back of this sorrowful state 
of afPairs, the more immediate causes which contribute to the low 
health level of the are mainly : (1) unsatisfactory 

dwelling houses; (2) lack of proxier water-supply, in rural areas in 
particular; (3) inadequafe sanitary arrangements and disregard 
of environmental hygiene ; (4) paucitv- of medical and inaternit^’^ 
aid especially in rural areas; and (5) general la(‘k of education . 

561. Organized jiublic health service in this country is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Till about 1870, the medical services in 
India were mainly concerned with the improvement of the health 
of the military. Though the heavy mortality catised by the out- 
breaks of epidemics such as plague and malaria awakened the 
Grovernment to the need for more active State particixoation in 
improving the health of the poxmlation, the efforts were confined, 
till the reforms of 19,19, to the promotion of sanitation by making 
it one of the important duties of the local bodies. Progress was, 
however, v^ry slow and the First All-India Conference in 1911 
noticed that only 1 *4 per cent of the towns and villages in Madras 
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Province had any system of conservancy and that in other Pro- 
vinces the conditions v^ere no better. The responsibility for local- 
medical and public health administration was transferred to the 
Provincial Governments under the 1919 Peforms. Though this 
has widened the field of the Provincial Government’s activity in 
this direction, the quality of work still sufters from the v’eak 
control of Provincial authorities over local bodies to wdrom the 
work has been entrusted. The result is that only a fraction of 
the ground has been covered so far. The level of health servuces 
is unsatisfactory even in urban areas and the position is much 
worse in rural parts. Sanitai\y reform, village planning and 
housing schemes are practicallv unknown in the rural ports of 
the country, while such medical and maternity relief as has been 
pi'ovided is totally inadequate lo meet the needs of the masses. 

Housing conditions 

562. One important aspect of sanitation is the proper housing 
of the population. Housing as a definite x^i-'oblem has hitherto been 
considered only in urban and industrial areas, due obviously to the 
fact that it is in these areas that the [>roblein of congestion and its 
attendant evils liecome directly noticeable and call for continuous 
attention. The housing problem in the rural areas is of equal, if 
not greatei’ iin})oriance. Contrary to popular iinx>ression, actual 
congestion in some of the villages is greater than in the towns, 
(‘Specially in the deltaic tracts. 

In point of nurnbei's, it cannot be said (hat the houses are too 
few for the pox)ulation, having regard to the average number of 
persons jper house as revealed by census figures. The following 
table shows the number of occupied houses and the population in 
rural and larban areas in the Madras Province. 


Census Number of occupied houses. Population, persons per houae. 

vears. * ^ * 1 . — 


years. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

(1> 

(2> 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

C7> 

1881 

5,192,582 

518,919 

28.143,573 

3,027.058 

5*42 

5-83 

1891 

6,796 008 

640,9 18 

36,7 1:9,832 

3.581,230 

5 -26 

5-69 

1901 

6,460*794 

739,314 

34,327 641 

4,295,625 

5-31 

5-81 

1911 

7 O0’;,429 

861,0>1 

36.950,681 

4,919,476 

5-27 

5-71 

1921 

7,454,515 

961,750 

37.4S9,.349 

5,304,806 

5 03 

5-52 

1931 

8,189,346 

1,152,443 

40,776 965 

6,416,637 

1*98 

5*57 

1941 

8,355,725 

1,483,391 

41,879,082 

7,961,482 

5*07 

5-37 


The figures taken by themselves do not indicate any real 
overcrowding. In fact, from the point of view of ovei*crowding, 
statistics of house room in this Province do not have the same 
importance as in HIuro|>ean countries. For the Province as a 
whole, each house contains on an average five x>ersons and this 
number has remained practically constant for several decades. 
House room has increased at least on a par with the growing 
population. But it is in regard to tlie quality of the houses jind 
the area of habitable space available in tbem, that the position is 
lamentable. 
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563. Houses in rural areas fall into two broad classes, viz., 
(1) labourers’ houses and (2) r 3 ?'ots’ houses. The former is usually 
built of mud and has a roof oC thatch. In front there 

is a verandah or pial, also of mud, a,iid the interior consists oi a 
single room. In many cases even the i>iai is absent. The dwell- 
ing of the average ryot is also usuall}^ built of mud but the roof 
is thatched with bamboo and straw or is sometimes tiled. The 
pial is raised higher above the ground and the interior consists 
of four or five rooms opening on to a verandah which surrounds 
a- small courtyard. One of the i'‘ooms is used as a kitchen, one 
as a store-room for grain and other ’ xn’ox>ert,y and the rest as 
sleeping apartments. The cattle are sometimes — peihaj^s often — 
tethered in the courtyard at night, though usually they are lodged 
under a slojiing roof outside the walls of the house. The houses 
of even the richer villagers are uiucli the same in form though 
the rooms may be somewhat lai-ger and more numerous while 
the courtyard may contain a well or sometimes a cess-jpool in close 
proximity. Houses of more than one storey are seldom found in 
villages, and are not numerous even in towns. As a rule, the 
houses are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated and window openings are 
either too few and narrow or totally absent. What is reckoned 
as a house for census purposes is not a house in the sense that 
it provides the accommodation, floor space or living room reason- 
ably required for its inmates. Though on an average, the census 
figures indicate that there is one house hu’ about 5 individuals the 
living room available in the house is totally inadequate for even 
a much smaller number and wlien conditions other than space 
are considered, perhaps 90 per cent of the rural Iiouscs will be 
condemned without hesitation as unfit for human habitation. 
flooring is damp, the walls are deeply- indented, light and air 
practically absent, roofing low and flimsy and in short all ihe 
conditions exist which make for sickness and disease. And when 
it is remembered that the size of the family usually increases as 
one goes down the social scale, it will be seen that the poor man 
with a large famil^^ inhabits the smallest hut and to the other 
evils mentioned above, the evil of overcrowding is also add<xl. 

564. The minimum standards nocessarv for the construction of 
dwelling houses and the materials to be used in siKih construction 
were considered by a special committee of the Pubh{‘. Health Sub- 
committee formed in connexion with tiu* post-war {k'.\t‘lopmenl of 
this Province. The Sub-Committee has made the following rt*(‘oni- 
mendations : — 

(H) A liouse has an average of 5 inmates which may \)v 
assumed to consist of four adults and one child. At the rate, of 
70 square feet for each adult member, the minimum floor spa<*e 
required for a dwelling house may bo fixed at 340 square feet. 
Ihis wnll include all occupiable flooj* area including verandahs. 

(2) The minimum floor area in an^*' living or bed room 
should not be less thai\ 120 s(|uare feet. The height of those 
rooms should be not less than 9 feet from the floor level. The floor 
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level of the rooms should! be generally at least 18 inches^ above 
the level of the adjacent street. 

(3) The health of the inmates of dwelling houses is very 
much dependent on adequate ventilation of rooms and proper per- 
flation of air within rooms. Thorough ventilation and free passage 
of air should be ensured in the living and bed' rooms, and as far 
as possible windows and ventilators should be provided on opposite 
sides of the rooms. The aggregate area of the openings px'ovided 
by windows and ventilators should be at least one-sixth of the 
floor area of each room. Every window should have upper and 
lower shutter leaves so that the lower ones may be kept closed 
with upper ones alone open whenever necessary. It is an addi- 
tional advantage if windows and doors have fixed ventilating 
heads. 

(4) A small compound attached to the house is necessary. 
An independant open bath and a latrine, preferably of a flush -out 
type, should be provided at a corner of the compound screened 
from the view of the living rooms and sufficiently away from the 
well if the house is to have its own water-supx>ly. 

(5) It is better to have a common protected source of water- 
supply for a group of liouses forming the hamlet or village. 

(6) The disposal of house drainage will depend on the 
arrangements for drainage for the particular scheme of housing 
as a whole. Subject to this, suitable arrangements must be made 
in each house for leading off all domestic sullage by the provision 
of a sanitary type of drain. 

(7) At a convenient place in the compound, rubbish bins 
of suitable size and design should be provided on low masonry 
platforms about 2 feet by feet. 

(B) When it comes to the matter of drawing uji a design, 
difficulties arise. A dwelling house is as expressive of the ideas 
of the individual as an article of dress. Habits and customs vary 
as do also climatic conditions. A great variety of tastes has to be 
catered for, which is by no means easy. Any chisign which pro- 
vides the 840 square feet of occupiable floor area and which gene- 
rally incorporates the other features mentioned abov('. and which 
is acceptable to the local authority in charge may be adopted for 
any particular scheme of housing. To ensure comfort and reason- 
abl.y healthy living conditions, there should be at least one 
main room of about 100 square feet and a kitchen of about 60 
square feet fully walled. The other 180 square feet may ])e in 
the form of a “ kudam ” and a living space with a minimum of 
walling but adequately protected from the weather. The living 
space will be used for sitting during the day and for sleex)ing at 
nights for relations or guests common to Indian families. The 
specimen design appended includes the features mentioned above 
and is for a roofed building in a single storey generally suitable for 
rural parts and to open areas in urban localities. 

(9) The materials movst suited to each caa(‘ will be iliose 
available near the site. Brick or building stones are available in 
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most localities and would make suitable material for the walls. 
Brick should be preferred to stone as giving warmer rooms in 
winter and cooler rooms in summer- Brick or stone may be in 
lime mortar or lime cement ux:) to basement level and above that 
in mud mortar wherever suitable for ^1 economy. 

Plastering is essential and should be in the lime cement combina- 
tion mortar. As the floor should be also W'arm, brick concrete 
m combination with lime cement mortar is suggested, the cream 
in concrete being rubbed smooth on the top. Doors and wnudows 
will be of wood wdiere it is easily available but as timber shortage 
is likely it may^^ be necessary to reduce wood-work to a minimum 
and x^i'ovide concrete Iraines and cement asbestos x^^^nels 

for shutters. Boof may be of Mangalore tiles over wooden or 
palmyrah i-afters and countiw w^ood reex^ers. In addition, flat 
tiles should be x>i'o^Med for the main room and living sx^aces. 
Ridge ventilating tiles may be also provided. Where facilities 
exist, it would be very much better to convert the roof into 
reinforced concrete or Madras terrace roofs thus making for greater 
permanency and cleanliness. A type of roof composed of galva- 
nized iron sheeting covered over by^ a thin lay^er of cement con- 
crete may also be tried as an experimental measure. 

(10) One difficulty* is the cjuestion of cost. Having regard t<j 
the level of national income and consequent standard of livijig ^ 
and heavy financial commitments that a large scheme involves, 
cost cannot be altogether ruled out of consideration. The. cosi of 
a house wnth the materials recommended and the floor area pro- 
posed is expected to be about Rs. 1,100 at the rates, but 

it may be more or less according to varynng local conditions.” 

565. These recommendations liave l>een quoted in oMenso in 
view of their importance, first as showing in sufficient detail and in 
concrete terms what, in the view of the experts <5omx)eteut to 
give an oxnnion on the subject, the miniinnm rcMjuireinonts in 
liousing conditions are to ensure a reasonably healthy living; and 
secondly as showing that the majority* of the liouses in the Province 
'c^ould require to be demolished and rebuilt and a good many* of the 
rest drastically^ remodelled if the conditions laid down above are to 
be satisfied. Inferentially, they* also indicate w*hat heavy xienalty 
we are now paying in the shape of sickness, disease, loss of 
efficiency and premature death by* gross neglecd; of housing condi- 
tions. Town-planning in this Province has so far been limited to 
schemes of planning unbuilt areas mostly in municipalities. Very 
Pew schemes have been undertaken by* smaller urban local autho- 
rities. and none at a-11 for rural areas. Hven in mimicipalitjes. 
practically no attempts have been made to rebuild existing areas 
or to improve insanitary or slum areas. The Government have the- 
T>ow*er to extend the provisions of the Madras Pity Municipal Act. 
Mach’as District Municipalities Act nr the Madras Town-planning 
Act to any’’ local area and may* declare such extension to be subject 
to such restrictions and modifications as they mav think fit. 
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Advantage has been taken of this by some of the non-municipal 
authorities and the provisions of the Madras District Municipalities 
Act in regard to buildings and the Madras Town-planning Act have 
been extended to certain panchayats also. But the progress so far 
made has only touched the fringe of the problem. The Madras 
Public Health Act enacted in 1939 contains some important pro- 
visions regarding housing conditions, namely : — 

(1) reservation of areas for residential piuposes ; 

{ 2 ) ‘control over insanitary buildings; 

(3) abatement of overcrowding ; 

(4) prohibition of occupation in urban areas of new build- 
ings without adequate water-suppty and means of drainage ; and 

(5) provision of sanitary convenience in buildings intended 
for human habitation. 

The formation of co-operative buildings societies is being 
encouraged by the Government by advancing loans. The little 
work that has been done so far, has, however, left the village out 
of account. 

566. The first essential for a study of l.lie rural housing problem 
is to undertake a comprehensive survey of housing conditions at 
present obtaining in rural areas. It does not appear that such a 
survey has ever been made so far. Having regard to the fact that 
about 80 per cent of our population live in rural areas and that 
housing conditions in those areas constitute a menace to tne 
general health of the people, such a survey is highly desirable and 
necessary. Similar surveys have been made in some of the Euro- 
pean countries like the United Kingdom, Prance and Finland. 
Representative villages in specified regions may be chosen for the 
purpose and an intensive study made of the habitable nature of 
the houses in them. Such a survey will furnish the data neces- 
sary to determine (1) how many or what percentage of houses are 
already in a fit condition, (2) how many require remodelling and 
(3) how many require to be demolished altogether and rebuilt. A 
comprehensive view of the magnitude and nature of the problem 
may thus be obtained. A plan can then be drawn up to tackle che 
problem in a systematic way having regard to the various aspects 
which have a bearing on the problem, viz., the agency best mited 
to execute the plans, the financial implications and the method of 
financing the operations and so on. The action taken in certain 
Pm-opean countries in the matter of rural housing is described in 
Appendix 31. Mostly they pi-ovide for considerable financial 
assistance either as subsidy or as loan to local bodies or to recognized 
house building societies. This is a matter in which co-operation 
between the G-overnment and the local bodies is necessary. The 
scope and volume of financial assistance by the Government will 
have to be considerably enlarged if any perceptible impi'ove- 
ment is to be looked for in the vast rural areas of the Province. 
Intensive educative propaganda among the rural folk is necessary 
to create a. sanitary conscience among them and make them realize 
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the need and value of properly constructed houses. It has 
been noticed that the number of houses has steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population. It is clear, therefore, that new houses 
are being built as and when the need is felt. It is thus only a 
question of seeing that the houses which are built are up to pro- 
per standard. Propaganda combined with legislative compulsion 
strictly enforced should enable the object being achieved. 

Sanitation. 

567. ^ In Madras, the earliest legal enactments which con- 
tained provisions for the improvement of sanitation, in rural areas 
and municipal towns were the Madras Act IV of 1871 (the Madras 
Local P'und Act) and the Madras Act III of 1871 (the Town 
Improvements Act) . They contained provisions for improved 
vaccination in rural areas and municipal towns by employing 
trained vaccinators, for the construction and repair of hospitals, 
dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, for the sanitary inspection of 
towns and villages, the cleaning of roads, streets, tanks^ and other 
local works of public utility calculated to promote the health, 
comfort and convenience of the people, and for the registration 
of vital statistics. These Acts were superseded in 1884 by the 
Local Boards Act (Act V of 1884). The principle of local self- 
government was freely extended and as far as possible, the constitu- 
tion of local bodies administering this Act was made to fit into 
tbe already existing institutions of the country which required 
but little adaptation. Fron% time immemorial, decisions in 
matters of local importance had been made by village committees 
known as jianchayats. The panckayats were organized and 
unions and major unions were then constituted. Cleaning of 
village streets and other public places and doing such other things 
as were necessary for the preservation of public health formed 
part of the statutory duties of all unions. The new Act provided, 
among other objects, for the improvement of village-sites and 
water-supply, for sanitary arrangements during fairs and festivals, 
for tlie scavenging of small towns and large villages, for the 
construction and repair of markets, slaughter-houses, latrines, 
dust-bins and drains. The city of Madras had a separate Act of 
its own (Act I of 1884) which made vaccination compulsory and 
which contained provisions for regulation of the conservancy of 
the town and for the improvement of general sanitation, A« 
regards other municipal towns, the Towns Improvement Act of 
1871, was superseded by the Madras District Municipalities Act 
of 18S4. There was intense legislative activity during 1919 and 
1920 when all the three Acts mentioned above were revised. The 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 came into force on 1st April 
1921. There was advance in the legal obligations under the new 
Act in matters relating to public health. The scattered nature 
of the provisions relating to public health administration in 
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municipal and rural areas among a number of Acts rendered tlieir 
pi'oper working difficult and the need for a compact and sepax'ute 
Act for the whole Province embodying all the provisions essential 
lor the advancement of public health was felt. This long-felt 
need was met by the Madras Public Health Act of 1939. 'Llie 
salient features of the Act are ; (1) constitution of Public Health 
Board for the Province ; (2) statutory recognition of the Director 
of Public Health and vesting of adequate powers in him for the 
effective discharge of his duties ; (3) taking of power ; (a) to 

compel the employment of Health Officers by important local 
authorities ; and (fi) to fix the scales and the conditions of service 
of the public health establishments employed by local authorities; 
(4) provision that local authorities should earmark a definite 
percentage of theu: income for public health expenditure ; (5) 
imposition of an obligation on local authorities at the discretion 
of the Government to provide a sufficient supply of drinking w ater ; 
and provision for the compulsory levy of water-tax for financing 
water-sui)ply schemes ; (6) efective provisions for securing proper 
drainage, and a sufficient number of public latrines, (7) prevention 
and abatement of nuisances; (8) adequate measures for the preven- 
tion and eradication of infectious diseases ; (9) prevention, treat- 
ment and control ol* venereal diseases ; (10) maternity and 

child-welfare measures ; (11) mosquito control ; (12) reservation of 
areas for residential purposes; control over insanitaiy buildings and 
the abatement of overcrowding; (13) registration of lodging houses; 
(14) food control; and (15) special provisions regarding fairs and 
festivals, including the levy of a pilgrim-tax in the case of water- 
borne traffic and of tolls on vehicles. 


568. The present organization of the Public Health Depart- 
ment consists of the Director of Public Health who is the head of 
the department and is directly responsible to the Government; four 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, one Assistant Directress of 
Public Health and two Health Officers, one for nutrition and the 
other for researcdi. Their duties are given below : — 


UesiKnafeion. 


Sul>jec‘fcs in-cUar««. 


I . AsBiBi.aat Director of 
Health (Vaeeination). 


2. Assiatant Dix*ector of Public 
Health (Vital statistics). 

Assistant Director of Public 
Health (Epidemies and Fairs 
and Festivals). 

4. Assistant Director of Public 

Health (A.H.P. and Kstablish- 
ment). 

5. Assistant Directress of Public 

Health (Maternity and Child 
Welfare). 

6. Nutrition Officer . . 

7. Research Officer . . 


Vaccination oik! Smallpox ,• Tnfeclaous 
Disease Hospital ; Water supply Drai- 
nage; School hygieno ; Budgets of local 
authorities ; Inspection leports and 
Accounts. 

Vital statistics; Sanitary Law and 
Administration ; Tndusi rial Hygiene ; 
General Sanitation. 

Dpidomic and endemic diseases : Sanitaiy 
conveniences ; Fairs and Festivals ; 
Port and Marino Hygiene. 

Hstablishment ; A»B.P. and Civil Defence ; 
Malaria. 

Maternity and Child-welfare ; Health 
school for the training of Health 
Visitors. 

Nutrition ; Compost ; Propaganda, 

Research. 
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EacLi of the first three officers is also in charge of a group of 
districts for purposes of supervisiou and control of the work of 
the executive staff. The executive staff consists of Health »JJSi<3ors, 
Health Insx^ectors, Begional Maiariologists, Health Visitors, mid- 
wives and vaccinators. There are two classes of Health Officers, 
Eirst-ciass Health Officers are of gazetted rank and possess a 
degree in Medicine and a degree or diploma in Public Health. 
They are in charge of districts as District Health Officers (.25/ 
and in charge of municipalities with a population of over 50,000 
(22). The second-class Health Officers are non-gazetted officers 
belonging to the Madras Public Health Subordinate Service. 
They possess a diploma in medicine and a diploma in public 
health and are in charge of smaller municipalities (48) and are also 
appointed as Assistant District Health Officers (20). The Health 
Officers are the executive officers for the administration of public 
health in local areas. Their duties include control of epidemic 
and endemic diseases, institution of measures for immuno- 
prrphylaxis, improvement of environmental sanitation, sanitary 
control over food supplies and dangerous and offensive trades, 
sanitary arrangement of fairs and festivals, supervision of legis- 
tration of vital statistics, organization of maternity and child- 
welfare relief, health propaganda and researcli. On an average, 
there is one Health Inspector (who is a qualified Sanitary Inspec- 
tor) for each taluk and the total number of Health Inspectors is 
about 350. For malaria investigation and control, there are uhrt^,e 
Begional Malariologists of the First-class Health Officer’s rank- 
each in charge of a group of districts. Sex^arate Health Officers 
are in charge of special malaria schemes. The local authorities 
employ in addition Women Medical Officers, Health Visitors and 
midwives for maternity and child- welfare work and sanitary 
inspectors and vaccinators for other health and sanitary diities. 

There is a statutory Public Health Board to advise the 
Government on Public health questions referred to them. Some 
missionary bodies and voluntary organizations also take active part 
in certain items of public health work like tuberculosis, leprosy and 
maternity and child-welfare work. A few Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
and Deprosoria are run by them. 

569. Although the Province can boast of a well organized Public. 
Health department, the public health services arc still in a rudimen- 
tary' stage, in spite of progress in the field of public health 
legislation. Whatever work has been done in regard to conservancy 
and sanitary convenience has been directed towards improvement 
of municipal areas and to a lesser extent of smaller urban local 
areas. In regard to the rural areas, there is practically no consei*- 
vancy or sanitary service at all. The “Royal Commission on 
Agriculture remarked in 1928 that in the rural areas of the country 
sanitation in any accepted -sens© of the word was practically xiori- 
existent. The bank of a stream or the margin of a tank is commonly 
used as a public latrine and this predisposes to hookworm infestation 
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and to the spread of. all the diseases which are caused by a polluted 
water-supply, for the same water is in many places used both fur 
drinking and for bathing. These conditions still exist in practically 
the entire ruial area. There is on an average only one Health 
Inspector for a revenue taluk comprising about five hundred village, 
units scat.tered over an area of nearly 500 square miles and contain- 
ing approximately 200,000 population. He is in charge of all public 
health activities in his area other than maternity and child-welfar^e 
work. His jurisdiction is so large that ordinarily he can visit a 
village only once a year. The District Health Officer has the whole 
revenue district as his jurisdiction, that is, nearly 5,000 square milea 
with 2 million population. Only a very small proportion of the 
villages in his jurisdiction can be visited by him each year. The 
first need therefore would appear to be a substantial increase in the 
organization of the health services. 

670. The two outstanding problems connected with rural sanita- 
tion are (1) the prevention of soil pollution by indiscriminate 
defecation and (2) the provision of adequate and safe water-supply 
for villages. A rural sanitation campaign was instituted several 
years ago. A detailed survey of hookworm infection was completed 
in 1927 by the Ankylostomiasis campaign of the International 
Health Board under the liockefeller Foundation of America and the 
immensity of the problem was clearly demonstrated. As a result, 
the Government took over all further work from them and started 
tho Bural Sanitation Campaign in 1928 for the prevention and con- 
trol of hookworm infection in the Province. The Bural Sanita- 
tion stafi consists of one Bural Sanitation Officer and six Bural 
Sanitation Units which work in the several districts by rotation. 
The chief activities of the units are — (1) educational propaganda on 
hookworm and the dangers of soil pollution ; (2) hookworm treat- 
ment; and (3) provision of latrines in villages. A perusal of the 
Public Health Administration Deports of this Province shows that 
the construction of suitable types of latrines is slowly progressing 
year by year and that local bodies are setting apart specific sums for 
the purpose. But the pace of progress is very slow and the amounts 
allotted too small to make, any real impression on the general level 
of public health in the Px-ovince. Borehole latrines are considered 
the cheapest and most efficient for rural areas and they require the 
minimum of attention. The matter engaged the attention of the 
Post-war Development Committee of the Province and one of 
the schemes formulated in that connexion envisages that within a 
period of 20 years there should be a minimum of ten public latrines 
for the area served by each health centre (a group of villages within 
a radius of five miles) and that construction of private latrines 
should be enforced wherever feasible. The scheme also contem- 
plates the making of standardized conservancy plant and equipment 
at each district headquarters by starting workshops. The cost of 
the scheme for the first five years is estimated at a little over 
Bs. 1,00,00,000, to be met by local bodies with loans from the 
Government. 

27 
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Rural water-supply 

Early history 

571. Tlie earliest attempt made by the (lovernmejiit in regard to 
rui’ai water-supply m the Province dates back to the nineties of the 
last century. A definite attack on the problem was, however, made 
only in 1913. It was in this period that a large number of typical 
designs for the improvement of the several kinds of soui-ces of water- 
supply were prepared and issued with the approval of the Sanitary 
Board. In 1915, the Government set themselves to the task ol 
providing one well at least in every village of 500 inhabitants. 
Accordingly lump-sum grants were given to local bodies every year 
out of the minor ‘‘ sanitary grants ” for improvement of wacer- 
supply in rural areas, and other mmor sanitary works. In 1920, 
on the recommendation of the Pmancial delations Committee the 
minor sanitary grants as such were discontinued; the Government, 
however, contributed towards the cost of rural water-supply schemes 
where local boards put forward specific schemes which had been 
examined and certified by the sanitary and engmeermg authorities, 
subject to the condition that the areas for which the water-sux^ply 
was intended should be constituted into unions and rates levied to 
cover a portion of the cost. Liater, m 1925, the Government on 
the representation made by the presidents of local boards and tlie 
Begistrar-General of Panchayats, decided once again to make half 
grants to district boards towards rural water-supply schemes in 
rural areas. The grants made by the Government from 1925 to 
1937 are given below - 



iimount 


Amount 

Year- 

of grajat 
sanctioned. 

^'ear. 

of grant 
sanctioned. 

(1) 

<2) 

B.S. 

(1) 

(2) 

BS. 

1926-26 

6,25,000 

1933-34 

3,11,620 

1926-27 

3,14,333 

1934-35 

1,60,500 

1927-28 

7,39,600 

1935-36 

2,05,900 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

9,00,000 

6,46,676 

1936-37 

2,97,500 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

3,94,173 

2.16,310 

3,25,000 

Total 

50,25,312 


The amounts actually drawn by district boards ioiailcd 
about Bs. 32 lakhs only. These grants were ordinarily utilized for 
the cleaning and renovation of existing draw wells and tanks in 
areas most prone to acute distress. These, no doubt, improved 
matters and relieved distress here and there, but they touched only 
the fringe of the problem ; the great task of providing protected 
water-supply to all the 35,430 villages of the Province still remained 
uneiqploired. 

672. A step forward was taken in March 1936 when, wlule 
introducing the budget of 1986-37, the Finance Member of the 
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G-overnment of India announced that a sum of Us. 108 J lakhs 
would be distributed to Provinces from the Pural Development 
Fund and that Madras might receive Bs. 16 lakhs. The grant 
actually received was Bs. 15 lakhs and it was in addition to a grant 
of Bs. 14 lakhs previously given to this Province in 1935 for the 
development of rural areas. The grant was to be utilized, among 
other schemes, on the improvement of rural water-supply. In 
1937, the Congress Government in this Province announced the 
introduction of a comprehensive scheme of protected water- 
supply for rural areas, the scheme being financed from 
Provincial funds. From that year onwards the rural water-supply 
schemes of this Province were financed on the one hand by the 
grant given to this Province by the Government of India and on the 
other, from Provincial funds under the comprehensive scheme. A 
brief account of the two schemes is given below. 

Government of India grant 

578‘. Out of the first grant of Bs. 14 lakhs, a sum of about 
5-5 lakhs was allotted for the provision of drinking water in villages 
where the supply was inadequate or djd not exist and where the 
local boards were not in a position to meet the expenditure, with 
the aid of the usual half grants from Provincial funds. The 


amount was distributed 

as shown 

under : — 



— 

Amount atlotted 
for protected 
water-supply. 

Amount 
allotted for 
well works. 

Total. 

(1) " 


(2) 

<3> 

<4> 



BS. 


Its. 

Diatriot hoarda 
Panohayat hoards . . 
Agency bract 

. . ■ . 

9,585 

4,13,491 

40,415 

30,822 

•1,07,111 

50,000 

30,822 


Total . . 

03,205 

4,84,728 

5,47,933 


The second grant of Bs. 15 lakhs was distributed to Collectors 
of districts for utilization on the approved categories of schemes. 
The works executed from this grant were on a contributary basis, 
i.e., the villages or other areas benefited from the grant had 
themselves to make a contribution in cash or in kind (by labour or 
the like) of at least a third o? the cost of the schemes. The total 
amount spent from the grant and the local contributions Up to the 
end of 1943-44 on the schemes relating to rural water-sUpply was 
about Bs. 7*40 lakhs. The number of works executed with the 


aid of the second grant is given below : — 

Number of new wells constructed . . . . 1,873 

Bepairs and improvements to existing wells . . 469 

Fresh- water tanks and ponds dtig . . . . 1 

Bepairs and improvements to tanks and ponds. 31 


Total , . 2,374 
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Provincial comprehensive scheme 

574. In 1937, the Grovernment placed at the diBpoaai ol C’u I Lectors 
of the eighteen districts for which a pr’ograrame was then ready, 
a sum of Its. 1,08,000 for the provision of water-supply in selected 
villages during the year 1937-38. The scheme was intended to 
cater to the needs of rural areas and panchayats with a poijulation 
of less than 5,000 or an income of less than Bs. 3,000 a year. Wells 
were to be provided under the scheme in tlie order of urgency. 
The considerations for deciding priority of need were tJie acute 
scarcity in the village, the distance of the nearest source oi' supply 
available, the prevalence of cholera and other water-borne diseases 
and the potability of the water actually available. The contri]?iitions 
from the villagers were not compulsory. The scheme was to be 
spread over a period of ten years. Difficulties w'ere, howevoi', soon 
encountered in the course of the execution of tho schemes and the 
ten years' programme could not be adhered to. In 1941, it was 
given ux> in favour of an annual programme to be prepared by 
Collectors. As the ten-year programme contained a complete^ 
compendium of requirements of the Province as regards rural water- 
supply, Collectors were instructed to take that programme into 
account in drawing up their one-year programmes. Prom the 
initiation of the scheme in 1937—38, the total grant made from 
Provincial funds to the water-supply fund up to 1944-45 amounted 
to Bs. 58 *35 lakhs. (The net expenditure booked against this fund 
up to 1944-45 was Bs. 63 *76 lakhs.) The statement in Appendix 30 
shows tho progress made up to 1945-46 and the work remaining 
to be done. The number of works executed up to 1945-46 and the 
cost involved are 8,076 and Bs. 64,87,604, respectively. The 
works relating to the first half of the ten-year programme which 
have not been executed will be taken up for execution during the 
first five post-war years and the balance thereafter. When all these 
works are completed it is hoped that every village in this Province 
will be provided with p>rotected potable watex*-supply. 

Types of water-supply 

575. The types of water-supply may broadly be classified as 
protected and unprotected. The protected types are — (1) closed 
or open dug wells with or without overhead tanks and taps; (2) 
bore-w^ells with pumps; (3) pipe supply from or connection with 
water mains from town reservoirs; and (4) natural springs and 
artesian wells. The unprotected types are — (1) step wells; (2) 
vakkaranis; (3) open irrigation tanks, canal and river diversion 
tanks; and (4) undergronnd tanks for collection of rain water from 
roofs and terraces. The classificatioxi is but arbitrary; for, the 
degree of protection desirable in a particnlar case varies in different 
localities with reference to the possible sources of contamination, 
the composition of the soil, the nearness of cultivated lands, and 
the nature and depth of the water source itself. The forms of 
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protected water-supply prescribed for execution in this ProTince are 
the following : — 

(1) a closed well with an overhead tank and taps; 

(2) a bore-well with pumps attached; 

(3) a connection from existing municipal water mains wher- 
ever these happen to pass through or near villages; and 

(4) a protected draw well in places where the above three 
types of water-supply cannot be undertaken. 

Collectors have been given the discretion to choose the types 
best suited for the places for which water-supply is to be provided. 
Improvements to^ and protection of, the existing sources of supply, 
whether wells or tanks, are also undertaken. 


Purity 


576. There is wide divergence of opinion among experts regard- 
ing the degree of chemical purity of water and the degree of 
protection desirable for human consumption . The classification has 
therefore to be based on the average conditions prevailing in villages 
in most of which the only real protection necessary is against 
bacteriological contamination and organic impurities. Other forms 
of impurities such as the presence of dissolved mineral salts in 
excessive proportions do not admit of preventive measures and are 
beyond the scope of practical solution in a comprehensive scheme 
of rural water-supply. Most of the waters found in this Province 
have one or another of the minerals mentioned in the following 
table which has been prepared by the Pural Water-supply 
Committee for general guidance":— 


Mlin'ra! Impurifv 


■NTatiirc of the 
Impurity. 


Safe limit 
■ (parts per 
100,000). 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) ( 0 ) 


i (‘nlciiini earho- 

*i .vragneaium oarha- Temporary 
nafco. hardnoas. 

H Ualcinni aolphatc. ^ 


4 Magnesiiiin huI- 
phate. 

‘"i (‘nloiiira chloridt*. 


Permanent 

hardness. 


n 



20 


Physical and Pnriflcatlon 

external indp moasures 

catlona (rough when In 

test of excesaiye excessive 

quantifies). proxKsrtlons. 

( 4 ) ( 5 ) ( 6 ) 

Soap doea not JHoilln/? or add- 
easily pro- Ini? lime, 
dnee lather. 


Tolerable 
rmper limit 
tpartsper 
100 , 000 ). 


30 


Bitter taste, 
causes pur«- 
Ing at first. 


By adding soda 
ash or aocjtum 
earhonate. 


♦{ Magnesium chlo- 
ride. ’ 

7 Sodium clilorid<‘ 1 
(common salt). I 
,s Sodium sulphate, | 

Sodium carlxjnate j 
or bicarbonate ! 

(soda ash). ) o- 

10 Iron as ferrous .. o.o.^ 


! I 

Auuuouia (free) , . 

CU’gauu* Iju- 

(^12 


imrlty. 


12 

AlbumiiKMd am- 

T>o. 

0*28 


monia. 


fvO 

10 

Total solids Inclu- 



filve of all the 
jjboye ?jalfs„ 



i>01o7r> Brachish taste. No known 

treatment. 


U-ifi 


I >itacoloumtion 
of wash basin 
and clothes. 
Cloudy aT»“ 
I»earanoe 
after re- 
moval. 

Fad smell 


delation ami 
addition of 
lime wat-er. 


Aeration and 
exposure to 
sun light. 

T>o. 


.">0 to 200 P^npleasaru 
taste, 
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Most waters found in the Province are hard and alkaline in 
varying degrees. Other impurities such as phosphates, nitrates, 
and acidity due to swamps and vegetation are also found in the 
waters in certain isolated areas. As a rule, water from wells 
dug is not subjected to chemical and bacteriological examination 
unless there is cause for definite suspicion in any particular case. 
The real test is whether it is palatable to the taste and free from 
bad odour and whether it cooks and preserves food — particularly 
rice and dhall. 


Maintenance 

577. The agency for the maintenance of, and repairs to, wells is 
the Pevenne Department. The cost is recovered from district boards 
in the case of works in non-panchayat areas and from panchayat 
funds in the case of works in panchayat areas under sections 121 
and 126 of the Madras Docal Boards Act (XIV of 1920), respectively. 
A -register of wells is maintained, in order to have relia1r>le data 
about the number of public wells in each village or hamlet, the 
adequacy of water-supply by renovating or repairing the wells. The 
object of such a register is to help the Government in making the 
annual budget allotment for rural water-supply and in seeing that 
the money is spent where it is needed most and in the most 
economical manner. 

Medical and maternity relief 

578. The Medical department deals with medical relief, medical 
education and medical research. In regard to medic*-al reli(^f, the 
department is responsible for the maintenance of important hospitals 
in the Madras City and at the headquarters of districts and taluks 
and in special tracts. The responsibility for medical relief in rural 
areas devolves upon local bodies which are assisted by the Govern- 
ment, in several ways, by loan of services of their medical oiTuxU'S, 
by grants for medical buildings and by subsidies to rural rnedi<*.al 
practitioners. The following statement shows the nnmber* of 
medical, institutions maintained by the State, local bodies, private 
agencies, aided and unaided, railways and rural dispensaries during 
the period 1889—1944 — 


1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 

ntimber 

of med>iral institutions 


— 

1880. 

18«0. 

lOOO. 

1010. 

1020. 

lOSI. 

t04l 

(1) 

<2) 

<3) 

(41 

cr>> 

(d) 

m 

m 

I. State — ^public , . 

13 

la 

10 

/ *** 

44 

ISO 

183 

II. State — special , . f 

\ r>i 

46 

32 

2r. 

III. Local Ftin.^1 . . 

108 

380 

420 

467 

517 

★ 401 

470 

XV. Private — aided 

5 

18 

10 

*25 

20 

400 

67 

V. Private — non -aided • . 

2 

1 

# * 

36 

54 

73 

70 

VI. Bailways 


. . 


44 

47 

51 

53 

vn. Biiral dispensaries . , 

- 

.. 

.. 


.. 


321 

Total .. 

218 

415 

464 

637 

737 

1,245 

1.130 


^ Iniclvdea thope 8ut|»1diaed by UoYeirim»eiit in rntal 
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The total number of medical institutions has increased from 
218 in 1880 to 1,199 in 1944. The statement below shows the 
number of beds provided for in-patients ; the number of in-patients, 
the number of out-patients and- the daily average during the same 
period : — 


Statemertit ftlkowing the number of beds, in-patients^ out-patients and 
the daily average attendance 


Year. 

Number of 
beds. 

Number of 
ia> patients. 

Daily- 

average. 

Number of 
out-patients. 

Daily 

average. 

(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(6) 

<«) 

1880 

3,229 

38,870 

2,071 

1,274,434 

9,963 

1890 

3,652 

47,739 

2,223 

2,663,418 

17,796 

1000 

4,649 

62,906 

2,857 

4,811,125 

26,445 

1910 

6,317 

77,633 

3,429 

6,007,735 

36,721 

1920 

7,360 

1,25,910 

5,613 

7,672,562 

41,108 

1931 

9,451 

2,07,847 

8,476 

14,209,576 

92,249 

1944 

15,186 

4,10,751 

17,615 

18,646,247 

1,36,915 


Medical relief in rural areas 

579. Till 1924, the amount spent on medical relief in rural areas 
was only a small fiaction of the total expenditure on hospitals and 
dispensaries in the Province. The great mass of the village 
population had no easy access to qualified doctors and had to 
content themselves to a great extent with the services of unqualified 
men. In that year the Government considered the problem 
of bringing qualified medical aid within easy reach of the rural 
population and felt that immediate steps should be taken in that 
direction. With the funds at their disposal, the Government 
considered that the establishment and maintenance of a well-equip- 
ped public hospital or dispensary in almost every village or for each 
small area was not possible and that some alternative scheme had 
to be devised whereby something substantial might be done at once 
with the funds available, at least as an earnest of the Government's 
desire to bring medical relief within easy reach of the rural popu- 
lation. Accordingly, the Government inaugurated a scheme for 
opening subsidised rural dispensaries. Under the scheme, qualified 
practitioners of both Western and Indian systems of medicine are 
given small subsidies as an inducement to settle down in selected 
villages and set up private practice. The liability of the Govern- 
ment on account of the scheme is restricted to the payment of 
subsidy for ihe medical practitioner and midwife. The cost of 
medicines and other contingent charges are met bv the local boards 
concerned- The grant of subsidy is subject to the condition that 
the medical practitioner should give free treatment’ to the necessitous 
poor. The practitioner is at liberty to accept such fees for medical 
attendance and medical treatment as he can get from well-to-do 
patients. Besides these dispensaries, some rural dispensaries are 
maintained entirely from the funds of local boards. The number 
of rural dispensaries working at the end of 1944 was 321 , 
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Maternity relief 

580. One of tlie important activities of the Public Health 
department is “ Maternity and Child Welfare work ’h There is a 
separate section in the Public Health department in charge of an 
Assistant Directress of Public Health. She is responsible for guid- 
ing the local bodies in carrying out the maternity and child- welfare 
schemes on approved lines. The schemes are financed by local 
bodies and in some cases by voluntary and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

The high infant and maternal mortality in this Province during 
the early years of this century was attributed to a certain extent to 
the lack of skilled aid at child birth and facilities for ante and 
post natal care of the mother. In 1916, the number of salaried 
midwives employed by district boards and municipalities did not 
exceed 400 and this number was insufficient to attend to more ihan 
a very small proportion of births. The rest of the births were han- 
dled by barber midwives or “ ihais whose ignorance of hygiene 
or even cleanliness was stupendous. They performed the duties of 
physician, midwife and scavenger. Their methods, the instrument's 
used by them and medicaments given to both mother and child 
were revolting. The lack of trained mid wives was keenly felt and 
the Government on the recommendations of a committee of experts 
appointed in 1915, sanctioned a proposal to increase th© provision 
for the training of midwives in Madras hospitals from 64 to 100. 
The desirability of opening training schools for mid wives in all 
up-country lying-in hospitals was recognized by Government. 
There were no organizations for pre and post-natal care nor any 
child-welfare centres. The Madras Corporation for the first time 
inaugrated its child-welfare scheme in 1917 in two centres of the 
City and slowly extended the .scheme as the people became fami- 
liarized with tiie campaign. The Madras Presidency Child-welfare 
and Maternity Belief Association, a purely voluntary health associa- 
tion was also gradually spreading its activities ; its objects were 
not, however, to relieve the local bodies of their responsibilities, 
but rather to guide, advise and assist the local bodies in their efforf.s 
to ameliorate conditions. The main objects of the association w'ere 
similar to those of “ The Dady Chelmsford All-Tndia Tjpagne for 
Maternity and Child-welfare ” and were as follows : — 

(a) Training of health visitors and maternit}^ supervisors and 
rendering of financial assistance in the employment of trained 
personnel where necessary; 

(b) propaganda in connexion with the objects of the associa- 
tion ; and 

(c) the formation and establishment of branches of the asso- 
ciation and the affiliation with the association of other bodies having 
similar objects without unduly interfering vrith the organization 
and administration of affiliated institutions or with powers of 
raising money. 
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681. Under the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, and 
the Madras Docal Boards Act, 1920, the provision of adequate faci- 
lities for maternity and childwelfare work is the responsibility of 
the local bodies. But the progress made by the local bodies has 
been scanty. In 1921, the percentage of births attended by mid- 
wives to the total number of births was 2-8 for district boards and 
23 '9 for municipalities as shown below : — 


— 

Number of 
roldwives 
employed. 

Number of 
labour cases 
attended. 

Average 

per 

midwife. 

Number of 
births 
registered 
in 1921. 

Birth 

rate. 

Percentage of 
oases attended by 
midwivea to 
total births 
registered. 

(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

District Boards . 

304 

29,707 

77 

1,032,044 

26 1 

2-8 

Municipalities 

183 

22,609 

124 

94,209 

31-2 

23*9 


582. In 1923, the Government placed before local bodies a 
comprehensive memorandum on the subject and asked them to 
carry out certain recommendations. The main recommendations 
were — 

(1) Improvement of maternal relief — ^by dispensing with 
barber midwives and by providing a sufficient number of trained 
midwives ; 

(2) establishment of ante and post-natal clinics and chi Id - 
welfare centres ; 

(3) employment of lady health visitors either voluntary, or 
trained and paid or both; 

(4) provision of maternity labour wards ; 

(5) provision of children’s hospitals ; and 

(6) propaganda campaigns. 

583. The results achieved were, however, vej*y disappointing. 
The centres established by 1927 were only 55 for the whole Pro- 
vince. This was due to general illiteracy of the masses, indiffer- 
ence of local bodies, paucity of funds to maintain the centres, 
absence of trained health visitors, lack of facility for the training 
of “ thais ” and midwdves, and want of treatment centres foi' 
children. The Government then considered that mere advice to 
local bodies alone would not bear fruit and that they should take 
the initiative and devise practical measures and put them info 
opei’ation. Accordingly, they considered that a special staff should 
be employed — 

(1) to bring home to local bodies the importance of the 
question ; 

(2) to enlist the sympathy of the public; 

(S) to organize maternity and child-welfare centres in every 
town and village of importance ; 

(4) to take stock of the existing organizations and to 
<*o-ordlinate their activities; and 

(5) to ascertain the requirements of several localities. 

With that end in view, a special section in the Public Healtli 
Peparlment in charge of an Aasistant 7>irecfress of Pnhlic Health 
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was formed in 1931. In 1934, the Government laid down the 
following general principles regarding the conduct of materniiy and 
child-welfare work for the guidance of the local bodies; — 

(1) The local body should be ultimately responsible for the 
finance, administration ahd management of the work in its juris- 
diction ; 

(2) The District Health Officer or Municipal Health Oillcer 
should have general control and supervision over the work and 
should be responsible for giving efEect to the schemes drawn up with 
the approval of the Director of Public Health; 

(3) A medical woman should be in immediate and direct 
charge of the work and should function as the Assistant to the 
Health Officer; 

( 4 ) Women health visitors should be appointed as they be- 
come available since they form an important link between the work 
carried on at the centres and the women in their homes, and are 
the main agents for the educative work undertaken by the scheme ; 
and 

(5) Since the primary health problems of women centre round 
the periods of pregnancy and labour, the first essential requirement 
m any scheme of maternity and child-welfare work is that midwives 
should be appointed according to the needs. 

584. Organized on the above lines, the maternity and child- 
welfare work in the Province has progressed steadily. The local 
bodies have also taken keen interest in the work as will be evident 
from the allotment^, made by those bodies for expenditure on 
maternity and child-welfare work. In 1942, district ooards and 
municipalities spent lis. 1,08,665 and Ps. 4,22,333, respectively, 
making a total of Ps. 5,30,998 on their inaierniiy and child- 
welfare schemes as against a total of Ps. 1,16,681 in 1931. The 
statement in Appendix 28 shows the progress made during the ^^ears 
1935 to 1944 in the establishment of maternity and child-wcdfare 
centres in rural areas excluding municipalities, the number of 
medical women, health visitors and midwives employed, the num- 
ber of cases receiving skilled aid at child-birth, the maternity beds 
in hospitals and dispensaries. The statement in Appendix 29 gives 
details of maternity and child-welfare wbrk done in rural areas. 
It will be seen that the maternity and child-welfare work in tins 
Province is progressing steadily and satisfactorily though not to 
the extent required to meet the problem adequately. Out of 
1,494,134 live births in 1944, the number of cases which received 
skilled aid was only 147,091 making a percentage of 9-72 (o the 
total number of births. About 13-5 laklis of hirtlis have not 
received skilled aid. 


Post-war development 

585. The social public health services come under the })ro- 
gram^e for medical care of the poptilation which includes both 
curative and ^preventive medicine, Close co^tordination between 
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these two sister departments has been aimed at in the formulation 
of new schemes in order to achieve the best results and”^^to prevent 
any overlapping of eJfforts. The plan is based on village, taluk or 
group and headquarter centres, suitably located and equipped 
(both for medical relief and public health services) and connected 
with one another by road and telephone communications and 
served by ambulance services. 


Village centres 

586. The village centres will be located in such a way that no 
village will be farther than five miles from each such centre. In 
heavily populated areas, however, the population factor will be 
combined with the distance factor. In such areas there will be 
one village centre for every 10,000 to 12,000 persons. The dis- 
pensary and health centre as well as the entire medical and public 
health stafi of each village centre will be accommodated in suitable 
buildings. Eight beds will be provided at each village centre, 
two for the emergency ward, two for the isolation ward and four 
for the matei'nity ward. The staff of each centre will consist of a 
doctor, compounder, midwife, a man of all work and a sweeper 
for curative work and a Health Inspector, health visitor and two 
midwives for preventive and public health work. The treatment of 
cases of infectious diseases admitted to the isolation ward will be 
the responsibility of the medical officer, while disinfection, 
immuno-prophylaxis, home isolation, control of carra'ers or vectors, 
as the case may be, and quarantine, will be the functions of the 
Health Inspector. In regard to school hygiene, medical exami- 
nation of school children and the treatment of their defects 
are to be carried out by the medical officer, while the sanitation 
of the school premises and the nutrition of the school child will be 
looked after by the Health Inspector. The health visitor will 
follow up the school children and assist in any scheme of school 
feeding. Similarly in regard to industrial hygnene, the medical 
officer will undertake the periodical examination of the workers 
wherever necessary, while the Health Inspector will be in charge 
of the sanitation of factories, protection of workers in haza.rdous 
occupations and control of dangerous and offensive trades. The, 
other important functions of the Health Inspector will be the 
improvement of registration of vital statistics, sanitary conirol of 
food supplies, health propaganda, improvement of environmental 
sanitation and housing. 

In regard to maternity a,nd child -welfare, the health centre 
will provide for organized pre-natal service, efficient maternity 
service, and post-natal infant and child-welfare work. The Health 
Visitor will visit expectant mothers in their homes to ensure the 
observance^ of proper pre-natal hygiene. An ante-nat.al clinic will 
he held at the centre once every month when expectant mothers 
will be medically examined by the Woman Medical Officer for 
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ma^eroity and child- welfare work aftached to the taluk or gr<>up 
centre. The maternity service for normal labour cases will be 
provided by the two midwives attached to the health centra. All 
complicated cases of pregnancy and labour will be removed to the 
maternity hospital at the taluk or group centre. The midwives 
will also be available for domiciliary attendance at confinements. 
The health visitor will make post-natal visits to the mothers and 
will be in charge of infant hygiene and the welfare of the pre- 
school child. There will be an ambulance service to remove the 
patients from the health centres to the taluk or group centre. The 
appended diagram shows the activities of the health centre as out- 
lined above. This post-war plan is phased over a period of 20 
years and at the end of the period the whole Province will be 
served by efficient medical and health centres. 





CONCLUSION 

JThe aim of this book is to afford a background for those who 
desire to improve the economy of rural life. Planning is based on 
data, both factual and statistical. A great deal of misconception 
exists as regards the possibilities of rural development. On the 
one hand, there are enthusiasts for rural development who have 
vision without facts and are worried that nothing is being done. 
On the other hand administrators in the districts and their 
technical advisers possess a great deal of information, but often this 
is not placed in perspective and the facts are not adequately used 
for constructive work. They may have facts without vision- 
They feel that nothing can be done. A combination of the enthu- 
siasm of the reformers with the information of the officers is what 
is needed to shape and implement a rural plan. This book would 
have fulfilled its purpose if it gave the necessary facts as a whole, 
so that the possibilities as •well as the limitations of development 
are known before a plan is formulated. 

The picture that emerges from a study of the facts is some- 
what as follows : — 

The ancient village of India has lost its character as a cradle 
of cultm^e. It is no longer a self-contained and integrated unit of 
the society. With the Impact of production for external markets 
and the introduction of a cash economy, its prosperity has come 
to be linked with forces beyond its control, forces that have very 
'■>ften global repurcussions. Quick means of ^communication and 
electric power are tending to destroy the differences between the 
small towms and the bigger villages. To-day the village is an 
aggregation of human bemgs and is mainly characterised by being 
a unit of cultivation. It is not knit by communal ties and codes 
sanctified by tradition, but forms part of a much larger society 
which has not yet built up a safe foundation in economics or social 
conduct. 

Kural planning has to take account of this change. The 
village can no longer be considered as a single unit. It has neces- 
sarily to be taken as a unit in a larger group. The size of this 
group will depend on the subject for which plans are made. Tor 
education and maternity facilities the group cannot be very large. 
For the utilization of certain impi'oved techniques in agriculture, 
large areas can be “taken. For marketing and credit facilities the 
area will perhaps be intermediate between these two. For tenancy 
reforms a whole countryside will be the unit. The Central con- 
cept, however, is that of a ** rural group/' Plans for development 
should be based, thus, on a group of villages as the' unit. The 
plans of the Government of Madras which are based on the 
administrative firka, " consisting of 15 or 20 villages, thus, 
proceed on right lines. 
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Against the background of the studies made in this book, it 
is seen that in regard to tenancy, one should aim at the gradual 
elimination of rentiers, whether zamindari or ryot wan. The split- 
ing up of land into minute and uneconomic holdings has to be 
prevented. Crops have to be protected against the vagaries of the 
monsoon by the provision of water-supply. To this end the 
present theory that an irrigation source should pay for itself has 
to be exploded and the broader social value of insurance against 
crop failure recognized as demanding a legitimate expenditure of 
public money, irrespective of a direct quid pro quo for each indivi- 
dual work of irrigation. Besearch on the effects of water on a 
hitherto dry area should be made to precede the introduction of 
irrigation in a tract Famines should be avoided, and not merely 
dealt with when they occur. The field for technological studies in 
agriculture is immense. Soils have not been studied in relation to 
physical texture, chemical composition, ground water conditions, 
and then related to their suitability for particular crops. The 
breeding of purer and better types, by selection or hybridization, 
has to be related to such studies of environment. A great deal of 
work remains to be done on “ single crop research. An anti- 
erosion drive is necessary, for dry and wind-swept tracts at least, 
as a beginning. Manure supply has to be greatly increased. Plant 
diseases and pests have to be controlled. The organization for 
carrying the results of these studies to the cultivator needs over- 
hauling. We have too many cattle, most of which are a drain on 
resources. Eecognized breeds have to be multiplied and local 
breeds upgraded by selective breeding. 

The entire range of work mentioned above will be useful only 
if facilities are afforded to the cultivator to have credit to cultivate 
and credit on the produce, to sell favourably. Both these facilities 
are linked with the larger question of guaranteeing a minimum 
price for the produce. To the cultivator as a person, the problems 
of employment during leisure periods is iroiwrtant. To the 
economy of the country the decentralization of industries ia 
important. These two forces, together, make rural industries an 
indispensable part of rural planning. As a person, the cultivator 
also needs facilities in education and prophybudic and (uirativc 
health measures which are sadly lacking to-day. 

From the point of view of the State, these measures have to 
be envisaged as part of a plan that has a target in time and space* 
The fixation of such a target is the only practical method of ensur- 
ing that work proceeds according to a desired pace and along 
desired lines. The aim of this book is to render the formulation 
of such a plan easy. 
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Appendix No. 1 

{ Keferi ©d to in paragraph 5] 

Statement of monthly average raiyifall m the Province 


ISTaiiies of districts. « § 

S S S 



Ha 





Hs 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

Northern, Oircars — 
Vizagapatam 

f )*3 

0*7 

0 6 

1*1 

2-7 

4-9 

5*7 

"East Godavari 

0*2 

0*4 

0*4 

0*7 

1*9 

5*0 

0*9 

West Godavari 

0-2 

0*4 

0*4 

0*7 

1*8 

5*1 

7*8 

Kistiia 

0*2 

0*4 

0*4 

0*7 

1*5 

4*4 

. 7-0 

Guntur 

0 -a 

0 4 

0*3 

0-0 

1 6 

3*3 

4-6 

Average 

0*2 

0*6 

0 4 

0-8 

1 9 

4-5 

6-4 

Deccuti- — 

Kurnool . . 

0 1 

0-2 

0 2 

0 7 

j-4 

2-0 

3*8 

Bellary 

0-1 

0-2 

0-2 

0*8 

2 0 

2*3 

2-6 

Ananta.pui'. . 

O .1 

0*2 

0*2 

0*8 

2*0 

2-1 

2 2 

Ciuldapali , . 

0*3 

0*1 

0*2 

0*7 

1-0 

2*4 

3*2 

Ave r'Mgf' 

0 2 

0-2 

0 2 

0*8 

1*8 

2*4 

3-0 

Tiie Carnaiit — 

{South Arcot 

1-7 

0*0 

0*5 

1*1 

1*9 

1*8 

2-9 

(Jhiiiglopiit 

1*3 

0*5 

0*4 

0*0 

1*4 

2*0 

3-5 

Nellore 

1-0 

0*3 

0*3 

0-5 

1*4 

1*0 

2*6 

Average 

1*3 

0*5 

0*4 

0*7 

1*0 

5*4 

3-0 

The (Jentral districts — 

North Arcot 

0-9 

0*3 

0*4 

0*9 

2*0 

2*4 

3*4 

Ohitt-oor 

0*7 

0*4 

0*4 

1*0 

2*4 

2*4 

3*0 

Walem 

0*4 

0 3 

0*5 

1*7 

4*1 

2*2 

2*5 

Coimbatore 

0-5 

0*4 

0*7 

2*1 

3*4 

1*4 

1-6 

Triohinopoly 

1-0 

0*4 

0*5 

1-7 

^ 3*3 

1*4 

1*6 

Average 

0*7 

0*4 

0*5 

1-5 

3*2 

2*0 

2*4 

SoiUhern districts — 
Tanjor© 

2*2 

0-7 

0*7 

J -5 

2-0 

J *4 

1-9 

Madui’a 

1*0 

0*0 

0-8 

2*4 

2*9 

1*3 

1-4 

Bamnad 

1-5 

0-8 

0*9 

2-1 

2-0 

0*9 

1-2 

Tinnevelly 

i'« 

1-2 

1*5 

2*1 

1*4 

0*8 

0-7 

Average 

1 •(> 

0-8 

J -0 

2-0 

2*1 

1*1 

1*3 

Ooast — 

Malabar 

0 3 

0*3 

0-8 

3*4 

81 

30*4 

33*9 

{Sont.h JCanara 

0-2 

0*1 

0-2 

10 

5*9 

39*8 

47*5 

Average 

0*3 

0*2 

0-5 

2*5 

7-0 

35*1 

40-7 

Nilgiris — 

Hilgiris 

1*3 

1-0 

1-4 

3*6 

6-0 

9-4 

14-6 


1*3 

1*0 

1*4 

3*0 

0-0 

9*4 

14*5 
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Statement of monthly average rainfaU in the Province — oont. 


I^auieB of diBfcricta. 


*-< 



1 









-< 







(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Northern Oircars — 







Vizagapatam 

6*7 

7-7 

7-4 

3-0 

U-O 

41-4 

East Godavari 

6-2 

6-9 

8-5 

4-3 

0-4 

41-8 

West Godavari 

71 

70 

6-8 

3-2 

U-2 

40-7 

Kistna 

6-5 

6*2 

6-1 

3-3 

0-3 

37-0 

Guntur 

4-9 

5-7 

6-2 

4-0 

0-5 

32-4 

Average 

0-3 

6-7 

7-0 

3-6 

0-4 

38-7 

Deccan — 







Knmool 

4-0 

5-3 

3-8 

1*8 

0-3 

24-2 

Bellary 

3-5 

5-3 

3-8 

1-4 

0-2 

22-4 

Anantapur 

3-3 

6*3 

4-0 

1-9 

0-3 

22-4 

Cuddapali . 

4-0 

5-0 

5-0 

3-7 

0-9 

27-1 





— 



— 

Average 

3-7 

5-2 

4-2 

2-2 

0-4 

24*0 

The Carnatic-^ 







South Arcot 

0-4 

6-7 

8-0 

10-9 

0-1 

46-8 

Chingleput 

5-0 

0-2 

10-2 

12-1 

4-6 

-16-8 

Nellore 

2-9 

4-1 

8-9 

9-3 

2-6 

36-5 

Average 

4-4 

5*0 

9-3 

10-8 

4-2 

43-0 

The Central dietricts 







North Arcot 

5-3 

6-5 

6-0 

0-4 

2-3 

37-9 

Chittoor 

4-1 

5-4 

6-1 

0-0 

1-8 

33*7 

Salem 

4-3 

5-3 

6-1 

4-0 

1-2 

32-6 

Coimbatore 

2-1 

2-9 

0-6 

4-4 

1-4 

27-4 

Trichinopoly 

3-7 

4-1) 

7-1 

0-9 

2-7 

34-2 

Average 

3*9 

C-0 

6-0 

fi-3 

1-9 

33-2 

^outher7i dwtricta — 







Tanjoro 

3-8 

4-2 

8-2 

11 -0 

6-9 

43-1 

Madura 

2-7 

3-5 

7-3 

6-1 

2-3 

32-3 

Bamnad 

2*4 

2-8 

7-1 

7-1 

3 - r » 

32-3 

Tiimevelly 

0-8 

M 

6-7 

7-9 

4-4 

30-4 

Average 

2-4 

2-9 

7-3 

8-2 

4-3 

35-0 

West Coasts 







Malabar 

18-6 

8-3 

10-6 

r>-4 

I'O 

12M 

South Kanara 

28-7 

12-4 

0-2 

3-2 

0-6 

149-4 

Average 

23-7 

10-4 

9-9 

4-3 

0-8 

135-3 

Nilgiris — 

Nilgiris 

10-6 

71 

10-0 

6-9 

2-6 

74-4 




Average 


10*6 


71 


10-0 


74-4 
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Appendix No. 2 


[Referred to in paragraph. 20] 

Qrowth of population in JSladras Province, 1891 — 194:1 


Names of districts. 


Population in 

Population in 

Population in 




1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 Vizagapatam 

. . 


2,788,031 

2,983,213 

3,134,820 

2 East Grodavari 



1,331,350 

1,466,179 

1,652,859 

3 West Godavari 

. . 


765,245 

860,960 

980,323 

4 Kistna 



760,793 

883,178 

1,017,212 

5 Guntur 



1,316,204 

1,490,635 

1,697,651 

6 USTellor© 



1,240,241 

1,274,831 

1,328,162 

7 Cuddapah 



882,762 

880,080 

893,938 

8 Kurnool . . 


. . 

817,811 

872,070 

935,259 

9 Bellary 


. . 

880,950 

947,214 

969,436 

10 Anantapur 



862,640 

933,757 

963,223 

11 Madras 



452,518 

609,346 

518,660 

12 Chingleput 



1,201,183 

1,310,106 

1,406,008 

13 Chittoor . . 



1,165,415 

1,227,437 

1,296,263 

14 ISTorth Arcot 


. . 

1,597,696 

1,696,015 

1,903,439 

15 Salem 


. . 

1,758,588 

1,987,532 

2,066,080 

16 Coimbatore 


. . 

1,776,569 

1,958,716 

2,094,066 

17 South Arcot 


. . 

1,957,448 

2,105,809 

2,362,506 

IS Tanjore 

. . 

. . 

2,230,930 

2,248,051 

2,366,045 

19 Trichmopoly 


. . 

1,640,457 

1,716,340 

1,862,446 

20 Madura . . 



1,506,054 

1,676,128 

1,891,629 

21 Ramnad . . 



1,458,946 

1,624,713 

1,664,101 

22 Tinnevelly 


. . 

1,635,442 

1,663,312 

1,796,191 

23 ISTilgiris 


. . 

101,138 

112,882 

118,618 

24 Malabar . . 


. . 

2,648,172 

2,796,738 

3,016,099 

25 South Kanara 


. . 

1,056,081 

1,134,713 

1,195,227 



Total 

33,732,664 

36,258,955 

39,129,111 




Population in 

Popxilation in 

Population in 




1921. 

1931. 

1941. 




(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 Vizagapatam 



3,168,216 

3,484,703 

3,845,944 

2 East Godavari 



1,673,968 

1,920,682 

2,161,863 

3 West Godavari 



1,051,442 

1,223,056 

1,380,088 

4 Ristna 



1,081,872 

1,254,208 

1,444,294 

5 Gunttxr 



1,809,574 

2,035,660 

2,277,283 

iJ Nolloro 



1,385,553 

1,486,222 

1,617,026 

7 Cuddapah 



887,929 

949,397 

1,056,507 

8 Kurnool . . 



914,890 

1,024,961 

1,146,250 

9 Bellary 



862,370 

969,774 

1,061,235 

10 Anantapur 



955,917 

1,050,411 

1,171,419 

11 Madras 



526,911 

647,230 

777,481 

12 Chingleput 

13 Chittoor . . 



1,493,058 

1,655,116 

1,823,965 



1,322,664 

1,447,103 

1,632,395 

14 North Arcot 

. , 


2,002,087 

2,266,989 

2,577,540 

15 Salem 


. . 

2,135,799 

2,433,972 ' 

2,869,226 

Hi Coimbatore 



2,196,083 

2,445,064 

2,809,648 

17 South Arcot 



2,320,085 

2,464,607 

2,608,753 

18 Tanjor© , . 



2,329,915 

2,386,920 

2,663,375 

19 Trichinopoly 



1,937,318 

1,944.315 

2,194,091 

20 Madura . . 



1,972,002 

2,104,677 

2,440,001 

2 1 Ramnad 



1,718,187 

1,838,965 

1,979,643 

22 Tinnevelly 

, . 

. . 

1,907,314 

2,046,907 

2,244,643 

23 Nilgiris 



126,519 

169,330 

209,709 

24 Malabar . . 

. . 


3,098,871 

3,533,944 

3,929,425 

25 South Katiara 


. . 

1,247,368 

1,372,241 

1,623,616 



Total 

40,126,612 

44,205,243 

49,341,810 


28 
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Appendix No. 3 

[Referred to in pai-agraph 27 j 

Density of population 
(Districts arranged in descending order) 


Names of districts. 

1901 . 

1941. 

Per cent 
increase. 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

3Sast Godavari (Plains) 

606 

714 

41-1 

Tanjore 


601 

680 

14*4 

Malabar 


483 

679 

40-6 

Soutb Arcot . . 


600 

620 

240 

V izagapat am 


469 

605 

28-9 

Chingleput 


424 

593 

39-9 

West Godavari 


365 

567 

55*3 

ISTortli Arcot . . 


366 

562 

51*2 

Tiimevelly 


384 

516 

34*1 

Trichinopoly 


396 

506 

27-8 

Madura 


343 

501 

46-1 

Kistna 


269 

413 

69*4 

Kamnad 


316 

408 

291 

Salem 


282 

406 

44*0 

Coimbatore . .* 


276 

395 

43-1 

Guntur 


259 

393 

61-7 

South Kanara 


282 

377 

33-7 

Chittoor 


20S 

274 

31-73 

iSTilgiris 


nr> 

212 

84-3 

Nellor© 


160 

204 

27-6 

Bellary 


166 

184 

10$ 

Cuddapah 


149 

17$ 

19-6 

Anantapur , , 


139 

174 

26*2 

Kurnool . • 

* 

liii 

160 

29*3 
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(From Aimu.il Eepurtb of the Director of Public Health, 19 Bd to 1944.) 
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[Bef erred to in paragraph 117] 


Productive irrigation works in the Province 





Capital 

Area 



Districts where 

outlay 

irrigable 

UTame of system. 

Year 

irrigated. 

including 

by the 


operated. 

arrears. 

complete 




of interest. 

project. 

(1) 

(2) 

(a) 

(4) 

<5) 




BS. 

A OB. 

Oauvery delta system . . 

3889 

Tanjore and Trichmo- 
poly. 

85,66,332 

908,374 

Srivaikuiitam anicut system . 

1889 

Tmnevelly 

3 7,75,903 

26,000 

Godavari delta system . . 

1890 

West Godavaxj and 

1,94,63,702 

840,000 



Xistna. 

Mehamattur anicut system 

1891 

South Arcot . . 

87,184 

5,200 

Thadapalli channel system 

1893 

Coimbatore 

3,77,446 

19,332 

Kalingarayau channel system 

1893 

Do. 

3,80,486 

11,843 

Vriddaohalam anicut system 

1893 

South Arcot . 

1,08,204 

15,569 


1893 

Chmgleput 

7,64,343 

5,411 

Marudur anicut system . , 

1893 

Tinnovelly 

60,122 

37,920 

Pennar river canal system 

1894 

Nellore 

70,60,802 

170,(HK» 

Arkenkota channel system 

1894 

Coimbatore . . 

,1,44,445 

6,900 

Tirukkoyilur anicut system 

1896 

South Arcot . . 

3,99,190 

28,000 

Shatiatope anicut system 

1895 

Do. 

10,80,661 

34,090 

**^Oheyyar anicut system .. 

1890 

North Arcot . . 

5,39,099 

23,629 

Oumhum tank system . . 

1896 

Xurnool 

86,373 

6,000 

Poiney anicut system . . 

1897 

Chittoor and North 
Arcot. 

3,03,918 

23,32 1 

Penar anicut system 

1897 

Madura and llamnad. 

1,08,36,664 

143,000 

Xistna delta system 

1898 

West Godavari, Kistna 
and Guntur. 

2,26,20,377 

968,009 

ISTandiyar channel system 

1899 

Trlchinopoly . . 

66,715 

7,296 

Lower Ooleroon anicut system . . 

1903 

South Arcot a, ml 

Tanjore. 

30,01,669 

no, 308 

Blistna East Bank canal exten- 
sion system. 

3913 

Kistna 

58,08,389 

8H,00{» 

Polavaram island system 

1934 

East Godavan 

16,09,274 

17,500 

Cauvery*Mottur system . . 

3034 

Tanjoro 

6,48,92,162 

332,000 

Kattalai system 

3929 

Triohinopoiy . . 

43,27,567 

72,207 



Total . . 

15,37,46,838 

3,87*£i02 
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[Referred to in paragraph 118] 


Unproductive or protective irrigation works in the Province 


Name of system. 

Year 

operated. 

Districts where 
irrigated. 

Capital 
outlay 
including 
arrears 
of Interest. 

Area 
Irrigable 
by the 
complete 
project. 

<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




RS- 

ACS. 

ICurnool-Ciiddapah canal 

1883 

Ouddapah and 

Knrnool. 

2,34,00,765 

130,282 

liarur tank 

1888 

Salem 

4,52,037 

6,887 

Vallur anicut 

3893 

Chingleput 

76,282 

5,216 

Madras water-supply and irri- 
gation system. 

1890 

Do. 

-18,68,918 

9,852 

IVJandorai anicut system 

1893 

South Arcot . . 

6,92,074 

16,000 

P.-i lar anicut system 

1890 

Chingleput and North 
Arcot. 

24,80,275 

82,718 

f •liicacole minor river 8> stem . 

1900 

Yizagai)atam . . 

2.80,220 

67,000 

Muniyeru system 

1902 

Kistna 

6,09,601 

10,580 

I>oiidapad tank . 

1903 

Guntur 

1 ,40,004 

250 

\'ej ur tank 

.1007 

Nellore 

03,353 

1 , 170 

Samleni system . 

1907 

Cuddapah 

1,64,727 

4,500 

Vtmakur tank 

1 907 

Guntui 

1,25,403 

460 

fan^anialie8wara,i)uram tank . . 

1908 

Do. 

71,664 

290 

\uamasaniudram Bcrapcru tanK. 

1910 

Nellor<* 

73,573 

1,000 

Hajipiiram tank .. 

1911 

Do. 

:J, 1 1 ,883 

700 

Ponnalur tank 

1911 

Do. 

2,18,649 

1,000 

Markapur tank . . 

1911 

Ivurnool 

1 ,29,340 

1,701 

Nagavalli river system , . 

1913 

Vizagapalam . 

17,87,066 

27,668 

V'enkatapuram tank 

1918 

Ktimool 

3,84,921 

340 

Bhavanasi tank . . 

1919 

Gimtur 

2,66,491 

841 

Yellanur tank 

1919 

Anantai>ur 

2,69,707 

926 

pjuijapatti reservoir system 

1919 

Trichinopoly . . 

3,39,276 

2,500 

Siddapur tank 

1919 

JKiirnool 

8,04,486 

1,000 

NiiKavaram anicut and HuppI:^ 
<*hanneL 

1919 

Cuddapah 

1,09,890 

894 

.\J opad reservoir system 

1921 

Nclloxo 

23,47,820 

12,500 

Ivanniyamijalayam anicut 

1922 

t^oimbatorf* 

1,11,071 

400 

'I’holudur reservoir system 

1920 

— 

26,22,78 I 


’f’hippayapalem project . 


Kurnool 

5,84,216 

- 

liaaavanna channel 



5,89,780 

. 

})uvvalcru project 



1 ,47,515 

.. 

l 'diithorabhalla scheme . . 

1043 

Coimbatore . . 

7,484 

800 

Mahadevapuram tank proJe<*t . . 

1943 

<?otlavari 

0,269 

1,500 



'Potal 

4.18,67,550 

389,264 


29a 
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Appendix No. 7 
[Referred to in paragraj)h 1 20J 
Note on minor irrigation works 

Minor irrigation works play a large part in the welfare of tixe x-><>opl©. 
They are scattered all over the countryside and almost all of them are 
oC very ancient origin. It is difficult, at this distance of time, to say 
whether all or any of them have been dug by man or whether they arc 
merely depressions where water had collected and where in order to 
impound such water bunds had been put up from time to time. The 
chances are, that tanks are of both kinds. The larger tanks especially 
should have been the result of vast human labour such as could bo 
oominanded by the kings in the earlier c^poohs of Indian History. Ilxe one 
point that is indisx:>utable is that no tank has Ixeen dug within recent 
memory. In this respect, the minor irrigation system presents a striking 
contrast to the major systems of irrigation. 

2, It is also a note that unlike in the largo systems of 

irrigation the problem with minor irrigation works is not xxiiraarily one of 
extension and d©velo|)ment, but the very urgent one of conservation 
and maintenance, prevention of retrogression and the restoration of 
works to a certain minimum standard of efficiency : for, minor iixigation 
has a ixroductive as well as a protective value. It is porhax)s in this 
view that there is a justification for not keeping caxxital and exx>enditure 
accounts separately for minor irrigation works. The x>rotect.ivc asx^cc^t 
of minor irrigation was noticed as early as 1878 by the Famine Commission, 
who, speaking generally, said that the true value of irrigation works 
is to be judged by the direct protection afforded by them in years of 
drought by the saving of human life, by the avoidaticc of the loss of 
revenue remitted and of the outlay incurred in costly measufes of redief. 
Further, minor irrigation tanks arc usually to be found in areas where 
other sources of water-suxiply are rare and secondly, even from a non- 
agricultural point of view, water for cattle as well as for the (^onsuinx)tion 
of human beings, is in many places afforded by these tanks. From an 
administrative and agricultural xiomt of view, tlic^ very vastness of their 
number invests them with considerable financial importance to the ryot 
as well as to the Government. The Irrigation Commission of 1 9()l-"liH)3 
have estimated the number of tanks at not less than 40,000 including 
small river works in the figure, tt is very doubtful if this number bas 
increased since then. The chances arc, on the other hand, that a (jertaiu 
percentage of the works has ceased to be sulficdently useful. 

3. There is a general concensus of opinion among officers who ixavc 
dealt with the maintenance of minor irrigation works and among tin* 
intelligent lay public that there has been systematic <kiterioration, 
showing itself in the neglected condition of the suxxply channels and thtJ 
unremitting silting up of the bed level of the tanks and in a general 
insufficientjy of the water for the ayacut determined by the Tank Resto- 
ration Scheme Party and registered as such for each tank. A groat deal 
of remission is being allowed even in respect of tanks which, from a 
technical point of view, conform to the standards mentioned by 
the Tank Restoration Scheme Parties. This happens <n'-en when 
there is an adequacy of rainfall in that tract, and in spite of 
the rules for remission being fairly stringent. In one and tixe same 
village, differences are noticeable between tank and tank, depending 
on the extent of foreshore cultivation. Figures gathered from the No. 20 
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and No. 5 (Kainfall and Remission) accounts of certain villages substan- 
tiate this statement. It is safe to assume that, if not merely, total loss 
of crop but partial losses which are not benefited by remission rules 
and secondly the fact that in almost all the ayacuts under the minor 
irrigation tanks, irrigation is supplemented to a considerable extent 
by draw-wells are both taken into account, then, the deterioration in the 
minor irrigation system has undoubtedly been considerable. Figures 
for remission all over the Presidency are not readily available, but even 
such figures as are available will show that remission is given when there 
is no failure of rain. This can only be due to defects in individual tanks. 
It is this difference between tank and tank in a particular tract as well 
as the general decay of the system that requires investigation. 

4. Historically, the importance of minor irrigation works was brought 
to light by the Famine Commission of 1878. Even at that time the 
Commission felt that the tanks were deteriorating and that it was neces- 
sary to adopt a systematic policy of maintenance. The Commission made 
certain recommendations to this effect, the chief among them being the 
creation of the Tank Restoration Parties. It is interesting to note that 
it was the Famine Cotnmission that first adumbrated the policy of handing 
over tanks that have an ayacut of less than 200 acres to the Revenue 
department. The Commission also recommended that smaller tanks 
irrigating not less than 50 acres shoxild, after being brought up to the 
standard", be made over to the villagei*s and that tanks watering less 
than this area should be handed over to the villagers as they were and 
that finally tanks irilgating less than 10 aci'es should be handed over 
to the ryots without any wet assessment being charged' for irrigation 
under them. These last recommendations of the Comxnission do not 
appear to have been carried out. The important recommendation of the 
Commission, namely, the creation of a technical staff to bring the tanks 
to a certain standard, was given effect to early. The Tank Restoration 
Scheme was commenced in 1883 in the Madura district, and since then 
was extended to other districts. Most of the minor irrigation basins 
have now been surveyed and memoirs prepared for them. The 
method adopted by the Tank Restoration Scheme Party is briefly as 
follows : Survey parties were formed for the purpose of preparing a 
detailed record of all the works in each main drainage line. A map was 
then prepared for each minor basin showing all the minor basins with 
groups and sub-groups, each work being surveyed and its catchment area 
worked out and recorded. Detailed maps were then prepared for the 
minor basins showing the x3osition of each woA with longitudinal sections 
of all tanks, detailed sketches of masonry works and notes indicating the 
work to be done to put each work and channel into repair. Statements 
of financial and hydraulic details were then prepared with a descriptive 
memoir of each work in which information was given as to standard 
levels, flood discharges, storage capacity, etc. Finally estimates for the 
repairs to be executed were prepared. Thbse particulars excepting the 
detailed estimates have been embodied in the memoirs. In the beginning 
of the century, the Irrigation Commission reviewed the work of the 
Tank Restoration Scheme Parties and recommended a vigorous prose- 
cution of the scheme. The repairs suggested by the Tank Restoration 
Scheme Party have been carried through in most cases. The present 
technical position of the minor irrigation works is conditioned by the 
memoirs of the Tank Restoration Scheme Party where they exist. In 
other words it is the Tank Restoration Scheme Party standard that is 
being maintained at the j)resent» day. Administratively, a general 
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policy of limiting the expenditure on a particular work to five times the 
revenue derived j^om its ayacut is being followed, though, of coxirse, in 
special cases this rule is relaxed. Tanks having more than 200 acres 
ayacut are under the charge of the Public Works jDepartment- while tanks 
having an ayacut of less than 200 acres are under the control of the 
Revenue department, the technical aspects of the maintenance of the 
latter tanks being in charge of the minor irrigation staff, the Public 
Works Department being consulted wherever necessary. 

5. It is easy to see that this system of maintaining the tanks by 
reference to Taiik Restoration Scheme memoirs leaves much to be desired. 
It does not appear that the question of providing a permanent technical 
staff for not merely keeping up the Tank Restoration Scheme standards 
but for the more important purpose of altering the Tank Restoration 
Scheme memoirs to suit the changing conditions was ever considered. 
In this connection, the analogy of the Settlement Party which forms 
part and parcel of the revenue administration of the country is relevant. 
It is recognized that once in thirty years conditions with res£)eet to price 
level, yield of crops and other circumstances that iniluenoe the f>rie(^ 
of produce necessitate a revision of the land revenue settlement, Tlu‘ 
existence of the Settlement Party helps in the incidence of reveniu* 
conforming to altering economic conditions. But it is a grave defetd 
in the administration of minor irrigation works that since the Tank 
Restoration Scheme Party, which may be compared to the original 
Settlement Party, prepared the memoirs, no such permanent technical 
machinery has been kept going in order to provide for altering conditions. 
The necessity for such a staff was felt by Colonel Smart, the then Chief 
Engineer in Madras, in his evidence before the Irrigation Commission, 
The relevant portion of his evidence is as follows : — 

‘"No satisfactory system of maintenance after a work has been 
placed in thorough order under this system has yet been devised without 
which it is a matter for serious consideration whether we. should go on 
spending large sums on earthwork of tanks which witliout up-ki^(‘p 
deteriorate year after year and w'ill again in five or six years require* 
repairs. The subject is one of great importance and may bo dealt with 
at an early date by the Revenue and Public Works departments. It 
is possible that nothing can be done without legislatioir.” 

It is true that Colonel Smart was merely referring to the noccssit\’ 
for the establishment of a proper irrigation staff, a defect which has to some 
extent been remedied by the establishment of the Minor Irrigation 
Staff ; but it cannot be denied that he was troubled by the absemee 
of a technical machinery which would make the memoirs and other 
repairs conform to the supply of water into a tanlr on the one hand and 
the needs of the ayacut on the other. The (tonsequence is that, at the 
present day, repairs are being conducted so as to confomi to hold and 
out-of-date irrigation memoirs, which in view' of the fact , that neither 
the supply of water into the tanks nor the capacity of the tank to hold 
water are the same as they were when the memoirs w'(u*e prepared, 
renders a great deal of the work done in repairing the bunds aiid sluices 
of tanks of very little use to the ryot. This goes to the root of the defect , 
and therefore requires to be examined in greater detail. 

6. Starting from the beginning, it may be seen first that rainfall 
to-day is not what it was about thirty years ago. Many of the irrigation 
memoirs are at least thirty years old, though some are of later origin. For 
example, the Tank Restoration Scheme Memoir for KrishBagiri taluk 
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was prepared in 1892-93. The average rainfall on which the Tank 
Restoration Scheme figures are based was then 43-40 inches. The 
average rainfall for the last 20 years is 32-73 inches showing a decrease 
of nearly 10 inches. It can also be stated that during the major 
portion of 12 years, i.e., 1918, 1920, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1931 
and 1935, the rainfall has been very much less than average, working up 
only to 23-43 inches. This is another important fact, for, if in a period 
of 20 years two -thirds of the periods shows less than the average, it 
cannot be said that the average is a very true one or that the advan- 
tage of having good rains during one-third of the period is very consi- 
derable, for the waters cannot be stored up to be of any use to the 
ryot in any subsequent year. Fui*ther, the heaviest rainfall recorded 
in 24 hours in the year 1892 was 5-9 inches. Subsequently, this figure 
has fallen to 4-5 inches in the years 1930—32 and 1934. During the 
other years it has never exceeded 3 inches. These figures taken for 
ICrishnagiri taluk may be compared with figures for other tracts in the 
Presidency and it is doubtful if they will not be supported by similar 
conditions. There are various reasons for this decrease, such as dis- 
afforestation and the conversion of large areas of well wooded lands 
into arable lands and there are also perhaps other reasons of a 
meteorological nature : but the fact of decrease is any how clear and from 
thc^ point of view of the minor irrigation tanks , this naturally means a 
lesser supply than before. Too much reliance cannot be placed on the rain- 
fall statistics available in the various rain-recording stations. The main 
stations are the taluk offices. It cannot J?e said that the rainfall recorded 
at the taluk office gives a correct idea of the rainfall of the entire taluk. 
To begin with the policy of establishing these recording stations not by 
reference to any meteorological considerations, but by reference to 
administrative convenience is itself one of very doubtful wisdom. There 
are some natural points of vantage in each smalltract of country and rain- 
fall should be recorded at such points. These sometimes depend on the 
contour of the country and the alignment of its hills and there is every 
likelihood of there being vast differences in the amount of rainfall within 
very short distances. This is especially observable in ICrishnagiri taluk 
where the rainfall in the Barur area for instance and the Maharajagadai 
valley, though within a distance of 10 miles, certainly exhibits vast 
differences. Therefore, the diminution of rainfall which has been noticed 
above will have to be viewed with the qualification that while it is true 
for the region immediately surrounding Elrishnagiri itself, it is by no 
means a true indication of the rainfall in the whole taluk. There are 
regions in the taluk the rainfall of which is much less. 

7. Secondly, even such of the water as falls on the catchment area 
of Minor Ii’rigation tanks does not reach the tanks because of extensive 
cultivation in the catchment area. Originally, most of the catchment 
area consisted of jungly uncultivated and hard soil and all the water 
falling on it reached the tank. The amount of soakage was negligible. 
With the pressure of a growing population on the soil practically the 
entire catchment ai^ea of the tanks has become cultivated. The greater 
the density of the population and the rate of acceleration of the increase 
in population the more is the tendency to reach out for lands of lesser 
fertility and lands which at an earlier time had been left waste, even 
deliberately either for the use of the community for such purposes as 
grassing or in the foreshore of tanks in order to allow free flow of water 
to the tanks. It is difftcult to dispute this fact that foreshore cultivation 
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is by no means ancient and considering that the foreshore of a tank 
is usually favourably situated from the point of view of the agriculturists, 
the long continued abstention of the villager from cultivating such 
lands can only be due to a certain amount of foi’esight and deliberate 
understanding of the harmfulness of such cultivation. At the present 
day however the catchment areas of ihe tanks i*ight. up to the foreshoi*e 
in many eases are fast being brought under cuitiva-tiou, though some of 
these upper catchment lands are infertile. An investigation of tln^ 
Maharajagadai valley of Krishnagiri taluk for instance, shows that 
lands lying on the very slender margin of j>rofitableness have been 
brought under cultivation in recent years. The catchment of the upjper 
tanksTin this valley lies in the vicinity of resserve^ forests and x)opulation 
is not very dense in the valley and yc^t pressin-<.‘ on the soil is felt, very 
acutely. In the same valley lower down 'i:>opulatio!i is ])ressing on the 
soil to such an extent that (Uiltivation has reaclnnl thc^ hill slopes that 
lie in the foreshore of some of the ta-nks. From tlu> ]n)int of view of 
water supply to the tanks this ploughing up of the oixtclumnit , up to 
the foreshore, loads to the soil be<^omi ng loose and g(*tt.iiig washed down 
into the supply chamxels and blocking the frta^ pa.ssag<‘ of wat-tu* into 
the tanks. It is a well-known fact that th(‘. sup]>ly <*Jia-nn(‘ls tlnmiselvi^s 
are not being attended to by tln^ ryots w'hos<‘ dutv' it is to attend to 
them. There are various reasons for this negUud., sn<‘h as th(‘ br<^aking 
np of the old commxxiial life hi the villages, but wha-tciVta* t.h<‘ caust% this 
neglect is an important problem that has to be faced. 

8. It has been seen that thej^e is first a reduction in the rainfall and 
second that even such of the rain as falls on the c?aichment does not 
reach the tanks. The third feature to be observed is that the tanks art* 
unable to retain even the water that reaches them . 1'’his is diu% to t.h<* 
silting up of the bed level of these tanks. From a- Iaboi'ator>' point of 
view this silting up oair be studied in the smalk*.!- t-anks. It is true that 
the problem arises in connexion with the big as w^cll as tln^ small t.anks, 
but it is easier to study it in the small tanks as in the (aiso of large i anks 
the vastness of the sisse of the tank bed to some extent masks the rate 
at whieh the silting up is going on* It is observed curiously enough 
that this silting does not spread uniformly all over t,he hod of the tank ; 
on the other hand, it appears to follow certain natural lines of flow <d* 
the incoming water so that wo find that the silting up is first in a s<u‘ies 
of mounds and then, when the low loved spaces IxdAVCMMi these mounds 
get filled up, entirely oix one side of th<^ tank. Theret is no doubt thai 
side by side with this, there is an imporcioptibk* in(*,r<*ase in the bed level 
all over the entire area also but Ihe exisfein^e of ih(*r fi^atxire mentioned 
above more or less divides the tanks into taco parts a high level axnl 
a low level part, thus reducing the ofFectiv<* storage <ja])a<*-ity of the tank. 
It is to be observed that i bis tendtuK^y for t-h(% bod level to risi^ is 
riotujeable near the sur 7 >Ius weir. In s<mie oases wlieretbe ridge forxxxed 
by the inflow of sand and <varth has not had time to asscH itself the tank 
bed is full of water in small pockets whieh an* .surfoundt^d )>y th<*se 
ridges. This water does not reach the sluice, so that at any time- i)f low 
rainfall the ayaeut is not benefited. Threes ianks w'er<* studitxl with 
special reference to the problojnn mentioned abov'^e. V<*nkatagoundan 
^nk in Kamandoddi village in Hosnr taluk, (inimampalli tank of 
Kammampalli and Kannandahalli big tank in Krislinagiii taluk. In 
respect of Ohinnampalli tank, in order to find out th^’* <*xtent io which 
this silting up has gone and the consequent reduction of the storage 
capacity, complete levels were taken and the result shows that the dates 
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given in the Tank Bestoration Scheme Memoirs are thoroughly nnreliable 
if the present position is taken into account. 'The tank has an’ayacut 
of 11 acres but taking the existing capacity, and a duty of 5 acres per 
million cubic feet of water which is equivalent to a duty of 60 acres to 
a cusec to a base of 140 days, the tank can command only 3 acres. As 
a matter of fact, it is getting one tilling as against four fillings mentioned 
in the memoir. Even if two fillings are taken into account the tank can 
irrigate only 6 acres. It is thus indisputedly clear that about 50 per cent 
of the ayacut is beyond the irrigable capacity of the tank. This silting 
up and consequent reduction in capacity often leads, especially in the 
case of tanks getting one or two fillings, to the peculiar position of the 
tank itself surplussing without being of any I'eal use to the ayacut. 
In the remission accounts of many villages one is often puzzled by the 
rcmiark that the tank sixr 2 :>lussed but that at the same time the ryots 
complain that there was not sufficient water for the lands. As a mattei* 
of fret with the reduced capacity and a flood tank level which is fixed, 
the tank is bound to surplus even with a reduced supply and the com- 
plaint of the ryot that this surj)lussing has not been of much use is a true 
and correct one. 

9. This silting up of the tanks would appear to he an old phenomenon. 
It was noticed as early as 187S by the Famine Commission There is 
not muc^h doubt that in years gone by, the tanks must have been very 
much deeper than that they are now and that they must have had greatei* 
capacity. If the Commission of 1878 noticed that the beds of the tanks 
wore getting silted ixp, then it is not necessary to emphasize that since 
then there must bave been silting up at an alarming rate. Taken 
by itself, this silting irp of the bed level is a problem of greater importance 
ilian any other single j^i’oblem connected with the minor irrigation system. 
Fven now the process is^going on unchecked with the result that many 
tanks are gradually getting abandoned as they ai*c fast approaching 
the level of the suri'ounding roads side. If this jDroeess goes on unchecked 
it is not impossible to visualize that within the next 30 or 40 years a great 
jnany of the existing tanks will cease to be in use and will therefore have 
to ho abandoned. Iix that case, one might very well ask whether there 
is any purpose a t all in the vast expenditure that goes on year after year 
in repairing the bunds and sluices of minor irrigation works. The cau.ses 
of this silting U]> are ax^parent. It is due to the constant "washings of 
eixrth fi‘om the cjatchment area, a process which has been accelei’ated in 
the recent x>«^st, as has already been noticed, by the conversion of the 
uucadtivated and jungly areas in the catchment into ploughed arable 
land. The problem, however, is so vast that on the face of it, it ajxpoars 
almost impossible ta find a right solution for it. As a matter of fact, 
the very vastness of the problem may be a cause of its not having been 
considered so far. It has been pointed oxxt by cei'tain technical exjxerts 
tliat wben the run-off of the catchment of a tank is largo in comparison 
to the tank <^a{>acity as in the case of the first tank in a chain of tank 
.so that tank surpluses freely and for long peiiods, then it is x^ossibk^ 
that a proportion of the light silt in suspension will be x^assed off with 
tlie. surplus water. This, however, touches only the fringe of the x)i‘oblem 
because it only affects the lightest silt in suspension and it is anyway 
injurious when tbe surphxs of one tank forms the sux^ply of another. 
This chain system of tanks is not uncommon. As a matter of fact, 
wlien there is a chain aiTangement of tanks, the first tank the catchmeixt 
of which is to sxxpply a nuihber of tanks lower dowix brings such a large 
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amount of silt ; tliat the silting up of the first teaik is very great. The 
only method of studying the problems of the tanks is by taking up chain 
by chain. Most tanks in South India form a link in such a chain and the 
problems affecting each chain are certain to be peculiar. In the case 
of one chain the predominant evil will be foreshore cxiltivation with 
ill-defined and haphazard water courses sxipplying tank after tank. 
In another chain there may be defined chamiels, the surplus of one tank 
leading on to another, and here the problem of the siltmg up of these 
supply chann els is very important . While, therefore, the gen oral features 
will remain the same in most tanks, alteration of emphasis will be found 
in individiral chains and tanks, and consequeiatly each chain will have 
to be studied by itself. In all those chains, the most important problem 
to tackle is in resiiect with the first tank in the chain. In the case of 
such a tank, the evil of foreshore cultivation is fraught with great dangei* 
as it will affect a very large number of tanks lower down. With rosxiect 
to the genej*al xJi'oblem of silting up Col. Ellis in his Manual of Irrigation, 
remarks ‘ ' many of the tanks have been impounding silt for centuries 
and have lost very considerable x>roportions of their original cax>acities 
to the great injury of the crops under them. No effective remedy for 
this has been discovered and the problem is one which becomes incrc^as- 
ingly serious as time goes on.’’ 

10. On the technical side the capacity of the tank was fixed by the 
Tank Restoration Scheme Party, by adopting what are known as 
Dickens ” or “ Ryves ” formulae. Both of these biiefiy stated are 
as follows : — D.C.M.P. where (D) is the maximum fiood discharge, 
(M) is the area of the catchment in square miles and (P) is a power less 
than unity and (C) a coefficient fixed with reference to the nature of the 
catchment and the intensity of recorded rainfall and with Records of 
actual floods in parts of the same area in similar. catchments. In Madras 
Province (P) is taken to be either as two-thirda or throe-fourths of 
unity, as a rule, and the coefficient (O) at a numerical figure between 
300 and 500. It is indisputable that none of these figures adopted for 
working out this formulae can be the same to-day as they were about 
25 years ago. As has been seen above (D) which is the maximum flood 
discharge is altered by the diminution in rainfall. The effectiveness of 
the supply to the tank has also been diminished. The coefficient lias 
therefore to be altered- It is immaterial whether it is (P) that is lessened 
or (C) but undoubtedly in interpreting the formula the numericals have 
to be changed. The original figures adopted do not give a correct 
account of the volume of water that flows into the tank from the catch- 
ment area. But the figures now adopted for repairing the tanks are 
based on the formula as worked out above by the Tank Restoration 
Scheme Party, in most oases, thirty years ago. Eurthor, the Tank 
Restoration Scheme Party have fixed the full tank level with reference 
to mean sea level and the surplus weir of a tank is fixed at this height. 
The maximum water level of a tank Is fixed by reference to the head 
of flow over the surplus weir and is usually between one and two feet 
above the full tank level. The height of the bund is further calculated 
to provide for at least three feet above the maximum water level. The 
sluices of a tank are further fixed at such a level in the bed that they 
command the maximum ay§icut proposed under the tank. Now if m 
easy to seeiihat if the full tank level of a tank is of a fixed height and 
the bed of the tank goes on rising, then very much more water should 
now be flowing out of the tank through the surplus weir thar^ before^ 
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because, obviously tbe capacity of the tank is less than what is used to 
be, due to silting. The capacity of a tank is calculated by the formula 
one-third area of the waterspread multiplied by the depth of water 
at the full tank level over the silt of the sluice, taking it as the cone as 
shown below in figure 1 . 


I’.T.L. 



Fia, 1 


If the bed of the tank is as shown in figure 2 below then the capacity 
of the tank will not be affected as the water in the concave portion will 
remain in the tank itself. 



Fxa. 2 

This however, ia not what we see. On the other hand, the silting 
up noticed in paragraph 8 creates various patches in the beds and is 
more as given in figure 3 below. 





Fxa* 3 
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This naiturailly rodlucos the ca»psi»ci‘fey of "bli© tank if fliG fomixila mcii- 
tioned above is used, taking the full tank level as a fixed height over the 
mean sea level. It may be argued that the capacity will not be altered 
but that there will be a greater extent of foreshore sirbrnersion. This 
is quite wrong for what will happen is, not a greater extent of foreshore 
submersion, but greater escape of water over the sxrrphis weir. 

11. It was noticed above that the sluices of a tank are fixed by 
reference to the highest land fixed for the ayacut, but as a resxxlt of 
the constant silting \xp of the bed we find that in many tanks the sill of 
the sluice is very much lower than the bed level. In many instances 
the water has to fall down to the sill to a depth of 4 to 5 feet carrying with 
it the silt. The tunnels of the sluices are usually small, in some cases 
9/3". The general result is that the barrel is often checked with silt. 
This is one aspect of the problem. The other is the existence of waten* 
in the tank, but as a result of the silting up of certain portions of the bed, 
the water not reaching the sluices. This latter is a very widesx>rea<l 
phenomeuoir and is due also to the reduced capacity of the tank, the 
original ayacxxt being far too extensive and the sill of the shiice being 
placed at a high level. This is sxxecially to be seen in large*-, tanks where 
the original vast supply justified the placing of tlie slixice ait a fairly 
high level. In such cases a low level sluice is callexl for. Now the ryots 
generally bale out this water or dig leading <‘hannels towards the shxitics 
but this in turn leads to the deposit of more mud, in the sluitjes. These 
defects in the sluices will clearly show the need for a revision, and for 
fixing the sluices at more favoxxrable spots. The origiixal calculation of 
the capacity of tlie tank as one-third area of waterspread nixxltiplied l>y 
full tank level height from sill level will now have to be worked out with 
respect to different figures. Theoretically no doxxbt the raising of the sill 
level of the sluice will lead to the possibility of extra land of higluu* 
levels being brought under the ayacxit bxxt it is most important to nott- 
that the raising of the slxxiee is due to another consideration as a result 
of reduced receipt of water into the tanks. paradoxically enoxigh 
what is called for is raising the level of the sluice and lessening the exteuxt 
of the ayacut in moat ca ses, with the exoex)tions meixtionx^d above. 

12. The remedies to be suggested for improving the condition of the 
tanks fall under two heads, first, those that can be carried oxxt by local 
officers even by conforming to the existing rules and by tlm mere expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of extra zeal and diligence and second ; those 
that call for legislative changes and imx)ortant altei'ations of policy. 
The former are obviously within the realm of immediate pi'acticability. 
But they only touch the fringe of the x>roblem and it is by a bold policy 
of radical change with respect to fuixdamentals that any lasting benefit 
can be achieved, 

13. The first remedy lies in the prevention of indiscrimimxte foreshore 
assignment. As has already been pointed oxxt, a great dt^al of the original 
catchment area of the tanks that xxsed to be xxncultivated jxingly land 
has now been brought under cultivation. As this catchment area 
approaches the foreshore this evil increases in proportion, so for as the 
tanks are concerned. The cultivation in the foreshore itself sends down 
silt into the tank directly and if further narrows the waterspread by 
encouraging small and apparently petty encroachments that have a 
tendency to corrode by imperceptible degrees till a final dimension of 
dangerous proportions is reached. This, in addition to the bxmding np 
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of the foreshore, does not allow the water to flow into the tank freely 
from the catchment area. This is the case, when as most frequently 
happens, intensive crops like paddy and vegetables are grown. The 
question arises whether such wholesale prevention of all assignments 
either in the foreshore of a tank or in the more extensive regions above 
comprised in the catchment area are possible, and secondly whether 
it is possible to demarcate certain portion of foreshore as definitely 
objectionable. On the face of it, it would appear that it is difficult to 
define the limit or the possibilities of restriction but bearing in mind 
the main principle of the inadvasibility of foreshore assignment each 
individual case will have to be dealt with on its merits. It may, however, 
be pointed out that lands which are sloping towards the supply channel 
on either side of it shoxrld, as far as possible not be assigned, as also 
those lying on that part of the foreshore from which the undefined su,pply 
to the tank which does not come direct through the supply channel 
flows. Lands which are registered as tank-bed should bo zealously 
guarded and any cultivation in them evicted straightaway. Lands 
found registered as poramboke should be retained as such and 
if privately owned already shoiild be given a dry classification and wet 
cultivation discouraged emphatically. In resettlement operations the 
practice of not registering any foreshore land under the sources in question 
and of generally* retaining such lands as ‘"dry” is being followed but 
sometimes they are registered as wet lender a different source. Lven 
this would appear to be dangerous and may be a voided in the ii^terests 
of the tank. These sirggestions are made Avith rofei'ence to lands wliich 
arc either now registered as porambokc or wdiich are at the disposal of 
the Government. 

14. In rcvSpect of the lands Which are alreacl y j>rivatel>^ o\vued the 
desirability of encouraging dry crops alone as already mentioned in the 
previous paragraph may be considered, the reason ])eing that cultivatioax 
which is not very intensive is less likely to impound a great deal of ^vater 
or to loosen up the soil to a very considerable extent. Poll owing the 
same principle it may be stated that in sucii lands in x)refereneo to cereals 
or xmlses, ©ncouragomont of gardeirs and to|)© cultivation in general will 
be a beneficial policy becaxise then there will be less (corrosion of the 
surface soil. In carrying out this poli<*y it is certainly to bo remembered 
that the pressure of a growing population on the soil Tia.s to be reckoncKl 
with and that any how the areas under (cultivation have to bo increased . 
Since the foreshore of all the tanks, takojx together with the catchment 
areas cover almost half the countryside, a severe and lop sided emphasis 
on the x>rincix)les enunciated above is perhajis likely t(.' affect the ryots. 
A certain extent of assignment is therefore to bo taken as an evil to be 
accquiesced in, and mere concentration on jiroviding for a good supx^ly 
of w’-ater to the tanks rejected as the redurtio ad ahsurdum of x>^n‘blind 
enthusiasm. But tox>«M should he (encouraged. It has the further 
advantage of affording a much needed diversion fiom the blind x^u.rsuit 
of wet and dry crops and is in the long run likely bo he more remuma'ativc . 
It will b(^ w^ell to take statist! (is with the aid of the purpose in view, to 
begin with in the <^*ase of the bigger tanks having an ayaeut of more than 
100 acres. A register may bo maintained on .sxicli linos. When thc'sc" 
lands are owned by Government pi*eferential assignment should be for 
tope cultivation. By x>i'opaganda and en.couragement by liberal grant 
of loans, privately owmed lands should also be brought under topes- 
T'hc raising of a tope no doubt (;alls for capital and this may driven out 
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the needy villager who asks for assignment after a year or two of eivayi- 
jama cultivation as is happening now. It may, however, be possible 
to find lands for such persons elsewhere in the village. Further the 
larger land owners shoixld first be approached to lead the way in ihis 
matter. There has, of late, been a tendency to grow mangoes and limes 
in many areas and all that will be necessary hereafter will be to give 
siijSSoient xDoint and direction to this tendency. Another policy thaii 
can be tried is the conversion of foreshore areas into grazing ground and 
other commuiial porambokes wherever pot>8ible. In many villages 
grazing ground and other porambokes form quite a considerable extent. 
Where possible, these can be converted to imassessed and corresponding 
extents of unassessed lands in the foreshore converted into porambokes - 
This is unlikely to cause any hardship. In the case of privately owned 
lands, it will be worthwhile adopting a policy of exchange. The success 
of this policy, it is needless to state, will depend very largely on the 
enthusiasm and sympathetic propaganda of local officers. A further 
method of preventing foreshore lands from depositing silt into the tank 
is by the planting of “nanal” reeds. This can be taken uj> as part of 
the scheme of maintenance and will not involve any great financ*ial 
outlay. 

The importance of vari or water course porambokes is often not ro^ilizcd. 
The water supplies to a tank consist of a number of such streamlets 
that thread their way through the flowing contours of the countryside 
collecting the waters of the high level lands on the way. Officers ha%''t‘. 
a tendency to isolate the actual vari and consider cultivation in th<^ 
larger area registered as vari to be unobjectionable. This is a short- 
sighted view. In original settlement, it was apparently realized that the 
usefulness of a water course depended on the lands on either side of it 
to a certain breadth remaining uncultivated and on hard su,rfa<M> so that 
water may flow iiito the vari without any obstruction and without carry- 
ing loose earth. To this end, vari porambokes usually consist of largcu* 
extents than are occupied by the varis themselves. Tlie prest^.nt tondcnc\v 
to ignore this and to limit the vari poramboke to practic^ally the a<^tual vari 
with a small, very small extent on either side, is one tha,t; should be 
avoided. 

15. The proper maintenance of supx)ly channels is out^ of. the most, 
important remedies. These, it may be truly said, form the Cindrolla 
of the Minor Irrigation system of South India. The protection of the 
supply channels consists of preventing their silting up and of <dfuiring 
them periodically of jungly undergroM^th. But this vital as]>ec5t of the 
maintenance of irrigation is now being left to the ryots, Theor<^tu*ally, 
the principle of inviting the co-operation of the villa gc‘. community an<i 
of compelling the ryots to shoulder some liability, is justifiable, but 
if in practice the programme leads to nothing more than the periodical 
penalization of persistent neglect on the part of the ayaciitdars, thoTi 
it is high time that the policy is drastically altered. Espt^cially so, 
when the worlc involved affects the vitality of the entire irrigation system . 
The OomiJulsory Labour Act is at the j>resent day brought into o pf nation 
only when the channel roaches a state of utter and teiiibh^ disn^pair, 
till, in fact, it roaches a stage when it actually blocks the wati^r c^oxning 
into the tank. The consequence is that jmxoh of the work that i.H being 
don© by way of I'epaiiing the bunds or the sluici^s goes to utter ^vaste 
when the supply channel is neglected and periodically depOBits a great 
deal of silt into the tank. The system of leaving tfxe mainttmam*© of 
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these channels to the ryots has not worked well. This is within the 
experience of every officer. It may be an unfortunate fact, but the 
sooner the inevitability of the danger if the present policy is followed, 
13 realised, the better. The main reason for this, is the disintegration 
of the village community and the death of a common village conscious- 
ness and interest. This in turn is due partly to a policy of a. spoon feeding 
and benevolence practised by the Government towards people who 
had been generally accustomed to look after themselves to a considerable 
extent and further to the increase of absentee landlords who have 
come to look upon agriculture not as a vocation or a method of living, 
but merely as a means of investment of money earned elsewhere in 
moi'e profitable occupations away from the village community. This can 
be seen with great emphasis in villages where there is a preponderance 
of Brahman landlords. It is, therefore, very difficult to get together 
the villagers to co-operate and clear the supply channels especially in 
the case of large tanks and in the case of tanks whose ayaoutdars live 
in 3 or 4 villages. Together with the application of the Kxidimaramaih 
Act only in extreme cases, which alone will justify the imposition of a 
penalty, the deterioration of the supply channels has been going on at 
an alarming rate. It may also be pointed out that even under the 
ICudimaramath Act when the work is done by the Department, the rates 
for even the clearance of under growth, are so high that above 4 or 5 
hundreds of rupees are spent in many channels for this purpose, and the 
consequence is that the amount spent for the actual clearance of silt 
is very little. This aspect of the work is often only partially accom- 
plished .Once it is recognized that village consciousness is dead and that 
absentee landlordism has come to stay then obviously the only remedy 
is to transfer this work from the ryots to the Government and to include 
the silt clearance in the supply channels as part of the regular work of 
maintenance. This will lead to the work being attended to with greater 
frequency, not merely at a final stage of disrepair. The Compulsor;v’ 
Labour Act has to be amended so as to provide autcmatically for the 
levy of a charge in respect of this work. The x>rinciple of the Government 
themselves undertaking a porcion of such work has l)een recognized 
under the new accelerated programme. 

16* To the idealist who is bent on rural reconstruction the idea of 
further sapping the already feeble self-reliance of the ryot is rej^ugnant. 
But the death of ‘‘ Kudimaramath ” was forced on the attention of the 
Irrigation Commission more than thirty years ago. The Commission stated 
‘'We are repeatedly assured that the maintenance of the tanks was 
not satisfactory and that Kudimaramath was practically dead 
W© are ourselves reluctant to admit that so valuable an institution is 
really dead and past restoration.” It will be idle to deny that thci 
process has been proceeding since then with accelerated intensity. The 
Irrigation Commission as well as others have traced this to the policy of 
the State readily taking up the responsibility and i-eadily taking action in 
matters where, in an earlier day, the ryots had to look after themselves, 
but as noticed above, this is but one side of the question as it neglects to 
< 5 mphasize the breaking up of the communal life in villages and the 
increase of absentee landlordism. Even if it is accepted as true, tlxe 
{rotate cannot at this distance of time, revert to the atutus quo ante and 
leave the works to the almost absent mercies of the ayacutdars. li* 
should also be pointed out that before the advent of a policy of main- 
tenance even such work as the Government now undertake hke raising 
t he bunds to a safe standard formed part of the work done by the lyots. 
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Bven to day this is so in Mysore State. The se^^aration of certain items of 
work into ryots' work ha>s not been done by reference to the historical 
fact of these items alone having formed part of the ryots shai*e from time 
immenioriaL It is easy to see that it was because the Tank Restoratioti 
Scheme Pai’ty laid emphasis on maintaining the bunds and sluices at 
certain specified standards of efficiency tiiat the work is being don(3 on 
those lines. It so happened that silt clearance called for no technical 
standards nor any technical skill. As for custom, it would ax>peai' that 
before the advent of a policy of maintenance, the tanks had more' or less 
to be looked after by the ryots- Kudiniax-amath is thus an accid('nt. In 
view of these circumstances, the only way to protect the tanks is to 
levy a cess and carry out silt clearance. The bait to village sclf-rclianc‘<.' 
can be always provided for by the issue of a notice to the concerned ryots 
before undertaking the work, but the w'ork itself should nc'cessarily ibnn 
part of the general upkeep- This will allow ryots who arc willing to do 
the work to escape the cess, and at the same time will not allow tlu'- 
tanks to deteriorate. The main remedies with regard to supply channels 
are thus (1) the inclusion of repairs to them as part of tlu' woi-k of g(*m‘ral 
maintenance, (2) the provision for the levy of a portion of t.lu^ (charge of 
the cost and not as at }Dresent, the full charge x)lus a ])enall->', if the work 
is not done by the I’yots, (3) the inclusion of this work in the eir<*l(* system 
l)roposed to be adojjted for tank repairs, (4) a sti'ict intc^rprotation of tlu' 
expression “ silted up ” so that accumulation is avoided. Th(*s<* 
remedies ai'o a halfway house between total abolition of ryots' initiative' 
and complete Oovernmeut control and action and will while* tr\dng to 
keep up village self-reliance whore it c'xists, not blindly <'X.p(‘ct. it- wiiK'rc* 
it is absent to the detriment of a tank. 

17. Even with the existing rules the ofHct'rs in charge* (tan ado]>t 
certain measures to keep the channels in good condition (I) (loinplaints 
have been frequently made by ryots that kudinia.raniath not ice's ar(* b<‘ing 
issued at a time when they arc busy with sowing and t i*a.nsplant ing. 
The necessity for the issue of notices is felt at. ja.niabaneli and by th<‘ 
time they arc issued it is July or August. J’liis is eindoubte'dfy (h<* 
wrong time-. During azmoish, JRcvenuo Inspe'ct-ors shemlel he'. a,sk(*d to 
report on the condition of siqiply channels. The* Divisiotial ()fli«*e‘r 
should maintain a periodical in which these* r<*marks are* <*nte'r(*d a, ml 
notices issued to the ryots by December or January, so that tlu\Y do 
the work after harvest is over. All such works should he* in<*lud(‘d In tin* 
Minor Irrigation Programme for the year and should be (*liminat(*(l if 
the work is already done. By jamabandi the Divisional OfTic<‘r should be* 
in a portion to eliminate the work or incjli-idt^ tlu* work in flu* .Minor 
Irrigation Programme. The ryot should not (jaU(*d away from his 
legitimate avocation and the method mentionc'd ahovc^ t,akt's this int*^ 
consideration. (2) It has been found from ('xpt'rience that in inan\* 
divisions the provisions in the Compulsory I-rabour A{4 insistitig on t.liV 
penalty amounts being spent in the village from which they w<‘r(^ (?oIIect<'d 
cither on the same work for the repairs' of which th<*y wt'n* c.oIl(‘<J(‘fl or 
on some other work, has not been properly given to. Thn n'snii 

has been that .such amounts have unnecessarily lapsed to 
It is necessary that a separate register should be maintaiiu'd t.o show tin* 
amount of such penalties available for cacih vinag<'. Tlu'v should Im* 
adjusted towards kudimaramath work or othc'r works in* the villagt*. 
The present kudimaramath register is inadoc|uato* (3)*A gr<'at deal of 
the silt that is carried by the channels can be arr(‘>st('d at the (rntrancH^ of 
the channel into the tank by digging a pit in the Ix^d of the supply 
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channel, over which the water should be made to flow. This will collect 
fche silt into the pit. Another pit should be dug nearby and the sand 
in the first pit should as soon as the first pit gets filled, be thrown into 
the second. Otherwise by heaping the sand nearby, it again gets washed 
into the tank. The village community, Local fund contractors and 
others should be given free use of this sand. This experiment has been 
tried with considerable success in certain tanks in Krishnagiri taluk. 
It can be worked at first in the smaller tanks where the quantity of silt 
is likely to be inconsiderable and also in tanks where experience has 
shown that fillings are not in one big instalment but in several small 
ones ; for in the former case in a few hours the pit is likely to get filled 
up. It will be easy to utiHze the services of the village establishment 
for this purpose. Figure 4 illustrates this 



18. The removal of the silt that has already accumulated in beds 
of tanks is an impossible task. If further silting up is prevented, it will 
bo a matter for satisfaction. Certain remedies followed with success 
are detailed below : — (1) The rules for permission to quarry earth from 
tank beds should be interpreted in a very liberal way. At present such 
applications have to be scrutinized and orders passed and very often 
ryots are penalized for cither (a) taking more than the quantity applied 
for, (6) for non-domestic and non-agricultural purposes, (c) for taking 
it before the issue of orders. The earth in the tank bed is a definite 
encumbrance to irrigation, its existence there is useful to no one and its 
removal an undisguised blessing. In such circumstances the purpose 
of either insisting on applications or for making a distinction between 
agricultural and non-agricultural uses and domoestic and non-domestic, 
in fact, between anyone use and another, is not apparent. On the other 
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hand the policy should be to encourage the ryots to remove earth from 
tank beds. The general prohibition of not taking the earth from too 
near the bund alone need be insisted on. It is needless to say that the 
ryots should on no account be allowed to dig below the level of the sluice. 
(2) In preparing the tank bunds, earth is at present being taken from pits 
dug in the bed. No system is followed in digging them, but they are dug 
here and there in haphazard way. If they are dug as far as possible 
starting from near the sluice and proceeding in a parallel line to the bund 
and are also of uniform size and depth, then there will be a uniform 
lowering of the bed level at that part of the bed where most of the water 
finds its way. The pits should before the work in the bund is finished, 
be connected together. They will present a chain like appearance, 
somewhat like this : — 


SliUlCK 




This experiment has been tried with success in Krishnagiri and 
Hosm' taluks. (3) Since all the water finds its Avay or has to find its way 
to the sluice, silting up is greatest near the sluice. It is difficult to prevent 
this when water is full in the tank, but when a leading channel has to be 
dug to take water to the sluice it should always be made to take a curve 
on nearing the sluice, so that the silt may be concentrated at the curve. 
The channels in the Tanjore delta are usually made to take a zig-zag 
course and it was explained to the writer by an aged lyot th«nt the purpose 
of such zig-zagginess was to catch the silt in the ]>oekcts, where, the 
channel curves. (4) The rush of silt into the sluice is usually preveiited 
by a masonry silt wall in front of the sluice. A better method of aeshieving 
the same re i It will be to us© planks for the shutters in two or thrtu^ 
sections, one or more planks to be used depending on the amount of watt^i* 
in the tank. A masonry wall in front of the sluice is of no imo when 
water is very low or very high in relation to the wall, but only when the 
water is of a ctitain height. Komovahle planks su. h as are used in the 
Tanjore delta, serve the purpose more cftcctively. J;; 'This hasM)c»en tried 
in one tank in Krishnagiri taluk with success. 

19. The position of the sluices in many tanks leaves a great deal to 
be desired. As noticed in paragraph 11, there is watcT in inaitv tanks 
without reaching the sluice. In uch cases the practice fidlowed* h\’ flu* 
ryots is to dig a leading channel to the sluice. It is alsc^ not unusual 
to put up a wide circular bund in front of the sluice artel bale th<* \eat(‘r 
into this artificial tank- The height, of the sluice is, of course, condit ioned 
by the height of the highest land in the ayacut. But, as has been not i<*e<i , 
very few tanks are able to command the origina' ayacut. It* is within 
the experience of local officers, that a tank registered as <dasB 1 1 is in 
fact only a class III or lY source. Th reducing of the ayacutsof such 
tanks is a wide problem involving loss of revenue ; but a step shoukl 
be made in this direction at least in the case of tanks in respect of which 
there has been continuous remission over a series of years. Thi* elimi- 
nation of such lands from the ayacut involves no loss of revenue to 
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Government but diminishes the correspondence and inspections involved 
in granting remissions and further helps to g ve a truer account of the 
tank and its ayacut capacity. This involves the creation of a temporary 
special staff and the financial aspects thereof will have to be worked out. 
In the second place, the question of having a high-level and a low-level 
sluice may be considered with reference to the position of such sluices 
in relation to the possible extent that its height will enable it to command 
on the one side, and on the other, the amount of remission saved by that 
extent of the ayacut at least being brought under cultivation. It is to 
be noted that this problem of having two sluices arises mainly with 
respect to the larger tanks. As already noticed, in the smaller tanks, 
the sluice needs shifting only to a higher level. Where this is not possible 
silt shutters should anyhow be provided. There are various other points 
to consider such as the need for refusing all transfers of land from dry 
to wet and the encouragement of transfers from wet to dry. This 
process is in the right direction. The mere fact that a person has been 
paying penal water rate for a number of years should not entitle him to 
a transfer of the concerned field to wet. Turther, in repairing bunds, 
the question of sluice leakage should always receive attention. With 
a leaking sluice, the best of bunds is useless. The sluice should always 
be so modelled as to admit of inspection without breaking open the bund- 
A telescopic system of sluice modelling has much in its favour. Thirdly, 
the present, No. 20 account of the village in which rainfall is recorded is 
not of very great use. A proper tank register should be maintained. 
This should contain, in addition to the number of fillings that each tank 
gets and the number of times it surplusses, columns for inspecting officers 
to note their remarks. These remarks should be scrutinized at jamabandi 
and should form one of the methods of gathering information for pre- 
paring the Minor Irrigation Budget. It is interesting to note that in 
the neighbouring State of Mysore, such a register is being maintained. 
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Apfekdix No. 8 

[ deferred to in paragraph 1 ;2 6 ) 

List of irrigation schemes sanctioned under the Orotv More Food Campaign 
up to March 1945 

Dowlaish'waram Circle 

1. Extension of irrigation under the Kalipatnam scheme, tiding 
Mutyalapalli Perupalem scheme. 

2. Excavating the Kondapadu channel and its branches from junction 
canal above Muddapuram lock. 

3. Providing irrigation facilities to Kalava];>udi lands. 

4. Peravaram pumping scheme. 

5. Excavating a channel for the extension of irrigation under the 
tail end of Relangi channel. 

6. Providing irrigation facilities to lands in Gumparru, etc., villages 
by remodelling the Kodamanchili channel and its branches. 

7. Excavating a diversion channel on the right side of Rameswaram 
channel. 

8. Excavating a new Penikeru channel. 

9. SenapaUi lanka scheme. 

10. Excavating a channel from spout No. 15-R of Cuthinadevi 
channel to irrigate Patha Injaram lands. 

11. Providing irrigation facilities to 560 acres in Kaldhari village. 

12. Extension of irrigation under pipe-sluice at M. 19 — 5 — 468 feet, 
right bank of Bank canal — New Vadapalam scheme. 

13. Extension of Sakinetipalli weir channel and extending Vasista 
left flood bank. 

14. Providing irrigation facilities to S. No. 256 of Kalix)atnam. 

15. Avidi scheme. 

16. Extension of irrigation facilities to certain lands inciudcfl in tht‘ 
Polavaram island project and extending the Polavaram main (*hannel 
to irrigate Outhinadevi and Vemavaram villages. 

17. Providing irrigation facilities to certain dry lands in \'e<iifha 
village, 

18. ELomarajulanka scheme. 

19. Extension of irrigation under Nimmakayala Kothapalli eiianncL 

20. Providing irrigation and drainage facilities to lands in Kannr and 

other villages. 

21. Mahadevapuram tank project. 

22. Dendulur pumping scheme. 

23. Extension of Vadlur-Teiali channel. 

24. Extending irrigation under Sesharayudu codu channeL 

Madras Circle 

26. Constructing an aniout across the Pillaj>eru and c»xcavating a 
channel to improve supply to Mopad main channel. 
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26. Forming a new tank in Mogalicherla village. 

27. Constructing a bed regulator across the Pambaleru river. 

28. Fonvilantha Kalathur scheme. 

Bezwada Circle 

29. Improvements to the Enikepadu aqueduct. 

30. Improvements to Bapatla East Swamp Brain, etc. 

Anantapur Circle 

31. Formation of a new tank in Motor Chintalapalli village. 

32. Construction of a dam across the Kutalavanka at Gazulapalli 

33. Constructing a reservoir across the Gargeyapuram vagu. 

34. Constructing a reservoir at Chhma-Tekkur. 

35. Constructing a reservoir across the Paleru at Owk. 

36. Chagalamarri project. 

37. Bestoration of the Beerappa cheruvu. 

38. Excavating a channel from the right banl?; of the Pennar to irrigate 
lands in Gangavaram and Vibrampuram villages. 

39. Diverting supplies from Jyothivagu into the Ganganapalli tank. 

40. Vogur-Vakkamada project. 

41. Bestoration of the Bayapuram tank. 

42. Excavating a supply channel to the Gottur Malli Devarayacheruvu . 

43. Bestoration of the Titakal tank. 

44. Bestoration of the Mallapanakeri tank. 

45. Bestoration of the Peddadasaripalli tank. 

Trichinopoly Circle 

46. Bestoration of the Klovathattai tank. 

47. Bestoration of the Ponneri tank. 

48. Formation of a tank across the Upper odai, Omandur village. 

Coimbatore Circle 

49. Uduthorahalla project (anicut scheme). 

50. Bestoration of the Nilambur tank. 

51. Improvements to Badathalav tank. 

Tan j ore Circle 

52. Providing direct source of supply to Konakodugalar drainage 
irrigation from the Cauvery. 

53. Drainage improvements to Angudy and Pasar lands. 

54. Constructing a notch across Cauvery Agaram channel in Vanagiri 
limits. 

55. Providing direct source of irrigation from"^Oauvery to Padugai 
lands between the Cauvery and Elodamuruty. 
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56. Excavating a channel for irrigating lands in Vanarangudi and 
Sathanur villages. 

57. Excavating a right side channel from Vadakkanandal anicut 
across the Gomnkhi river. 

58. Excavating Maruthangndi channel from Palavar. 

59. Providing irrigation facihties to lands in Arantangi taluk by 
extending Cauvery-Mettur Project irrigation. 

60. Providing irrigation facilities to Vallam Perambur and Nagathi 
villages from Pillai Voikal No. 3. 

61. Providing irrigation facilities to certain lands in Pajendram and 
Narasanaykapuram villages. 

62. Shifting the head of the Koiladi Thirappu channel. 

63. Providing direct source of supply from the Cauvery to Pillai 
Voikal No. 2. 

64. Providing irrigation facilities to lands in Agara Elathur village. 

65. Constructing a surplus dam at Kona-Kattu Odappu in Poovambur 
channel. 

66. Improvements to Karangalar drain. 

67. Extension of irrigation under Cauvery Kondanar channel. 

68. Excavating a straight cut from the existing flap outlet across the 
Adappampallam drain to the Cauvery. 

69. Restoring the distributary and piping open off takes for improving 
irrigation in Nemmeli village. 

70. Providing irrigation facilities to a dry block of 82 acres in 
Kurungudi village from Vadavar. 

71. Providing irrigation and drainage facilities to lands in Eambaya- 
natham village. 

72. Constructing a sluice at mile 3/7 of North Bank <^anal and 
improving the M: Puthm channel course in rear. 



[Referred to in paragraph 130] 

8taiemeni showing the water -raks per acre which were in force mider certain productive and unproductive works in the 
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Water-rates in Tanjore district under the Tanjore District Gauvery 
Water-cess Rules. 


Under the. Grand Anient canal system 
or through Vadavar system for 
regular irrigation of crops. 

1 On dry lands in ryotwari or pro- 
prietary villages including minor 
inams. 


I’or 

For 

For 

For 

first 

second 

dufasal 

third 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

l. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

BS. A. 

0 0 

7 8 0 

22 8 0 

3 12 


2 In manavari lands 


14 00 700 21 00 380 


3 On lands in proprietary villages 10 0 0 

recorded as wet. 


780 17 80 3 12 0 


Water supply otherwise than tTvrough 
the Grand Aniout Canal system 
or Vadavar system. 

1 On dry lands in ryotwari or pro- 10 0 0 780 1780 312(> 

prietary villages including minor 
inams. 

2 In manavari lands .. .. .. 900 7001600 380 

3 On lands in proprietary villages 7 80 780 16 00 3 12 0 

recorded as wet. 
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Appendix No. 11 


fHeferred to in paragraphs 214 and 216J 

Percentage of general population depending on several varieties of cereals 

Percentage of population depending on 




Cholam. Cumbu. 

Bagi. 

Korra. 

Varagu. 

Samai. 

Maize. 

Total 

mll- 

iets. 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1 Ganjam 

89 



11 





11 

2 Vizagapatam . . 

91 

1 

3 

6 





9 

3 East Godavari. 

100 







. . 


4 West Godavari. 

90 

0 


1 

.. 




10 

6 Klstna 

76 

21 

2 

1 

1 

(other 

grains). 




25 

6 Guntur 

67 

23 

9 

11 

.. 




43 

7 Kurnool 

36 

26 

10 

6 

15 

10 

(arika). 



66 

8 BeUary 

66 

21 

2 

1 

11 




35 

9 Anantapur 

64 

7 

1 

9 

6 

24 

(others). 


*• 

46 

10 Cuddapah 

26 

21 

17 

86 

2 

(others) 




75 

11 Nellore 

60 

20 

16 

10 

5 

(others). 



•* 

50 

12 Chingleput 

SO 


•• 

20 




. . 

20 

13 South. Arcot .. 

70 


10 

20 


. . 


, , 

30 

14 Ohittoor 

62 

3 

8 

33 


. . 

3 

I 

48 

16 North Arcot . . 

67 

7 

6 

18 

2 




33 

16 Salem . . 

66 

3 

4 

26 

2 



. . 

35 

17 Coimbatore . . 

58 

11 

11 

20 





42 

18 Trichinopoly . . 

62 

8 

15 

11 


3 

1 


88 

19 Tanjore 

96 

2 

1 

1 





4 

20 Bamnad 

66 

4 

7 

16 


9 


, , 

35 

21 Madura 

66 

18 

8 

12 

1 




34 

22 Tinnevelly 

94 

1 

3 

2 





6 

23 Malabar . . 1 

24 South Kanara J 

»No information. 








25 The Nilgiris . . 

97 



2 


1 



w 



[Referred to in paragraphs 228 and 229] 

som with main food and nm-food crops ^ area sown more ihm once^ ayid net area cropped from 1920-21 to 1944-45 

Area under food crops {000 acres). Area under non-food crops (000 acres). Total area Area sown Net area 
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Apfbnbix No. 13 

[Referred to in paragraph 214] 

Normal area under food and non-food crops, 1944-45 


District. 

Total area 
sown. 

Area under 
food crops. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Area under 
non-food 
crops. 

Percen- 

tage. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


ACS. 

AOS. 


ACS. 


Vizagapatam 

2,241,760 

1 793,680 

80-0 

448,080 

200 

Bast Godavari 

1,356,190 

1,167,220 

84-2 

218,970 

15'8 

West Godavari 

987,100 

862,060 

87-3 

126,040 

12*7 

Kistna 

1,249,070 

961,470 

77-0 

287,600 

23 0 

Cfuntur 

2,413,490 

1,602,290 

66*4 

811,200 

33 '6 

Kurnool 

2,123,560 

1,416,980 

66-7 

707,670 

33-3 

Bellary 

2,629,920 

1,664,230 

61-8 

906,690 

38-2 

Anantapur 

2,062,890 

^ 1,447,920 

70*2 

614,970 

29-8 

Ctiddapah • . 

1,160,600 

863,010 

760 

287,490 

26-0 

Nellore 

1,476,920 

1,332,790 

90-2 

144,130 

9-8 

Ohingleput 

983,920 

867,730 

88-2 

116,190 

11-8 

South Aroot 

1,682,300 

1,090,130 

68' 9 

492,170 

31-1 

Ghittoor 

913,740 

728,960 

79-8 

184,790 

20*2 

K'orth Arcot 

1,471,170 

1,036,420 

70-4 

434,760 

29-6 

Salem 

1,944,210 

1,660,910 

80-3 

383,300 

19'7 

Coimbatore 

2,286,430 

1,663,690 

68*4 

722,840 

31-6 

Trichinopoly 

1,613,340 

1,243,810 

82'2 

269,630 

17-8 

Tanjoro 

1,522,220 

1,396,810 

91'8 

126,410 

B'2 

Madura 

1,446,290 

1,064,130 

72*9 

391,160 

27-1 

Ramnad . 

1,321,000 

963,610 

721 

368,290 

27-9 

Tinnevelly 

1,426,620 

940,680 

66'9 

486,040 

34*1 

Malabar 

1,808,890 

1,286,800 

711 

623,090 

28*9 

South Kanara 

766,490 

691,190 

90-3 

74,3(K) 

9*7 

The Nilgiris 

102,710 

37,940 

36-9 

64,770 

63*1 

Province 

36,709,620 

27,462,260 

74-8 

9,247,370 

26-2 
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Estimakd production of rice {paddy OOQ tons), 1D24-25 to 1944-45— oont. 

District 1935-36. 1936-37. 1937-38. 1988-39. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 1942-43. 194.3-44. 
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Total paddy .. .. 7.284 7,166 7,239 6,120 6,667 7,687 7,396 6,886 7,361 7,643 

ConvtTlcd into riee 000 

tonse7ptrMnfc .. 4,880 4,795 4,850 4,100 4,487 5,150 4,955 4,614 4,932 6,054 



Appbndk No. 15 

[Referred to in paragraph 220] 

Nomd production of millets (husked), 1944-45 
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Appendix Ko. 16 

[Beferred to in paragraph 216] 

Population of Madras Presidency by Districts 

(Estimated Population in 1944 and 1945.) 

Total area of the Province, 126,160 square miles. 
Number of towns, 407. Number of villages, 35,430. 



(•000s) 

(•000s) 

Density 
l>cr eq. mile. 

( OOOs) 

( OOOs) 

Districts. 

1931. 


1041. 

1941. 

1944 

(probable.) 

1945 

(probable.) 

<i) 

(2) 


(3) 

(1) 

(5) 

<6) 

V izagapatam — 

216 






Agone'y 


221 

;1\ 

3,063 

4,001 

Plains 



.1,025 

600 f 

Bast Godavari — 







Agency 

Plains 

211 

1,680 


272 

1,800 

74 \ 
743 J 

2,21-1 

2,177 

West Godavari 

1,223 


1,380 

558 

1,430 

1 ,537 

Kistna 

1,264 


1,444 

410 

1,500 

1 ,528 

Ountur 

2,036 


2,277 

305 

2,353 

2,381 

Nellore 

1,486 


1,670 

203 

1,661 

1,673 

Cuddapah . . 

949 


1,057 

178 

1,092 

1.103 

Kurnool 

1,025 


1,146 

351 

1,184 

1,108 

Bellary 

970 


1,061 

184 

1 .070 

1,086 

Anautapiir 

1,050 


1,171 

174 

1,210 

1,224 

Madras 

647 


777 

26,810 

822 

837 

Chingloput 

1,665 


1,824 

500 

1,874 

1,807 

Chittoor 

1,447 


1,632 

277 

1,601 

1 ,7 1 3 

Kortli Ai’cofc 

2,267 


2,578 

555 

2,680 

2,713 

Salem 

2,<i34 


2,809 

406 

3,000 

3,065 

Goimbatoro 

2,445 


2,810 

305 

2,030 

2,070 

South A root 

2,455 


2.000 

620 

2,656 

2.6,73 

Tanjore 

2,386 


2,563 

685 

2.610 

2.638 

Trichinopoly 

1,944 


2,101 

496 

2,281 

2.303 

Madura 

2,105 


2,447 

511 

2,514 

2,560 

Bamnad 

1 ,830 


1 ,980 

412 

2,022 

2,03‘0 

Tinnevelly 

2,047 


2,245 

520 

2,306 

2,320 

The ISTilgiris 

160 


210 

214 

224 

220 

Malabar 

3,534 


3,920 

671 

4,048 

4.1O0 

Soutli Kanara 

T,372 


1,524 

370 

1 ,570 

1,580 

Total . . 

44,205 


40,342* 

' . . 

50,1100 

51 ,«700 

♦ Urban — 7,866 — IG per cent. 

Kural — 41,477- 

— 84 per cent. 



States — 







Pudnkkotta! , * 

. . 

401 


488 

372 


Banganapalli 


aa 


45 

174 


Sandur . . * . . . 


14 


16 

95 
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[Referred to in paragraph. 220] 

Details of imports and exports of jowar and hajra hy sea and rail for 
the years 1938-39 to 1945-46 



1938- 

39. 

1039- 

40. 

1940- 

41. 

1941- 

42. 

1942- 

43. 

1943- 

44. 

1944- 

45. 

1945- 

46 

CD 

(2) 

TOJfS. 

<3) 

TONS. 

(4) 

TONS. 

(5) 

TONS. 

<6> 

TONS. 

(7) 

TONS. 

(8) 

TONS. 

(9) 

TONS. 

Coastwise — 


Imports by sea. 





From — 









Bombay 

577 

54 

318 

300 

70 

6 

. . 


Sind 

107 

272 

154 

167 

47 

26,097 

16,523 

9,35 

British ports wiilun 
the Province. 

107 

37 

112 

•- 

126 

1 

65 


Kathiawar 

507 

(M 

123 

250 

112 

1,876 

292 


Foreign 

1,388 

598 

707 

717 

355 

27,980 

16,880 

9,357 

From Burma , . 

411 

882 







Total by aea 

1,799 

1,4S0 

707 

717 

355 

27,980 

16,880 

9,357 


JBy rail. 

(Figures in railway maunda) 27*2 maimds = l ton 


From — 

Orissa 

Central Provinces 
iJombay . . 
Kajputana 
Bihar 

ISTizam’a Dominions 

Mysore 

i’eritral India 

TTnited Provinces 

Punjab 

Delhi 

Bombay Port 
Karachi . . 
Calcutta , - 


2,225 1,504 

15 

278,437 60,301 

1,682 5 

3 5 

24,866 1,524 

412,224 220,633 
529 140 

6,456 9 

2,609 812 

495 


1,557 3,502 

122 1,781 

10,972 111,020 

5,444 

175,673 91*271 

79,150 316,467 

337 

2,555 6,129 

1,711 18,672 

406 


13,868 4,481 *5 

41.006 =* 

45,635 66,379 

16,347 

5*,706 168*572 
72,964 1,033 

25*812 108,970 a 

64,891 390,746 -g 

1,100- I 

17,061 is 

1,807 1,197 


1 


TotaUin railway maunda). 


Total in tons 

Total imiiorts by «ea and 
rail In tons. 


727.546 204,486 

26,748 10,825 

28,547 12,805 


271.747 555,038 

0,991 20,391 

10,698 21,108 


229,682 817,302 

8,438 30,029 

8.703 58,009 


Particulars ar« 
not available. 
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Details of imports and exports of jouar and hojra by sea and rail for 
the years 1938—39 to 194 —46 — co .t. 



1938- 

1939- 

1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 

1946- 

— 

89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

(1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9> 


TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS, 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 



Exports oy sea. 





Coastwise — ■ 









To— 









British ports within 

112 

35 

110 

. . 

. . 

14 

. . 

7 

the Province, 









Bombay 


25 

97 

182 

.. 

. . 

.. 

09 

Kathiawar 

Travancore 


103 

• • 



322 

1,093 

350 

Total . . 

112 

13 

207 

132 


836 

1.C93 

456 

Toreign — 









. Ceylon 

1 

1 

3 

21 

2,725 


. - 


Straits Settlements 

. . 

. . 

2 


. . 


. . 

. . 

federated Malaya States. 

1 


1 

1 



.. 


Total by sea . . 

114 

164 

213 

154 

2,725 

336 

1,093 

456 







(In railwas’’ maunds.) 



By rail. 






To— 









Bombay . , 

950 

18,387 

61,648 

12,^92 

68,497 

18 



Bajputana 

101 






Nizam’s Dominions 

23,938 

327,350 

4,020 

8,641 

'isa 

8 



Mysore 

2,021 

6,214 

2,987 

U 2 

1,521 

02 

§ 

s 

Orissa 

132 

21 

1,005 

69 

1,050 

8 

& 

o 

Bengal 

2 


21 

■ 40 


«, 


Delhi 



79 



C 

m 

Central India 



1 




.2 

S 

■United Provinces 



225 

4 



s 

g 

Calcutta . . 




, . 


403 

JSi 


Central Provinces 




984 

2,061 

68 

IS 

'1£ 

Bombay Port 





18,279 



J?* 

Pk 

Total (in railway maunds). 

27,144 

860,972 

69,986 

22,962 

81,696 

692 

Particulars are 




not available. 

Total in tons 

998 

12,903 

2,573 

844 

2,998 

22 



Total exports by sea and 
rai‘ in tons. 

Net imports 

1,112 

13,067 

2,786 

998 

6,723 

368 



27,435 

— 762 

7,912 

20,110 

3,070 

67,051 



Average net imports 

19,236 tons. 
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Appendix No- 18 

[Keferred to in paragrap' s 215 and 229] 

Production^ consumption and net imports of important food grains 




Bice. 



Wheat flour. 


Year. 

Production 
of rice in 
thousands 
of tons 
(000 being 
omutted). 

Net imp- 
ports of 

paddy and 
rice in tons 
of rice by 
rail and sea 
in the calen- 
dar year 
following. 

Supply of 
rice availa- 
ble for con- 
sumption 
in the 
calendar 
year. 

Imports by 
sea and 

rail. 

Export of 
wheat flour 
by sea and 
rail. 

Net Im- 
ports of 

wheat flour 
by rail and 

sea. 

<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

19S6-36 . . 

4,880 

328,526 

6,208,525 


. . 

. . 

1936-37 . . 

4,794 

818,567 

6,112,569 

43,827 

1,436 

42,391 

1937-38 . „ 

4,850 

823,512 

6,173,512 

46,863 

1,830 

45,033 

1938-39 . - 

.. 4,100 

682,623 

4.682,623 

49,334 

4,023 

45,311 

1939-40 . . 

4,467 

344,649 

4,811,649 

49.463 

4,098 

45,365 

1940-41 . . 

.. 6,125 

365,666 

6,490,313 

65,129 

4,111 

61,018 

1941-42 . . 

. . 4,955 

— 9,575 

4,945,425 

48,547 

8,466 

45,081 

1942-43 . . 

4,575 

— 244,910 

4.830,090 

81,926 

2,461 

29,465 

1943-44 . , 

. . 4,932 

— 52,755 

4,879,195 

60,309 

818 

49,991 

1944-46 . . 

, . 6.054 

Not available. 

Not availa- 
ble. 

Not available. 



Jo war and bajra. 


Chillies. 




Produc- 
tion in 
thous- 
ands of 
tons (000 
being 
omitted). 

Net im- 
ports by 
rail and 
sea in 

the next 
season. 

Supply 
of Jo war 
and Baj- 
ra availa- 
ble for 
consump- 
tion in 
the next 
year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Imports 
by sea. 

Exports 
by sea. 

Net sup- 
lilies. 


(8) 

l9) 

(10) 

ill)* 

(12) 

(IS) 

(14) 



TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

1935-36 

2,080 

1,076 

2,081,076 


• • 

.. 

.. 

1936-37 

2,011 

14,648 

2,026,648 

147,600 

915 

3,246 

146,170 

1937-88 

AOO 

1,760 

1 909 

27.410 

—955 

1,787,410 

1,908,046 

168,700 

201,800 

8,250 

8,386 

4,678 

6,746 

166,372 

199 440 

1939-40 

2,090 

7,472 

2,097.472 

197,000 

907 

6,646 

192,362 

1940-41 

2,039 

20,110 

2,059.110 

183.400 

843 

6,342 

178,906 

1941-42 

1,864 

3,070 

1,867,070 

174,722 

640 

6,419 

l!J8,948 

1942-43 

1,706 

67,651 

1,762,651 

186,620 

868 

8,798 

10,096 

1943-44 

1.789 

Not available. 

148,827 

2.601 

1,616 

149,712 

1944-45 

1,807 

Not available. 

139,450 

8,144 

2,083 

146.614 
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Production, consumption and net imports of important 
food grams — cont. 

Pulses. Sugar. 


Year. 

Pxodiic- 
tiQU of 
ljulses 
un- 

husketl . 

I7cfc 

ixuporta 
by rail 
and >)y 
sea lu 

the next 
season. 

Supply 
of luilses 
available 
for con- 
sumption 
next 
ycai . 

l^ro<l no- 
tion. 

Tniporta 
by rail 
and sea. 

Expoits 
by rail 
and son . 

Net 

sup- 

pllC''. 


(15} 

(16) 

(3 7) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 


'X’ONK. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS 

1935-36 

262,180 

189,026 

4,51,806 





1936-37 

250,350 

2S8,3l)0 

.530,240 

21,100 

77,607 

9, (.06 

89,0 1 1 

1937-38 

226,070 

251,066 

477,136 

20,700 

73,328 

1 1,55(> 

82.4 72 

'1 938-30 

206,710 

238,604 

445,401 

23,000 

- 78, 1 96 

6,972 

91 ,221 

1939-40 

250,470 

24-1,875 

495,315 

31,300 

66,551 

12,717 

85,104 

19-10-41 

277,230 

93,891 

371,121 

30,800 

44,029. 

1 .1 ,4 1 5 

72,408 

1041-42 

205,520 

78,851 

344,371 

80,800 

60,003 

35,702 

01,106 

1942-43 

215,000 

9,891 

224,891 

327,240 

38,612 

23,311 

3 12,51 i 

1943-44 

211,514 

29,032 

241,140 

435,200 

51,410 

23,530 

136,089 

1944-45 

270,040 

Not available. 

4.59,910 

Not available. 





Wheat. 


I'onantler. 


Production 
in toihs. 

Net imi)ort.s 
by rail and 
sea ill the 
next season. 

Supply of 

wheat a\aila- 
blc for cons- 
umption in 
the next 
>ear. 

Ai'reage. 

Yiehl <350 

lb. i)((i acre) 
Tons 

(pinduction.) 


(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 



TONS. 

TONS. 

TON,*?. 

TiJN.-. 

1035-36 

2,600 

10,133 

21,133 

120,717 

19,804 

19 SC-3 7 

2,000 

18,631 

20,631 

1 1 1 ,974 

17,496 

1937-38 

2,000 

20,331 

22,33 1 

100,46.. 

15,6‘K 

1938-30 

2,000 

18,709 

20,779 

85,063 

1 3,29 1 

1939-40 

2,000 

20,055 

22,055 

1 30,966 

20,163 

1940-41 

2,000 

20,3 45 

22,345 

130,062 

21,260 

1 941-42 

2,000 

21,894 

23,894 

U 4.286 

17,853 

1942-43 

2,000 

6,535 

8,53.) 

100,59n 

15,7‘.»8 

1943-44 

2,000 

10,739 

18,739 

96,615 

15,096 

J 9 14- 15 

2,000 

Net availabbN Not available. 

109. 496 

17.109 
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Appendix No, 19 

[ Referred to in pa ragr aph 226] 


Imports of paddy and rice for 1930-31 to 1945-46 


Year. 


Burma. 

French. 

Indo- 

.Siam. Others. Total. 

0) 


<2) 

Ohina. 

(S) 


(5) (0) 

Woroign impm'ts of paddy into Madras Presidency including (Xochin 

1930-31 

Quantity (000 tons) imported from 

98-5 1-6 

100*1 

1931-32 


106*3 

9-0 


115*3 

1932-33 


61*0 



61*0 

1933-34 


75*5 

’ 1*3 

3*1 

79-9 

1934-35 


82*1 

65*2 

34*1 

181-4 

1935-36 


89*8 

91*1 

18*6 

199-5 

1936-37 


27*0 

53*3 

1-7 

88*0 

1937-38 


28-3 

2*8 


31*1 

1938-39 


51*1 

16*1 

* 7*1 

74*3 

1939-40 


29*6 

145*2 

43*3 

308*1 

1940-41 


4*8 

29*8 

2 7 

37*3 

194 1-42 


0*4 



0*4 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1045-46 

1930-31 

Foreign imports of rice ^nto the Madras Proiuncc 
Quantity (000 tons) imported from 

331*5 3*5 0*1 

0*4 3.35*5 

1931-32 


416*8 

14-9 

2*3 

0*1 434*1 

1932-33 


377*1 

20*6 

14*5 

0*2 412*3 

1933-34 


523*8 

24*1 

53*3 

0*3 601*5 

1934-35 


659* S 

26-6 

242*1 

0*7 929*2 

1935-36 


795*0 

7-3 

65*7 

868*0 

1936-37 


680-4 

1*8 

8*6 

G90-8 

1937-38 


679*4 

0-1 

0*1 

679*6 

1938-39 


683*2 

0-5 

0*3 

684*0 

1939-40 


759*5 

44-3 

18*7 

0*2 822*7 

1940-41 


491*5 

16-1 

0*7 

1*0 509*3 

1941-42 


355-5 

. . 


. . 355*5 

1942-43 


16*9 



16*9 

1 943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- a6 

ISom- 

15*7 

Others. 

M’otal. 

P>om- Jh'Ui^aJ. 

15*7 

fMhtfS. Total. 


hay. 

(7) 

<8) 

(0) 

l>a> . 

(10) (11) 

(li) (Kl) 

Impoi'ts 

of paddy and rice by sea from other 

2irovinc(‘S in (000) tons 


Paddy. 

Faddy. 

Paddy. 

Hi<*e Riee. 

Rice. Rice. 

1930-31 

11*3 


11*3 

2*7 1*3 

4*0 

1931-32 .. 

7*2 


7*2 

2*3 5*8 

0-2 .S-3 

1932-33 .. 

7*9 

0*5 

8*4 

9*2 42*6 

6*4 58*2 

1933-34 

4*6 

0*8 

5*4 

7*9 2*5 

0*1 10*5 

1934-35 . . 

4*6 


4-6 

3*2 2-9 

(*.* I 

1935-36 .. 

7*6 

* 0*6 

8*2 

.3*0 0*9 

0-9 4-8 

1936-37 

4*9 

0*4 

.6*3 

1-.3 1*8 

3*0 ihl 

1937-38 , . 

4*1 

1*6 

5*7 

1-.5 6*4 

1*8 9*7 

1938-39 . . 

6*0 

0*1 

6*7 

I -7 5-3 

5-1 12-4 

1939-40 .. 

0-5 

1*0 

1*5 

1*0 0*9 

18*4 20*:5 

1940-41 

0*9 


0*9 

1*9 0*2 

7*7 9*8 

1941-42 .. 

0*2 


0-2 

0*8 

1 0 1*8 

1942-43 

0*1 


0-1 

0*1 

1-9 2*0 

1943-44 


* 7*6 

7*6 

(M 

62*3 62-4 

1944-45 . . 


19*6 

19-6 


11.3*2 113-2 

1945^-46 .. 

. . 

10*5 

10*5 

2-2 13*9 

108*1 124-;^ 
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Imports of paddg and rice for 1930-31 to 1946-46 — cont. 


Imports of paddy and rice by rail from other Provinces and States 
Paddy in 000 of tons. 





Central 



Total 

Year. 


BUiar/Orlsga. 

Province, 

Mysore. 

Others, 

paddy. 



(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

19a.V34 


6-9 

1 2 

1 6 


9*7 

19.34-35 


10-9 

71 

0-6 


18-6 

1935-36 


301 

19 1 

0-4 


49*6 

1936-37 


20 0 

19-2 

2-2 


41-4 

1937-38 


26-9 

14 0 

0*6 


41-5 

1938-39 


28 3 

10 3 

0-8 


39-4 

1931-40 


36 6 

16 8 

1-6 


65-0 

1940-41 


16*3 

lO-l 



26-4 

1941-42 


12-7 

0-4 

0-2 


13 3 

1942-43 

, . 

13‘5 

0-1 

0-1 


13-7 

1943-44 

. . 

2*2 

0-8 

. . 


3*0 

1944-46 

1946-46 

• * 

' ■ ^ Particulars uot available. 







Central 

Bihar/Orlssa. Pro- Punjab. 

Vinces. 

(10) (20) Ul> 

Rice in 000s of tons. 

Bengal. 

(22) 

Others. 

(21) 

Total. 

(24) 

1933-34 . . 


12-7 

36*2 

• • 

2*6 

1*5 

52*9 

1934-35 . . 


4-4 

30 3 

1-2 

, , 

1*9 

37*8 

1936-36 . . 


141 

35-9 

1-2 

, , 

0*9 

62-1 

1936-37 . . 


10-4 

42-0 

1-3 

0-8 

0 6 

65-7 

1937-38 . . 


1-8 48*7 

44-7 

1-7 

15-7 

0*4 

113*0 

1938-39 . . 


1 0 30-4 

67-7 

1-6 

4-8 

0-7 

105-2 

1939-40 . . 


. 0-7 27-6 

64-8 

1-5 

2 3 

0-0 

87-6 

1940-41 . . 


229 

24-2 

1-7 

0 4 

1*0 

50-8 

1941-42 .. 


0-2 17-6 

1-9 

1-3 

3-0 

6-6 

29-6 

1942-43 


10-6 

4-9 

0-7 

0-5 

M 

17-8 

1043-44 , . 

1 944- 45 . . 

1945- 46 .. 

.‘.’l 

..J 

0 1 1-8 23*6 

• Particulars not available. 

0-1 

0*2 

0-4 

26-2 
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[R. »f<nrr€M3 to in paragrraph 226] 

Export of paddy and rice^ 1930-31 to 1945-40 

Bice. 


Tear. 


Paddy to 


Straits 




Ceylon 

Ceylon. 

Settle- 

Malaya 

Total. 



(others 

negligible). 

ment. 

States. 



(1) 


(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

<6) 

(6) 



1 . Foreign ecrports — 000 tons. 



10.^0-31 

. • 

3 8 

96-6 

, . 

6-5 

101-7 

1031-32 


2-4 

66 6 

2-8 

1-7 

61-1 

1033-33 


2 0 

60 2 

3 0 

1-4 

64-9 

1033-34 


11 

72-5 

4 0 

1-6 

78-1 

l<"34-35 


4-2 

66-9 

4-5 

1-5 

72-9 

103 “-36 


41 

64-4 

4 3 

1-8 

70-4 

lf^3^-37 


0-7 

76 6 

6-4 

2-0 

83-9 

1037-33 


0 8 

79-1 

6-9 

2-3 

88-4 

103 <^-39 


2-6 

86-4 

10-1 

2-9 

99 5 

1030-40 


4 2 

85-3 

8-5 

2-4 

06-2 

1 040-41 


2-0 

103 2 

8-9 

3-4 

115-5 

1041-42 


25-7 

13i-0 

6-9 

2-0 

143-6 

1942-43 


7.7 

125 2 


* . 

126 2 

1043-44 


• • 

25-9 

. . 

. . 

25 9 

1 044-45 

, , 

, , 


• • 


• * 

1946-46 

. . 

, . 

. . 

, . 





2. Ficports to othtT Piomnces and Stoics ty sea 




Paddy 000 tons. 




Bengal. 

Travancore. 

Bombay, 

Goa. 

Total. 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

<U) 

1034-35 

• * * ft 

0 2 

, , 

, . 

0-2 

lf35-36 

* • • • 



. . 


1036-37 

1-8 


• • 

0-2 

’ *2-0 

1037-38 


0 5 

* • 


0-6 

1038-39 


0 1 

O-I 

1-4 

1-6 

1030-40 


. , 

1-3 

, . 

1-3 

104041 



* « 

0-6 

C-6 

3041-42 


, , 

0-5 

0-1 

0-6 

1942-43 


, . 


• ft 


1043-44 


1 0 



10 

1 944—46 


6-4 


ft « 

6-4 

1945-40 


. . 



• . 


1934-36 



Rice 000 tonB. 

0-1 

0-3 

1-4 

20 

1936-36 


. . 

• * 

0 3 

2-8 

3-1 

1936-37 


2-0 

. . 

0 3 

2-8 

6*1 

1937-38 


* , 

O-I 

2-1 

1-4 

3-6 

1938-39 


2-2 

« • 

2-4 

1-0 

6-6 

1939-40 


0-8 

• % 

3-1 

1-7 

6-6 

1040-41 


• • 

ft ft 

2-6 

2-2 

4-7 

1041-42 


0-1 

ft ft 

10 0 

1*3 

11*4 

1942-43 


# m 

* ft 

2-9 

1-3 

6-1 

1943-44 


0 # 

0-6 

« • 

. . 

0*6 

1044-46 


m m 

6-2 

. • 

. . 

6*2 

1946-46 


itm 

. « 

* . 

« » 

« » 
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Exjport of paddy aiid rice^ 1930-31 to 1945-46 — coiit. 

Exports to other Provijacea and 


Year. 

Bombay, 

]Sri2am''s 

Mysore 



(12) 

State. 

(13) 

(10 

(ir>) 

<16) 




Paddy 000 tons. 



1933-34 

1-1 

0-1 

0 3 


1*5 

1934-35 

1 *5 

0-1 

0‘S 


2-4 

1935-36 

1-3 

0*2 

0*5 


2-0 

1936-37 

1*2 

0-3 

0-3 


1-8 

1937-38 

0*8 

0-3 

0*1 


1 

1938-39 

0-9 

(>•2 

2-7 

0-2 

3-8 

1939-40 

3-2 

0-2 

2*0 

5-6 

1940-41 

1-0 

0-2 

1 -0 


2*2 

1941-43 

rarticulara not available. 



9*3 

1943-43 

1-2 

1*8 

0*2 


3*2 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

Particulars 

not available. 


I 'T) 

1*5 


Rice 000 tons. 


1933-34 

24*8 

31*4 

42 5 

0-3 

99*0 

1934-35 

15*5 

32*5 

72*8 

0*4 

121*2 

1935-36 

23*0 

38*7 

77*4 

0*5 

139*6 

1936-37 

36*8 

53*1 

47*8 

0-7 

137*9 

1937-38 

34*6 

53*8 

43*4 


131*8 

1938-39 

37*1 

60*1 

55*5 


152*7 

1939-40 

41*9 

86*0 

49*0 

*1*2 

178*1 

1940-41 

44*6 

37*7 

40*5 

0*4 

123*2 

1941-42 

Particulars not available. 



228*0 

1942-43 

84*5 

33*0 

25*8 

0*8 

153-1 

1943-44 

2*2 

3*2 

8*4 

10*2 

24-0 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

Particulars not available. 
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Appendix No. 21 


[Referred to in paragraph 2-9] 

Area under chief pulses in each district, 193G~37 to 1943-44 






1936- 

1937- 

193S- 

1939- 

1940“ 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 




37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

<1) 



(2> 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

<7) 

(8) 

(9) 




(i) Oreengram (00 acres) 





Agency 











iraujum 

Viz«igapatam 



156 

136 

164 

127 

140 

157 

15S 

143 

East Godavari 



58 

56 

54 

49 

54 

52 

54 

52 

West Godavari 



25 

15 

23 

28 

20 

27 

33 

26 

Xistna 



171 

187 

244 

247 

269 

252 

253 

464 

Guntur 



144 

143 

173 

20S 

190 

187 

302 

422 

Kumool 



5S 

52 

75 

70 

69 

75 

77 

79 

Itellaiy 



187 

152 

171 

1S4 

176 

200 

215 

203 

Anantapur 



49 

40 

50 

83 

45 

48 

72 

61 

Cuddapah 



4 2 

4 5 

12 

13 

42 

46 

43 

43 

A'cllorc 



269 

240 

205 

245 

228 

231 

245 

226 

Chingicput 



5 

4 3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

13 

3 

South Arcot 



23 

20 

30 

21 

24 

25 

27 

203 

Gliittoor 



6*^3 

4 4 

3-2 

3*7 

5 3 

5 0 

3-8 

2 4 

North Arcot 



3t 

23 

28 

36 

33 

41 

39 

28 

Salem 



307 

94 

35 

102 

90 

93 

101 

88 

Coimbatore . , 



81 

97 

103 

125 

123 

135 

148 

110 

TTichinopoly 



20 

25 

15 

16 

14 

14 

25 

24 

Tanjore 



535 

474 

446 

463 

507 

4t7 

878 

S02 

Madura 



9-5 

13 

51 

10 

10 

11 

12 

14 

llamnad 



85 ' 

43 

38 

37 

45 

33 

47 

47 

Tmncvclly 



109 

164 

141 

132 

131 

153 

155 

214 

Malabar 



22 

25 

36 

20 

28 

25 

19 

23 

South Kanara 



85 

85 

84 

83 

84 

82 

79 

89 

The Njlglris . . 









• • 

• . 


I’otal 


4,239 

3,837 

4,204 

3,801 

4,072 

4.224 

5,091 

5,162 


(ii) B/cdgram (00 acres). 


Ajjeiify 

OarjaaTn 

Vizugapataui 

10.18 1 CJotlaviiri 

AVeBt <{o<la%ari 

Ki8tna 

Ihxufiir 

Kwrno(»l 

Bcllary 

Aiiimtupur . . 
l.'u^itlapah 

i Uitisleput . . 
Stmtli Arrufc 
<’hittoor 
North A root 
Salem 

t 'oimhatorc . . 

'rraiiiiiopoiy 

'ranloro 

Kamninl 
''llonm elly . . 
Malahar 
South Kuuani 
The Nilgirii# 


i2»8G0 2,070 


ITS 

169 

190 

159 

166 

178 

97 

03 

91 

95 

85 

1U7 

07 

61 

02 

60 

07 

88 

53 

51 

53 

45 

50 

55 

224 

21 1 

216 

189 

210 

234 

300 

308 

316 

301 

407 

421 

250 

300 

305 

2i>9 

371 

305 

453 

432 

307 

303 

479 

472 

39 

37 

42 

44 

60 

70 

23 

20 

21 

21 

20 

32 

2'0 

3*0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

82 

04 

116 

BJ 

102 

100 

26 

32 

43 

28 

20 

31 

320 

302 

391 

233 

280 

327 

165 

J94 

177 

M3 

171 

167 

98 

126 

176 

1 39 

149 

138 

278 

135 

423 

325 

449 

374 

02 

63 

59 



60 

42 

50 

59 

59 

57 

51 

03 

15 

92 

2S 

09 

21 

58 

24 

93 

17 


26 

30 

35 

34 

35 

53 

03 

3,060 

3,050 

3,332 

2,697 

3,400 

3,388 


l-hG 

or> 

53 

05 

232 

205 

500 

555 

4X 

13 

5-4 

31 

41 

275 

100 

133 

240 

74 

57 

80 

OO 

38 


02 

47 

100 


331 

20 

15 

70 

30 

295 

161 

123 

317 

61 

33 

21 


Total 
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A,rea uvder chi f pulses in tach district, 1936—37 to 1943—44 — coiit, 

1936- 1937- 1938- 1939- 1940- 1941- 1942- 1948- 

87. 38. 39. 40. 41. 42. 43. 44. 

(10) <ll) (12) (IS) <14) (15) (16) <Z7) 

(iii) Blackgram {00 acres). 


Acency 

Ganjjim 

Vlzajiapatara 


161 

249 

226 

239 

221 

255 

229 

261 

East Godavari 


373 

359 

335 

376 

872 

406 

876 

427 

West Godavari 


32 

21 

21 

24 

25 

26 

85 

35 

Eistiia . . 


124 

120 

319 

125 

362 

139 

1 43 

887 

Gunt ur • . 


73 

108 

188 

160 

306 

113 

801 

350 

Kurnool 


27 

82 

38 

29 

22 

28 

36 

45 

Bellary . . 


1 

2 

65 

8 

•8 

2 1 

2 

8 

Anantapui . . 


•7 

•1 

•02 

02 

6*2 

•4 

"3 

8 

Cuddapah 


•8 

•7 

1 

1-2 

•9 

1 5 

3 2 

1 

Ncllore 


33 

11 

32 

11 

11 

14 

26 

20 

Chinaleput , . 


34 

36 

27 

68 

47 

61 

147 

81 

South Arcot 


18 

36 

20 

22 

22 

45 

163 

153 

Chitt-oor . ■ 


8 

8 

1-5 

4 

7 

7 5 

6-5 

23 

Korth Arcot 


65 

38 

34 

63 

45 

61 

78 

45 

Salem 


94 

112 

49 

67 

81 

110 

3 33 

77 

Coimbatore . . 


64 

71 

67 

64 

70 

110 

133 

m 

Tnchmopoly 


13 

15 

37 

14 

20 

24 

37 

31 

Taiijore 


121 

114 

113 

116 

in 

311 

396 

206 

Madura 


120 

129 

92 

94 

87 

135 

175 

337 

Kiimnad 


100 

105 

97 

87 

69 

92 

IlO 

96 

*l'iimoveUy . . 


273 

289 

269 

236 

273 

248 

279 

283 

Malabar 


61 

5.5 

47 

41 

42 

63 

63 

63 

South Kanara 


121 

121 

IIS 

125 

116 

111 

111 

126 

The NUgiris . . 

Total 

1,882 

2,026 

1.904 

1,923 

1.9X7 

2,153 

2,776 

2,014 


(iv) Horsegram (03 acres). 


Agency , . 

Ganjam 

Vizagapatam 

1,334 

1,357 

1,390 

1,318 

1,449 

1,404 

3,294 

1,118 

East Godavari 

450 

857 

789 

815 

793 

822 

622 

662 

West Godavari 

828 

797 

441 

470 

441 

490 

478 

515 

Ki'ttna 

209 

223 

217 

270 

351 

353 

216 

241 

Guntur 

400 

296 

201 

S45 

335 

302 

264 

345 

Kumool 

728 

599 

406 

683 

643 

739 

621 

844 

Bella ry 

1,002 

886 

864 

1,049 

991 

1,082 

704 

715 

Anantapur . . 

2,828 

2,810 

2.315 

2,224 

2,695 

2,964 

1,757 

2,632 

Cuddapah 

413 

603 

367 

378 

467 

544 

502 

miH 

Nellore 

1,205 

1,065 

810 

06vS 

976 

927 

1,063 

1,181 

Chlnvleput . . 

107 

08 

35 

00 

92 

HI 

85 

90 

South Arcot 

78 

54 

13 

41 

49 

65 

50 

56 

Chittoor 

677 

495 

421 

416 

407 

629 

402 

430 

Eorth Arcot 

612 

492 

223 

440 

451 

62H 

899 

468 

Salem . . 

2,406 

2,322 

1,308 

2,063 

2,192 

2,277 

1,989 

2,239 

Coimbatore . . 

1,989 

1,878 

9J)3 

1,702 

1,713 

1,792 

1,837 

2,134 

Tnchmopoly 

846 

307 

123 

210 

243 

246 

248 

zm 

Tanjore 

5 

4*6 

4 6 

6 7 

6 0 

5 6 

21 

7 

Matlura 

8sS5 

828 

410 

046 

691 

732 

764 

800 

Eamnad 

136 

149 

127 

134 

124 

134 

165 

no 

Tinne\elly 

6b0 

726 

443 

652 

4vHH 

546 

625 

674 

Malabar 

88 

81 

84 

31 

37 

40 

38 

29 

South Kanara 

243 

234 

281 

229 

225 

224 

234 

236 

TheKlJgiria .. 

•1 

•1 

1 

•1 

•1 

-1 

'2 

•5 


17.591 16,473 12.107 15.037 15.759 17.029 14.409 10.501 


Total 
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[Referred to in paragraph 229] 

Estimate of total requirements^ of pulses ^ 1945 


District. 

Green- 

gram. 

Black- 

gram. 

Bed- 

gram. 

Horse- 

gram. 

Bengal- 

gram. 

Other 

pulses. 

Total. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

< 8 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 6 ) 

< 6 ) 

< 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

Vimjrapatam 

8,800 

5,600 

12,100 

8,100 

6,800 

8,600 

89,000 

East Godavari 

2,200 

3,200 

6,800 

4,600 

3,300 

2,000 

22,000 

We^t Godavari 

1,400 

2,000 

4,400 

2,900 

2,100 

1,300 

14,100 

Xistna 

1,500 

2,100 

4,600 

3,100 

2,200 

1,400 

14,900 

Guntur 

2,300 

3,300 

7,200 

4,800 

3,400 

2,200 

23,200 

Nellore 

1,600 

2,300 

6,100 

2,400 

2,600 

1,500 

16,400 

Kurnool 

1,100 

1,700 

8,600 

2,400 

1,700 

1,100 

11,600 

Ouddapaii 

1,100 

1,500 

8,300 


1,600 

1.000 

10,700 

Bellary 

1,100 

1,500 

3.300 

1,600 

1.000 

10,700 

1,2000 

Anantapur . . 

1,200 

1,700 

3,700 

2,500 

1,800 

1,100 

Chittoor 

1,600 

2,400 

6,200 

3,400 

2,400 

1,500 

16,600 

North Arcot 

2,600 

3,800 

8,200 

5,600 

4,000 

2,500 

26,600 

Salem 

2,900 

4,200 

9,200 

6 , 1 C 0 

4,400 

2,700 

29,500 

Coimbatore . . 

2,800 

4,100 

8,900 

6,000 

4,300 

2,700 

28,800 

Chingleput . . 

1,800 

2,600 

6,700 

8,800 

2,800 

1,700 

18,400 

Madras 

800 

1,200 

2,500 

1,700 

1,200 

700 

8,100 

South Arcot 

2,600 

3,800 

8,200 

6,400 

3,900 

2.400 

27,300 

Tanjore 

2,600 

3,700 

8,000 

6,400 

3,900 

2,400 

26,900 

The Nilgiris . . 

200 

800 

700 

400 

400 

200 

2,200 

Madura 

2,400 

3,500 

7.700 

6,100 

3,700 

2,300 

24,700 

Trichlnopoly 

2,200 

8,200 

6,900 

4,600 

3,300 

2.100 

22,800 

rtamnad 

2,000 

2,800 

6,200 

12,400 

4,100 

8,000 

1.900 

20,000 

Malabar 

8,900 

6,700 

8,800 

6,000 

3,700 

40,000 

South Kanara 

1,600 

2,200 

4,800 

3,200 

2,300 

8,400 

1,400 

16,400 

Tiunevelly . , 

2,200 

3,200 

7,100 

4,700 

2,100 

22,700 

Total . 

. 49.800 

71.600 

166.800 

103,800 

75,000 

46,500 

602.000 


Appendix No, 23 

^Referred to in paragraphs 255, 260 and 283] 

A scheme for improving the Ongole breed of cattle in the Madras Province 
Introduction. — The Ongole breed is the only satisfactory ^dual-purpose’ 
breed in this Province. In the past, Ongole cattle were in demand even 
in foreign countries, especially South America, but at on© time this 
drain was considered so great that it was thought advisable to stoj? it 
compulsorily. More recently tiie industry has declined owing to the 
absence of large individual breeders on the on© hand, and the deteriora- 
tion of fodder and grazing facilities on the other. The latter circum- 
stall 36 has been due to the gradual increase in the acreage under 
commercial crops in the breeding tract, resulting in loss of fodder, as 
well as an encroachinont on grazing grounds and porambokes by 
cultivation. 

It has been suggested that a scheme should be formulated for intensive 
prod lotion of this breed and that the target might well be fixed at 100,000 
Ongole bulls and 100,000 Ongole cows ©very year, I have had a dis- 
cussion with the Livestock Development Officer and along with him and 
the District Forest Offi lor, Guntur, have met the leading cattle breeders 
of the Ongole tract. The Director of Veterinary Services also has been 
consulted- 

Statement No, A-1 gives the number of cattle according to the 1940 
census in the Ongole area. 

According to this census there were in the Guntur district 195,789 
male animals and 130,251 female animals. Two thousand and eighty- 
eight of the former were breeding bulls. Fifty-three thousand seven 
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huixdred and ten of tlie cows were in milk and 58,252 were d^;s^ The 
proportioir of Ongole to the total cattle population in Giintnr was found 
in 1936-37 to be 7*18 per cent. On this basis the Ongole shoxild have 
been about 141,000 males, 93,780 females, 1,503 breeding bulls, 38,566 
cows m milk and 41,825 dry coxvs'. Assuming that a cow calves in 
alternate years, there should to attain the target always be a minimum 
of 400,000 efEectivo cows in milk or dry. The number should be 450,000, 
if casualties are allowed for. The number according to the 1940 census 
was 94,000 and has to be increased five times to attain the target indi- 
cated. In all ^probability, the actual number at the 2 >rcsent day is 
even less and the work to attain the target uill be corresxpondingly 
hoav*ier and more costly. As against this the cattle of the Ongole breed 
available in the neighbouring districts can be taken as a compensating 
factor to some extent. 

2. Breedmg area for the scheme , — The iirsi point to decide is th(‘ area 

to bo demarcated for the develo})ment of the Ongole breed. It is gem^- 
rally agreed that the Ongole taluk and especially the area lying betwfH^n 
the Paleru and Gundlakamma rivers has for long been the cenlrt^ of tlu^ 
breeding industry for this particular breed. The areas wh(u*e this bretal 
is extensively used and where necessarily breeding also takes jplace to 
aonio extent embrace the districts of Kurnool, Kistna, Kelloro and 
Cuddapah also. It however, seems as if the rearing of breeding bulls 
is not very commoir in these outlying districts but that breeding bulls 
are taken from the Ongole tract for service in these i)laceH. The 
breeders of Ongole arc definitely of the opinioix that those other ar<‘as 
are not suitable for developing the breeding industry but the District 
Torcst OfScer is of the view that the Nallainalai forests are suitabl<‘ 

and that proper direction asxd eucouragemexxt hav<' aloxie lu'eii laeking. 
This view is shared by the Livestock Oe.velopmfuit OfEcer also. The 
Director of Veterinary Services prefers concentrating the breeding 
industry in and about Ongole on the groxind that. ‘ r<yr(\st breeding ' 
which alone is possible in Kurnool has not generally Ix^en satisfa<4ory. 
The question whether the breeding industry should }>e eon(U‘Utrat<‘d 
round about Ongole and the bulls distributed to the various otit lying 
districts or whether breeding industry should be s]dit up into <*oiivenienl 
units in those other districts also is a matt<‘r to }>c^ eonsiilerxxl carefully. 
Jfrom a lay point of view the spia^ading out of the breeding area seems 
desirable. The outlying areas may not at. first prodtua' the b<*st type 
but this will bo the beginning of a desirable lotail grading u]*. It is any- 
how necessary that the position obtainiDg in the distri<*ts of Guntur. 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, the iqdand trattts ofKisfna and tin* northern taluks 
of Nellorc should be considered for tln^ purpo.st^ of <l(‘mar 4 *at ing the 
Ongole breed area. Htaiemcnt JSTo. A-2 gives th<^ an^as in those distriiis 
classified under the heads forests,” eie., and Htatenuint Xo. A-3 the 
total areas grown with food crops, fodder crops un<l non-foo<I t^rops. 

3. Cattle census . — (!) A survey of the Ongole tract was made in 1927- 

1928. Bhght hundred and forty-four villagers we.rt^ visited. Tlwn* 
wore 93,000 eows and 070 breeding bulls, that is t o sa v, about 300 breeding 
bulls short of requirements. There were 316 villagi^s with no breeding 
bull at all. ^ 

(2) At the instance of the Imperial (S)tincil of Agricult ural Keseanli 
Sri L. Seshachalam Nayudu, Bupervisor, made in 1935-37, a villiigo* 
-enquiry in the Oi^ole area about the rattle and tlu* produ<*tioii and 
consumption of milk. Tlie (‘nquiry wan made in 50 villages selooiod 
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at random in 14 talnks of the Kastna, Guntur and Nellore districts. 
The investigation covered 1,000 holdings and 2,248 cows, of which 1,512 
or 67*2 per cent were Ongoles and 2,631 bulls and bullocks, of which 
1,852 or 65 per cent were Ongoles. The average holding was 20—30 acres, 
the net area sown 26*60 acres the area under cereals 16*49 acres and the 
number of animals 12*1. Even the straw required for the maintenance 
of the animals was far below the requirements. The average milk yield 
per day was 5*0 lb, the average period of a cow in milk was 4*9 months, 
the yield per lactation was 1,324 lb. and the average dry period 9*7 
months . The quantity of milk used by the ryots was negligible. 

(3) A proper census of the cattle in the districts of Guntur, Kurnool, 
Ouddapah, the upland tracts of Kistna and the northern taluks of Nellore 
is necessary. The Ongoles and non-Ongoles in these tracts will have 
to be enumerated separately for this purpose. The breed characteristics 
laid down for the Ongole by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
will have to be followed in identifying the Ongoles. As regards the 
non-Ongoles, a decision will have to be arrived at whether they should 
be rejected in toto or whether one or more of them having distinguishing 
characteristics and breeding true to type should also be taken up for 
development. It has for example been suggested that the red and white 
breed called Devarakottah or Balapattah is suitable for development. 

The ‘ dual puipose ’ of this breed should not be neglected. The 
census should be so taken as to enable the ryots and officers to separate 
the best milkers so that breeding may be suitably concentrated later. In 
other words, while the Ongole may be generally a dual purpose animal, 
breeding work should be so conducted as to separate the animals in 
which the milk yield predominates and to evolve within the main Ongole 
brand two sets, a draught set and a milk set. Unless the separation 
is made, the result will be the evolution of animals which produce the 
{iv’(‘rago but not the optimum for each purpose. 

The only agency which will be capable of taking the census within 
a reasonable time is the village establishment. A printed form can be 
given to them with instructions how to empower it. I have prepared 
a form for this purpose (Appendix A-4) which may b© printed in 
T(ihigu as well as in English. The work must be supervised by Special 
RoveniH‘ Ius})cciors at the rate of one for each taluk, to work under the 
District V^nca’iiiary Officers concerned. It may be necessary to bave 
t wo Riw-cniu* lnsj)ectors for the Ongole taluk. The Revenue Inspectors 
w’iil cJi<‘ck tbc w^ork done by the village officers, i)Ost the figures for their 
rcs|><H^t i\o ar(‘us and send the posting statement with the village officers' 
r<!!ports to the District Veterinary Officers, who will consolidate the 
figur<3s tor their jurisdiction and send them with their remarks to the 
Livestock Development Officer. Tlie officer will consolidate the figures 
for the <*ntirc area- and send them with his remarks to the Govornmeni 
through th<) Director of Veterinary fJorviccs, together with a plan showing 
the areas in which the scheme can be worked successfully. The Live- 
stock Dcva4opment Officer will have to visit the area and examine the 
census work when it is being taken, so as to be in a position to transmit 
the census figures immediately after reccii)t, with a proper covering 
rijtport. The Director of Veteriuai^^ Services wall submit the Livestock 
Dcvelopnuuxt Officer’s report with his owm remarks on each suggestion. 

The cost on account of the emx>loynicnt. of the 8Y>ecial l^ovonuo 
!uM|Hs*tor for three mouths is Rs. 15,000 (Appendix A-6). 

32 
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4. Fiocing the target . — Tlie census will give information about the 
breeding bulls now in use, the number of cows, suitable bull cal/es and 
heifer calves. With these data, it has to be decided whether the number 
of breeding bulls (which can be recognized) is sufficient for the cows 
in each area in the tract and then measures taken for increasing the 
number of breeding bulls. The elimination of scrub bulls should go 
on simultaneously with the increase in and supply of breeding bulls to 
the required number. It will not be proper to castrate the scrub sti aight - 
away as this will result in a sudden diminution in the iiumbei* of breeding 
bulls in the area, but as and when proper breeding bulls ai’e supplied, 
these will come up for elimination. On the supi)ly side the latc^ of 
development of good breeding bulls will depend on two fatdors — on the 
one the number of good dams which are available for breeding purpos<\s 
and on the other the number of years within which it is proposc*d to 
attain the target. In view of the fact that the siq>ply of good Ongolo 
cattle has not kept pace with the demand for them, aiming at attaining 
the target in the immediate future will render the schejiu' unvorkabk^. 
At the same time an unduly long i^criod will make ft>r dissj})ati<»n of 
energy and a certain obscuring of the objcctive. 

A statement has been prepared in considerable detail (8tat-emc‘nt. 
B (I) (a)] showing the position starting with one work bull. It. 
has been considered possible with one bull to produce 125 br<*(‘(ling 
bulls in ten years in a Government farm, if certain conditions are sat isfi{‘d. 
The number is 2,500 for a target of fifteen years. 

The presumptions on which the figures have been workc<l out» art*, 
as follow : — 

There are to be 55 cows for each breeding bull. Tu order to avoid 
complicated calculations at every stage, 10 per cent of the servict's art* 
allowed for as unsuccessful and as due to deatli or disa.b](*ment t)f calv(‘s 
after births. That is to say, the number of calves that ea.ch bri*e<iing 
bull will produce every year is 50. One-half of this number is presuuu*(l 
to be bull calves and the other half heifer calves. Twenty-fivts per cent, 
of the bull calves are presumed to bo fit for bnxHling purposes. 'Fhe 
cows are to be served and are supposed to calve in alternate yentrs. The 
55 cows served in the first year will not thort'fore be avaiiahU*. for serv U e 
in the second year and a fresh sot of 55 m noccMsary for tie* H(‘cou<i yi‘ar. 
If breeding is avoided by the introduction in tlu*. s<-heiue. of a fri*sii 
brooding bull in +bo fourth year when the first year heif<a*H he<‘<uue rea<iy 
for service. The number of those heifer ealv<‘s being only 2r>,iHJWco\\H 
will have to bo purchased so as to make up the required numb(*r 
of cows for the now breeding bull. 

Of the bull calves, the 75 xH*r e<*nt <*enHidi*rc<i unfit for bn*eding 
purposes will bo castrated in their Hc*eoiul yen.r and such of them as aie 
not required as wmk bullocks on tiie fanu will he sohl. 

There will be no purchase of cows for bn*eding in the. farm iu the 
third year aud from the fifth year on wants, I’here. will al\ui.\s !>e a 
small number of hoifeu's and cows horn in the farm fit for service overv 
year. The balance requircKl for Horvico by t.Iw^ st<*a<niy iiieniasiug^ 
number of breeding bulls in the fann will be carefully st)U*«*ttHl fion. among 
the true breeds in the parts roimd the farm. The part.hntlarH that tlu* 
village ojQficers would have gathered at the t‘eusus abotd tlu^ lunihr 
calves—vidti column (9) of Btatomont A-4— willbo of lu^lp in making 
this solocticn. Furtlun* enquiries are necessary and shouhl In* madt'^ 
sufficiently in advaneo of the requirements of €mch yoav from the fifth 
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3 ^ ear onwards w^hen the first set of private cows will be required for the 
scheme. In the case of the cows thus selected for service by the breeding 
bulls at the Government farm service in alternate years will be the rule 
and allowance will be made for 10 per cent unsuccessful service, etc., 
as in the case of the cows which the scheme starts. No cow, either 
of the sets purchased in the first two years or of the ryots selected for 
service, is to be served at the farm in more than three alternate years. The 
cow^s introduced in the first and second year of the scheme are to be sold 
out of the farm in the sixth and seventh years respectively. The bull 
with which the scheme starts should be sent or sold out of the tract 
in the sixth year. Similarly each set of breeding bulls and cows is to be 
sent or sold out of their particular tracts after the period fixed for 
each is over. Kecords are to be kept in sufficient detail to prevent 
inbreeding even within this period. 

When private cows are allow'ed service by the breeding bulls 
in the farm, it should be made a condition that the Government is to have 
the first refusal of the calves born. The female calves taken over by the 
Government will be reared at the Government farms and will be sold 
after crossing by the farm bulls before or after the calves arc born. Such 
of the bull calves as are considered fit for breeding or work purj)oses will 
bo taken over by the Government for supply to needed areas and the 
others castrated. 

In order that owners of cows around farms may be encouraged 
to have their names enrolled for the service of their private cows by the 
farm breeding bulls and in order that the Government may have the 
power to enforce the transfer to the Government of such of the calves 
as are needed, these owners may be paid a premium of Ks. 10 per 
mensem for each cow beginning from the fifth mouth from the date 
of service by the farm bull till the calf is born and Ks. 15 for each cow 
and calf till the calf is ten months old. Necessary conditions to secu,ro 
those objects should be laid down. 

d’ho progress in production is meagre at the beginning but there 
is raj)id acceleration from about the eighth year. It has been found 
that the target suggested above can be reached in 15 years with three 
brooding bulls to start with. 

5. k^cheme for worhing . — It is neither desirable nor j^racticable to have 
the work done solely through Government agency. For one thing, the 
policy should be to revive the cattle-breeding industry of the tract, which 
has now been neglected for some decades. At some stage or other, the 
industry will have to stand on its own legs and be carried on by breeders 
as in the past. The cost also will bo less when the work is done by 
private persons. If the w’^ork is done sololy by Government, quite a largo 
numl>er of farms will be necessary to house the thousands of animals 
contomx>kitcd in the scheme. Allowing for pay, allowances, hoirsing 
accommodation for the largo staff and tho thousands of animals and for 
niaiutonancc, tho total cost of attaining tho target figures will, it is 
estimated, bo in the neighbourhood of Ks. 17 croros if tho scheme is to bo 
worked through Government agency only (Statement B-4). In working 
out these figures credit has been taken for every xiossiblo item of 
iu(‘oine. 

What is necessary tiicroforo is a scheme in which Government take 
tht^. initiative and then allow's it to expmid in such a way that all llxo 
possible sources of development — private breedors, private brooding 
farms, co-operative cattle breeding societies, iiidividual premium holders, 
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local bodies, religions iiistitixtions and the like are suitably encouraged 
and fully utilized. 

6- Various concessions are now given by the Government for improve- 
ment of livestock, such as the premium scheme, assistance to local bodies, 
co-operative societies and private breeders, maintenance of stud bulls 
in veterinary institutions, etc. The conference that I had with th<' 
breeders in the Ongole area indicated, however, that they were not. fully 
aware of many of these. In respect of these methods of Government 
aid, what seems to he necessary is more drive and greater enthusiasm. 
The items of work to be done can be classified under the following heads 

I. Drive for encouraging the premium scheme and for payment 
of subsidies to all bodies and institutions that can be suitably roiled in. 

II. StaAding co-operative societies on the Anchetti model. 

III. Piu'chase and maintenance of breeding bulls by eo-operat.ivt‘ 
societies in the area from out of their Common Good Fund. 

IV. Selection of private breeders and assisting them to revive 
and carry on the industry. 

V. Maintenance of Government farms. 

7. Premium scheme and subsidy, — -Under this head the work 
proposed falls under (a) intensification and (b) expansion so as (o imducU' 
a number of institutions. 

The census contemplated in paragraph 3 above, would have shown 
how many bulls there are in each village under the premium 
scheme and how many more can bo brought imdor the selunni‘. 
effort should bo made to bring the latter into the scheme. 

Local bodies in the tract shoixld be persuaded to ajiply for Goverjtim<mt< 
assistance in purchasing and maintaining l)roeding bulls. Huch 1>u11h 
should be supplied to them as they becomci available' iu the Go\'ta‘umeu< 
farms. 

Other mstitutions like nuitts, and temples slu-uld 1 k‘ rop(‘d in 
persuasioiA. 

8. CaUle-breeding societies —~iSooioU(r8 on tlu^ Am*heiti model .should 
be started whenever the x^wticulars collected at tiu'. census indicate' tin* 
possibility of doing so with advantage. Hiic^h societies will be given 
extra facilities, .such as free .supply of a limited num])er of sf. nd bulls, 
a, small extent of not more than 10 acres for raising fo<ldm* crops and 
pasture, a grant towards construction of buildings and tlu^ Iik<\ A cc>p\* 
of the by-la w's for such a so<5icty is given iu Apptsidix A-6. 

0. Other co'-operative societies. — Dvery cio-opoiuti\a* s(H‘ict^\ .should 
have at lea.st one stud bull of its own, purchased and maiu1ainc<l from 
out of its Common Good Fund. More bulls than on<' shouhl la' main- 
tain od wherever conditions peonit. 

1(1. Private breeders.— l&j far the best results can 1h* obtained onI\ 
through the co-operation of breedej-s. It is io thmn that tin* (hn oitl- 
iuent have to look for the revival of tin* industry and hn* the stoafiy 
and TUifailing supply of t ho requisite hulls, cows au<l hulI<H*ks oui*e the 
target has been reached and the active assist a* u*c given hy t h<* < Jove ru- 
m<«xt in varioxis farms is i*endored uetalless. Tht' fiirm of tlu* report 
of the special consiis in Appendix A-4 has ht'cn <k‘.signctl to hv of tin* 
use in making a mAeotion of these breeders. 17xc s|Ka*ial staff engaged 
in this schomo, whether belonging to the farm or oiherwisis shontt ha\<‘. 
a register of the breeders iu their respective^ juris<lictions prepared from 
the census reports. It will be their duty to keep the rtgisltu* up iu daU*. 
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and to add to it as cases of hereditary and/or professional breeders 
come to their notice , 

Intensive propaganda will be carried on for the revival of the industry 
by the special stalf of the scheme from very beginning. The needs 
of the existing breeders for pure-bred animals will be noted and met 
as far as possible expeditiously. Steps will’ be taken to remove any 
obstaclexS brought to notice by these breeders. Wherever necessary 
or desirable 3 each breeder will be given at least two breeding bull calves 
c onsidered fit for breeding, A small area, not more than 10 acres, will 
also be given if available for use as pasture ground and for growing fodder. 
A grant will be given for the maintenance of the animals. To enable 
the breeder to display a live interest in the animals with him, it is 
necessary that he should spend some money from his own 
on their maintenance. Allowing for this and for a lesxser cost of mainte- 
nance hy a private person than by Government, the grant for maintenance 
will he Rs. 200 on the average per annum per animal with the breeder. 
The advance for the i>urchase of the animals will be recovered three 
years after it is made, this being the proper period by which to sell 
the animal. It will be noticed that a breeder is treated very much 
like a breeding society. This is a point of some importance. The 
minimum qualification for a breeder should be two bleeding bulls. 
This will mean that he will have to canvass in the area for 1 10 cows 
cn^'ery year. 

11. Government farms. — A. few Government farms will be needed 
witliin easy access of every breeder not only to serve as demonstration 
farms but to supply the bulls, etc., needed for the scheme. 

At the Lam Farm in Guntur, there were last year 3 stud bulls, 71 oows 
and 40 calves, of the Ongole breed. Provision was made recently foi‘ 
the expansion of the farm by 130 acres and for the increase of the stock 
there. The animals required for starting the scheme can be selected 
i rom this stock and the scheme started immediately. The scheme animals 
will be kept distinct from the others in the farm, where the present 
work will continue to be done. 

As cattle-breeding societies increase in number, more bulls are 
admitted into the premium scheme and private breeders are entrusted 
with animals, the work in each farm is bound to increase and a new farm 
should he started to deal with the increasing demands and to take up 
work in fresh areas. It is anticipated that an additional farm may 
have to bo oi)ened in each of the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th year of the 
scheme. The places where these additional farms can be located with 
advantage may be selected from the information gathered at the special 
(iensiis. However, in regard to the second farm which has to be started 
in the second year, an area round about Ongole may have to be selected 
sufficiently early. For this purpose, I have prepared a map * of the area 
showing tlic cattle figures and a statement (Appendix A-7) showing the 
land available. Prima facie, taking both these factors into account, 
Allar, Kothapatnam or Addanki (North) seem suitable areas. 

The sell erne provides for six Government farms in eight years. 

12. Grazing areas . — ^It has been noticed that deterioration in the 
(‘attic-breeding industry is due, among other causes, to the general 
increase in area under commercial crops resulting in reduction of fodder 
1 ‘esourceH as well as encroachments on grazing grounds and other poram- 
bokes by cultivation. The improvement of the industry is dependent 
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on improvement in the supply of fodder and pastures. There is a separate 
scheme for the establishment of village forests which when introduced 
will benefit this tract also. 

The needs of food crops, commercial crops, and animal husbandry 
have to be properly balanced. From the point of view of the ryot a 
good price for his tobacco is as important as a good price for his bull or 
cow. To what extent the scheme calls for acquisition for pasture purposes 
for Government farms, breeding societies and breeders is a matter for 
consideration after selecting the areas for Government farms and the 
particular societies and breeders. The availability of good Govc^’iiment 
waste land which is straightaway or potentially goocl grazing ground 
should be a leading consideration in selecting an ai-ea for breeding pur- 
poses. Concessions by way of revenue remission can bo gi ven in areas 
selected for intensive work, for tho growing of fodder crops. Along wiili 
each Government farm there should bo a touring unit to totich ryots 
proper methods of fodder preservation, 

13. Result of scheme. — ^For all practical j^'i^i^poscs, each institution 
or person mentioned in the previous paragraphs and maintaining one’s or 
more stud bulls may bo treated as a breeder. It should be x>ossibI(‘ to 
select 200 such breeders by the eighth year. Adopting tlie same conditions 
of production presumed in paragraph 4 above the progress of work is 
indicated in Statement C-3. There will be during t he eighth yi^nv — 


(1) Breeding bulls . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

(2) Bull calves fit for brooding — 


Two years old . . 

4,200 


One-year old 

7,500 


boss than one year 

18,750 



. 

30,450 

(3) Other bull calves — 

Over one year old 

22,500 


Loss than one year 

5r>,250 


(4) Heifer calves — 


78,750 

Two years old . . 

IHMHt 


One year old 

30,000 


Loss than ono year old 

75,000 




i 2 1 .500 

(ij) Work animals — 

Five years old . . 

i,000 


Tour years old . . 

5,75(? 


Three years old 

12,300 



• 

20,740 


<Jrnu<i totul . 

254 ,440 


The target is thus reached in the eightli yi^ar and the int(‘nHivt^ Wfu-k 
carried on till then can be dropped littks by little ke<‘ping ultiniatt‘ly 
only the minimum staff and ecpiipnieiit neec^ssary for eontiiniing 
production. 

14. Work to he done, a^id the staff . — ^The normal work of a livt‘sto<'k 
farm, such as milk recording, an<l mainteiianet’ of pedignni books, %\ili 
have to be done at the Government farms. 'The areas round ea<‘h farm 
will have to bo frequently visited and the p<‘digrtH» <‘ 0 \vs owneti by tlu‘ 
ryots there selected for service by the bulls at tlie farm or with ap|>n>ved 
breeders and institutions. Propaganda is c^sstaitial at t la- 

beginning aboxjt the objects of the scheme and Um faeiliti<*H widelt tlu- 
Government intend to give, about tho nec’essity for pasture grounils 
and the cultivation of fodder. Tho co-oporat ion of ryots in tJie gradual 
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elimination of scrub bulls should be achieved and resort should be had 
to the provisions of the Livestock Improvement Act only when absolutely 
necessary. There should be no unapproved bull left uncastrated when 
the supply of approved breeding bulls is sufficient for the needs. Local 
bodies should be persuaded- to apply for Government assistance for the 
purchase and maintenance of buUs. Steps should be taken in consulta- 
tion with the local officers of the Co-operative Department to form societies 
on the Anchetti model and to persuade other co-operative societies to 
invest on breeding bulls. As many bulls as possible should be brought 
in under the premium scheme. The private cows served by the approved 
bulls will have to be inspected to see that they are maintained properly 
in accordance with the conditions laid down for the purpose. Calves 
born to approved bulls will have to be purchased if required for the 
scheme. The register of breeders will have to be kept up to date and 
their stock frequently inspected. 

Most of these items of work will have to be done by the farm staff at 
the initial stages. As the number of breeders and institutions increase, 
a special staff will be necessary to make frequent inspections of the 
animals so as to see that the conditions of grant are strictly followed. 
Assuming that each breeder has to be visited once a month and that each 
visit takes two to three days, an inspector can visit eight breeders a month. 
Twenty-five inspectors with the requisite direction, clerical and menial 
staff will be required as shown in Statement C-1. 

15. Improvement of conditions on the Nallamalais , — ^The practice 
of sending cows to the hills from the Ongole tract is a long- established 
one. The main tract to which animals are sent are the Nallamalais, 
the average number sent every year being about a lakh and half of cattle. 
Every effort should be made both on the veterinary side and the cattle- 
breeding side to improve* the conditions in that area. The following is 
a summary of the work already done in that area : — 

(1) Two families of Sugalis were trained at Hosur in cattle feeding 
and management, clean milking, curd and ghee manufacture and poultry 
breeding ; 

(2) three Kangayam breeding bulls were stationed at Panyam 
on the Yeramalai Hills for serving the cows of the Sugalis. No fee was 
levied for the service ; 

(3) the Kangayam bulls were replaced by Ongole bulls in 1943 ; 

and 

(4) grazing fees have been reduced by one half. 

It however seems that conditions are far from satisfactory, partly because 
the Sugalis who are in charge are uneducated and ignorant of modern 
methods of breeding and partly because sufficient facilities do not exist 
at present in these forests either to control promiscuous breeding or 
to tie the cattle in x>roper herds in specified area. The cattle there are 
tied in what are called pentas and the failure to remove the dung from 
these pentas causes diseases to the cattle. On the whole therefore 
while the existing conditions give relief to the main breeding areas in 
rc^gard to the maintenance of these cattle during the off-season they are 
not looked after satisfactorily in the places to which they are sent. From 
t he point of view of cattle Ineeding, the chief difficulty arises out of the 
largo number of cattle that have to bo provided for. If all the thousands 
of cattle are to be crossed systematically in the various grazing areas then 
some hundreds at least of breeding bulls will bo required. This obviously 
eannot^b<:‘- donefnow. The present system of having a few breeding 
hulls with the Sugalis does more harm than good, bocause the crossings 
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generally become unregulated and from the point of view of the imiorove- 
ment of the breed is unsatisfactory. The present activities may there- 
fore be confined to formulating plans for the imx^rovement of living 
conditions of the cattle there. It will fall rough under — 

(а) provision of suitable rotational grazing areas : 

(б) provision for drinking facilities ; 

(c) provision of veterinary aid ; 

(d) provision of penning facilities ; and 

(e) arrangements for the removal of a.c(*nmnlate<l dutig and 
using it as manure where it is needed. 

A committee consisting of the Director of Veterinarv' fc>crvic(*s, (Jliitd* 

Conservator of Forests, the Chief Engineer for Irrigation and the Joint 
Secretary to Government, Development Dex^artment, may be constituted 
to examine these questions in the light of x^ast exx^ericnce and futur(‘ 
needs. A preliminary department-al investigation on each of those 
points may bo made 'before the committt‘e can start- its work. TIic 
question of breeding in the area itself can bo taken up as the second part 
of the programme. 

16. Cost , — ^The exx^enditnre involved in woi'king the scheme thr(»ugii 
breeders is as shown below : — 

Ultimate coRt., For ehiven numths 

or first year. 


(1) 

Non- 

Recurring. 

(2) 

Recurring. 

(3) 

t — 

Nun- 

liecumng 

Hmirring. 

U») 

Supervision staff 

RS. 


Its. 

UH. 

24,0(Mi 

Farm staff 

7,00,()0C 

5,80,000 

1,20,000 

50,(H»0 

Fodder demonst ration staff 


52,000 


(i,KOO 

Total 

7.00,000 

l),42.0<ii) 

1 ,20,000 

SO , 800 


besides an amount of Rs. 69,86,2r>t> paid to broc‘ders out of whi(‘ii 
Rs. 7,08,750 will have been recovered in the (ight h year of tlu‘ scheme. 

8. Y. Krishna HW AMI, 

^Oth June 1945 , Joint Seeretnrg to Qomrnnu'nt 

A. Genrbai. 


1 . Livestock cvnstis— January 1940 

Oaddapah. Guntur. Ktirnool Klstnu N'tdltm* 


I. Males — 

(а) Breeding bulls, I.e., 
entire males over three 
years kept for breeding 
purposes only - 

(б) Working bullocks 

(c) Uncastrated males 
over three years kept 
both for work nn<l 
breeding 

id) Bulls and bullocks 
over throe years not In 
use for breeding or work, 
(s) Total males over three 
years 
II. Females — 

<«) In milk 

ib) Bry 

(c) Not calved 
id) Total . . ... 

<«) Cows over three years 
used for work only 
</) Cows over three years 
not In use for work or 
breeding purposes 
i 0 ) Total females over 
throe years 


(2) 

Oi) 

(1) 

(6) 

00 

1,773 

2,088 

1 80,27] 

358 

121.080 

4,100 

141,725 

830 

100,361 


70« 

33,051 

7,11 1 

12,lh6 

18,730 

0,721 

nn,Hm 

Uhl2n 

13,701 

U>i;,862 

105,780 

100,188 

103,13*1 

220,103 

88.840 

43,0B7 

5,820 

87,247 

58,710 

58.262 

14,407 

120,460 

41,110 

37.887 

18.772 

07,725 

50, out 
60,484 
33,101 
180,642 

73,201 
i 00.000 
60,640 
230,360 

1.884 

1,871 

80S 

3,120 

2.1 H7 

3,182 

2^421 

1,022 

3,104# 

3,843 

92.268 

180,261 

90,666 

146,76S 

242, Et# 
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( 1 ) 

III. Young stocTc — 

Under one year — 

(a) Male . . 

Female 
(e) Total . . 

One to three years — 

(а) Male . . 

(б) Female 
(o) Total - . 

Total three years and under— 

(а) Male . . 

(б) Female 
<c) Total . . 

IV. Total cattle— 

> Male . . 

) Female 
) Total , . 


CHaftsipcaHov of aren in 


Tores ts — 

Area 

Percentage to the total area . . 
Yot available for cultivation — 
Area 

Percentage to the total area . . 
Other cultivated land excluding 
current fallows — 

Area . . 

Percentage to the total area. 
CJimont fallows — 

Percentage to the total area.* * 
ISTet area sown — 

Area 

Percentage to the total area . 

Total . . 


Cuddapah. 

<2) 

Guntur 

<3) 

Kurnool. 

(4) 

B^istna. 

(5) 

Nellore. 

<6) 

14,463 

15,043 

29,506 

23.620 

23,686 

47,306 

19,711 

20,085 

39,796 

23,434 

23,186 

46,620 

33,780 

34,571 

67,351 

12,885 

12,301 

25,246 

25,394 

31,078 

56,472 

18,969 

16,864 

35,833 

26,594 

27,114 

53,708 

33,456 

37,603 

71,057 

27,348 

27,404 

54,752 

49,014 

54,764 

103,778 

38,680 

30,949 

75.629 

50,028 

50,300 

100,328 

66,236 

62,172 

1 38,408 

182.700 

119,667 

.302,367 

244,803 

3 85,015 
429,818 

228,868 

130,504 

365,372 

213,102 

196,068 

409,230 

292,399 

314,552 

606,953 


1942^3 in the Jive districts where the hr ee ding 
areas may he located 


1,156,068 

80-4 

457,003 

12-2 

1,647,878 

33-8 

3 26,0_^46 
.5*7 

468,933 

9-2 

453,214 

12-0 

485,160 

12-9 

293,457 

6*0 

436,868 

19-7 

1,600,173 

33*5 

894,632 

23-6 

284,600 

7-6 

626,936 

12*9 

244,741 

11-0 

985,021 

19*4 

246,828 

6*5 

526,736 

14-3 

220,842 

4-5 

244,721 

11-0 

727,900 
* 14*3 

27'5 

63-2 

42-8 

52-6 

25-C 

3,790,752 

3,748,460 

4,872,848 

2,222,217 

5,087,200 


District. 

Ouddapali 
(:Juntur . . 
Klurnool 
Kistna . . 
ISTellorey . . 


3. Area grown with crops 


Total 
food crops, 
1942-43. 

855,847 

1,710,127 

1.527,411 

1,020,294 

1,357,613 


Fodder 

crops, 

1942-43. 


93,014 

1,107 

63,830 

35,429 


Total 
non-food 
crops, 1942-43. 

275,328 

682,692 

614,809 

241,055 

152,748 


Total 


6,471,292 193,380 l,966,t)32 


4. Oiigole cattle census^ 1945 

Distiict. Taluk. Kmnher. Village. 

1 Natkio of breed 

2 Ntimbor of brooding bulla in the vilhigo 

3 Number of bullocks iu the village . . 

4 Number of bull calves in the village — 

(<t) Hei-woon two and throe years of ago . . 

Xh) 13et,\v©f»n on© and two years of ago 

(c) Below one year , - . . .... 

(d) Num>)er out of those in {<() that will be 
lit for breeding purposes .. 

(c) Particulars aboiit bxill calves of the 
btwt. draught capacity 

5 N umber of cows in the village 

6 Number of co%vs in milk 

7 Nxunber of cows not now in milk Imt which 

may give milk later . . , , 
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District/. Taluk. Number. 


8 Number of cows beyond the stage of giving 

milk. 

9 Number of heifer calves in the village — 

(а) Between two and three years of age . . 

(б) Between one and two years of age 
(c) Below one year . . 

10 The largest quantity of milk given on any 
day by the beat cow — 

\a) Name of owner . . 

(6) Particulars for identifying the cow 

(c) Quantity of milk given 

(d) Date of that milking . . 

(e) Particulars about the calves of that 

cow 

11 Names and addresses of professional bree- 
ders in the village — 

(а) Name 

(б) Address . . . . . . .... 

(c) Nrimber of breeding bulls maintained. 

(d) Whetlier approved by Govemmcmt . . 

(e) Number of animals normally bred in a. 
year 

(/) Any arrangements made }>y the breedtn* 
for producing a good milker or a good 
draught animal and particulars about 
such animals, if any 
(g) Extent of land — 

(i) Owned and cultivated with fodder 

(ii) Used for pasture 

12 Approved breeding bulls in the village — 

(a) Names of persona having custody and 
number with each 

(b) For how long each animal has been at 
stud 

(c) Average monthly service of each 

(d) Any record of calves born 

13 Total extent of land cultivated with fodder 

crops in the village during tho previous 
fasli 

14 Total yield of the above crops 

16 Survey numbers and extents of lands used 


(а) Pasture — Private or public . . 

(б) Cattle stand — ^Private or public 

16 Survey numbers and extents of land that 
can bo — 

(a) Cultivated with foddoi' 

(b) Used as pasture 

(c) Dsed as cattle-stand . . 


17 Animals usually sent outskle the village for 
grazing — 

(а) Number 

(б) Where sent 

(c) Facilities available there 

(d) During which period of the y<ni,r 


Village. 


f^lace 

Dated 


f Village Iletnlfiuitii, 

Signature 

I^Karnaia, 
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I have checked the particulars above and certify to their correctness. 

2. The following suggestions are made about the position of pasture groxmds, 
fodder, etc., for this village : — 


Camp 

Dated 


Special Revenue Inspector . 


Instructions . 

1. A separate form should be used for each district breed. 

2. Animals which cannot be identified as belonging to any particular breed may 
be shown under one head “ Miscellaneous. ” 


5 . Cost of employment of Special 'Revenue inspectors 

IST umber of men to be employed. 


District. Taluk. Number. 

Guntur . . . . - . Ongole . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Other taluks one each . . . . . . S 

Kurnool 9 

Cuddapah 9 

Kistna 5 

ISTellore 6 


I. Pay — 

39 Revenue Inspectors at Rs. 30 per mensem each 
(average Rs. 42 — 1/12) 

39 Peons at Rs. 12 per mensem each (average 

Rs. 14*7) 

II. Travelling allowance — 

39 Revenue Inspectors at Rs. 40 each per mensem. 
39 peons at Rs- 10 each per mensem 

III. Dearness allowance (roughly) 

IV. Contingencies and unforeseen expenditure . . 


Total 


Total 

39 

Ultimate 

cost. 

BS. 

Cost in 
1944-46 
(for three 
months). 
BS. 

4,967 

3,610 

1,720 

1,404 

18,720 

4,680 

10,000 

4,923 

4,680 

1,170 

3,000 

1,236 

45,000 

15,000 


6 . Model by-laws of a Cattle-Breeding Co-operative Society 

Name, constitution and address — 

The Cattle-Breeding Co-operative Society, Limited, No. 

is registered as a co-operative society under the Madras Co-ope- 
rative Societies Act (VI of 1932). Its address shall be 
village, post in the taluk of in the 

district. Its operations shall bo confined to 

Objects 

2- The objects of the society shall bo to promote the economic interest of its 
members — 

( 1 ) l)y improving their methods of cattle-breeding ; 

(2) by dii^using among.st them up-to-date information in the matter of 
cat.tle-brocding ; 

(3) by arranging for the grazing of their cattle ; 

(4) by arranging for the joint purchase and the joint sale of cattle roquirod 
or posBCBBcCd l»y thotn ; and 

(r>) by |»rovisi<>T3i of educational asHistanco to the members, especially 

in cattlo-brwiding. 
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Membevi^hip 

3. The liability of the memberR shall be limited to the sha,ro capital anbscriherl 
by them. 

4- The capital of the society for the i^resent shall be made up of 
shares at the rate of * rupees each. The entire share vahio should 

be paid in fall on allotment. 

5. Any person over 18 years of age who is competent to contract residing within 
i-he limits* referred to in the third sentence of by-law 1 and wlio owns one or more 
cows or bulls shall be eligible for admission as a membor but- no ]iorson can (daiiii 
admission as a mat-ter of right. 

6. Applications for admission as members anti for allotment- of shares shall 
be made to the Secretary in the form, if any, proscribed by the sota'ety for the 
purpose. Every such application shall bo disposed of b 5 r the Boartl of l>iret‘.t.m*s 
who shall have power to grant admission or to refuse it wjt«houi assigning re-asons. 

7. Every member shall pay an entrance fee of anna ont^ on admission - 

8. ISTo member shall be permitted to withdraw his memborshiji from t-ho so^dot-y 
within one year from the date of his admission, but a momlior may wit-lidrau from 
the society after this period with the consent of the Board of Directors provided 
iirstly that he has given at len,st three months’ xiotico of wdt-hdrawal and secondly 
that there are no moneys due by him to the society either on his own nt'count oi* 
on account of others. 

9. Should a member cease to be eligible for momborslu{» <''i<hcr on account 
of the removal of his residence from the limits ])resci‘ibed in by-hnv 1 or on ac<‘<)unl 
of ceasing to own a cow or for any other cause, the society shall remove bis name 
from the list of members after recovering from in'm any moneys dne to the bO<*iot;;s 
either on his own account or on account of ot hers. 

10. If a member dies, his niembershiji .sludl ipso facia coaH<». 

11. ( 1 ) A past member shall bo liable, as provided in by-law 3, for the debts dia' 
by the society, as they existed on t-he dat<‘ when he creased to be a member, for 
a period of two years from sxudi dntx>, 

(2) The estate of a deceased member shall be liable, as providinl in by-law 3, 
for the debts due by the society as they oxiste<l on the date of his deceas<\ tbr a 
period of t'vi’o years after his decease. 

12. No mombor shall bo i^ermittod to t-rauHAH* liis share or shares or cnnite 
a charge in respect of the same in favour of another member or jH^rson ex-cepf with 
the previous sanction of the Board of Directors. 

JTtinds 

13. The society shall ordinarily obtain funds from th<>. following Honr<*c4 - 

(1) Entrance fees and share capital, 

(2) lees or contributions levied nnder by-'aw 38 ami 
t3) Oronts from C4ovornmcnt' or other sour<*os. 

Manapcnntit 

14. Subject to such i*esolutions as the general body may from tnuc tune 
pass the executive management of the affairs of the sox-ioix hall vest in a Huartl 
of Directors consisting of not more t han memlx'r.s, 

15. The members of the Board of l>ir<M-iors shall bo o1o<-Ah{ by the- gonomi 
body for a period of three years from among the momiHU's. MomlK*rV of t ho Board 
of Directors shall continue in offi<'e after the expiry of tiioir txn'm uf ohlco tmtil 
by* ejection another board is constituted. A retiring momlM*r of tho Ihau'd of 
Dhectors shall bo eligible A>r ro-eh'otion. After the Hoartl af Dirocturs la oloctod 
by the general body they shall elect from anuuig thomaolVi^H, a ProHiilont and a Sor 
rotary. Interim vacancies on the Board of Direct ors may lUItHi up by tho roiiuda 
ing members of the Board by co-option for the unexpirod portion of tho puiod 
Any member or memlxers of tho B<wr<l of Dii’<Hdors may at any time bt nmiov^Hl 
by a TOsolution of the general body, 

16. Th© Board of Diroctors shall metd once a ft>rt night or oftoner if ms*osH,trv 
to conduct the affairs of th© sooioty. No dwision of the Board of Direct ora hI«i|| 
fo© vaJid unless it is assented to by at least mend»©rft. All 

th© Board of Directors shall b© decided by a majority of votes. Blioulil there be 
an ©quality of votes, the president or other presiding memljor shall have a ctwting 
vote, Ko member of the Board of pireotors shall Ixe pmmnt at a meeting of tbt^ 
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Board when any matter in which he is personally interested is being discussed. 
In cases of urgency where there may not foe sufficient time to convene a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, and in all cases in which the Board of Directors, the 
Secretary may obtain the orders of the Board of Directors by circulation of papers 
among the members present at the headquarters of the society. Such decisions 
arrived at by circulation shall foe placed before the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors for their ratification. Should a difference of opinion arise in the course 
of such circulation, the matter shall not be decided by circulation but shall be placed 
before a meeting of the Board of Directors. 

17. Should a member of the Board of Directors absent himself from four 
consecutive meetings of the Board, he shall cease to be a member of the Board 
of Directors but may be reinstated by the Board of Directors. 

18. Subject to such resolutions as the Board of Directors may froxn time to 
time iJass, the several officers of the society shall have th© powers mentioned below : — 

(а) The President shall have a general control over all the affairs of the society 
and shall ex-officio be the Treasurer and shall have the custody of all the proper- 
ties of the society and he shall also have the power to appoint the members of 
th© establishment as well as to fine, suspend or dismiss them subject m the last 
two cases to the approval of the Board of Directors and the Registrar. 

(б) Th© Secretary shall be responsible for the executive administration of 
th© society subject to the control of the President. 

(c) The President shall be the officer to sue or be sued on behalf of the 
society and all bonds in favour of the society shall be in the name of the President. 

(d) Should the Secretary require relief from work, it shall be competent to 
the President to grant such relief, making suitable arrangements for th© conduct 
of work by on© or more of the members of the Board of Directors. 

19. Keceipts shall be issiied for all moneys paid to the society. For moneys 
paid by members the receipts shall be signed by the President or the Secretary 
whoever is selected by the Board of Directors to discharge this fimction. 

20. It shall bo the duty of the Board of Duectors to maintain siich accounts 
and rogisiors as are proscribed by the rules under the Act and by the Registrar 
from time to time, to place before a general body meeting of the members the 
Registrar’s notes of audit or inspection within on© month from the date of receipt, 
to correspond with the Registrar and to do all other business relating to th© society. 

21. The Board of Directors shaUhav© power to prescribe from time to time the 
scale of office establishment andtoHneur such expenditure, as may foe necessary for 
iho management of the society with reference to tlie scale and within the budget 
allotment sanctioned bjr the general bo<ly and approved by th© Registrar for each 
year. 

22. I’li© Boaril of Directors shall bo competent to fix the amount and natui’o 
«>1’ the security, if a 2 :iy, to be given by the office establishment. 

28, It shall bo competent to th© Board of Directors to frame subsidiary by-laws 
for the <*onduct of th© business of th© society cbnsistent with the Act, th© i‘ulcs under 
fiio and these by-laws. Buck subsidiary by-laws shall be entered in the minute 
book of th© society and tlrey shall bo reported to th© Registrar of Co-operative 
.Sooieties for approval. 

24. I’lie services of the members of the Board of Directors shall be gratuitous. 


General Mvdy 

2b. The ultimate authority in all matters relating to the aduiluistration of 
t he stJcioty shall bo tlio general body of the members who shall meet from time 
to time and at least- once a year to conduct the work of the society. The general 
bod;v shall not interfere with the action of the Board of Directors in rosx->ect ol 
uiatt<a‘s tlologated to it^ under the by-laws- The following among other matiors 
shad ho dealt wit h by the general body : -- 

( 1 ) the election and removal of the Board of Directors ; 

(21 the animal rejiort- duo to tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies ; 

(2) the Ki'gistrar’s annual audit certificate ; 

{{) the 4mu*mhiund <(r rejioid of juiy existing hy-huv or tiie enactment- of a 
IHU\ by-la,\v ; 

b“) tlu" of a member ; 

(,h) tlui ct>usi< lend ion of any i^omplainl- vhi<*h any individual member may 
pr'tior against liit' Bonn! of Director.s ; 

(7) 'The returns that ina;;v bo presoribod the Local (Jovornmeui; 
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(8) the determination of the scale of fees or contributions levied under by- 
law 38 ; ... 

(9) the selection and approval of a particular variety of cattle, cows or bulls 
to be maintained by the members of the society ; and 

(10) the annual budget. ^ 

26. A meeting of the general body of the members may be convened, whenever 
necessary, for the conduct of the business by the Board of Directors and shall bo 
convened by Board of Directors at the request of 1 5 or more members or at the 
instance of the Registrar or by a resolution of the governing body specially deputed 
by a resolution of the governing body of the union to which the society is affiliated. 

27. It shall be the duty of every member to attend the mootings of the general 

body. The quorum for a general body meeting shall bo ^ or one -fourth 

of the total number of members on the list at the time, whichever is less. 

28. The President, when present, shall preside at the meetings of the general 
body. In his absence the body may chooso a chairman from their nunibor to 
preside at the meeting. Every member shall have one and only one vote. All 
questions shall be decided by a majority of votes of the members present and voting. 
When votes are equal, the chairman of the mooting shall have a casting vote. 

29. Three days’ notice shall ordinarily bo given to members before a meeting 
of the general body is convened. 

30. If a member deceives the society in any way or if his general conduct is 
such as to render his removal necessary in the mterosis of the socuciy, it shall 1 k'» 
open to the general body to expel such a member. A memlwr nuty bo expelled 
for (1) refusal to maintain the particular varieties of animals approvt'd by tls' 
Board of Directors ; (2) xitilissing the services of an inferior stud bull ; (3) ill- 
treatment of animals; (4) breaking sanitary rules or refusing to carry out the sanitfiry 
orders of the Board of Directors or the Veterinary or Agricultural <U*p«rtnu*nt, 

(5) any breach of the by-laws or subsidiary by-laws made by tho Board of Directors. 
An expelled member shall be paid all moneys duo to him from tho society aftt'r 
deductiong therefrom any money due from him to tho society. A member who 
drives the society to Court to recover the money due from him shall, for that reason, 
be expelled from membership. An expelled member shall bo liable as provided in 
by-law 3 for the debt due by the society as from tho date of expulsion for a pOriotl 
of two years after such expulsion. 

31. The general body shall have authority to «ihliat<* llio socictj t<» cn> c o- 

operative union (with suitable jurisdiction) that may bc^ registcacHl b;\* rb‘giiH 
trar or that is working in tho ncighbourhootl of tho socic'ty. Towiirds thc^ c'xpc'nM's 
of such union, tho society shall contribute such sum as is fixed by nocuc'ty wifli 
^ho approval of the union or supervising body and tholiegistrar provided that t!u' 
^otal amount payable on this account in any one year shall not Kh, 15t>. 

32- The amount of paid-uj:) share capital, deposit and any other money t<» the 
credit of a member or a past member shall bo subject to a first charge* in faxemr 
of the society in respect of any moneys dtio to tho Hoowty from sut-h m<*fuber or 
past member. Tho society shall bo at liberty to appropriate the' whole or nuv 
portion of such paid-up share capital, deposit or any otiau’ monc'y to the nion<\VH 
due by the member to the society. 


Jiumneas oj the >todviy 

33. Cattle-breeding , — It shall be competent for the Board of 1 ora- 

(1) to purchase or obtain by a free grant either from <toYt*rmaeid or iroiii 
others for breeding purposes one or more stud bulls appiHJved by the Agrictilturiit 
department and arrange for its or their upkeep either at the of tlie secudy 
or otherwise ; 

(2) to select and mark animals eitluu* by branding i»r othen.M^e wbich tb** 
B cioty undertakes to have under its care fual Hut^ervision ; 

(3) to supervise the proper brooding, nouriHhmeni and gra»;ing of the anlmitla 
so placed in charge of the society ; 

(4) to make arrangements for the gracing <»r the cattle ynd<‘r the «-iire of 
th© society if possible and keep them apart fsrom other cattle ; 

(5) to examine tho cows and huUs half-yearly an<i wt*ed out dtdective ; 

(6) to arrange for veterinary aid in case of dktmseH and use 
measures ; 

(7) to watch that th© auiiuals art^ kept umler clean and wanitary condlltioiiH 
and diseeasod animals segrogatcxl or removed ; 
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(8) to watch for and guard against evasion of the duty of members to use only 
the approved stud bulls ; 

(9) to watch that a mature stud btill shall not be allowed -to cover more than 
certain number of cows fixed by the Agricultural department ; and 

(10) to erect, purchase or rent sheds and godowns to facilitate the carrying 
out of the objects of the society. 

34. When the society is in a position to provide a stud bull no member of the 
society shall allow his cows to be covered by any stud bull other than the one selected 
by the Board of Directors as approved by the Agricultural department. Any 
member committing a breach of this by-law shall pay to the society for each breach 
such sum not ex^jeeding Bs. 5 as may be determined by the Board of Directors. 
An accidental covering not due to the fault of a member shall not involve a penalty. 

35. Every member is bound to have all his male young stock castrated imm€«(hately 
after except stock kept for breeding purposes. The Board of Directors will on the 
advice of the Agricultural department decide as to the animals to be kept for breeding 
purposes. Any violation of this by-law ^hall make a member liable for each offence 
to a fin© of such sum not exceeding Bs. 2 as may be decided by the Board of Directors. 

36. Every member shall be bound to inform the Board of Directors at once of any 
case of sickness amongst his cattle and of any outbreak of contagious disease in the 
locality and to carry out the suggestions of the Board in regard to treatment, 
disinfection and segregation. Any omission to inform the Board of Directors of any 
sickness or any outbreak of contagious disease or any refusal or omission to carry 
out the suggestions made by the Board of Directors shall render the member liable 
to a fine not exceeding K.s. 5 for each offence. The Board of Directors must inform 
the Votorinary department as early as possible of any such sickness, or outbreak of 
contagious disease for such action as is necessary. A fin© of Bs. 5 shall be levied from 
the members who refuse to have their animals inoculated when this is considered 
necessary by the Veterinary department. 


J oint purchase and sale 

37. It shall ho competent to the Board of Directors to arrange for the joint 
purchase or joint sale of surplus cattle required or possessed by mombors- In 
arranging for such purchase or sale the Board of Directors shall act only as agent 
of mombors and shall not make the society liable for any loss. 

38. The Board of Directors shall have power to levy fees or collect contributions 
from mombors on a scale approved of by the general body of members for — 

(1) the purchase and upkeep of one or more breeding animals ; 

(2) tho pasturing of the animals under the care and supervision of the society ; 

(3) sorvico by tho breeding animals of the society or other animals selected 
hy tho Board of Directors for tho purpose ; 

(4) the joint purchase and sale of animals on behalf of members j and 

(5) for any other purpose which tho Board of Directors think necessary in 
order to achieve tho objects of the society. 

39. It shall bo competent to the Board of Directors to borrow funds either 

from members or non-members or from the District Bank, Ltd., provided 

that tlio amount so borrowed does not ©xcoed five times the society’s paid-up share 
c^apite.! plus reserve fund and provided also that tho interest payable on the borrowed 
amount shall not in any case exceed 5i per cent por annum. 

Profits 

40. (1) Twonty-fivo per cent of not profits of tho society as declared by the 
liegiKtrar every' year shall bo carried to tho credit of tho reserve fund. 

(2) Out of the remainder, a sum equivalent to per cent of tho not profits 
ma'y bo paid as honorarium to tho Socrotai*y. 

(3) Out of tho romaindor, a sum not exceeding 7^ per cent of tho not profits 
may be carried to tho credit of common good fund to be utilized for any of tho 
purposoH Hxiecified in section 2 of tlio Charitablo Endowments Act VI of 1890 (India), 
viz., Hanitation. 

(4) Any profits not allotted in tho mamier aforesaid in any year sliall bo 
forthwith ad<led to tho resorvo fund. 

All undiKburHable and indivisablo profits shall bo added to tho rosorvo fund, 

JReserm Pund 

41. ( 1 ) The roHorvo fund shall bekuig to tho society as a whole and is intended 
to moot unfor<^8oen losses. No member can claim a share in it. It shall bo invested 
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ill sucii inamiei’ as the Registrar of Co-operative Societies prescribes and shall not 
be drawn upon except with his sanction. 

(2) On the dissolution of the society the reserve fund and other funds contri- 
buted by it under provisions of its by-law shall be applied — 

(i) to discharge such liabilities of the society as may remain undischai'g»ui 
after the enforcement in full of liability of the members of the society ; and 
(li) to the repayment of the share capital paid up. 

(3) Such portion "of these funds as shall remain after payments incntionccl m 
sub-clause (u) shall be applied to such local objects of public utilit'y as may bo 
selected by the general body and approved of by the Registrar. Tf v ithiu thre<' 
months of the final closing up of the society the general body fails to make any 
selection that is approved of by the Registrar, the latter may use the above mentioned 
portion of the funds in supporting other co-operati %'0 sociotios in the neighbourhood 
aiid^all place the same on interest or otherwise with so'mo co-operativo bank until 
a new co-operative society with a similar ai’oa of operations is registerod in whif*h 
event the funds shall be credited to tlio reserve fund of such soc^iety. 

42. If, however, at any time tiie general body resolves to split the sociof.y int<i 
more than one society by excluding a portion of the existing area of operations 
from the operations of the society and a ndw society or 80<jiotioH bo registonKl to 
cover the area so oxcliided, a portion of the reserve fiiu<l shall be transferred to the 
society or societies as decided upon by thi>i general body wliieh resolv(*s upon tlie 
splitting of the original society. 

43. ISTo amendment to, alteration in, or cancellation ofn l>y-Ja,w nor tiie enactmeid 
of a new by-law shall bo made except at a general botly mooting of tlu' luembors 
or shall take effect until it shall have been approved by the Hogist rai*. 

J^fi acell a aco up 

44. Should any doubt arisi' as to tlio construction oi^tiui A<*t or any by-law, t,ho 
Board of Directors shall refer the same to the Itegistrar of Oo-opera'tivc SoeieticH 
for advice and act according to his advice. 

45- The society sliall j^roparo aimually in such form as may bo prosenbod by the 
Registrar (a) a statement showing the rocoix>t« and clisbursomontK for the year, (6) 
a profit and loss account, (c) a baIan<‘o shoot and (d) such other statomontH as may bo 
l^roscribecl by the Registrar, 

These statements shall bo made ui> to 3(>th * 1111 x 0 and a <>f c'aeh .nIiuII he 

to the Registrar within fifteen days after the close of the co-oi^erativo year emfing 
30th Juno. After the Registrar has verified the statomoulH and granted his ainiit 
certificate, the society shtdl x>ublish suc^h of th«’) presc'ribed stattnueiifK m. i»e ma\* 
direct in tlxe manner prescribed by him. 

46. If any dispute touching the busiiiesH of the soeit^y (other lhan a di.sput,. 
regarding disciplinary action taken by the society or its commit against a i)aid 
servant of the society) arises-— 

(a) among nvunbers, past inemberH and persons claiming through memb»»r 
X>ast members and dctioascd members, or 

(b) bet^veen a mombor, ixast member, or por.M>n claiming through a nn*mhoi , 
past member, or deceased inomber and the society, its «*ommitt<s» or imv oflicor, 
agent or servumt of the society, or 

(c) between tlio society or its committee aiul any past commit am olHccr, 
agent or past servant or the nomin<;o, Imirs or legal repn^sentatn e of a’n,\' ’deceft*imi 
officer, docOHSod agent or deceased seiwaiit oX’tlm .sochity, or 

(d) between the society anti any other rt'gistt^rtMf H<H*it't,\ . 
such disxmte shall be referred to the Registrar for 

h’he Rogisti’ar may, on re<‘eij)i ofmicii rt4erenct‘ - 

(i) decide the diK|)uto himst'lf, or 

(ii) transfer it for disposal to any perstm who has hmm mve^cd by the Loral 
iU>vtn'imiQiit with powers on that behalf, <»r 

(ill) refer it for tlisposal in an arbitrator or arbitrators, ’fho deoiaion or 
award of the Registrar or the x^erson to whom tlio refereiu’e was t ransfciTXHi <n* by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators to whom it wnn referred siiall be linaL subject to the proviMton 
of sxib-section (5) of so<*(ion 51 of iho t’<eoperatlv<i StHu’eties Act, 

The decisiiui or awanl of the Registrar or of the arbitrator or arlntratiirs as the 
(*ase may be. shall be final arul it may be tmfovood in m'ther of t hese wavs • - 

(a) ByanappIicationmadetothefVillectorofthediHtrict through the Hegiwtrar 
of Clo-opemtive Nocioties roquost ing that the amount <lue untier tiu» iUndmou or award 
n»a\ b*' ret'o\'ertHl in the smim maianu* as arrears of lainl revexiue, or 
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(b) by an application to tbe Civil Court Having jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter of the decision or award requesting that the court may enforce the division 
or award as if it were a decree of the court, or 

(c) by an application to the Registrar of the district under section 5 7- A of the 
Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932. 

47. Should any sum belonging to the society be either stolen or otherwise lost 
and found irrecoverable, it shall be open to the general body to writ© off such amounts 
after obtaining the sanction of the union to which the society is affiliated or the 
Registrar in case the society is not affiliated to any union. 


Statement of areas under different heads in fasli 1352 in the Ongole taluk 


Kamo of the village. 

Cultivation of 
patta lands. 

Cultivation of 
assessed and 
unassessed. 

Culti- 
vation of 
poram- 
bokes. 

Waste lands. 


Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet’ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

<S) 


ACS. 

AOS. 

AOS. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

8(i. Periiaimtta 

2,295-97 

86*04 

0-10 


1*58 

634*12 

10-36 

Myanampad 

2,912-82 

98-26 



1-68 

285-62 

5-28 

8antaij.utalax)ad 

4,411-97 

122-57 

0-15 


1-17 

822-54 

90-58 

Bandalamudi 

646-59 

5-90 

9-05 


1-61 

273*39 


Kanduruvari Agrahaiam. 

36-76 







Cliimakurthi 

2,381-81 

188-42 

16-06 


2-66 

1,670-46 

15-17 

Rajupalem T.akshipuraiii. 

57-84 







Yenikaiiad 

583-91 

42-17 

. . 


3-20 

372-27 

2-34 

Madduhir 

1,321-29 

68-57 



15-83 

2,039-39 

3-48 

Pondur . 

1,971-04 


. . 


16-14 

210-61 


Konijod 

2,950-08 

110-35 

1-60 


16-24 

776-83 

40-65 

Ongole . . 

654-87 




17-84 

386-08 


Allur Kottai)atnam 

2,338-44 

796-98 

176-06 


27-62 

2,959-54 

164-62 

Tangutur 

5,954-50 


2-21 


14-86 

958-68 


Alur 

1,808-22 


12-89 


0-47 

109-18 


Karavadi 

3,385-10 




23-53 

213-68 


■Devarampad . . 

1,400-19 


4-58 


3-04 

367-44 


Ammanabrolo . . 

2,922-19 

134-50 

. . 


16-81 

695-77 

9-44 

Kauuparfchi 

2,792-03 

56-45 

115-39 


49-98 

1,617-10 

5-11 

Itaparla 

1,073-19 

00-65 

0-37 


1-65 

131-60 

5-11 

Dalvalaravur . . 

1,729-67 




0-21 

643-97 

.. 

Pamidipad (Z) 

B-avinntala 

4,334-70 




1-78 

643-11 


Korisapad 

1,129-98 

73-44 



0-40 

277-35 

0-57 

Chandalur 

3,049-68 




7-42 

994-70 


Pangulnr 

2,161-05 


1-60 


3-28 

1,093-7 

.. 

Addawki (North) 

3,120-34 

67-67 

5-08 


4-42 

1,661-82 

00-60 

Addaiiki (fcJouth) 

3,949-09 


1-27 


4-28 

0,86.25 

. . 

llaraayapalom . . 

2,438-38 

.. 

.. 


20-76 

1,02*25 

.. 
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Kospb— T here will be about 2,500 breeding bulls ayailable for service at the beginning of the fifteenth year. 
* Govemment stock. 
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0. Combined Scheme 


1 . Staff required for the supervision of Breeders" work 

Boutiiie Peons (12 


2nd 

3rd 

4tll 

6tll 

6tll 

7tll 

8th 


2nd 

3id 

4tli 

6th 

6th 


( 1 ) 


Number 
of breeders. 


( 2 ) 

10 

26 

60 

100 

130 

160 

200 


Officer. Inspector. 


(8> 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 


(4) 

1 

3 

6 

12 

16 

20 

26 


Hoad 

cleric. 


( 6 ) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 


Routine 
clerk (1 
for officer 

and 1 for Account- 
Inspector). iint. 


(6)^ 

4 

7 

M 

18 

23 

28 


(7) 

1 

1 

I 


for officer, 
1 for 

Inspector, 
and 1 for 
office). 

.8) 

4 

6 

9 

IH 


24 > 

34 


wtock 

inoTu 

( 0 ) 

J 

1 


3 

10 

20 


2 . («.) 


Grant for purchase of breerlituj bulls 

Breeding bulls. 

Number. 


20 
50 
1 00 
200 
260 


Cost at 
Rs. 360 
cach- 
BS. 
7,000 
1 7,600 

35.000 

70.000 

91.000 


Yea I. 


HivfdiuvJ bnUs. 


Ntnnbci 


7ih 

Kth 


320 

M)0 


Total 



Year, 


CO 

2ud 


3rd 


4tli 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 



(6) Grant iotvards maintenance of a, nlmals hg breeders 

Number of aniiuals. 

Bj'ccding 
bulls. 


( 2 ) 

20 

50 

100 

200 

200 

320 

400 


CtJhf at 
Rh. 350 
cucli. 

RH, 

1,40,<HK» 

1,72,500 


< (ts( .d 


'fetal 





juaiufcnanc*' 

leihMs. 

Bull 

Tctal. 

.*t Hh. 2tH> 


calvcM. 


IH'T aniiuul 




on the 




*4vcra«t*. 

(3) 

(0 

ti») 


2.50 

100 

370 

J!'* 

74.<MM» 

<{25 

2.">0 

1>2.> 

1 85.0iH» 

1,250 

.500 

1,850 

3.70, (KMli 

2,500 

1,<H»0 

3.700 

7. lO,OtM» 

3,250 

1.3<J0 

I.HBi 

0.n2.tMMl 

1,000 

I. not* 

53*20 

1 J.Hl.tHX) 

5,000 

2,000 


I 

1 0,875 

0,750 

21.075 

40.05, tHMl 


(c) Advance towards purchase of anivmls 





HeiferH 


Bull t 

ahcH. 

of 


Vear, 


^ - 

1 



-i 

cohmm« 





Cost, at 


Cn«t. at 

(S> and 




Numbers. 

Rs- 50 

Numhers. 

H«. UM* 

(6>. 





each. 


<v’n*h. 



(1) 


(2) 

CB) 

(4J 

(6) 

(6) 





308. 


K«. 

118 . 

2ud 



260 

12,600 

UMi 

lO.tXM* 

22,6tHl 

3rd 



626 

31,260 

250 

25.tHXt 

56.251* 

4th 



1,260 

«2,6tH> 

5tK> 

rdhtMK* 

M2,wm 

5th 



2,600 

1,25, out* 

1 .<HH* 


2.2rt,<M>0 

6th 



3,260 

I,62,6lHl 

I.HOO 

i.Bti.mto 

2.ii*i.5oo 

7th 



4,000 

2,00,000 

i.ntH* 

l.iUMWH* 


8th 



6’000 

2,60,000 

2,<HM> 


4,5t>,tXKl 



Total . . 

16,876 

8,48,760 


6.76, tXMt 

Tijnjui 


{d) Total expenditure on account of breeders 


Grant for 


<1> 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th . . 

Total 


Bulls. 

R8. 
7,000 
17 600 
sslooo 

70.000 

01.000 
1,12,000 
1,40,000 

4.72,600 


Mninteniwicc. 

<3) 

m, 

74,{K)0 
1,H5,(KK» 
3,70, (RH? 
7,40,{XI0 
9,62,tK)0 
11*84,000 
14.80,000 
___ 


(reruvemWt’ 
in third 

m 

w, 

22,600 

66.260 

1,12,600 

2*26,tKKJ 

2,02^MW 

3.60.000 

4.60.000 

16,18,760 


’rutai. 

m 

w. 

i.tli.w 

6,17.!»0 

I0,»6.l»0 

l«,€6,600 

ao.io.Mo 

mm*im 
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4 . {a) Cost of 


jDei^il 2 natlon, number and 
scale of pay. 


X. (a) Pay-^ 

1 Special Officers — Three on 

Us, 200 — 700 (Average 

Rs. 350) 

2 Inspectors — Twenty-five on 

Rs. 165-^16/2—200 (Ave- 
rage 184) 

3 Head olorlss — Throe — on 

Rs. 70' — 100 (Average 

Rs. 89I-) 

4 Routine clerks — Twenty-eight 

on Ra. 30 — 66 (Average 
Rs. 42-1-0) 

6 Accountants^ — Throe on 

Rs, 55 — 70 (Average 

Bs. 

0 Peons — Thirty -four at Rs. 12 — 17 
(Average Rs. 14-11-0) 

7 Stockmen — Twenty at Rs. 28 — 40 

(Average Rs. 33-1/3) .. 

(6) Travelling allowance at 26 per 
cent roughly 

(c) Dearness allowance at 10-2/3 
per cent roughly 

Total pay and allowancKjs . . 

II. Roni for office 


III, khirniture (R.s. 600 per annum) 
and books (Rs. 60 per annum) 


IV. Oontingoncios at Rs. 1,000 for 
each officer per annum 


Total 

or in round figures 

Add for increase of dearness allowance, 
etc. 


supervision staff 

Ultimate 

cost. 

Cost for 
eleven 
montlis 
in 

first 

year. 


ns. 

ns. 

IIS. 

ns. 

12,600 


2,200 


66,200 


1,705 


3,222 


770 


14,133 


660 


2,367 


605 


6,992 


528 


8,000 

1,01,614 

308 

6,776 


25,378 


1,691 


16,919 


1429 


1,43,811 


9,601 

9,000 

9,000 

2,760 

2,750 

560 

660 

360 

350 

3,000 

3,000 

910 

910 


3.00472 


23,210 


3,00,000 


23,000 


10,000 


1,000 


24,000 


340,000 
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(b) Cost of staff at farm 


Ultimate 

Eleven 

months 


cost. 

in first 

A. Superior staff 


year. 

KS. 

I. Fay-^^ 

(1) i> Fa I’m Managers on Us. 155 — 15/2 — 200 (average 

13,248 

1,705 

Rs. 184). 

(2) <> Hontino dorks on B,s. 30 — 55 (average Rs. 42-1-0) . 

3,029 

330 

(3) (> Dairy dorks on Rs. 30 — 55 (average Rs. 42-1-0) - . 

3,029 

330 

(4) 12 Recorders on Rs. 30 — 55 (average Rs. 42—1—0) 

6,058 

060 

(5) 12 Fioldmen on Rs. 28 — 1/2 — -40 (Rs. 33-1/3) 

4,800 

616 

(6) (> Peons on Rs. 12 — 17 (average Rs. 14-11-0) 

1,058 

132 


31,222 

3,773 

B. Payable from contingencies 

(7) 18 C.^att.lemon oix Rs. 20 por mensem . . 

4,320 

660 

(<S) 12 Milkmen on Rs. 25 per mensem 

3,000 

550 

(S)) 0 Maistris on Rs. 22 per mensem 

1,584 

242 

(10) 6 Bull attendants on Rs. 20 per mensem 

1,440 

220 

(11) Night watchman on Rs. 12 per mensem 

804 

132 


11,808 

1,804 

Total . , 

43,030 

5,577 

fl. 'I’ravidling allowarn’e of superior staff at 25 per cent of pay. 

7,805 

943 

IIT. Dearness allowance at 10-2/3 per cent of total pay 

7,172 

929 

Grand total . . 

58,007 

7,449 


(c) Eq^ii'ptnent required at farm 

Four (hmbki-hullock <‘aris at Rs. 200 oa<‘h 


as. 

800 

'■l'hr<*(’> crude oil engines at Hs. 1,000 each 



3,000 

Agri<*ultural implements 



300 

Three wheel barrows 



150 

Three chalT cutters 



750 

Milking pails 



150 

Ten hiK'kets 



60 

'fwo halanecH for weighing fcuhlor 



300 

I’en imik tr^wisport <*ans 



600 

Furniture . . 



300 

BO'tdis 



50 

Of her applianeos .. 



500 


Cmt of rtinjitiig t-nwlo onpriuoH Af, Hh, 2 por day por ougjno»~ recurring . . 


<>,960 

1,460 



((^) Bwildimgs required. 

Cost of new buildings in eacii year 
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(e) Eeceipts in the average year at the farm 
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5. Cost of special staff for demonstration of preservation of 
fodder by ensilaging 


Item. 

(1) 

Six Agrieultiiral <lemonstra tors’ pay 
(Rs. 75 — 200). Average Rs. 1.‘16-1(5. 

If on- 
recurring. 

(2) 

Rccurrinp: 

<3> 

ns- 

0,S04 

Ifon- 

recurnuK. 

(1) 

^ — ^ 

Itccurring, 

(5) 

ns. 

825 

Doarnoss allowance at Rs. 24 per 
mensem each 


1,7:2 b 


198 

Six maistris on Rs. 16 — ] 0. Average 
Rs. 17-2/3 


1,272 


105 

Dearness allowance at Rs. Ki per 
mensem each 


1,152 


170 

Ouopeon at Rs, 12 — 17 per moiisem 
Average Rs. 14. 


i,00S 


132 

Dearness allowance 


1,152 

. . 

170 

Tnivelliug allowance roughly at 
half the pay . . 


0,000 


00 C 

Contingencies . . 


30,000 



Total 


52,110 



Or 111 round figures 


52,100 



Details for figures against coiitingoncics — iSizool pit, 500 

to 000 

cubic 

Cost of green fodder about 0 tons 
„ digging 
„ h’Uing up 




JIS. 

150 

15 

10 




Total 

1 75 


A (lemoustraitor may bo abl(‘ to fioiyli ono (lomoii.st.i’o.iion iji <ln,.ys; (hat is to 
say, ho may be able to tio live domoiistrations a moiitJ) or (R) a \ (uir. 

Cost of (R) pits = 00 X tvS. 176 = Jis, H),5()i0. 

Allowing for i-yots orforing to product* t Ikmi* own gr(‘(>u foddttr ft)!* half tlltv uumbtn* 
of pits, the amount rf‘<niir<ul for unit, will bo roughl.N Its. r),0()(h 
For six units (i X Hs. 1, 000 ~ Us. 3O,0')0. 
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Appeistbix No. 24 


[Referred to in paragraph 433] 

Principal commodities and ma^rhets 


Coinmoditv- 

( 1 ) 

Rice (Assembling mar- 
kets in i^roduciiig 
areas). 


Assembliiig and distri- 
buting markets in 
imports. 


tirouudnuts (Kernels). 


Potatoes 

Kggs 


CitruM fruiiK 


District. 

(2) 

Naine of important 
markets- 
(3) 

Kistna 


Beziwada. 

Gudivada. 
Masulipatani . 
Kavut ar am . 

West Godavari 


Tadepalligudem. 

Tan j ore 


Ivumb ak onam 
Shiyali. 
Koradacheri. 
Mannargudi . 
Kuttalam. 

Guntur 


Tenali. 

Kidubrolii. 

TSTollore 


Nellore. 

{South Arcot 


Chidambaram . 

Ohinglepui . . 


Con j eevar am . 

ISTorth Arcot 


Tiruvann amalai . 

Salem 


Attur. 

Trichmoi")oly 


Trichiiiopol\% 

Madi'as City 


Madras City, 

''Cmnovelly . . 


Tuticorin. 

Coimbatore. . 


JSrode. 

IVIalabar 


Calicut . 

Vizagapatam 


V izaga p a tarn . 
Vizianagram . 

South Arcot 


Vriddachalam. 

Tirukkoilur. 

Villupuram. 

Tindi v an am . 
Cuddalorc, 

Guntur 


Guntur. 

Kistna 


Nandigama* 
Bezwada . 

Bellary 


Adoni. 

Bellary, 

Kottur. 

Kurnool 


Nandyal. 

Coimbatore. . 


Pollachi. 

Salem 


Salem. 

Viaiagapat a m 


V izagapatam , 

V izian agram . 

Cuddapah . . 


Cuddapah. 

Nilgiris 


Met-tui>alaiyiim. 

Guntur 


Ongoli". 

Malabar 


Tirur. 

( /alien t. 

Palghat. 

Kistna 


Bozwadii. 

M an vilipat am . 

Kast. Godavari 

. . 

Cocanada (CoHair 
lake). 

Cuddapah . . 


Ko<lur 

Rajampet, 

Kast Godavari 

. - 

Raj alimi mdry 

Madura 


Kodaikanal. 
Ayyampet (I.*imeH3 

W«>at Godavari 


Palakol (RimoH), 


Kemarlis. 

( 4 ) 


Paddy 
mamly 
and rie© 


Imported 

rice. 
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Principal commodities and marTcets cont. 

israme of important 
mar ets. 

(3) 


Commodity. 

( 1 ) 

Citrus fruits — cont* 


Coconuts 


Tobacco 


Mangoes 


Cattle 

Hides end skins 


Coffee 

Pepper , . 
Ginger . . 
Chillies . . 

Jaggery 


District. 

( 2 ) 

Malabar (Wynaad). 

Salem 

Nilgiris 

Guntur 

Malabar 

Tanjore 

East Godavari 

Guntur 
Coimbatore. . 

Madura 

Trichinopoly 

Kistna 

. Viza-gapatam 

East Godavari 

West Godavari 

Kistna 

Ohittoor 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Malabar 

, , Chingleptit . . 
Madras 
North Arcot 
Ivistrni 

West Godavari 
Trichinopoly 

. Coimbatore . . 

Malabar 

South Kanara. 
Salem 

. . Malaha,r 
, , Malai>ar 
. . Ranmad 

Guntur 
Tinnevelly . . 

Madura 

. * Vizagapatam 
Coimbatore. . 


Calicut'. 

Telli cherry. 
Yereaud. 

Salem. 

Metti ip ala iy am . 
Tenali (Eimes). 

Calicut. 
Badagara. 
Muthupet. 
I-Coradacheri. 
Amalapuram . 
Amhaj ix^et- 

Guntur. 

Erode. 

Palladam. 

Bindigul- 

Trichinopoly. 

Harur. 

Mustabada. 

Viziano-gram. 

Alamanda. 

Anakapalle. 

Baj ahmundry . 
Tuni. 

Ellore. 

Nuzvid. 
Chittoor. 
Bamalcheruvu . 

Vellore. 

Salem. 

Calicut. 

Tiruvottiynr. 

Madras City. 

Pallavaram- 

Banii^ot. 

Vaniamhadi. 

Bozwada. 

Ellore. 

n^*i(*hinopoly. 

Metti ix>alaiy am. 

( lounbat-ore. 

Calicut. 

Tollichorry. 

Mangalore. 

Salem. 

Calitnit. 
TiSllidlwvry. 
t 'alicut . 
Tellicberry. 
Satt-ur. 

Virudhimagar. 

Guntur. 

Tinnevelly. 

Fottai. 

Them. 

Anakapalle. 

Kodumxrdi. 

Udamalpet. 


Bemarks. 

<4> 
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Principal commodities and markets — cont. 


Commodity. 

District. 

Name of important 
markets. 

Bemarks. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(O 

J aggory — 

Kast Grodavari 

Nortii Areot 

Boll ary 

It a , 3 abmundry . 
Peddapnr, 

Vellore. 

Ho.spet. 


Castor 

Bast Godavari 

Madux*a 

{Salem 

Cocanada. 

Madura. 

Tiruchengode. 

ICrisbnagiri. 


Cotton 

Coimbatore - . 

Tiruppur. 

Coimbatore. 

Cambodia. 
Karim - 
ganni. 

Western and 
Mtmgari. 


Hellary 

Adoni. 

JBellaiy. 


Kni'nool 

ISTandyal. 

Tvurnool. 

Northerns- 


Tmnevelly - . 

Koilpatti. 

Tinnies. 


Hamnad 

Virndliunagar . 

Timiies. 


Ananta.pxir . . 

Tadpatri. 

Guntakkal. 

Westerns and 
ISTortberns. 

Tni’morio 

Coimbatore. . 
Ciiddapab . . 
Chmtnr 

Brode. 

Cuddapab. 

Ivoduru. 

Dxrggirala., 


Onions , . 

( 'viddapah . 

Tiniievelly . . 
Madura 

Ivoduru. 

Cuddajxali. 
Tmnevelly (Pettai). 
JDindigul. 

Madura. 



Ooimbal.oro- . 

V izagapatam 
iJellary 

Tirupur (Palladam). 
Pollaclii. 
XJdamalpet. 
Anakapalle, 

Hollary. 




Appendix No. 25 
[Referred to in paragraph 460] 

Progress of co-operative maThding societies iv> the 'province 
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AppEifxnx No. 26 

[Referred to in paragraph 509] 

Stafemeyit the progress of co-operative, central hanhs 


Year. 

Number of 
central 
banks. 

Share 

capital. 

Deposits and 
other 

borrowings. 

Peserve 

Pund. 

Total 

working 

capital. 

Book 

profit. 

(1) 

<2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

<6) 

(7) 



B.S. 

Its. 

ns. 

ns. 

DBS. 



LAICHS. 

X-AKIHS. 

LATCKS. 

t^a.k:hr. 

LAKHS. 

] 920-21 

32 

18-82 

141-19 

2-07 

162-30 

2-06 

1921-22 

32 

24-11 

183-63 

4 20 

211-12 

3-89 

1922—22 

32 

28 -.38 

215 20 

5 82 

247-82 

4-31 

1 922-24 

32 

32-41 

257-10 

7-14 

295-34 

5-80 

1924-2.5 

31 

30-92 

.300 61 

8-90 

:^44-64 

7-12 

1 92r,-26 

31 

40 23 

345-98 

10-39 

395-2.3 

7-23 

1920-27 

31 

44 33 

422-67 

1 2 59 

477-82 

8-87 

1 927-28 

31 

48-70 

481-18 

16-52 

542-94 

12-1 9 

1928-29 

31 

52-08 

507-91 

18-99 

570*25 

13-21 

1929-30 

31 

56-54 

550 59 

22-46 

627-18 

13-34 

1930-31 

32 

57-86 

535-07 

24-99 

615-96 

13-64 

1931-32 

32 

57-49 

493-69 

27-32 

576-28 


I 932 -33 

32 

50 10 

505-25 

28-90 

588-74 


1933-34 

32 

55-05 

451-06 

30-10 

553-21 

13-75 

1934-35 

32 

.54-53 

402-10 

31 33 

511-13 

14-25 

1935-30 

32 

53-55 

389-08 

32-74 

501 -43 

14-24 

1930-37 

31 

50-41 

387-56 

33-45 

490-79 

11-73 

1937- 38 

31 

49-79 

409-68 

34-28 

523-54 

10*64 

1938-39 

30 

49-58 

452-03 

34-58 

566-24 

11-12 

1939-10 

30 

49-42 

465-02 

34-07 

580 30 

10-73 

1940 -4 1 

30 

49-7 I 

478-35 

35-51 

595-10 

11-68 

1941 -42 

30 

50-21 

4 95-73 

30-69 

014-02 

1 1-70 

1942-43 

30 

51-82 

555- 19 

37-73 

073-16 

10-78 

1943-44 

30 

.55-90 

020-96 

.39-06 

750-53 

1 1-29 

194 4- -45 

30 

02-59 

717-20 

40-67 

850-33 

11-47 



Apfehdix No. 27 

[Referred to in paragraph 506] 

Statmeni showing progress of primary agriailiurcd {urdimited liabdity) 

Average Loans Average 
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Appendix No. 28 

Referred to ill paragraph 584] 

NuffJ)BT of wM^Tnity fdief ctyid child-wdfdTB ceidfes in Tural dtQds {districts exclusive of Tuinnicipalities) 

driving the period 1935-44 
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[Eeferretl to in paragraph 584] 

Details of maternity and child-welfare work under districts [excluding municipalities) 

Brought under care. Home visita. 
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Appekdix Ko. 30 
Referred toia par%Taph 574] 

B’atemfnf .showing th progrm of rural tmkr-mf^ly tvorh carried out till the end of ^Ist March j 1)46 
and time to he carried out according to the 10-?/^’ar|;rogramme ofworh 
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Appekbix No. 31 

[Referred to in paragraph 566] 

Rwral housing : Action taken in certain Muro'^ean countries . 

(From League, of Natiom’ Publication, 1939 — Economic rntelligence 
Service — XJrb<?n and Pural Housing ”.) 

Belgium 

Houses buiii in the country sine© the first World War generally otter 
a good average standard of comfort. The old dwollingw leave a groat 
deal to be desired. The kitchen serves as a common room and often has 
a bed in it. There may be one, two, or in exceptional oases, fchreo other 
rooms. Most of these old houses are small, low-roofed and damp, the 
filooi* being generally of beaten earth or brick, and the rooms badly 
ventilated. Agricultural workers are particularly badly housed. The 
National Society for Cheap Houses and Dwellings empowered local 
societies to build rural houses with gardens of from 5 to 6 acres. Until 
1935, however, there was no society which specialised in rural building. 
Sim^e 1935, the National Small Holdings Society encouraged the establish- 
ment of regional societies to purchase building sites, develop them as 
small holdings, erect the necessary buildings and let or sell them to 
families of modest means, where necessary?', with the aid of a loan from 
the National Society. For this purpose, the State provided the new 
organization with a credit of 300 million francs as and when required. 
State advances wore repayable in sixty-six annual instalments of 2*08 
l>or cent based on an interest rate of 1 per cent ; the National Society 
was authorized to charge a slightly higher rate of interest for such loans, 
in order to cover its management charges. At the end of 1937, there 
^ve^o forty-nine local societies and five others were in the course of being 
constituted. All wore based on the co-operative principle. In addition 
to a largo number of private individuals and various organizations such 
as social foundations, wwkers and agricultural organizations, the State, 
the Provinces and certain communes all subscribed towards thoir issued 
capital V'hich amoiaxtcd to 7 jiiillion francs in all. State advances up to 
55 million frames had been placed rt the disposal of the National Society 
and a fresh advaiuu of 22J inillious vas approved for 1938. The society 
assistc^l about 1,300 lamilios. The cost of building work carried out 
with th(i assibtama* of these loans avhs 27 million francs sijrca.d over 563 
rural dwidlings with farm buildings for industrial workers, fifty-nine 
buiklings built to replacHs demolished slums, eighty-four buildings for 
small holdings, and forty-six reconditioned old houses. The average cost 
Ilf huiUUiigs with out-buildiugs amounted to 38,000 francs and the average 
loan grant < hI in siu-b cases was 32,000 francs. 

U nited K i ngd om 

Bv tla^ (Uid of Ma-rch 1938, about 737,000 new dwellings had been 
(utH'ttHl in rural distriids in England and Wales since the first World War. 
Still, is urgent need for furtlua* ac(;ommodat}on for th© agricultural 

l>(mulation. Most of the ire^c houses have been oecaipicd by woikers 
and middle class fannliert from luighbouriug tcnvns or new factorkss set 
up in rural ilistri<,‘ts. Meanwhile, although the agricultural x>opulatiou 

stat ionary the number of sej>arate families increases. Old people 
now live hmgm* and with the, help of okl age pensions arc able to liv(‘, 
idoiu? iiLsttnwl of, as forimwly, \Nulh ndatives. Thus fowcu* cottages biwome 
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available for yoixng inarned coupler. Further the existing accoininoda- 
tiou is to a large extent defective. The number of unfit houses included 
in the five-year programmes of slum clearance submitted to the Minister 
of Health in 1933 was nearly 47,000. Many cottages while not unfit, 
do not offer the hygiene and comfort which young firmilies may reasonably 
expect. The overcrowding survey of 1936 vshows that, of the 1 *4 million 
working class dwellings in rural districts aboxit 42,000 or nearly pen- cent 
were overcrowded according to the legal standard of accommodation. 
In Scotland, the x'oplacemont needs for the jxeriod 1 934—38 in laii-al counties 
was estimated in 1933 at somewhat more than 2,700 or only 2*2 per cent 
out of 122,000 working class dwellings. A repi'esentativo survey xuider- 
taken in 1936 by the 'Scottish Housing Advisoi'y Committee indic‘at(^s 
however that these estimates bear no relation to the facts because approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the working class dwellings in tlxe inv(‘stigated 
i>arishes were found onbiroly unfit for human habitation. It vas stahHl 
that only 16 per cent wore completely fit ; 33 per cent had wat(*r inHid(‘ 
and 23 per cent had water closets, whereas 29 per c(^ut ha<l no sanilaiu' 
convenience, 41 j)er cent were damj) and 28 per cent badly lit. .According 
to the overcrowding survey of 1936 more than 12,500 or aboxx! 10 
cent of all working class dAvellings in rural coxint ic's wt're overcrow (hxl. 
The root of the housing problem m rui*al areas is thx^ low ix^nt paving 
capacity of agricxiltural lix,bourcrs x\nd other rural workiu's. Low w'agt^s 
have long made for low rents, hearing littl(\ if an\’, ndation to t hx^ cost 
value of the houses. Private ontorjxrise has therefon^ uot> be(m able to 
provide dwellings for iiiral labourers. Ow'xiexs of tivncxju^it housevs 1(4 
to rural workers have often not found it romuneiutivt^ to undt'.rteke 
repairs. It was recognized by tlx^ Scottish Fioxising Advisoiy Cominitt.(H‘ 
that in general, no section of tlu^ jxopxilation is cxxmpolk^’d to livc^ in 
such consistently bad housing conditions as farm servants.” Thc‘ 
leo'i-lation relating to urban housing xipplies also to ruiul dist^ricts xvith 
minov modifications as to procvchwe. or in sonm cxt,s(‘s, as to thc^ ratc‘ of 
subsidies, in ordox' to ensure gi-c^ator oftecxtivcuiess in rurxil aivas. llius 
the Housing (Financial Powers) Ac^t, J924, sanctionod Uu*g(‘r subsidi(‘s 
(£12, 10 sh. for forty years instead of £9) for the ex'cotion of chvc'llings in 
agricultural parishes. In Engltuxd xmd Wales, tlux number* of bxulding.s 
erected in rural districts with State assistancx providc^l for by t he* Housing 
Acts of 1919, 1923 and 1924 amounted to about- 237,000, half of which 
w^ero in ivgrioultxu’a I parishes. Ixx Scot.Iand. mvirl^' 30,tKK> now dw( Hings 
were erc^cted in iwal turns as a whole, but. only just over 5, 0(H) of theses 
were in typical agricultural cxninticvs. in the (‘(niiity full use was a-ixpar- 
ently not made of the mxbsidies grantcxl for the <a*<HU-ion of liouses to 
meet general needs. These subsidic's wewe^ ternunaled in 1933. 'fhe 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, empowc^nnl ccamly <‘ounrils to assist 
in financing the improvement of old house-s or the <?onver.Hioix of (existing 
buildings for occupation by agricultural w'oikers, }>rovided that the 
w^ork involved an expenditure of at least 50 on hottses of wiiich tlxe valuta 
on completion did not exceed £400. Bubsidiw may talo^ tiu' fornx 
either of lump“«^i^Tfi c*ontributionH or of axmual piiyments ovcu’ a xixaximuxu 
period of 20 years. Thc^ total sxxbsidieH gnxutvd ma\' not t^xcecxl two- 
thuds of the outhvy invoivexd or up to £100 imv dwt^Vutg. 31ie bena^t 
of the Biib.sidios is to be pxissod on to tlx^ t<ma.nts whosc^ rebuts chirinir 20 
yecu-s may not be raised xxbove the uornxxil l(wc4 for agricultural w’orlous 
in the district plus 4 per cent of the owiu^rs* sbai<" ot the <xM. C-oxinty 
councils may, in addition to subsidies, graixt loam for tlu^ work up in 
90 per cent of the vahu» of the improvcal dwt^ling. KxclHKjmu’ aHHjstauce 
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may bo granted in respect of the subsidies paid under this Act on the 
basis of half the annual charge which would have been incurred had the 
subsidies been met from a 20 year loan. In 1938, the Act was amended 
so as to allow for further grants on a similar basis in respect of dwellings 
which had already been improved with the assistance provided for by 
the Act, when such dwellings were overcrowded. On the 31st December 
1937, the grants paid or to be paid and the consequent annual liability 
on the Exchequer were as shown below : — 


Bngland and Wales 
Scotland 


ISTum er of 
grants. 

, , 16,995 

30,648 


Amount. 

£ (000 «h.) 
1 , 431-7 
2 , 665-9 


Exchequer liability. 
£ (000 sh.) 

62-6 

97-2 


The scope of the grant included structural alterations, repair, provi- 
sion of extra accommodation, water-supply, drainage and other sanitary 
conveniences hut not ordinary repair work or minor improvements 
which con Id be executed at a reasonable expense. The Housing ^ct, 
1930, provided for an Exchequer subsidy in resp3ct of new houses built 
by the B-ural District Councils to replace unfit proparty. The grant 
was to take the form of a payment of 45 sh. annually (In Scotland 60 sh.) 
for each person displaced from an unfit house or 50 sh. (in Scotland 55 sh.) 
if the house was situated in an agricultural parish. The annual contri- 
bution from local rates amounted to £3, 15 sh. for each new bouse provided. 
If the house was required for the agricultural population, £1 of that 
amount m'ght be claimed by the rural district council from the county 
council. Both Exchequer and rate contribution was to be paid for 
forty years. The Act assigned to the county council the duty of keeping 
itself in constant touch with housing conditions in rural districts and of 
satisfying'itsolf that adequate measures were taken to ensure necessary 
improvonionts. By the end of March 1938, the slum clearance pro- 
g -ammes adopted by rural district councils in England and Wales included 
ntiariy 25,000 dwolling-i in clearance areas and over 36,000 individual 
dwellings. In Scotland, now dwellings to i-oplaco unfit houses in the 
period 1934—38 amounted to about 2,500. To some extent, overcrowding 
was abait^d by tlu? domolition or closing of unfit houses dealt with under 
th<^ slum clearance pre grammes and by the schemes of rocondit/ioning 
and enlargement under the Housing (Rural Workers) Act. The Housing 
Act, 1935, lays iipen local authorities the duty of taking direct moasuros 
to abate overcrowding. In some cases existing accommocbition can be 
bettior disii'ibuiod- Where now accommodation is needed, the Act 
providi^s for a sjx^cial Exchequer contribution of not loss than £2 or 
n-ore than £8 pn* hou.so, payable annually for forty years, in England 
and Wales, the county council and the Rural District Council being 
each required, in addition, to contiibuto an amiual sum of £1 for tb© 
same period. In Scotland, there is an annual Exchequer subsidy of 
£6, 15 fh for forty years, the county council contributing from rates tb© 
equivalent of £3, 5sh. forth© .same period. In most rural districts, dates 
were fixed aftoi which it beci-mo an offonco to create now ovcrcrov ding. 
Tht^ Hottfirig (Financial Pro-i i.-sioiV') Act, i93o, rcplrc d, in F-ucrland and 
Wallis, the aub.Hidies for slum clearance and ndk^f of ovcu’crowding by a 
uniform contribution. The Exchoquru' subsidy will bo £10 a yoai- for 
forty years foi* each hou.so built by a local authority for the agincullur.J 
pc pulatf on whi^thor for slum cloarancci, thcj relief of overcrowding or 
geiitu-al needs; the dLstrlci and the county council will each contribute 
£1 a ycwir for a like period. The capitallscid value of the combined 
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contributions is £250. In special cases, an l^xchequer subsidy up to 
£10 a house will be available through the local authorities for houses 
built for agricultural workers by private persons. The Hcjusing (Agri- 
cultural Population) (Scotland) Act pro^^idcs for the payment of an 
Exchequer subsidy ranging from £10, lOsh. to £15 per house for forty 
years for houses built by local authorititis to met4 the geiieial needs cl 
the agricultural population. For houses erected ou lemote sites, llu‘ 
grant may be increased beyond £15. The Act empowers loci 1 authorit ies 
for a period of five years to give grants for the replacements ol' unsatis- 
factory hoitses occupied by agricultural woikers, landholders and others. 
The grant is limited to half the cost with a maximum of £16(1 for a three- 
roomed cottage and £200 for a four-roomed cottage. The Excitequer 
share of the expenditure on grants will he threc-quart(n’s iii the highlands 
and islands, three-quarters m respect of houses int<mdt?d for farm sei vants 
and seven-eighths in rospoct of oibc^r houses. The house must (*ontain 
at least three rooms and must normally be provided vith a waiter closet, 
a drainage and a fixed bath in a bath-room. 

Demnark 

Binee 1899, the Btatt^ has been pursuing a iargo-scaio policy t<» en- 
courage the establishment of small agiiculturai properties. XJj) to 1937, 
with the assistance of State loans, more than 18,000 small farms had^ 
been established and a law was passed in 1934 in respect of this acthity. 
The holdings which must bo large enough to crumble tla^ purchtiser^s 
family to earn a livoliliood on them by its own Icboiir ar(^ taken ( ithor 
from State lands or from private estates bought by the Governirent or 
by small holding associations with the assistance of State credits. Persons 
competent to undertake the working of a small farm and with 
sufficient savings to be able to purchase stock ca.n <jbhu’n a<:iva,nc(\s vhidi 
generally cover the entire cost of purchase of the land (maximum 8,500 
kroner) and the erection of the necijssary buikling.s (maximum 12,000 
kroner). Interest on that part of a loan which is aj)plicd to the pur<;hase 
of land is at 2 per cent per half year ; after five years this part, is rodi.om- 
able by half-yearly instalments of 2^ per cent, of 'W'bich 2 pei‘ on th<* 
balance represents interest. Of the building credits, only a port ion aho\it. 
two-thirds bears interest which is at 2 per cent per six months. Ked(*mjo 
tion does not begin until the land purchas<» loan has Ikou (lompk^tely 
repaid. A committee fomied to consider measures (<u’<‘medy di^arth 
of labour in the country side, stressed the necessity of providing agri- 
cultural workers with good housing. I’o givc» eilect to the <!ommiit(‘e’s 
proposals, Parliament voted a credit of 6 million kroner Tor each of iht* 
financial years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 t<^ be employed in the 
form of loans to agricultural woikcrs wishing to build houses for them- 
selves. Loans may cover land purclmse costs (nuiximum 1,000 kroner) 
and nine-tenths of the building cost (maximum 7,000 kr<vner). Loans 
for the purchase of land are redeemable by half-ytjarJy instalments of 

per cent of the original total amount, of which 2 per cent on the 
balance represents interest. As regards building loans, one-quarter 
(maximum 1,500 kroner) is free of interest and rest bwtrs antt»rest 
at 4 per cent per annum. The interest free part of thi <-apital sum is 
redeemable in 15 to 20 years ; at the end of this period, a haif.ywfcriy 
instalment of 2| per cent will boceme payable on the rest, of m Jbieh 2 per 
cent on the balance -represents inteiest. Preference in the granting of 
credits of this kind will be given to persons with more than two 
children and some small savings. Large families may obtain advances 
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to cover not only the cost of tbe site, but also 95 per cent of the build- 
ing costs, and such advances will be free of all redemption charges so long 
as the parties have more than two children under 16 years of age. 

Finland 

Housing conditions in agricultural and forest aieas were investigated 
during the summer of 1937. In the country, over a third of the houses 
had one room and a kitchen. A quarter w^er© single room dwellings. 

In comparison with 1901 , however, there had been a maiked trend towards 
roomier dw’ollings. Almost o fifth were in a more or less dilapidated 
condition and 3 per cent were stated to be unfit for habitation. In 
about a quarter of the total, there were more than three persons per 
room, these houses accommodating a third of the population The public 
authorities aim chiefly at promoting home settlement. Special funds 
are financed out of the ordinai'y State budget and by borrowings from 
other public funds. Tirst mortgage loans were granted generally throu'^h 
local lunds managed by tbe communes to agricultural or forest workers 
wishing to build a bouse or establish a small farm. The maximum 
loan granted solely for house building purposes is 15,000 marks, or 
inc-hiding outbuildings 25,000 marks. Advances should not exceed 
75 per cent of the total costs plus the value of the beneficiary’s labour 
which might amount to 20 per cent of the total cost of the undertaking. 
The period of redemption was 31 years, the aimual charge being 5 pei- 
cent of which 3 per cent was interest : A boiTOwer might, by carrying 
(iut certain additional work such as clearing, building in certain cases, 

('ixempted from payment of tbe amiual charge during the first year 
or few years. .For a few years, the State carried out by its own labour 
organizations all building work in comiection with the settlement of its 
own lands or had such work carried out by settlers at a fixed price. 
The most usual type of building w^as the small detached wooden house 
<»f a gross fioor area of 67 square metres and containing one room, a 
large kitchen used as a living room, a panti'y, a clothes cupboard, and 
an entrance ; two little attic rooms could be added later. During tbe 
period 1918~-193(>, the number of loans granted for building work w^as 
46,748 iind the amount involved was 324-9 million marks. To give 
efibet to th<^ proposals of the Special Commission for the study of rural 
housing, Parliam<uit in 1938 voted 15 million marks to be used in grants 
and loans foi* th<^» improvement of existing rural d^vellings. Loans up 
to 20,000 maiks or 75 per cent of the cost of the work may be granted 
to owners of a <lwolling bouse for repairs or extensions or for tbe replace- 
ment of a dilapidated house by a new one. Poor hoxise owners with at 
least three) children under 16 may receive subsidies the axnoxmt of which 
xB inversely i*olated to tbe contribution they can reasonably make to the 
w'ork either in cash, materials or labour. Individual grants may amouixt 
to as nixic^h as 4,000 marks or 50 per cent of tbe cost of the tindertaking. 
If a loan is also obtained, the maximum combined total not exceed 
22,000 marks or 85 per cent of the costs. 

Frunce 

Cheaj> houBing organizations <jarry on their work in the country 
side as well as in urban districts. Regional agricultural credit societies 
have IxHUi assimilated to housing credit societies and may thus act as 
intermediaries in the matter of State loans granted for the construction 
or pui chase of small family houses in application of the cheap housing 
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laws. Tile Loucheur Law applies in particular to agricultural workers, 
small owners of tenant farmers in modest circumstances and habitually 
working alone or wiih one workman or members of their own family, 
and also to small rural craftsmen. It was provided that one-ihiid of the 
annual appropriations made under the Loucheur Law should be reserved 
for rural communes. The rural population has benefiitd largely by this 
assistance. In pait, the loans have been used for the reconditioning 
and modernization of dwellings already existing. From pre-war days, 
the agricultural credit banks have granted individual long-term loans 
for the purposes of helping agricultural workers and small faimors to 
purchase, recondition, convert and reconstitute rural small holdimr« 
which the borrowers undertook to farm themselves or wik the aid of 
then families. New bases for this activity wci-e furuishtd by the lavv ol 
August 5th, 1920, providmg for the organ zation of agricultural credit . 
The resources from which the long-term loans are derived come fi om the 
funds With which the State has endowed the National Agricultural 
Credit Society and from special appropriations voted by Failmment in 
1929 and 1932, Since 1935, individual loans may not amount to more 
th.in 60,000 francs. The maximum period allow'ed for repayment is 
30 years. They must be secured by a registered mortgage and a life 
insurance. The rate of interest is usually 3 per cent. Between 1921 
and 31st December 1937, nearly 80,000 loans were granted to a total 
sum of 1,372 m llion francs. Uiid^r a Law o\ July 31st, 1929, onal 
regulations were to be drawn up determining the general sanitary condi- 
tions to be complied with in the case of wage earners, dwellings in agri- 
cultural undertakings, more particularly as rogaids air siiace, lighting, 
sleeping accommodation and lavatory accommodation. It authonzed 
agricultural orediu societies to grant rural landowners individual long- 
term loans at a reduced rate of interest for the purpose of facilitating 
the coi^bruction, rocond tioning, improvement or conversion of buJdings 
inbe id id for agricultutal workers* dvvcllings. The Dinirees of IMay 24th 
a id J i le 17ih, 1938, improved the terms on which the loans were to be 
g-anbod, Cirtain rod ictions in interest, iiiier alia^ were introdtued in 
favour of landowners who were the heads of large families. Agncultui al 
wo.kers’ u lions and Chimbors of Agricultuie may obtaiirirom the 
societies loans for any organizations likely to facilitate mijii ovenu nt s 
in bh i housing of workers in dilfercnt braiiehes ofagritjult uria 1 n a more 
general way than the measures mention d abov<‘, ctwtain provisions of 
the D jcrce of May 2fth, 1938, toad to encourage the improve mtmt and 
reooid.fcioning of rural dwellings. Hpeeial organizations haw been 
set up, in pirticular d apartmontal rural build ng committees whose 
dity it is to give technical advice. Farmers and rural craftsmen mav 
apply to agricultural credit societies for loans to be mal for the pnipose 
of improving their dwcjllings on the same terms as loans for small 
agricultural property. Tho same possibilities arc available for rural 
communes in connection with schemes for the general improvenKuitH of 
hou i ig condi ions in built-up areas, more partioularlv for the molitlon 
of old and decayed blocks of buildings and throtiph the execution of 
sanitary improvement work. 


Netherlands 

Dwellings in rural areas are inferior to those in towns atid are smaller 
The houses of agrionltaral lahourors, in partimilar. oft<‘n conln'n on th<- 
ground floor only a kitehon used as a living room with two or throe mm- 
boards, beds and an entrance hall. The left servos as a store room for 
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crops. Appare^itly, slums are ako mo**e common ni ilie country lliaii 
in .he tovvns. Nevertholess, cons.dorable progiess has been achieved 
and a fifth or a quarter of the new build ngs each year are in communes 
With less chan 10,000 inhabitants. The Housing Law requiies luial, 
as well as urban authorities to fre.me buildnig regulations, to supeivise 
hoasing cond.tions, to compel landlords to recondition dwellings \^hich 
fail to satisfy the regulations and to evacuate those vh.ch are declaicd 
unfit for habitation. The loans granted by the State to housing societies 
recog aised as of pablio utility are also available to the rural communes. 
Similarly with the object cf enceu^ygnig -ilum cIea.''anGe the State and 
the communes grant a joint subsidy of one florin per veek for each new 
d v^elling intend d to replace an evacuated dwelling, thus enabling the 
rent to be rod icrd. There are certain measures specially applicfble 
to rural areas Since. 1927. the occupants of a d veiling evacuatid after 
being cond mn< d may bo helped to obtain another dwelling by merns 
of a non- reimbursable grant not exceed ng half the^ cost of the building 
or 600 florins in all, half of this being paid by the t ‘easury and half by 
th3 commune. Th's grant may be increased to 900 florins in the case 
of large families. In order to make up the necessary capital, the person 
con corned may also be granted a loan repayable in thirty years by fixid 
annual in -italments . Between 1928 and 1934, the State mf de grants 
amounting to some 64,500 florins for the building of 231 dwellings. The 
Law of 1918 on agricultural workers allows loans to be advanced for the 
o^babLshmeut of small agricultural undertakings. Agrirriturists must 
possess at least 1/10 of the sum requirid to purchase the house or to 
buy th<) site and build a house therein. The loan is repayable in 30 equal 
annual instalments. From 1919 to the end of 1937, 5,242 such loans 
wore granted. 

Norway 

The commonest type of dwelling in the country is the three room, one 
usually consisting of a large kitchen and two bed rooms. Accoiding 
to the 1930 census, a quarter of all rural households lived in dwellings 
of this typo, while 17 per cent and 8 per cent respectively hrd only 
oith )r two rooms or one room. About 13 per cent of all the households 
or a fifth of ih'- population lived in dwellings with more than two persons 
per room. The Norwegian State Small Holdings and Dwellings Bank 
provIdoH advances to assist the building of small one-family houses and 
to enable familie'.s with small savings to acquire an agricultural small 
h >ldiugH. Such loans i*equire a mortgage security as well as a giiarantce 
l)y the local authorities bear interest at 4 per cent , and are repayable 
from the sixth year by forty- two fixed annual instalments. The State 
pays the difference between the rate of interest charged by the Bank 
and the rate it pays itself. In add'tion, state subsidies consisting of 
seven years interest and a third of the cost of erecting out-horsep are 
often gvann<*d. i h« m.axr«(»m for tuil4i> cr sr^all one-famiiy 
hotises (without land for cultivation) is 4,500 kroner, and the maximum 
amount seourable on mortgage is 90 per cent of the value of the building 
which must not be more than 10.000 kroner. Interest is fixrd at 4|f per 
cent and repayment by six monthlv instalments begins with the third 
and ends with the thirtieth year. Between 1935 and 1938, ParliPmeiit 
voted 2* 1 million kroner to be used in subs'dies for the improvement- of 
flnfit d veilings in the country and in fishing districts. • At first* no 
individual grant cotild exceed 400 Kroner* but • since T 937 ,’t he 'maximutn 
has been raised to 500 kroner. Bnbsid'es are only granted t6 persons 
whose income is too small for thorn reasonably to be expected to repair 
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their dwellings entirely at their own expense. Precedence must be given 
to large families. Subsidies may only be employed for the purchase of 
materials and are only paid on the completion of the work. More than 
6,000 rural dwellings have been repaired, enlarged or in some cases 
rebuilt with the help of these subsidies during the years 1935 — *1938. 

Swede7i 

The number of households in the country is constantly increasing. 
Nearly, 60 per cent of the houses consist of two rooms and one kitchen ; 
more than 25 per cent one room and a kitchen while 6 ])er cent contain 
only one room or a kitchen. Half the families with cultivable lands of 
less than a hectare have only one room and a kitchen. The dwellings 
are often defective and overcrowding is wid-^ly prevalent. From 1905 
to 1937, a sum of 131 million kroner was allocated to the construction 
of 36,561 small residential properties. During tlw years 1923—1937, 
38,182 borrowers received in addition subsidies amounting in all to 
11 million kroner. Since 1933, advances have heiui made on favourable 
terms to provide workers engagc^d in lumbering, agriculture, road making 
with a dwelling and a little land in order to make life somewhat ^aisier 
when they are out of work. Such loans are granted onl>' to persons with 
no resources and on condition that the holdings thus accgiir^'d should 
never be eucnmbored with other debts. Individual loans may amount 
to 100 per <‘.ent of the value of the proxjerty less the value of the labour 
furnished by the bon-ower himself. The amount a bon*ower may receive 
was at first fixed at a maximum of 6,000 kroner ; but since 1938, as a 
result of a rise in building costs, the maximimi has been increased to 
7,000. The loans are free of interest and a, re non- redeemable during 
the first five years. At the end of this pc*riod, t wo-thirds of the capital 
sum are rejiayable by animal iustalmeuis of oin‘-thirtieth. The com- 
munes must guarantee the whole amount of any advance until it becomes 
redeemable; afterwards, they are resj^onsible for only a quariiu' of aiq\ 
possible loss. Between 1933 and 1938, a sum of 34-5 million kroner was 
allocated under this scheme to the establishment of 6,000 small pro- 
perties for workers. In 1933, originally as an attem]>t to icduce 
unemployment, an important movement was initiated for the purpose of 
improving existing rural housing and replacing insanitary dwellings. 
A sum of 57 '5 million kroner was allocated b-v* th<‘ State for th<‘ years 
1933—1939, about three-quarters of it in the form of Hubsidu‘s' and 
the balance in the form of public loans. Individual subsidies ma^’ 
amount to 1,000 ki'oiier (since 1939, 2,000 kroner) or n maximum of 
SO per cent of the total cost, while loans may amount to 3,000 kroner 
(since 1938, 3,500 kroner) or to a maximum of 70 per (iont of tln‘ total 
coat. Loans bear interest at 4- per cent and redt‘emable o\'’er twenty' 
years. About 68,000 dwellings have been improved or rebuilt during 
the years 1933 — 1937 under this scheme. In 1935, Parliament voted 
special credits to bo allocated in the form of mortgage* loans to farmers 
wishing to build or adapt dwellings for thoir workers. As Htth* use was 
made of these credits, the conditions w'ort^ relaxed in 1939. 1 n individual 

cases, loans may amount to^80 per cent of this cost of tin* undertaking 
and will be free of interest tor the first half of the period of redempt ion 
which is to be twenty years. Subsidies are granted for central beating 
and water-supply and for the construction of dwellings consiatingof 
more than two rooms and a kitchen. Since 1938, a schmne for assisting 
large and needy families by enabling them to construct or adapt small 
one-family houses has been applied to rural areas on tbe same prinoiplen 
as to urban areas* 



Diagram of the mackiiiety of administration 

Alfa fiT \] s-k*!* rUl. ?oUli . Jail-. Cn-]] 
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♦ the Coll9dK>r tod Distriot Magistrate is entered under Kevenue and Magisterial, his funetions are not confined to these departmenti* 
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l—Bfs ti!»Ie fe amnged aiM^ordins: to ar«\is of jun-dfetion : it mmt not be assumed that all officers in the same horizontal line are of equal status or lower status than 
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Appendix No. 33 

[Refe ’ed to in tke Int eduction] 

{Synopsis for monographs on rural life, p^^ohlem^ in India, prepared 
hy the Indian Society of Agric'dtural Economics} 

Explanatory note 

The main object of the preparation of these monographs on Rural 
Life Conditions is twofold : (i) to get a clear idea of the weakness of 
oxir rural life conditions and (ii) to submit to critical examination the 
various efforts made by the authorities and the people to remove them 
so that an all-round comprehensive effort is made for an orderly develop- 
ment of the country side. 

Indian Rural Life is mostly in a static condition ; it has to be roused 
into an active dynamic force. To achieve this end, no one measure 
would be enough. There are certain fundamental conditions for the 
full development of x>roduction. For example, land — ^the principal source 
of production — must be owned by the cultivator, and, where that is 
not possible, he must get a fixity of tenure on an ecjuitable basis. The 
producer m\ist be educated, specially the backward class holders of 
land. They all must live in healthy surroundings and homes. The 
whole administrative machinery should be so devised as to make the 
producer well organized to take advantage of the Government measures 
for im]>ravement in the i>roductive capacity of land and the profitable 
disposal of his produce. 

Besides judging the adequacy of the Government efforts and their 
eificacy, oxic has always to consider their comparative importance so 
that deficiencies may bo made up in order of urgency. This can only 
be done when the facts are properly collected and ameliorative measures 
are intelligently reported. 

The synopsis presented here, cannot, by the very nature of the case, 
l>o complete in every detail. Indian Rural Sociology is so varied and 
<iompk‘x that our outline would need to be supplemented with due regard 
to local conditions and requirements. Here we have endeavoured to 
indicate only the general lines of work. When a sufficient number of 
monographs has been pi'epared along these lines, it is proposed to call a 
Conferent‘C for the whole of India to consider these Rural Life Problems. 

The main objectives of our scheme may bo summarised as under : — 

(I) To collect documentary material giving as vivid a picture as 
possible of the various forms of Rural Life in different parts of India, 

(II) To organise between the Indian Provinces and States an 
t'xchange of information and ideas in oz‘der to mobilise their experience 
for the benefit of all, 

(III) To make known the methods adopted in certain countries - * 
both Indian and foreign for the definite purpose of improving the stan- 
dard of rural life and the result achieved through suoh efforts, 

(IV) To ascertain what difficulties stand in the way of similar 
progress in other parts or regions, 

(V) To lay down certain guiding principles a|>]>licable mutaUs 
fmtMndw to the rural population in India, 

*Thisi« adoptod from the League of Ifations’ P ojcct for a Rural Life 
Oonferenoe for Europe wliich was to be called ia 19 Si"* but had to be abaurloned 
owing to the war. 
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(VI) To ascertain how the individual efforts of different sections 
might be supported by appropriate joint action by neighbouring pro- 
vinces, tracts or States, 

(VII) By discussion and example, to encourage the Governments 
and the general public to take interest in all a.tteuix>ts to improve the 
conditions of life of the rural population, 

(VIII) To obtain technical advice of experts on certain problems 
of common interest to rural population of the whole of India. 

Daring the time the Provincial, Regional or State documents arc 
under preparation by various agencies, the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics will try to gather material now available in India regarding 
similar activities in foreign countries, such as the League of Nations 
publications, the International Institute of Rome BxiUetins and the pub- 
lications of other Governments, such as the United States of Amcric^a, 
Great Britain, etc.* These topical monographs on comparative Indian 
conditions would provide valuable material for forming opitiions and 
policies by varioits bodies. 

The scheme propounded here is ambitious hut its fulfilment is not 
impossible if the Society could enlist th(‘ eo-opc‘.ration of all the agenci(‘s 
concerned and interested in this subjec;!, such as. Government I>epart- 
ments, Universities, colleges and other puhlie institutions. ''Fhe funda- 
mental idea is that the standard of life' of the millioTis of the people of 
India should be materially raised. This ])resupposes tiu*, fullest mobili- 
zation of all the resoiii'ecs and combined efforts of the Central as well 
as Provincial Govennnents, the Governments of Indian States and also 
tlio jmblic at large. The plan of study and research indicated here 
as a first step will, it is hoped, yield fruitful results. 

* The documeats p"©p i-ed by the va 'ious Oontinontal Govt rnmo ts oa thoir 
Ru"al Lif 1 P oblo.ns as also the topical studios published by the Interaatioaal 
Institute of Ag 'iculturo at Homo a’ ovtvy \ihoful fo" our purposo. Thoy art> 
available at the League of ISTatioas’ udi<?o nt ISTo v Delhi. 



SYNOPSIS 

1 

INTRODUCT101S3 

GT3NERAL. 

Genera,! Detscriptiou of the ''I'e^Titor>^ Its area. Geographical 
position. Climate. Geology. Otlier physical features. Diversity of 
areas comprising it. Rivers, hills and mountain ranges. Principal 
towns. Rural and urban areas. Soils and their variet\\ 

Special events of historical importance which have influenced tho 
grouj^ing of territories with descriptive features. 

II 

JNFI.UE3NCE OF DEMOGRAPHY 

POPULATrON 

tt. Rural population : — 

{a) Land owners. 

{b) Tenants. 

(c) Labourers, Self labour. 

{(L) Artisans. 

b. Urban Population. 

c. Density of population. 

d. Health and diseases, 

Birth and death-rates. 

Expectation of life. 

Principal diseases. 

e. Occuj>ationvS : division of poi>uIation into vaiious ocenpatious. 

Migration : Immigration and emigration. 

Composition of rural x>c>pulation by castes and races. Their 
.so<‘ia1 status and (‘conomi(‘ cfticiency. 

Ill 

LAX!) TKNURE SYSTEMS, LAND SEITLEMENTvS, 
AGRARIAN REFORMS 

{a) Land tenures in the area. Different sj’stems. Their historic 
origins and importance. Area under each. Their chief characteristics. 
Forms of taxation. 

{h) Holdings of land. Their trends. Transfet' of lands from agri- 
eulttirists to non-cultivators or non- cultivating classes (trend). Lands 
held b;s" different classes or castes or races of xieople. 

Agbarian Reforms 

(c) (I) Restrictions on alienations — Their effects. 

(2) Tenure Legislations and th(>ir effects. 

(3) Regulation of rent. 

(4) Crciation of special tenures or holdings with restrictions on 
transfer. 

(5) Record of land rights. 

(d) Fragmentation of holdings. Conditions in the area. Restric- 
tions on fragmentations, if any. Consolidation of holdings. Nature 
of the measures adopted ; Co-operative, Legislative, and results thereof. 
Government policy in this connection. Facilities offered for consolidation, 
if any. lTneconomi<^ holders ai\d their position. Subsidiary occupations. 
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(e) (1) Irrigation facilities. Area irrigated under various schemes ; 
canals, wells, tanks. 

Uses of mechanical power or electricity in the lift irrigation. 
Tube wells. Possibilities of extension. 

(2) The tract’s liability to famines, floods or frosts. Protective 
measures adopted or under consideration. Natui’e of the help given 
for the protection of the cultivator from such calamities. 

(3) Afforestation and creation of village woodlands. 


IV 

TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
’ Designed to raise the stani>abd of life of the rural 

FOrULATION 

Local, Regional or National measures — soil improvements — erop 
improvement measures. Tools and equipment of the cultivators and 
efforts to replenish or improve the same. 

Draught cattle — The breeds and their improvements. Elimination 
of useless animals. 

Principal crops in the area — area under each — Yields — Efficiency — 
Types of cultivation — Pood crops or money crops — Mixed farming — 
Area under each — Trends. Su^iply of pure seeds. 

Government organization for researches — measures adopted by 
Government to introduce improvements — Adequacy or usefulness of 
the measures — Nature of ])ropaganda. Crop diseases and pests — 
Measures taken to control them. Stray cattle, pigs, nilgai, etc. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 

{a) Dairy. 

Types of cattle — Broods — ^Measures taken for their improvements. 

Disposal of milk and the other luoducts — efficiency of measures 
adopted to their disposal. 

(6) Poultry farming, foeo keeping, sheep raising. 

(c) Other industries subsidiary to agriculture. Processing of crops — 
ginning and baling of cotton, huskix\g of ])addy, tanning, cart plying, 
spinning and weaving, rope making, other arts and crafts. 

(d) Veterinary services- -Their extent and uscfuhiess — Reporting of 
epidemics. 


VI 

MARKETING OP CROPS 

How effected. 

Marketing legislation — Its effects. 

Local markets and their regulation if any -thuding of cjrops— Ware- 
house facilities. 

Measures taken to maintain prices — Recent irtaids in tlie pri<iea of 
principal farm products of the locality. 

Co-operative measures.--Govornmont . help and direction-- Success of 
measures — Their finance* > ’ 

* Other forms of co-operation---co-operaMve uiorm, 
stalls, societies, etc. 
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VII 

FUSTANCE OE AGRICULTUHE 

(1) The money-lenders and indigenous bankers — extent of their opera- 
tion — ^measures taken to control or regulate their business — ^their effects — 
measures taken to protect the cultivators in the execution of decrees 
against them. 

(2) Rural indebtedness — ^measures taken to reduce it. Conciliation 
proceedings and their results- Their effects on Rural Credit. 

(3) Co-operative Credit — its growth and development — The 
Co-operative spirit : self help and self-reliance. The tjrpe of organisa- 
tion in the primaries and in the banks. Multi-purpose societies. 

(4) Land Mortgage Banks — extent of their operations — objects of 
loans — How far used for effecting improvements in cultivation. Areas 
under operation — dry or wet. Results. 

Crop Insurance. 

Cattle Insurance. 

Possibilities of the above. 

Other forms of co-operation for improvements in agriculture, 
e.g., Bunding Societies, societies for fencing, cattle breeding, etc. 

How far funds are available for Rural Credit. 

Rates of interest. 

Changes in the method of money-lending as a result of restrictive 
legislation. 

Position of uneconomic holders in the Co-operative movements — 
measures adopted to help them. 


VIII 

EDUCATION 

ChSKERAn, VOCATIONAL, ADULT, DOMESTIC, CULTURAL 
INFLUENCES, ARTS, FOLKLORE, ETC. 

(«) Priniary education — How far spread. 

Numbtn* of villages served out of a total of 

Ferceixtagc of school-going children to poxmlation. 

Possibility of comi)uLsion considered, if any — if introduced, how 
far successful. 

^>chcKd and its equi]>incnt — Buildings, play-grounds, etc. 

Improvtnncnts in Primary Education with special reference to 
nee<ls rural life. 

(5) Hpet‘ial st^hools for backwai'd classes or communities — their charac- 
teristics. 

{c) Adult <Hlueation. 

Literacy movement. 

V(H‘ational training for village poijulation sx>ecial schools or 
special esmrses prt>vided. Tin* scliool and its relation with the public. 
Boy iScout movement- — Fir.st-aitl training. Sx)ccial training for teachers 
for niral lift*. 


CUI-TURAL FORCES IN VILLAGE IlFE 
organiraition—comm unity life. People’s own organisations. 
lUiligions life and ceremonials — ^how they aOect economic conditions — 
'Social eoiitactH— Women’s life and st-atus— Inllucnce of towns on village 
life. New habits formed. 
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IX 

HEALTH AND SANITATION, PROBLEMS OF NUTRITION 

Village Hons ing ..conditions . 

Village Housing Regulations. 

Housing of Cattle : — Present amuigenient ; provision of court ^ ards. 

Village sanitation and village sanitarx' service. Their organization 
and efficiency ; adequacy. 

Co-operation of the people. 

Water supply ; adequacy, purity. 

Medical relief, maternity relief. ’’Their adecpiaey. The system under 
operation. 

Nutrition x^i'obleins. Im|uiries made, if any. How far ol<l customs 
modified — hand-milling, and use of machine polished rice. Introduction 
of modern machinery in the xmocessing of food crops for domestic use. 
Restrictions of these machines. 

Provision of courtyards and growth of vegetables. 

Healih organizations in districts, their nature and x^lans of work. 
Training of staff. Diseases and their treatment. Malaria, hookworm, 
T.B., Venereal diseases, etc. 

Poxmlar interest in village sanitation. Nature of prop^igatula to 
create it. 

Rural electricity — Natxire of sup^jly — Possibilities. 

Control of food products — Adulteration of milk, ghee, etc. Xi‘e<l for 
regulation, mxinicipal or State. Sanitary Regulations for the rural 
areas. 


X 

INDUSTRIAI. DEVELOPMENT OF THE AREA 

Resources of the territory. 

Forest. 

Minerals, 

Agricultural, 

Water power. 

How far investigated for their eeottomit*. values and exploit ed . ( U >veri t 
ment j}olicy in this connection. 

Industries develoj^ed — Nature and types. Men employed Luc al anti 
outside. Markets for their products, ilieir dis}>ersion as against taaieen- 
tration in different areas. 

How far pressure on land removc<l by tiu^ diversion of population 
from agriculture to industries, as also by emigration, lidiut^iu’c of 
these industries. 

Financial organization for the developini^nt of industries, 

XI 

ADMINISTRATION 

(a) Administration of the village panehayats 
(1) Functions. 

Sanitation. 

Housing. 

Judicial and Rcjvenue. Protection of life and property* 
Water-supply, supervision over education, etc. Amenities in village 
life. Village woodlands policy. - 
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(2) Income ; — ^Taxation. Other sources of revenue. Voluntary 
work by the people. System of Begar or Veth, if any. 

(3) Constitution of the Village Pan ohayat. 

Functions now exercised. 

(4) Supervision and guidance from — 

District Boards, 

Revenue Officials, 

Special Agencies, 

Mahal Panchayats, 

(6) Influence of administration, specially of the Revenue Department, 
on the economic life of the people. 

Delays in administrative work. 

Attitxidc of the village service to the needs of the rural poimlation. 

(c) Social legislation that would improve the social and economic 
life of the people. 

{d) l^olic,>’ of the Government for rural reconstruction. Their organi- 
zation and x)lans. Their comprehensiveness- JSTature of the machinery 
c‘reated. Ffficacy of the machinery. Agency, if any, for the study 
of the social and economic condition of the XDeople. • How far carried out. 

(e) Transport facilities : — 

(1) Ports and their developments. 

(2) Railways. 

(3) Roads ; — Trunk and Feeder — ^Adequac\'. 

( / ) Litigation. 

(g) ( Jo-operatiou of the x^eoj^le in the rural development. Their 
own organizations and spirit. Their response to Government efforts. 
Natxirc of co-ojjeration. Their contribution in funds to Government 
CJrant-in-aid scheme or otherwise. 

(/a) Rural studies already made by Government. Their nature — 
How far recommendations are attended to. 

Studies by other agencies. 

Financje of rural developments under each head. , Percentage of 
total revenue. Adeqtiaoy of funds provided and their pro^oer distribution 
among departments. 

Nature of administrative control over various activities. Their 
<^o-ordinat.ion . How far supported or guided by the x>ubUe. 

XII 

CONCLUSION 

Bmnmai’>' of the Rural Problems of the area and how far they are 
being .solve(L Kfficacy of the measm-es taken. Poxmlar support. The 
future. 



